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A>  far  back  as  the  days  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  and  for  how  many  ages  earlier 

no  one  can  tell.  Nature's  own  curative  agents 
have  been  called  upon  to  cure  disease  and  prevent 
suffering.  Some  of  the  authentic  accounts  of 
the  reports  Columbus  brougnt  home  to  the 
courts  of  Spain  dealt  not  with  the  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  supposed  to  be  so 
plentiful  in  the  New  World,  nut  with  the  con- 
summate skill  of  the  native  Indian  with  herbal 
potions    of    his    own   concocting. 

These  were  crude  times,  and  it  was  many  .a 
year  before  medicinal  treatment  assumed  .a 
character  very  much  less  crude  than  that  of  the 
naked  savage,  but  this  must  be  admitted  that 
savage  and  settler  alike  performed  marvels  with 
their  mixtures  of  herbs,  baiKS  and  medicinal 
r-ots. 

It  remained  for  the  laboratory  to  take  the 
very  elements,  which  had  for  untold  centuries 
been  aiding  mankind,  and  refine  and  blend  them 
into  modern  medicine  which  should  accomplish 
all  and  more  than  they  had  accomplished  in  the 
oast,  with  the  added  advantage  of  causing  no 
ill    after    effects. 


Parmelee's  Vegetable  Tills  are  a  triumph  of 
modern  science.  They  are  a  crystallization  of 
all  the  good  in  Nature's  materials  with  the  crude, 
harmful  and  useless  portions  removed.  There 
never  has  been  quite  such  another  pill  for  the 
liver  as  Parmelee's.  The  mandrake,  dandelion 
and  other  valuable  ingredients  are  contained  in 
this  pill  in  perfect  proportions  scientifically  cor- 
rect. That  it  is  in  pill  form  is  merely  a  matter 
of   convenience. 

A  torpid  liver  is  a  disorganize*  of  the  whole 
digestive  organization.  The  stomach  is  immedi- 
ately affected  and  the  bowels  grow  rapidiy  f**om 
bad  to  worse.  Indigestion,  oeiching  of  wind, 
foul  breath,  constipation  and  numerous  other 
ills  flourish  under  these  conditions,  and  the 
patient's  condition  is  both  miserable  and  serious. 
If  something  is  not  done,  and  speedily,  he  is  in- 
capacitated for  business. 

Parmelee's'  Vegetable  Pills,  gentle,  positive, 
efficient,  change  all  this.  Without  griping  pain 
they  speedily  bring  back  a  normal  condition. 
Sold  everywhere  in  25  cent  boxes.  Put  up  only 
by  the  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 


The  Square  Deal  for  Our  Subscribers 

We  have  from  the  beginning  refused  to  accept  any  advertising  that  might  possibly 
cause  loss  or  waste  of  money  to  our  readers  if  they  were  influenced  by  it.  Fake  mining 
and  other  speculative  stocks,  speculative  real  estate  and  similar  propositions  have  not  been 
allowed  to  make  their  appearance  through  our  pages.  We  have  refused  advertising  of  farm 
machinery  in  certain  cases  where  such  machinery  was  believed  by  us  not  to  be  a  good 
investment  for  the  farmer. 

We  have  maintained  the  rigid  refusal  of  such  advertising  as  that  of  electric  belts, 
consumption  cures,  cures  for  unsoundness  in  horses,  etc.  We  do  not  believe  that  all 
advertisements  of  medicine  are  harmful  or  useless.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  take  any  chances  on  recommending  something  that  may  be  a  disappointment,  and 
so  our  censorship  has  been  and  will  be  extremely  rigid. 

No  intoxicating  liquors,  no  patent  medicines  containing  alcohol,  no  chewing  tobacco, 
cigarettes  or  similar  objectionable  goods  will  be  accepted  as  the  subjects  of  advertising  in 
Farmer's   Magazine. 

We  believe  that  our  readers  will  approve  of  this  policy,  and  of  our  acceptance  of 
responsibility  for  square  dealing  of  advertisers  in  our  magazine.  We  wish  our  subscribers 
to  know  that  any  dealings  with  such  advertisers,  if  unsatisfactory  in  any  respect,  should 
be  described  to  us  so  that  we  may.  if  necessary,  assist  in  settling  the  same  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  subscriber.  We  undertake  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  loss  to  our 
subscribers  from  such  dealings  with  our  advertisers. 

Subscribers  will  understand,  of  course,  that  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  unsatisfactory 
business  dealings  which  have  not  arisen  through  advertising  in  the  magazine.  We  make 
it  a  condition,  therefore,  to  our  guarantee  to  our  advertisers  that  in  writing  to  such 
advertisers   our  subscribers   must  mention   Farmer's  Magazine  distinctly. 

It  has  proven  in  the  past  to  be  of  value  to  our  readers  to  know  that  they  may  place 
the  fullest  confidence  with  firms  with  whom  they  deal.  We  are  rendering  this  service  to 
our  readers,  although  we  are  forced  to  refuse  a  good  deal  of  cash  revenue  from  advertising 
sources  in  order  to  do  so.  We  assure  them  that  the  service  will  be  continued  throughout 
the  coming  year  with  no  less  viiilance  and  good-will  on  our  part.  We  ask  their  friendly 
co-operation,   by    referring   distin^tlv    to   FARMER'S    MAGAZINE   when    writing    advertisers. 
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THE    FONTHILL    NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for  High -Class  Nursery  Stock 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Nurseries  and  inspect  our  stock 
Send  for  quotations  and  list  of  specialties 

Stone  (EL  Wellington      -     -      Toronto 


"I  am  attending  McGill  University  and  last  Fall 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  pass  the  first  year  Latin. 
I  had  not  taken  Latin  at  the  University  nor  had  I 
studied  it  before.  I  began  your  course  on  July  1st. 
1  spent  two  months  on  your  method  and  three  weeks 
onthe  authors. 

"In  Sept.  I  passed'my  exam.     That  is.  in  less  than 

three   months    I    covered  the  work    which   would 

have  taken  me  5  years  to  cover  at  a   High   School." 

WM.  H.  TURNER.  Ottawa. 

Courses  by  mail  in   Latin   French,  German, 

Spanish.    FEES  $10. 

L'Academie  De  Brisay,  414  Bank  St.,  Ottawa 


Albert  College, 

Belleville,  Ont. 


School  of 
Finance 


is  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  practical  education  in  Canada. 
Attendance  doubled  in  the  last  three  years. 

$60.00  pays  Board,  Room,  Tuition,  Electric  Light,  use  of 
Baths,  Gymnasium,  all  t  ut  books  and  laundry,  for  twelve  weeks 
—longer  period  at  reduced  prices. 

$30.00  pays  Tuition  alone  tor  the  entire  scholastic  year. 

A  staff  of  experienced  specialists  give  individual  instruction 
in  five  distinct  courses.  An  evening  class  Free  for  all  registered 
students  in  this  department.  Graduates  holding  the  best 
positions.  Candidates  prepared  yearly  for  the  examinations 
held  by  the  institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario  and 
for  Commercial  Specialists. 

Special  attention  gi»en  to  Matriculation,  Teachers'  Courses, 
Elocution,  Fine  Art,  Physical  Culture. 

For  Illustrated  Calendar,  address — 

PRINCIPAL   DYER,    M.A.,    D.D. 


Buyers9  Directory 


Automobiles. 

Hupp    Motor    Co. 
Reo   Motor  Co. 
Warren    Motor   Car   Co. 

Educational. 

Albert   College. 
Balmy   Beach   College. 
British    American    Business    Col- 
lege. 
L'Academie  De  Brisay. 
Ontario   Agricultural    College. 
Shaw    Correspondence   School. 

Engines,    Stationary. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co. 

Gilmore   Cragg  Motor  Co. 

Goold,   Shapley   &   Muir   Co. 

Hildreth   Engine  Co. 

London  Gas  Power  Co. 

Massey-Harris   Co.  » 

Ontario    Wind    Engine    &    Pump 

Co. 
H.   W.   Spencer. 


Engines,  Traction. 

Gas  Traction   Co. 
Hart,  Parr  Co. 
Sawyer-Massey  Co. 
Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir. 
Waterloo  Mfg.  Co. 
American   Abell  Co. 

Fencing,  etc. 

Canadian    Gate   Co. 
Banwell-Hoxie  Fence  Co. 
Page  Wire  Fence  Co. 
Owen   Sound  Wire  Fence  Co. 
Selkirk   Fence   Co. 

Fertilizers. 

Potash    Syndicate. 
Chemical    Laboratories. 

Financial. 

Canadian    Bank    of   Commerce. 
Traders  Bank  or  Canada. 

Food. 

Pratt   Food   Co. 
International   Stock   Food    Co. 


Haying    Machinery,    etc. 

Frost  &   Wood. 
Massey-Harris  Co. 
Ypsilanti  Hay  Press  Co. 

Household    Equipment. 

F.   L.   Benedict. 

Bright    Light    Co. 

Canadian    Salt. 

Capital    Mfg.    Co. 

Collette   Mfg.   uo. 

J.   H.  *Connor  &   Sons. 

Cummer-Do  ws  well. 

C.   R.   Jenue. 

Johnson -Richardson. 

Mantle   Lamp   Co. 

David    Maxwell   &    Son. 

MacLaren  &    Co. 

National    Mfg.    Co. 

Rice,    Knight   Co. 

1900  Washer  Co. 

Western   Canada  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Hotels. 

Hotel   Planters. 


Don't  fail   to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine  when   writing  advertisers. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
SHORTHAND  & 
TYPEWRITING 


We  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Penmanship  and  all 
other 

Commercial    Courses 

right  at  your  home  in  spare  time. 
Our  courses  are  the  BEST,  and  our 
instructors  the  ablest  in  Canada. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  COURSES 
WE  PLACE  OUR  GRADUATES 

Take  your  course  with  us  and  save 
half  of  college  fees. 

Fill  in  name  and  address.  Cut  out 
this  ad.  and  mail  to  us  to-day  for 
particulars. 

Name 

Address 

Shaw    Correspondence    School, 

F.M.—       393  Yonge  St..  TORONTO 


HOTEL  PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank   S.   Murphy,  Mgr.-  Clark  and  Madison  Sis. 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.    Rates  reasonable. 

One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  ottering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  prices. 

In    the   Heart   oj    the   City's   Activities. 


RATES 


Rooms,  one    person 

bath    detached 

$1.50  to  $2.00 


Rooms,  one    person 

with  private  bath 

$2.00  to $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 

bath  detached 

$2.50to$3  50 


Rooms,  two  persons 
with  private  bath 

$3.00  to  $4.50 
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Jewelry,   etc. 

Canadian   Kodak. 
Gillette  Safety   Razor  Co. 
Ryrle  Bros. 

Miscellaneous. 

Asbestos   Mfg.    Co. 

Canadian   P.   J.    Mitchell    Co. 

Canada  Cement. 

Canadian    Explosives. 

Cockshutt   Plow    Co. 

Bartlett   Co. 

Baynes    Carriage. 

Bechtels,  Ltd. 

Beeman   Mfg.   Co. 

Farmers'   Cement  Tile  Mach.   Co. 

International   Tool   Co. 

Lee  Mfg.   Co. 

Marlin    Firearms   Co. 

Chas.   Morrill. 

New   Idea   Spreader  Co. 

Ontario  Lantern  &  Lamp  Co. 

St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Shurly  &  Dietrich. 

Wettlaufer   Bros. 


Nursery    Stock. 

Ottawa  Nurseries. 
Stone  &  Wellington. 

Pianos. 

Foster,   Armstrong  Co. 
Gourlay,    Winter    &   Leeming. 
Heintzman   &   Co. 
Nordheimer  Piano  Co. 

Real    Estate,    etc. 

Anderson   Lunney  &   Co. 
Central       Alberta       Development 

League. 
Flood  Land  Co. 
F.   M.  Ginther   Land   Co. 
Natural  Resources  Securities  Co. 
North    Coast    Land    Co. 
Ontario   Dept.    of    Colonization. 

Roofing,  etc. 

Metallic   Roofing. 
Standard    Paint   Co. 


Spray  Pumps,  etc. 

Collins   Mfg.    Co. 
Goulds    Mfg.    Co. 
Niagara  Brand  Spray  Co. 
Stable  Equipment,   etc. 

Beatty    Bros. 

Wallace   B.    Crumb. 

Canadian    Potato    Machinery    Co. 

R.   Dillon   &   Son. 

Louden   Machinery   Co. 

Metal   Shingle  &  Siding  Co. 

Ontario    Wind    Engine    &    Pump 

Co. 
Superior    Barn   Equipment    Co. 
Telephones,   etc. 

Canadian   Independent  Telephone 
Co.  J  I 

Ericcson    Mfg.    Co. 

Kellogg    Switchboard    &    Supply 
Co. 

Northern   Electric  &  Mfg. 

Stromberg,   Carlson   Co. 
Wearing  Apparel. 

Arlington  Collar. 
Norwood  &  Norwood. 


Co. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Are  You  One  of  the  Capable  Men 
of  Your  Locality  ? 

Does  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all 
the  every-day  luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new 
watch,  bicycle,  or  possibly  an  extra  fall  suit  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  appoint  a  capable  man  in  your 
district  to  represent  Farmer's  Magazine. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  hundreds  of  energetic  men 
are  representing  our  publication  supplementing  limited 
home  incomes,  or,  in  other  cases,  making  this  work  their 
only  vocation.  Some  of  them  earn  more  than  managers 
of  leading  concerns. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors 
and  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  community.  You 
will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a  representative  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently 
your  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start. 

On  each  order,  new  or  renewal,  you  will  receive  a 
definite  commission,  so  that  your  salary  will  be  gauged 
entirely  by  your  efforts.  No  previous  business  exper- 
ience is  necessary.  We  coach  you  and  co-operate  with 
you  at  all  times.  If  you  will  write  us  to-day,  we  will 
gladly  tell  you  further  about  the  work. 

Do  not  delay  Writing 


Farmer's 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 


agazme, 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


It   will   pay   you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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Farmer  s    Magazine 
S&  for     February  S& 


THE   EDITOR'S   TABLE. 

FARRIER'S  MAGAZINE  for  February  will  contain  an  interesting  number 
of  articles  on  subjects  of  interest  to  all  departments  of  farm  work.  As  usual, 
these    will   be    well    illustrated. 

MAKING   POULTRY   PAY. 

The  work  of  the  egg  circles  in  different  parts  of  Canada  is  bringing  to  the 
poultry  industry  new  life,  and  is  developing  better  methods  among  the  farmers. 
It  may  be  more  trouble  to  gather  the  eggs  twice  a  day  and  guarantee  them  fresh 
to  the  consumer,  but  it  is  the  only  honest  way.  This  article  promises  to  be  a 
good   one. 

THE  ROMANCE   OF  ALFALFA. 

This  article  has  been  unavoidably  held  over  from  the  January  issue.  It  will 
deal  with, the  whole  question  of  Alfalfa  and  be  a  timely  one  since  preparations 
are   being   made   now  for   the    Spring    seeding. 

THE  GRANGE  AND  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Mr.  Drury,  past  master  of  the  Dominion  Grange,  has  submitted  his  article 
on   farm   organizations    and   is   in   his    usual  vigorous    style. 

THE  PRAIRIE'S  CALL  FOR  TREES. 

Mr.  McQueen  writes  a  third  article  on  the  needs  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
This  time  the  subject  is  one  that  will  interest  every  farmer  who  loves  a  tree  and 
the  home.     It  is   well   illustrated. 

ARE   OUR    COUNTRY   SCHOLARS    HEALTHY? 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Women's  Institutes  for 
Ontario,  .Dr.  MacMurchy,  who  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  clever  writer, 
will  begin  a  series  in  the  February  issue  on  medical  inspection  of  the  public 
schools.  When  we  consider  that  a  great  many  of  our  people  suffer  through  life 
from  ills  that  could  have  been  remedied  in  childhood,  we  will  see  the  importance 
of   this   subject.     Especially   is   this   of   interest   to   the   Women's   Institute  workers. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  Dagger  again  appears  with  an  article  on  Municipal  Ownership  of  Urban 
Systems.  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  Ontario,  thanking  us  for  our  splendid  series  of  articles  on  the 
telephone,   which   he  considered   most   conclusive   on  the   subject. 

These  articles  by  no  means  exhaust  the  subjects  treated  in  the  February 
Number.  Such  subjects  as  good  roads,  painting  of  farm  buildings,  gas  engines, 
gardening  and  so  forth  will  appear  in  this  number.  Illustrated  live  stock  storifs 
are  being  prepared  for  future  issues.  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  for  1912  is  full  of 
good   things. — The   Editor. 


Joe  Dandy  "—The  Grand  Champion  at  Guelph,  owned  by  Jos.  Stone,  Saintfield, 

Ontario  County,  Ont. 


Angus  Babies — The  Grand  Champion  Fat  Car-lot  at  Chicago.     Almost  all  pure-bred. 


Grand   Champions,  1911 
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Toir^imft®    o3T  sq  na  nn  aa  it  y    &S11! 


A  Review  of  Rural  Life 


THE    NEW    YEAR 

To  the  man  on  the  farm,  who  loves  his 
work;  to  the  youth  who  seeks  under  the 
leaden-grey  or  frosty-white,  the  call  to  a 
life  on  the  soil;  to  the  city  man,  who  is 
sick  of  the  interminable  shriek  of  whistles 
and  mechanical  ticks  of  the  stop-watch ;  to 
the  old  man,  who  has  bent  his  back  to  the 
tasks  and  still  rejoices  in  the  glories  of 
agriculture;  to  all,  Farmer's  Magazine  ex- 
tends a  New  Year's  hearty  greeting. 

Agriculture  affords  the  most  indepen- 
dent life  on  earth.  Despite  the  squeeze  of 
the  transportation  systems;  despite  the 
drainage  to  industrial  life;  despite  the 
slow  application  of  mechanical  improve- 
ments to  the  betterment  of  farm  life,  ag- 
riculture is  the  best  profession  in  this  good 
old  world. 

Fruit-raising  has  its  own  interesting 
joys.  Peaches  and  apples  are  great  com- 
panions. 

Stock-raising  is  a  liberal  education  to 
the  man  who  sees  the  type  and  can  mould 
flesh  and  blood  at  his  bidding. 

Grain-growing  is  not  all  a  mining  game. 
The  true  producer  of  a  Marquis  wheat,  a 
Manscheuri  barley,  an  early  maturing 
variety  of  corn,  or  a  regenerated  oat,  has 
a  world  of  glory  to  which  the  ordinary 
man  cannot  approach.  He  is  on  holy 
ground. 

Who  would,  then,  prefer  the  swinging 
stanchions  of  city  life,  the  endless  moil  of 


another's  guiding  and  the  diverting  whirl 
of  wheels,  to  the  liberty  of  the  plains,  or 
the  grandeur  of  the  hills  and  woods? 

There  is  a  lure  in  the  out-places.  There 
is  a  joy  in  the  open.  To  all  who  love  it — 
a  New  Year's  best! 

;k   ?k   ??n 

CAN    CLEAN   MILK    BE    PRODUCED 
PROFITABLY  ? 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
milk  question  by  consumers  in  all  the 
cities  of  Canada.  They  have  labored  with 
the  question  of  better  and  purer  milk. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  corpor- 
ations to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  the 
question,  but  no  solution  of  the  situation 
has  been  forthcoming,  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers  who  produce  and  the  people  who 
consume. 

In  one  of  the  biggest  cities  of  Canada, 
two  big  distributing  houses  have  joined 
their  capital.  Each  operates  private 
farms,  one  being  over  eighty  miles  from 
the  city.  Each  buys  largely  from  the 
farmers.  Their  retail  price  is  double  their 
purchasing  price  of  the  milk. 

Yet  they  say  they  are  not  making  big 
money,  while  the  farmers  contend  that 
they  cannot  produce,  at  a  paying  profit, 
milk,  encumbered  with  all  the  stabling 
and  sanitary  restrictions,  at  the  price  they 
get. 
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What  does  it  cost  to  keep  a  cow,  and 
what  labor  does  it  entail?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  many  have  tried  to  answer. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Guelph  Live  Stock  Show, 
claimed  that  the  feeding  of  alfalfa  to 
cows  would  cut  the  ration  cost  in  half  for 
the  farmer. 

The  Dairymen's  Conventions  are  being 
held  in  Ontario  this  month  and  people 
will  look  to  them  for  some  enlightenment. 
The  Conference  of  dairymen,  recently  held 
at  Ottawa,  did  not  consider,  at  length,  the 
feeding-cost  end. 

An  article  in  this  issue  telling  of  the 
success  of  an  Ottawa  dairyman  throws 
more  light  on  this  phase  of  the  question. 

&   &   & 
A   LAND   SHOW 


possibilities  of  every  section  of  her  older 
provinces  in  order  to  enthuse  the  people, 
who  are  upon  the  land,  and  encourage 
others  to  go  out  to  the  land. 

In  the  December  issue  of  Farmer's 
Magazine,  S.  E.  Todd,  of  Lambton  Coun- 
ty, Ontario,  told  how  one  county  in  that 
good  province  was  refraining  lives  and  re- 
animating farmers.  In  this  issue,  W.  A. 
Craick  tells  about  the  training  of  Bluenose 
Farmers  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  province  that 
has  lately  wakened  up  to  her  agricultural 
possibilities.  There  are  great  things  pos- 
sible on  our  Canadian  farms  besides  wait- 
ing for  the  "unearned  increment"  of  ap- 
preciating land  values,  or  mining  wheat 
from  a  mile-square  field. 

What  every  country  needs  is  good  ad- 
vertising. 

&   &   & 


A  Land  Show  has  just  been  held  with 
great  success  in  Chicago.  The  big  Colli- 
seum  was  fitted  up  with  booths  that  adver- 
tised by  means  of  exhibits,  demonstrations, 
photographs,  and  moving  pictures,  the  ad- 
vantages that  each  state  of  the  Union  had 
to  attract  the  new  settler. 

And  they  did  it  well.  The  several  states 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  displays  of 
wealth  and  agricultural  possibilities.  Be- 
sides this,  there  were  two  or  three  lecture 
halls  where  moving  pictures  and  publicity 
experts  told  of  the  beauties  of  life  in  their 
own  particular  parts  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  impressed  upon  people  gen- 
erally that  there  is  no  available  land  for 
settlement  left  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country.  But  this  is  wrong.  Everywhere, 
country  life  abounds  with  opportunities  to 
do  things,  in  the  draining  of  the  Ever- 
glades of  Florida,  as  in  the  irrigation  of 
the  sands  of  Southern  Idaho,  there  are 
possibilities  of  untold  wealth  to  the  man 
with  the  vision  and  the  faith. 

Such  a  show  has  justified  its  existence. 
It  has  taken  many  city  folks  off  to  the 
land;  has  given  them  ideas  of  indepen- 
dence and  affluence.  It  has  begun  the  up- 
building of  true  living,  and  sensible  occu- 
pations for  many  a  man  who  has  been  well 
nigh  crushed  in  the  industrialism  of  a 
congested  city.  Such  shows  do  good,  and 
Canada,  although  her  Western  Provinces 
had  an  exhibit  there  at  Chicago,  might  do 
well  to  preach  the  glories  of  agricultural 


THE   ONTARIO    ELECTIONS 

The  Whitney  Government  has  been  sus- 
tained by  -almost  its  old  majority  in 
Ontario.  That  the  new  Liberal  leader,  Mr. 
N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C.,  held  his  own  and  a 
little  more  is  commendable.  There  has 
been  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  _  the 
province  over  the  educational  and  agricul- 
tural affairs,  as  much  as  in  the  lack  of 
enterprising  ability  along  general  lines. 

The  two  great  questions  for  which  the 
electorate  commended  the  administration 
were  the  Hydro-Electric  idea  and  the  re- 
forms in  prison  life.  Take  these  away  and 
their  chief  exponents,  Hon.  Adam  Beck 
and  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna,  and  there  is  little 
left  for  the  chronicle  of  progress. 

The  Premier  has  the  nature  of  the  bene- 
volent despot.  He  likes  to  rule.  Albeit 
his  rulings  show  something  of  a  respect  for 
the  rule  of  right  over  might.  But  he  is 
not  guilty  of  much  initiation  in  legisla- 
tion. 

Sir  James  did  move  some  time  since  to 
help  the  Quebec  battlefields  farce.  'Tis 
true  he  did  give  the  people's  money.  Yet 
his  people  could  afterwards  call  their  idol, 
Sir  James. 

Again  his  enterprise  bump  got  to  work 
when  he  saw  the  way  provincial  represen- 
tatives had  "rickshaw"  nor  "palanquin" 
in  old  London  for  their  dignified  conduct 
while  in  the  Metropolis.     A  new  London 
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residence  must  be  provided  from  the  sales 
of  our  tall  pines.  Something  is  happen- 
ing. 

Still  another  idea  from  the  forefront  of 
fate  attached  itself  to  his  car.  There  must 
be  a  Minister  of  Power.  Just  why  a  min- 
ister was  needed  to  carry  a  work  that  all 
the  people  are  expecting  from  the  Public 
Works  Department  is  not  quite  clear  to 
many.  Perhaps  the  removal  of  public 
operations  from  the  pale  of  the  common 
man's  court  will  be  assisted  thereby.  What 
is  the  odds,  thinks  the  autocrat  of  the 
Legislature.  Right  must  prevail,  and  there 
can  be  no  rights  of  individuals  to  run 
contra  to  a  public  right. 

But  what  the  health  of  our  people? 
Statistics  tell  that  about  ope  man  in  every 
hundred  is  mentally  unsound.  Consump- 
tion is  taking  off  more  people  annually 
than  fell  in  the  necine  strife  of  olden 
times.  Pneumonia  leaves  its  curse  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

An  examination  recently  made  of  our 
schools  in  certain  districts  has  disclosed 
the  fact  that  over  40  per  cent,  of  pupils 
were  physically  unsound.  A  much  higher 
percentage  were  being  handicapped  by 
reason  of  poor  teeth  and  unsanitary  homes. 

Does  this  question  not  need  a  minister 
for  its  solution? 

Is  it  not  of  more  importance  than 
power? 

Would  not  a  Minister  of  Public  Health 
be  of  incalculable  service  to  humanity? 
Even  the  expenditure  of  $50,000  on  such? 
a  department  would  be  a  good  start,  even 
if  it  did  not  create  a  knight  in  its  wake. 

A  ministry  of  health  would  be  an  enter- 
prising idea.  There  are  other  idea-germs 
such  as  loan  possibilities  through  the 
banks  upon  township  bond  security,  for 
the  building  and  improving  farmer;  re- 
forms in  tax  assessments  on  farm  property 
that  is  fined  for  making  improvements;  a 
new  Ontario  settlement  policy  that  would 
help  our  own  farm  boys  to  get  a  good 
start  equal  to  the  baits  held  out  to  for- 
eign  newcomers. 

There  are,  indeed,  ideas  as  thick  as  the 
stars  of  a  summer's  night,  to  assist  the 
Premier  to  aid  the  people.  Let  the  germs 
Set  in  at  Sir  James,  and  perhaps  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  will  go  out  to  the  con- 
cession line?,  and  get  his  ears  to  the  ground. 
Perhaps  ^at  other  "unsirred"  James,  Mr. 
Duff,  of  Simcoe,  will  take  his  portfolio  out 


to  the  farms  and  rotate  it  for  a  while — 
using  alfalfa  to  get  at  an  original  idea 
from  the  subsoil  of  information  that  ought 
to  be  pumped  up  to  his  ears. 

The  call  of  the  soil  and  of  the  people  is 
coming  up. 

^   •&   /k 

VALUE   OF    THE    HOME 

The  maintenance  of  a  good  rural  home 
life  is  the  mainstay  of  our  existence  as  a 
people.  In  the  home  begins  the  lives  that 
make  or  destroy  our  social,  moral,  poli- 
tical and  even  physical  perfection. 

Wrecks  do  not  frequently  come  from 
well-ordered  homes.  A  boy  or  girl  who 
is  well-nourished,  clothed,  and  made  com- 
fortable at  home,  by  the  happy,  cheerful 
and  sane  philosophy  of  life  that  comes 
from  a  mother's  love  and  a  father's 
healthy  protection,  will  rarely  prove  a 
burden  upon  society  or  be  an  undesirable 
citizen . 

Nowhere  is  the  truth  of  this  more  ap- 
parent than  in  our  rural  homes.  Tne 
country  favors  high  aims  and  lofty  en- 
deavors. Under  the  sunrise  purity  of  her 
ozone-laden  atmosphere,  and  with  the  in- 
spiration from  lives  that  beat  from  every 
bush  and  throb  in  every  field,  the  countiy 
youth  has  an  heritage,  fit  for  a  race  of 
kings. 

But  what  do  we  find?  >  Too  many  of 
our  rural  homes  are  nothing  better  than 
pens.  Houses  that  have  no  excuse  for 
their  erection,  save  that  of  a  roof  to  pro- 
tect from  the  elements.  The  needs  of 
ventilation,  light  and  heat  are  subsidiary 
questions,  and  are  often  forgotten  in  the 
house  planning.  Consumption  and  other 
diseases  flourish  under  such  conditions. 

For  many  of  our  farm  homes  are  un- 
inviting to  the  boys  and  girls. ^  They  have 
no  rooms  they  can  call  their  own — no 
places  where  they  can  design,  scheme,  plan 
and  study — a  defect,  indeed,  when  we  con 
sider  that  our  Shorthorns,  our  Yorkshires 
or  our  Plymouth  Rocks  are  attended  to, 
in  every  detail  that  will  further  their  im- 
provement. Surely  our  boys  and  girls, 
and  particularly  our  farm-bred  youngster^ 
are  of  more  importance  than  many  bulls 
and  sheep! 

Where  are  the  farm  boys  and  girls  go- 
ing?   The  congestion  of  the  cities  explain- 
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the  situation.  They  are  leaving  for  the 
centres  of  population  and  are  generally 
making  good.  Yet  many  are  not.  These 
are  doing  work  there  that  has  nothing  to 
commend  it  in  comparison  with  farm  life 
except  the  advantages  of  the  latest  inven- 
tions as  applied  to  the  home  life.  The 
girls  find  housekeeping  less  irksome  and 
their  house-keeping  labors  less.  And  so 
the  drift  continues. 

And  why  not  have  better  homes  in  the 
country?  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
farmer  should  not  have  a  better  living 
right  out  at  the  source  of  all  production, 
than  the  best  that  the  20  x  100  city  lot 
can  give  him. 

There  is  no  greater  asset  for  any  young 
man,  than  an  idea.  Give  him  a  vision  of 
the  great  things  that  can  be  ac- 
complished upon  the  farm,  of  the 
riches  in  soil  regeneration,  of  the 
glories  of  animal  production  and  per- 
fection, of  the  abiding  interest  that  at- 
taches to  alfalfa  and  trees — all  these  vi- 
sions are  lying  around  him,  like  the  char- 
iots of  old  on  a  thousand  hills.  The  eyes 
that  could  behold  them  would  brighten 
and  the  ideas  streaming  forth  from  the 
glorification  would  so  enthuse  the  profes- 
sion of  agriculture  as  to  place  farm  life  in 
the  position  it  should  be.  There  is  no 
nobler  life  in  the  industrial  world  than 
that  of  the  man  who  does  things  upon  the 
farm.  The  home  should  be  the  feeding- 
ground  for  these  ideas. 

*   *   X 


WHAT    ABOUT    PUBLIC  OWNER- 
SHIP ? 

There  is  a  wave  of  public  ownership 
ideas  crossing  our  industrial  life.  Nearly 
every  politician  feels  it  to  be  incumbent 
upon  him  to  include  in  his  platform,  some 
form  of  this  question. 

Is  this  a  healthy  move?  Are  we  going 
to  be  better  by  Government  operation  of 
our  public  and  semi-public  utilities?  This 
is  a  question  that  many  have  not  stopped 
to  answer.  To  them,  the  thing  is  too 
plain  for  argument,  and  so  they  swallow 
the  whole  programme  holus-bolus. 

The  majority  of  people  are  not  endowed 
with  the  prescience  of  public  administra- 


tive ability.  They  are  themselves  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  present  competitive  age;  they 
'have  operated  their  own  affairs  much  upon 
a  laissez-faire  basis,  or  in  other  words,  have 
moved  about  in  the  commercial  world,  free 
to  do  what  they  willed. 

Hardly  possible  then  is  it  for  them  to 
pronounce  accurately  upon  the  question 
of  public  ownership,  which  lies  at  the  other 
extreme.  If  it  is  wrong  for  the  individual 
to  be  free,  why  is  it  wrong  for  the  corpora- 
tion? If  it  is  wrong  for  a  corporation  to 
overcome  competition  by  overpowering  it, 
why  is  it  not  wrong  for  the  farmer,  who 
gains  a  bigger  price  for  his  horse  or  his 
fruit  by  reason  of  his  superior  knowledge 
over  the  buyer?  In  other  words,  his  free 
competition  failed  as  a  principle  of  in- 
dustrial life?  Will  Government  operation 
be  a  cure? 

Again,  by  public  ownership  and  public 
operation,  why  is  it  Manitoba's  telephone 
system  is  costing  so  much?  Why  is  it 
the  New  Zealand  Government  railways 
are  hampering  distribution  in  many  sec- 
tions, in  order  that  the  political  party  in 
power  may  show  a  four  per  cent,  net- 
revenue? 

Why  is  it  that  the  private  individual 
cannot  have  the  common  law  rights  of 
appeal  against  the  Ontario  Government 
"Railway,  or  the  individual  be  forced  to 
allow  the  Hydro-Electric  management 
right-of-way  over  the  individual's  liberties 
without  redress  in  the  courts? 

These  and  many  other  questions  must 
be  solved  before  the  best  thinking  people 
will  conclude  that  public  ownership  is  the 
only  way  out  of  the  present  difficulties. 

Against  this,  look  at  the  Government 
control  of  rates  and  operation  as  instanced 
in  the  Consumers'  Gas  Company,  of  To- 
ronto. This  is  a  private  company,  yet 
they  produce  the  cheapest  gas  in  the  world 
to  the  consumer.  Their  stock  when  sold, 
must  be  sold  at  auction.  There  is  no 
melon-cutting  there. 

Would  not  efficient  governmental  con- 
trol be  a  better  solution?  Would ^  not  it 
be  well  to  encourage  private  enterprise  and 
private  executive  ability,  and  leave  the 
government  of  the  day  free  from  the  "en- 
tangling alliances"  of  the  commercial 
world?  It  is  worth  our  conscientious  con- 
sideration before  we  accept  entirely  the 
public  ownership  craze. 
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ALFALFA 

A  great  deal  is  being  written  about  al- 
falfa, but  it  is  not  enough.  In  the  old 
lands  it  is  called  medik,  and  in  some 
places,  lucerne.  No  matter  what  the  name 
is,  this  clover  should  be  growing  on  every 
hill  and  upland  from  coast  to  coast  in 
Canada. 

It  re-generates  the  soil,  bringing  up 
from  the  depths  the  plant  food  that  is 
necessary  for  its  growth.  It  deposists  its 
nodules  of  nitrogen  in  the  top  soil,  and  in 
its  death  leaves  a  wealth  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter as  well  as  a  capillary  system  of  drain- 
age that  puts  the  hardest  of  soils  into 
good  mechanical  condition. 

Moreover,  it  will  return  three  crops  of 
forage  a  year  to  the  farmer,  and  with  care 
he  will  get  five  tons  to  the  acre  every  year, 
for  several  years  in  succession.  It  is  al- 
most as  good  as  wheat  bran  for  feeding 
and  has  solved  the  feeding  bills  on  many 
a  farm  already. 

The  farmer  who  has  failed  to  grow  it  so 
far  should  not  be  discouraged.  There  is 
some  reason  in  his  soil  why  it  will  not 
grow,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  pleasure  for 
him  to  find  out  why. 

Good  seed  is  costly  this  year,  but  it  is 
poor  economy  to  stop  sowing  seed  one  year 
because  of  trie  price.  In  the  words  of  the 
street  we  say  to  every  farmer  "get  into  the 
alfalfa  game  now." 

*  *   * 
FARMER'S  SIDE  TRIPS 

It  has  been  a  notorious  fact  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  past  age,  than  of  the  pres- 
ent, that  the  average  farmer  has  been  dub- 
bed a  stay-at-home.  He  considered  it  a 
great  diversion  to  attend  an  auction  sale 
on  the  next  concession,  while  a  jaunt  to 
the  country  town  was  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  to  be  the  subject  of  household  con- 
versation for  days  before  and  after  the 
event. 

To  spend  a  dollar  in  railway  fare  was  al- 
most an  iniquity  to  him.  Yes,  even  now 
there  are  men  on  Canadian  farms  who 
have  not  ridden  on  a  steam  railroad !  One 
man  in  particular,  living  less  than  10 
miles  from  the  lake  front  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  the  owner  of  a  good  hundred 
acres  of  land,  well  stocked  and  fertile,  has 
never  yet  had  a  ride  on  a  railway  train. 


The  coming  of  electric  cars  and  of  the 
automobile,  with  the  daily  paper  and  the 
magazine  has  dragged  many  a  farmer  out 
of  his  shell.  He  has  ventured  away  from 
his  homestead  acres.  He  has  seen  what 
other  men  are  doing,  and  has  come  back 
to  make  the  home  brighter,  his  farming 
operations  the  better,  and  his  pocket-book 
fatter. 

But  greater  than  this,  in  this  drawing- 
out  process,  has  been  the  trek  to  the 
North- West.  A  few  hardy,  venturesome 
farmers  set  out,  a  few  years  ago,  to  culti- 
vate wheat  upon  the  prairie.  Contradic- 
tory evidences  of  their  success  gradually 
filtered  through  to  the  home  farmers. 
Others,  thus  encouraged  were  induced  to 
reach  out,  and  the  population  of  the  West 
to-day  bears  witness  of  the  turn  in  affairs. 

Nevertheless  there  are  many  young  men 
on  the  farms  to-day  who  are  keeping  their 
noses  to  the  grind-stone  of  farm  work  so 
closely  that  they  have  become  almost 
slaves  to  their  quarter  section.  They  are 
becoming  harder  and  harder  to  conceive 
of  new  ideas.  It  is  this  stay-at-home  habit 
that  is  hardening  them  to  their  unpro- 
gressive  attitude. 

Of  course,  at  the  other  extreme,  lies  the 
man  who  is  always  "on  the  road."  Such 
a  one,  of  course,  everybody  knows,  either 
as  a  ne'er-do-well,  or  a  horse  jockey. 

The  man,  though,  who  is  controlled  by 
his  stay-at-home  habits,  has  a.  great  many 
good  qualities.  The  world  has  need  of 
him.  Agriculture  wants  his  help,  his 
ideas,  and  his  monev  making  encourage- 
ment. He  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his 
neighborhood  to  get  out  and  hunt  for 
ideas,  to  the  betterment  of  his  local,  social 
life,  and  to  improvement  of  his  fortunes. 

Any  successful  breeder  of  live  stock  can- 
not afford  to  stay  at  home.  He  has  to 
visit  the  leading  live  stock  shows.  He  has 
to  read,  and  he  is  obliged  to  acquire  all 
the  information  that  he  can,  in  order  to 
keep  in  the  front  rank.  The  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  at  Chicago,  is  the  centre  of 
his  vocational  work.  The  Smithfield  of 
Canada,  held  at  Guelph,  is  the  big  Can- 
adian event  that  he  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  Brandon,  Manito- 
ba, and  Ottawa,  are  points  that  have  a  pe- 
culiar interest  to  him  in  this  line  also. 
Besides  there  are  many  other  exhibitions 
whore  he  can  learn. 

The  man  who  spends  a  dollar  in  travel, 
even   for  social   reasons,   gains  in   broad- 
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mindedness,  acquires  charitable  judg- 
ment-, builds  up  a  more  healthy  body, 
acquires  ideas  for  making  money,  and 
better  develops  an  all-round  Christian 
character.  Travel,  to  the  farmer,  must  be 
what  it  is  to  others,  a  liberal  education. 

)&   ^   ^ 

THE    INQUIRY    DEPARTMENT 

Farmer's  Magazine  welcomes  ques- 
tions on  agricultural  topics  from  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  our  country.  The  depart- 
ment is  being  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  such  information  as  may  be  use- 
ful to  farmers  in  their  work.  Many  far- 
mers are  now  asking  for  information 
along  certain  lines  of  their  work,  which 
has  been  obtained  by  scientific  investiga- 
tion by  men  and  colleges  equipped  for 
that  purpose. 

These  questions  will  be  answered  by  ex- 
perts, and  will  appear  in  a  regular  de- 
partment of  the  issue  with  the  initials  of 
the  writer  as  a  means  of  indenfication. 

All  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  Farmer's  Magazine,  Univer- 
sity Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

y&  &  & 

THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

The  one  real  live  spot  in  our  Canadian 
social  life  centres  around  the  country 
Church.  This,  to  the  man  who  looks  upon 
the  hard  facts  of  life  excites  a  wonder,  be- 
cause the  reason  for  the  Church's  existence 
is  because  of  an  idea. 

Some  writers  tell  us  that  it  is  ideas 
which  make  the  world  go.  Farmers  have 
been  loathe  to  believe  this.  They  hold 
that  it  is  either  muscle  or  money,  or  as 
the  old  adage  puts  it  "money  makes  the 
mare  go." 

To  explain  the  reason  why  the  institu- 
tion of  an  Idea  should  hold  men  and 
neighborhoods  in  thrall,  and  be  the  rally- 
ing point  for  the  social  life  of  the  country, 
will  prove  to  all  the  fact  that  an  Idea  has 
material  force  in  the  world. 

The  believer  in  the  idea  fights  for  his 
faith,  whether  that  faith  be  ethics  or  agri- 
culture. The  man  with  this  Idea  does 
things.  The  Idea  represents  action,  and 
therefore  is  opposed  to  stagnation. 


Stagnant  waters  become  evil  smelling, 
and  distribute  noxious  germs  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Reasoning  backwards,  the  distributor  of 
noxious  germs  is  a  person  whose  heart  is 
stagnant. 

Therefore,  we  may  safely  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  useful  man  in  the 
community  is  the  man  with  the  Idea. 

The  Church  that  is  not  progressive  and 
energetic,  does  not  possess  the  Idea,  and 
doubtless  a  search  would  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  idea  had  long  since  departed. 

The  best  men  in  any  community  are 
the  Church  men.  These  are  the  main 
supporters  of  the  moral  fabric  of  the 
nation. 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  farmers  are 
good  pillars  in  the  country  Church.  The 
strength  of  such  a  nation  is  as  the  strength 
of  ten. 

Where  the  preacher  is  poorly  paid,  and 
the  general  work  is  suffering  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  there  should  be  an  ante 
mortem  inquiry.  No  country  preacher  in 
a  prosperous  community  can  afford  to  be 
poorly  supported. 

■&.    ?&    )k 
FARM    CONSTRUCTION 

The  opening  months  of  the  year  are 
splendid  months  for  the  studying  of  all 
advanced  ideas  on  the  construction  of 
farm  buildings,  fences  and  bridges,  as 
well  as  the  planning  for  painting,  well- 
drilling,  wood  lot  planting,  lighting  and 
heating  installations. 

The  uses  that  cement  is  being  put  to 
on  the  farm  of  to-day,  are  so  many  that 
the  ordinary  farmer  should  acquire  all 
the  information  on  its  use  that  is  pos- 
sible. An  article  in  this  issue  will  ex- 
plain the  whole  question  of  cement  con- 
struction. The  work  can  easily  be  done 
by  the  farmer  with  the  aid  of  his  help. 
A  few  rules  have  to  be  observed,  and  or- 
dinary care  taken  in  the  selection  of 
materials. 

Many  farmers  will  require  new  silos 
during  the  coming  year.  Others  are 
building  barns,  houses,  pig  pens,  imple- 
ment sheds  and  granaries.  Cement  will 
largely  enter  into  their  construction. 

And  then  painting  is  another  great 
great  question  in  farm  economy.     If  for 
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no  other  reason  than  for  the  beautiful 
side  of  life,  the  farmer  should  paint  his 
buildings. 

The  nice  red  barn  always  elevates  the 
tone  of  the  community.  A  cosy,  not  too 
large,  well  decorated  country  home  is  a 
great  missionary  for  keeping  the  farm  boy 
where  life  is  the  freest  and  best. 

The  planting  of  trees  and  orchards  is 
within  the  range  of  every  owner  of  the 
farm.  Even  the  most  wind-swept  section 
of  the  prairie  can  be  made  beautiful  with 
the  Norway  spruce,  the  maple,  the  willow 
and  the  birch. 

Rural  Manitoba  presents  a  big  differ- 
ence to-day  over  the  Manitoba  of  30  years 
ago.  Fine  farms  with  painted  buildings, 
elegant  houses,  and  tree-lined  driveways, 
have  made  of  this  prairie  section  one  of 
the  finest  residential  spots  in  the  world. 

Such  is  possible  throughout  the  whole 
of  our  country,  and  especially  in  those 
older  parts  where  trees  are  as  common  as 
the  gophers  of  the  prairie,  which  the  In- 
dian hunts  for  his  meal. 

The  treeless,  unpainted  farmstead  is  one 
of  the  most  dejected  and  God-forsaken 
looking  spots  that  one  can  well  imagine. 
It  is  a  case  where  man  has  outraged 
nature,  for  a  desert  is  far  more  attractive. 

Now  is  the  time  to  study  this  question 
and  to  plan  for  the  most  economical  ways 
of  construction. 

*   &   * 
THE    HIRED    MAN 

Mr.  W.  F.  Maclean,  the  well-known 
proprietor  of  the  Toronto  World,  perhaps 
more  popularly  known  on  his  Donlands 
farm,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
Billy  Maclean,  once  startled  his  readers  by 
asking  the  pertinent  question:  "Where 
can  the  hired  man  wash  his  feet?" 

The  question  was  at  once  seized  upon, 
in  a  jocular  way  by  the  press  of  Canada, 
and  after  this  mood  had  passed,  inquiry 


into  the  question  of  country  house  accom- 
modation followed.  The  slogan  was  in- 
deed a  catchy  one,  but  it  was  the  outcome 
of  conditions  that  remain  on  many  a  farm. 

The  country  home  has  too  long  been 
without  a  bathroom  or  running  water  in 
the  home,  or  any  of  those  accommoda- 
tions that  make  for  creature  comforts.  The 
strenuous  wood-chopping  age  with  its  at- 
tendant wild  beasts  who  resented  man's 
interference  on  their  domain,  made  the 
home  a  safe  retiring  place.  Man  was  glad 
to  get  behind  the  friendly  walls,  and  to 
expose  as  little  space  in  windows  and  doors 
as  possible  to  their  savage  attacks. 

In  this  way  the  pioneer  overlooked  the 
need  for  light  and  air.  After  that  age 
had  passed,  the  sons  followed  in  the  old 
rut,  not  being  as  inquisitive  about  better 
things  as  even  their  fathers  were.  They 
forgot  that  man  must  make  his  life  con- 
form to  new  conditions,  in  order  to 
triumph  over  disease  and  poverty. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  leading  roads 
of  the  country  follow  the  old  Indian 
trails.  These  trails,  the  fable  runs,  were 
begun  by  a  calf  wandering  to  the  watering 
place. 

Human  nature  is  largely  in  this  class 
that  follows  the  bell-weather  of  custom  un- 
til some  inquiring  mind  calls  a  halt  to  the 
absurdity. 

This  cry  about  the  hired  man's  feet, 
therefore,  pointed  out  to  our  farmers, 
some  of  the  silly  ideas  they  have  obtained 
in  our  country  house  building.  We  plan 
for  the  parlor  that  we  shut  up  most  of  the 
time,  and  for  a  spare  bed-room  with  its 
ague  and  tuberculosis,  and  forget  to  put 
in  a  room  for  the  hired  man  to  wash  his 
feet. 

But  a  more  sensible  building  age  is 
coming  on,  and  the  modern  farm  home 
that  employs  help,  has  not,  only,  a  bath- 
room, but  an  office  room  where  papers  and 
magazines,  writing  material,  etc.,  are  for 
his  enjoyment. 


The  get  of  one  sire,  shown  at  the  International    in    December     by     Carpenter     &     Ross,     of 
Ohio.      Four  beauties  that  have  done  credit     in    Canada     and     the     States     to    tne 

Shorthorn   breed. 


The  Fight  for  Good  Beef 


By 


F.  M.  Chapman 


Note. — Anglo-Saxons  generally  are  fond  of  a  juicy  beef  steak.  The 
demand  for  the  best  is  greater  than  the  supply.  This  demand  is  only  curtailed 
by  reason  of  the  price  which  does  not  always  go  to  the  feeder  in  new  propor- 
tion. To  have  juicy  steaks  we  must  have  good  feeders,  good  and  healthy 
animals.  The  shows  at  Chicago  and  Guelph  were  attended  by  the  writer  of 
this  article,  who  has  written  his  impressions  in  this  fight  against  ignorance  and 
carlessness  in  the  feed  lots  and  barns,  and  how  blood  and  science  work  together 
to  get  best  results.  Mixed  farming,  which  fattens  a  few  choice  animals  and 
keeps  the  dual-purpose  cow,  is  favored. — Editor. 


Are  you  feeding  some  beef  cattle  this 
winter? 

Are  your  animals  as  good  specimens  as 
you  would  like? 

Do  you  know  where  you  can  go  and  buy 
another  young  bunch  to  feed? 

Do  you  know,  actually  know,  what  you 
are  going  to  realize  on  your  work,  suppos- 
ing conditions  to  be  normal? 

"Pertinent  questions  indeed!"  remarks 
the  successful  feeder  and  farmer. 

"Essential  to  business-like  farming," 
ejaculates  the  College  professor. 

"What  the  hang  do  I  care.  I  guess  I 
know  my  business,"  sniffed  the  grouchy 


know-it-all,  swinging  over  his  one-hinged 
gate. 

However,  these  questions  will  not  down. 
They  are  rising  like  spectres  all  over  the 
continent.  Meat-eaters,  who  pay  25c  a 
pound  for  sirloin,  none  too  good  at  that; 
farmers  who  feed  out  10c  to  get  back  8c ; 
dealers,  who  are  at  their  wit's  end  to 
satisfy  the  call  from  the  feedlots  for  stock- 
ers  to  replace  the  finished  loads;  Western 
markets  clamoring  for  the  best  of  cuts ;  the 
"potted-chicken"  trade  demanding  all  the 
veal  they  can  buy,  while  the  dietetic  de- 
mand of  the  age  is  crying  out  against  the 
possibility  of  tubercular  troubles;  all  these 
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make  it  plain  as  daylight  that  the  fight 
for  a  nation's  beef  supply  is  not  an  idle 
phantasy. 

You  Can  Tell  a  Dairy  Steak  ? 

A  commercial  traveler  made  the  remark 
recently,  that  he  could  tell  the  moment  he 
passed  Kingston  in  Old  Ontario,  by  the 
quality  of  the  hotel  steak.  Dairy  sections 
cannot  produce  a  good  beef  dinner. 

There  are,  perhaps,  more  calls  for  beef 
than  for  all  the  other  dishes.  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  people,  like  the  people  at  John 
Bull's  table,  thoroughly  enjoy  a  well- 
cooked  steak.  Yet,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
class  of  cookery  that  the  traveler,  so  often 
rails  at,  as  the  steak  that  is  served  up  to 
him.  One  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
stables  of  our  farmers  do  not  contain  the 
number  nor  the  quality  of  feeding  steers 
of  the  good  old  days. 

Certainly  Not  a  Money-Making  Game. 

Prof.  Grisdale,  of  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm,  started  out  his  address  at  the 
Ontario  Winter  Fair  at  Guelph  by  saying : 


"It  costs  the  farmer  6  to  10c  per 
pound  to  produce  beef  cattle,  and  the 
butcher  gets  them  for  4  to  8c  a  pound. 
Often  it  is  the  10c  cattle  that  gets  the 
4c  price.'' 

Hon.  John  Barrett,  of  the  U.S.,  in  are- 
cent  address  before  the  National  Geograph- 
ical Society,  said: 

"Tropical  America  will  furnish  the 
world's  future  meat  supply." 

Shortage  of  Beef. 

The  Breeder's  Gazette  of  Nov.  8th  last, 
said,  editorially: 

"We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  production  of  meat-produc- 
ing animals,  particularly  beef  cattle, 
has  not  kept  pace  with  other  branch- 
es of  the  live  stock  industry.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  21  per 
cent.,  while  the  decrease  in  beef  pro- 
duction has  taken  place,  it  is  evident 
that  a  wide  gap  may  develop  in  the 
supply." 


Victor — the   Grand   Champion    Angus   at   Chicago,  1911.    Fed  and  owned  by  Iowa  Agricultural 
College.    Sold  at  sale  for  second  highest  price  known  at  the  International — 90c  a  lb. 
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Still    plenty    of    good    big    oxen    are    used   in  this     way,     both     in    western    and     Maritime  Canada. 


In  Canada  the  shortage  of  beef  can  be 
judged  from  the  facts  that  the  prices  for 
feeders  this  fall  has  been  from  4y2  to  5V2 
cents  and  many  stables  have  not  their  sup- 
plies. Again  the  shortage  of  feed  in  On- 
tario is  sending  cows  and  young  stock  to 
a  premature  market.  The  Western  Prov- 
inces have  a  large  amount  of  cheap  wheat 
but  the  cattle  are  not  to  be  had  for  the 
feeding. 

The  dairy  demands  have  upset  cattle 
feeding  on  many  farms.  The  marketing 
of  Veals  also  has  increased  the  shortage  of 
supply,  while  the  prevalence  of  tubercular 
troubles  in  some  poorly  ventilated  stables, 
and  too  many  of  our  farms  are  guilty  on 
this  score,  and  the  rumors  that  many  pure- 
bred herds  dare  not  bring  in  the  test,  assist 
in  the  general  slump  from  an  adequate 
beef  supply. 

Too  Low  Prices. 

Moreover,  the  unsatisfactory  prices  ob- 
tained by  many  farmers    on    high-priced 


land,  has  tended  to  the  discouragement  of 
beef  production  on  the  small  farms.  The 
farmer  himself  overcomes  the  difficulty  of 
his  supply  in  his  co-operative  beef-ring. 

Where,  then,  is  our  future  supply  tc 
come  from? 

It  is  a  question  that  our  stockmen  must 
take  hold  of,  also  our  governments  need  to 
give  the  matter  attention.  Dairying  has 
received  its  share  of  attention  from  the 
legislatures.  The  invasion  of  the  Holstein, 
the  Jersey  and  the  Ayrshire  has  driven  the 
old  dual-purpose  Shorthorn  cow,  in  many 
places,  out  of  the  field.  The  fashion  of 
the  times  has  been  for  a  specialized  dairy 
breed.  The  demand  for  milk  products 
have.,  been  insistent  and  farms  have  made 
money  and  been  enriched  in  the  making 
thereby. 

The  opening  up  of  the  Canadian  West 
to  grain  farming  has  crowded  out 
ranch.  And  so  the  fight  for  good  beef 
becomes  acute. 
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Yet  the  beef  cattle  interests  hold  thous- 
ands in  thrall.  To  many,  it  is,  indeed, 
fascinating.  Big-hearted,  liberty-loving 
men  still  dwell  on  farms  where  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  choice  beef  animals  is,  to 
them,  their  supremest  joy.  Banker  Du- 
thie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  finds  his  greatest 
happiness  in  the  feedlots  of  his  celebrated 
Collynie  Shorthorn  herd.  A  Booth,  a 
Cruickshank,  a  Willis,  a  Marr,  may  be 
rated  as  men  that  have  adorned  the  history 
of  cattle  breeding  and  have  loved  their 
work. 

Canadian  and  American  farms  are  pro- 
ducing to-day  the  cattle  equal  to  any  the 
world  has  seen.  At  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago,  there 
were  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Short- 
horns and  "Doddies"  that  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed.  Speaking  of  the  car-lots 
of  Aberdeen  Angus,  the  English  judge, 
J.  J.  Cridlan,  of  London,  said: 

'  "In  all  my  experience,  I  have 
never  seen  15  head  of  cattle  so  true 
to  type  and  so  symmetrical  in  con- 
formation or  so  smooth  in  character." 


The  Joy  of  Being  a  Breeder. 

And  it  is  this  type-getting,  this  symme- 
try of  form,  this  reproduction  of  animal 
life  that  constitutes  the  one  great  joy  of 
the  breeder's  art.  The  laws  of  reproduc- 
tion, heredity  and  breeding  are  as  worthy 
of  research  as  are  other  laws  of  more  hon- 
ored sciences.  To  understand  them  and  to 
blend  into  one's  ideals,  makes  of  the  breed- 
er an  artist  indeed. 

Again,  there  is  a  love  for  animal  life 
that  inspires  the  young  man  to  get  a  herd 
of  his  own.  With  this  sense  of  ownership 
comes  a  fine  sense  of  responsibility.  And 
intellectual  culture  grows  under  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  sciences  and  arts  that 
produce  a  perfect  animal.  A  man  who 
knows  all  about  a  perfect  beef  animal  has 
almost  a  liberal  education. 

This  pursuit  demands  the  open  farm 
and  out-of-door  life.  It  leads  men  out  to 
the  hills  and  the  fertile  valleys.  It  charms 
them  with  the  wonders  of  astronomy  and 
the  miracle  of  the  grasses. 


RfffgTfiffster     the  Grand   Champion    Shorthorn   bull  at  Chicago.     J.   A.  Watts,  of  Salem,   Ont. 
gave   him   a   close   run    in   his    Imp.   Gtainfonl    M.irquis. 
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PROF.   GRISDALE. 

Director  Central  Experimental  Farm,   Ottawa, 

who  discussed  the  beef  situation  at  Guelph. 


Beef-Raising  Requires  Less  Labor 

Coming  to  the  more  practical  aspect  of 
stable  feeding,  the  Canadian  farmer  find? 
that  machinery  can  do  more  for  him  in  the 
beef  cattle  business  than  in  any  other  form 
of  agricultural  activity.  lie  blends  in  the 
feeding  of  beef  cattle  with  his  farm  oper- 
ations and  the  labor  question  to  him  is  not. 
so  acute. 

"I  like  beef-raising/'  said  Tromas 
McMillan,  of  Huron,  before  the  Win- 
ter Fair  gathering,  "because  it  fits  in 
with  my  farming  operations.  I  can 
prepare  my  soil,  keep  my  rotations 
and  proceed  with  my  summer's  work, 
unembarrassed  by  the  cattle  that  go 
out  to  pasture.  In  the  winter  time 
loose-feeding  allows  me  to  feed  large 
numbers  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
labor." 

The  average  returns  to  the  feeder  for- 
beef  cattle,  were  $36.52  per  head  over  a 
period  of  five  years  in  Mr.  McMillan's  case. 
Prof.  Grisdale  claimed  an  average  of 
about  $30.00  in  all  their  feeding  experi- 
ments both  in  Western  Canada  and  in 
Eastern  Canada. 
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Macdonald    College    judging    team    of    young  farmers,   who   won    first   place  at   Chicago. 
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Many  farmers  have  made  individual  re- 
turns bigger  than  these,  these  purchasing 
prices  and  feed  values  being  exceptionally 
favorable.  That  a  farmer  must  buy  well, 
manage  well  and  sell  well  are  essential. 
The  element  of  the  person  must  enter  in- 
to 'the  results.  We  cannot  figure  on  this 
wise  as  in  arithmetic,  but  always  in  Al- 
gebra— with  X  ias  the  unknown  quantity. 
That  X  is  the  personal  element  which  de- 
termines in  many  cases  all  the  difference 
between  loss  and  gain. 

The  Dual  Purpose  Cow. 

It  were  far  better  that  our  beef  supplies 
should  come  from  our  home  farms.  The 
best  system  of  farming  to  produce  this  is 
that  of  mixed  farming  with  dual-purpose 
cows.  To  some,  this  is,  of  course,  foolish- 
ness because,  they  aver  that  the  dual-pur- 
pose cow  does  not  exist.  However,  with 
all  due  deference  to  our  "wedge-form"  en- 
thusiast, the  time  when  every  farmer  in 
older  Ontario  had  his  deep-milking,  big- 
bodied,  Shorthorn  grade  cows — then  was 


"Marcelles" — the  Ontario  bull  that  won  3rd  at 

Chicago.    Owned   by   tne   Robsons,    of 

Ilderton,  Ont. 

a  time  when  our  supply  of  dairy  products 
was  not  short,  and  our  stacker  trade  was 
always  satisfied  with  the  calves  that  grew 
up  to  feeding  age  on  the  good  old  farm- 
stead. Seldom,  to-day,  do  we  see  such 
calves  as  formerly — healthy,  sleek,  red, 
white,  and  roan  beauties,  thrifty  on  the 
native  grasses  and  skim-milk  of  those  days. 


Corrector   Fairfox— One   of   the   Herefords  shown   by   J.  P.   Cudaby,   of  Kansas,   at  Chicago. 
The  Herefords  were  strong  in  all  classes.    They   are   well   liked   on    the    range. 
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_'The  champion   carlot  of  Hereford  fat  cattle  of  Chicago. 


Had  we  the  same"  number  of  farmers 
producing  them,  with  the  cows  that  could 
produce  from  6,000  to  10,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  year,  on  all  the  small  farms  of  the 
country,  we  would  doubtless  not  hear  of 
a  shortage  of  beef,  or  milk  products  either. 

Some  Feeding  Heresies. 

There  have  been  feeding  heresies  too, 
on  our  Canadian  farms,  that  have  done 
the  business  harm. 

1.  We  have    made    too    much  work 

out  of  it. 

2.  We  have  been  slow  to  take  advan- 

tage of  the  loose  box  stall  meth-  . 
ods. 

3.  We  have  not  fed  grain  and  rough- 

age scientifically. 

4.  Ventilation  has  been  bad  and  too 

often  we  have  cursed  our  luck 
when  really  we  were  trying  to 
make  water  run  up  hill. 

5.  Too  often  we  have  endangered  our 

whole  herd  to  save  one  diseased 
animal. 
The  feeder  must  be  a  broadminded  biy 
man.    He  must  be  a  student,  a  feeder,  and 


a  salesman.  He  must  be  quick  to  perceive 
and  as  quick  to  execute.  A  good  planner 
will  fail,  if  he  is  slow  to  act.  Likewise 
the  hasty  man  does  things  and  mature^ 
his  judgment  afterwards.  Each  type  of 
man  has  added  his  inglorious  failures  to 
the  long  list  of  feeding  tragedies. 

Will  He  Come  Back? 

A  visitor  at  the  great  Chicago  Show,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Guelph  Show,  would  fail 
to  see  any  signs  of  a  dearth  in  the  produc- 
tion of  good  cattle.  At.  the  Union  Stock! 
Yards,  Chicago,  hundreds  of  pens  of  choic- 
est Angus,  sileekest  Herefords  and  proud 
Shorthorns,  well-finished,  typical  and  all- 
round  good,  entered  the  channel  of  con- 
sumption. Individual  animals  of  "bloom 
and  feather"  delighted  his  admiring  eyes. 
Everything  pointed  to  wealth  and  plenty 
in  the  livestock  world.  At  Guelph,  more 
exhibitors  were  out  than  ever  before.  The 
amateur  classes  were  well  contested  by 
many  young  men,  whose  fat  steer  exhibits 
showed  that  they  had  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  how  to  do  things. 
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Nevertheless,  while  the  expert  class  is 
growing,  the  average  stable  is  not  finishing 
the  few  of  a  former  day — a  fact  that  is 
telling  against  a  constant  supply  of  good 
beef. 

There  is  Hope  in  Alfalfa. 

But  the  situation  is  not  without  hope. 
One  gleam  of  brightness  lies  in  the  use  of 
alfalfa  and  ensilage  for  feeding  purposes 
on  the  farm.  Alfalfa  can  be  produced  at 
a  low  cost  on  the  average  Canadian  farm. 
Corn  for  ensilage  purpose  grows  on  even 
our  Peace  River  wheat  lands.  These  two 
crops  will  solve  the  question  of  cheap  feed 
for  roughage  purpose.  The  wheat,  barley 
and  linseed  crops  of  Canada  should  fur- 
nish the  concentrates  for  the  ration.  The 
cheap  transportation  of  these  will  solve 
their  cost  bills.  The  feeding  of  core  mo- 
lasses meals  is  increasing  also.  It  is  well 
to  note  that  the  champion  carlot  of  Chi- 
cago got  molasses  meals  in  their  rations. 


Transportation   is  Canada's   Trouble. 

What  about  transportation?  What  is 
the  keystone  of  Canada's  difficulties.  Al- 
ready dire  reports  of  car  shortage  comes 
from  the  wheat  fields  where  grain  is  piled 
up  on  the  prairie,  where  temporary  gran- 
aries are  filled  with  good  wheat  mixed  with 
enough  ice  and  snow  to  spoil  it,  if  trans- 
portation does  not  effect  a  release  soon. 

"With  all  our  railways  and  bonused 
waterways  they  fail  in  the  great  wheat 
haul.  We  bonus  the  iron  industries.  Why 
not  the  beef  industry?  Is  it  not  time  that 
more  attention  was  given  to  the  profitable 
production  of  beef  by  the  government? 
And  to  the  question  of  transportation  rates 
and'  favorable  terms  for  livestock  shippers. 

Must  South  America  Feed  Us. 

We  do  not  need  to  depend  on  Tropical 
America  for  our  beef.     We  do  not  need  to 


The  Champion   Shorthorn   steer   herd, 


it  Chicago.     Note  the  backs,  and  purebred   intelligence 
in   the  faces. 
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The   Champion    Galloway    Steer   at   Chicago. 


The  Grand   Champion  Shorthorn   cow   at  Chicago,    1911.      Also     champion     at    the     Western 

Canada  fairs. 
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The  champion   purebred   Angus  steer  at  the  I  nternational,   owned  by  Nebraska  Agricultural 

College. 


wail  at  the  passing  of  the  cattle  ranch.  If 
each  of  our  farms  was  turning  out  a  few 
of  the  right  kind,  well-fed,  finished  and 
marketed,  we  would  be  independent  of 
foreign  fields. 

The  great  lessons  that  Chicago  taught 
in  her  prizes  'and  awards  in  beef  cattle 
were : 


James  Bowman,  of  Guelph,    the   Angus  breed 

er,   was   a  judge  of   the  fat  stock   at   Toronto 

Fat  Stock  Show. 


There  are  good  animals  in  every 
breed — Galloway,  Angus,  Red 
Poll,  Hereford  and  Shorthorn. 

The  feeder  has  his  choice  and  he 
should  breed  the  ones  his  heart 
delights  in. 

To  get  the  best  returns  the  cattle 
must  be  rushed  from  calf-food 
to  the  block.  It  does  not  pay  to 
feed  a  steer  for  three  years  be- 
fore realizing  on  him.  It  is  then 
the  cost  amounts  up  to  10c. 

Blood  tells.  The  pure-blooded  ani- 
mals were  in  the  majority  in  the 
carlots  at  the  International. 

The  use  of  a  first-class  sire  is  of 
first  magnitude.  Time  and  again 
has  this  been  shown.  At  Chicago, 
who  could  not  trace  the  excel- 
lence of  a  Sir  Blackbird,  a  Beau 
Columbus,  a  Cumberland's  Lost, 
and  a  Whitehall  Sultan  or  an 
Avondale?  No  prize  fat  stock 
man  at  Guelph  thinks  of  com- 
peting with  an  animal  of  non- 
descript breeding. 


Powder  Making  at  Nanaimo 


By 


Aileen   McClughan,  in  the  "British  Columbia  Magazine" 


ti   A     GLOW  of  red  amongst  those  nit- 

x\  ric-acid  fumes,  a  rise  of  a  couple 
of  degrees  in  that  thermometer, 
and  there  would  be  left  not  even  a  pre- 
tence of  remains  over  which  to  hold  a 
funeral  service." 

So  said  my  guide  as  we  stood  in  the 
first  of  the  series  of  "danger"  buildings 
in  the  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Cana- 
dian Explosives  Company  at  Departure 
Bay,  a  couple  of  miles  north  of  Nanaimo. 
Someone  made  a  giddy  jest  about  "saving 
funeral  expenses,"  and  we  proceeded  to 
examine  the  main  feature  of  the  room — 
a  steel  tank  about  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
four  feet  high.  We  were  told  that  it  con- 
tained a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  both  violently  corrosive  and 
poisonous,  though  in  no  way  inflammable 
or  explosive.  Through  a  tube  at  the  top 
a  thin  stream  of  glycerine  was  trickling 
into  the  acid,  and  the  whole  mixture  was 
being  agitated  by  compressed  air,  so  that 
it  frothed  like  a" vat  of  beer.  This  inno- 
cent-looking product  we  were  told  was 
nitro-glycerine,  an  explosive  ten  times 
more  violent  than  gunpowder,  and  a 
hundred  times  more  sensitive  to  shock  or 
friction. 

Painfully  recalling  o'ur  school  chemis- 
try we  were  made  to  understand  that  the 
nitric  acid  combined  with  the  glvcerine 
to  form  the  nitro-glycerine,  while  water 
was  given  off  as  a  by-product  and  absorbed 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes  no  fur- 
ther nart  in  the  reaction. 

"Chemical  action  produces  heat"  was 
one  of  the  old  "chestnuts"  of  our  school 
days.  We  all  remember  how  hot  the 
beaker  of  water  became  when  we  dropped 
some  sulphuric  acid  into  it.  Imagine  a 
reaction  of  that  sort  going  on  on  a  large 


scale  alongside  a  similar  union  of  nitric 
acid  and  glycerine,  and  you  get  some  idea 
of  what  a  furnace  the  nitrator  tank,  if  left 
to  itself,  would  suddenly  become. 

But  the  chemist  has  the  art  of  overcom- 
ing these  little  difficulties.  Not  only  is 
the  mixture  kept  in  constant  agitation,  but 
the  tank  is  traversed  by  coils  of  tubing 
through  which  circulates  a  brine  made 
with  calcium  chloride.  This  solution  has 
a  low  freezing  point,  and  can  therefore  be 
maintained  at  a  temperature  17  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

With  one  hand  resting  carelessly  upon 
the  sleeping  Vesuvius  under  his  care,  a 
stolid  Scotsman  sits  with  watchful  eye 
fixed  upon  the  termometer,  which  may 
not  rise  above  50  degrees  Fahr.,  and  upon 
the  escaping  nitric-acid  fumes  which  must 
never  by  any  chance  take  on  a  ruddy  hue. 
Evidently  the  nrospect  of  being  blown 
heavenward  in  a  million  separate  atoms 
does,  not  at  all  disconcert  him.  We  are 
disappointed  because  he  does  not  "look  the 
part."  A  confectioner  over  a  cauldron  of 
syrup  in  a  candy  factory  might  look  very 
much  as  he  does.  Yet  there  he  sits  day 
by  day  brewing  the  forces  which  upheave 
mountains  and  which  rend  the  mineral 
wealth  from  the  deep-laid  strata  of  the 
earth. 

Should  any  of  the  dreaded  danger  sig- 
nals make  their  appearance,  the  operator 
can  only  open  a  tap  leading  from  the 
nitro-glycerine  tank  to  a  tank  of  water 
(also  agitated  by  compressed  air)  outside 
the  building,  blow  a  warning  whistle,  and 
leave  the  place — if  possible.  This  is.  called 
"drowning"  the  charge.  On  account  of 
the  precautions  taken  the  "drowning"  pro- 
cess is  seldom  necessary.  Neither  is  it 
always  successful.   Cases  have  been  known 
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when  the  tank  of  refractory  nitro-glycer- 
ine  refused  to  be  drowned,  and  rising  up 
in  its  might  blew  both  building  and  work- 
men into  miscroscopic  particles.  During 
such  an  incident  which  occurred  once  at 
the  Nanaimo  works,  the  stretch  of  railroad 
nearby  was  torn  up  and  twined  in  a  grace- 
ful spiral  round  a  tree  some  distance  off. 

From  the  nitrating  house  we  shuffle  out, 
moving  with  some  difficulty  in  the  large 
overshoes  loaned  us  for  the  occasion. 
Shoes  with  nails  or  hard  metal  of  any  sort 
in  the  soles  are  forbidden  in  the  "danger" 
houses;  matches  are  high  treason,  and 
even  hairpins  are  frowned  upon.  Into 
these  buildings  there  may  enter  nothing 
from  which  a  spark  could  possibly  be 
struck.  The  floors  and  walls  are  lined 
with  lead  or  rubberoid.  No  movable  ar- 
ticle of  iron  or  other  hard  metal  is  per- 
mitted. 

The  nitro-glycerine  is  carried  from  the 
nitrating  house  through  a  covered  lead 
gutter  to  the  separating  house.  The  vari- 
ous "danger"  houses  are  placed  at  some 
distance  from  each  other  in  order  that 
an  explosion  occurring  in  one  process  may 
not  involve  the  others.  The  plant  at  Na- 
naimo is  distributed  over  an  area  of  more 
than  one  hundred  acres. 

In  the  separator  house  the  liquid  is  re- 
ceived in  a  lead  tank.  Here  you  have  the 
nitro-glycerine  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion 
diffused  throughout  the  sulphuric  acid. 
The  problem  now  is  to  separate  the  latter 
from  the  former.  As  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  very  heavy  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  and  the  nitro-glycerine  is  drawn  off 
by  means  of  a  tube  opening  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a  movable  saucer  kept  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid.  If  beautiful  peacock- 
green  rings  should  appear  on  the  surface 
of  the  nitro-glycerine,  the  operator  would 
know  that  the  explosive  had  begun  to  dis- 
integrate, and  his  chances  of  escape  would 
be  too  trifling  for  description. 

From  the  separator  building  the  nitro- 
glycerine is  carried  away  to  another  "dan- 
ger" building,  called  the  wash-house. 
Here  it  is  passed  into  water,  the  mixture 
being  agitated  by  means  of  compressed 
air.  Any  impurities  present,  such  as  ex- 
cess of  nitric  acid,  are  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  witn  it  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
tank,  where  it  is  drawn  off  by  a  series  of 
taps.  The  explosive  is  thus  washed  twice 
with  water,  and  lastly  with  a  solution  of 


common  washing  soda,  which  neutralizes 
the  last  traces  of  acid,  and  leaves  nitro- 
glycerine in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first 
used  for  blasting  purposes  about  fifty 
years  ago. 

isitro-glycerine  is  a  harmless-looking 
substance,  more  like  olive  oil  than  any- 
thing else.  Its  historic  interest  is  consid- 
erable when  one  remembers  that  its  dis- 
coverer, Alfred  Nobel,  was  obliged  while 
making  his  experiments  to  move  many 
times  from  place  to  place,  'because  people 
regarded  him  as  too  dangerous  a  neigh- 
bor. 

Although  Nobel's  explosive  was  ten 
times  more  powerful  than  gunpowder,  it 
was  finally  prohibited,  because  of  the  nu- 
merous and  dreadful  accidents  attendant 
upon  its  use  as  a  blasting  agent.  The 
burglar  to-day  who  carries  a  can  of  nitro- 
glycerine for  tne  purpose  of  blowing  open 
a  bank  safe  is  taking  a  risk  even  more 
serious  than  that  of  discovery. 

One  of  the  most  useful  tools  of  civiliza- 
tion might  have  been  lost  had  not  Nobel 
found  that  by  absorbing  the  liquid  ex- 
plosive into  certain  solid  substances  he 
could  retain  most  of  its  useful  properties, 
while  eliminating  the  harmful  ones.  The 
solid  nitro-glycerine  became  known  as 
dynamite.  So  safe  has  the  use  of  the  once 
ostracized  explosive  become  that,  in  the 
form  of  Samsonite  and  Monobel  powder, 
it  can  be  used  even  in  the  most  dangerous 
coal  mines. 

Passing  on  to  the  mixing  house  we  saw 
the  pale  yellow  liquid  being  blended  with 
the  absorbent  "dope,"  as  it  is  called — the 
dope  in  this  case  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  Chili  saltpetre  and  finely  ground  wood 
pulp. 

"All  the  variations  of  dynamite,"  our 
guide  told  us,  "are  dependent  upon  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  the  dope  em- 
ployed. For  railway  construction  and  for 
blasting  gold  quartz  we  mix  25  per  cent, 
of  dope  with  75  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycer- 
ine. To  obtain  an  explosive  with  slower 
and  less  shattering  effect  the  reverse  pro- 
portions might  be  employed.  Stumping 
powder,  which  is  calculated  to  tear  the 
stump  out  entirely,  consists  of  75  per  cent, 
black  powder  and  25  per  cent,  nitro-glyc- 
erine. So  you  see  that  even  so  violent  and 
powerful  a  servant  as  nitro-glycerine  has 
been  harnessed  and  made  to  yield  up  its 
power  by  degrees  as  required." 
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The  formulae  for  the  various  nitro- 
glycerine explosives,  along  with  a  list  of 
their  properties,  would  fill  a  large  volume. 
They  are  made  to  suit  every  condition  of 
elasticity :  safety  in  mines,  slow  and  rend- 
ing explosion,  immunity  to  the  action  of 
water,  non-freezabilitv.  and  so  forth. 
Many  of  the  processes  are  known  only  to 
the  Nobel  Company,  of  which  the  Can- 
adian Explosives  Company  is  a  branch. 

The  nitro-glycerine,  or  dynamite,  as  it 
is  called  after  mixing,  is  packed  in  heavy 
paper  cartridges  about  ten  inches  long  and 
an  inch  or  two  in  diameter.  These  are 
made  in  a  separate  house  by  a  machine 
that  cuts  and  rolls  the  paper  and  then 
crimps  it  at  one  end.  Large  cauldrons  of 
melted  paraffin  sit  simmering  over  gas 
flames,  and  into  these  the  cartridges  are 
dipped,  in  order  to  make  them  imper- 
vious to  atmospheric  moisture,  which, 
combining  with  the  dope,  would  cause  it 
to  loosen  its  hold  upon  the  nitro-glycerine. 

The  machinery  for  filling  these  cart- 
ridges is  found  in  a  building  some  dis- 
tance off.  It  is  made  entirely  of  wood  fast- 
ened together  with  nails  and  hinges  of 
brass.  If  an  iron  bolt  is  required  any- 
where it  must  be  overlaid  with  wood.  The 
dynamite  is  held  in  a  wooden  tray  lined 
with  grey  rubberoid  and  is  packed  into 
the  cartridges  by  means  of  a  series  of 
wooden  pistons  moved  to  and  fro  by  hand 
power.  Although  the  Canadian  Explo- 
sives Company  declines  to  give  statistics  of 
its  output,  it  is  the  boast  of  the  plant  at 
Nanaimo  that  their  daily  pack  per  man  of 
dynamite  cartridges  is  the  largest  on  the 
continent. 

Another  interesting  building  is  that  in 
which  the  dopes  are  prepared.  Here  are 
large  brick  furnaces  and  grist  mills  into 
which  the  Chili  saltpetre  or  wood  pulp 
passes  very  coarse  and  moist,  coming  out 
marvellously  dry  and  fine  at  the  other  end. 
Piles  of  the  dry,  dusty  stuff  lie  on  the 
floor  previous  to  being  taken  away  for  use 
in  the  mixing  house. 

The  Nanaimo  factory  turns  out  several 
explosives  more  powerful  than  dynamite. 
One  of  these  is  blasting  gelatine,  a  solu- 
tion of  guncotton — itself  a  violent  explo- 
sive— with  nitro-glycerine.  The  mixture 
forms  a  jelly-like  mass  which  can  be  made 


to  conform  to  any  shape  of  bore-hole.  It 
is  the  most  powerful  form  in  which  nitro- 
glycerine can  be  used  with  safety.  It  was 
this  explosive  which  was  used  in  blasting 
the  St.  Gothard  tunnel. 

Gelignite,  a  modification  of  blasting 
gelatine,  is  also  manufactured  in  large 
quantities.  It  can  be  used  under  water, 
and  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  mining  and  for 
rock  blasting.  Looking  at  the  long 
sausages  of  gelignite  beinp-  cut  up  and 
rolled  into  the  form  of  cartridges,  one 
might  imagine  oneself  in  a  candy  factory ; 
but  the  precautions  taken  against  explo- 
sion show  that  this  substance  which  so 
closely  resembles  Turkish  delight  is  really 
something  with  very  different  properties. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  word  "explosive" 
in  our  language  has  acquired  a  somewhat 
sinister  meaning.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  explosives  are  constructive  rather 
than  destructive.  They  tear  down  only 
in  order  that  some  other  force  may  be 
enabled  to  build  up.  In  their  absence 
railway  construction,  especially  through 
rugged  country,  would  be  impossible; 
without  them  mining  on  a  large  scale 
could  hardly  exist.  They  lay  bare  the 
coal  seams  and  dislodge  the  coal,  which  is 
an  indispensable  factor  of  almost  every  in- 
dustry. Faith,  if  strong  enough,  is  said 
to  move  mountains,  but  apparently  our 
mundane  article  never  quite  comes  up  to 
standard ;  at  least,  nitro-glycerine  still  has 
it  beaten  by  several  laps. 

A  dynamite  manufacturing  plant  in 
British  Columbia  is  far  from  being  a 
"white  elephant."  In  this  province  are 
some  of  the  largest  gold,  coal,  and  copper 
mines  in  the  world,  for  all  of  which  blast- 
ing agents  are  required.  A  dozen  new 
railways  are  either  building  or  about  to 
be  built.  Tons  of  blasting  dynamite  will 
be  used  before  the  steel  rails  can  be  laid 
through  the  mountains  into  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  interior  and  down  to  the 
"waters  of  the  West,"  where  lie  the  big 
seaport  towns  of  the  future. 

Surely  it  was  not  in  irony  that  Nobel 
— manufacturer  of  cordite  and  lyddite,  as 
well  as  of  dynamite — designated  his 
famous  prizes,  amongst  other  things,  "for 
literary  work  of  an  idealistic  tendency 
and  for  the  promotion  of  international 
peace." 


The  War  Against  Weeds 


By 

Oscar  Brown 


Note. — When  the  Seed  Control  Act  came  into  force  in  Canada  a  few 
short  years  ago,  many  farmers  found  out  how  full  their  clover  and  timothy 
seeds  were  of  foul  weeds,  and  just  how  much  money  they  lost  .thereby .  One 
farmer  reported  to  us  that  he  lost  $32  on  twenty  bushels  of  red  clover  seed, 
because  of  the  presence  of  buchhorn,  a  weed  that  he  never  knew  to  be  trouble- 
some before.  He  thought  he  had  clean  seed.  An  examination  of  the  next 
crop  ivas  made.  From  a  half -acre  he  pulled  the  plants  and  counted  the  seeds 
produced  by  an  average  root.  From  these  he  found  out  that  on  the  acre  at 
the  same  rate  would  be  produced  over  2,200,000  seeds.  Needless  to  say,  that 
farmer  is  heartily  in  favor  with  the  Seed,  Control  Act. — Editor. 


SEED  fairs  and  field  crop  competitions 
have  become  so  generally  known  to 
the  farming  population  of  Canada 
that  many  have  already  forgotten  the  dark 
ages  before  they  came  into  existence.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  of  last  year  over  one  hund- 
red seed  fairs  were  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  1900  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  seed  fair  in  Canada,  Last  year 
also,  one  hundred  and  ten  field  crop  com- 
petitions were  held,  the  Seeds  branch  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
supplying  judges.  In  1905  the  field  crop 
competition  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future. 
These  examples  serve  to  show  that  the 
work  of  the  Seeds  branch  at  Ottawa  under 
Mr.  George  H.  Clark  is,  in  some  of  its 
phases  at  least,  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  On  this  account  its  importance 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  farming 
population  and  the  weal  of  the  whole 
country  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  recog- 
nized. 

The  Government  seed  work  was  not 
started  until  1900,  and  for  five  full  years 
was  allowed  to  drift  on  as  a  division  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Dairy  branch,  at  that 
time  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jas. 
W.  Robertson.  In  1905  Professor  Robert- 
son retired;  the  same  year  the  Government 
passed  the  first  Seed  Control  act,  and  at  the 
same  time  boosted  the  work  in  seeds  from 
the  status  of  a  division  to  that  of  a  branch 


with  the  present  commissioner  at  its  head 
and  Mr.  T.  G.  Raynor  as  his  assistant. 
The  branch  was  to  have  for  its  special 
business  the  administration  of  the  Seed 
Control  act,  but  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
of  its  officers  have  since  made  it  a  public 
man-of-all-work  for  the  promotion  of  good 
farming  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to 
seeds.  The  aim  throughout  has  been — 
through  aggressive  educational  work,  sup- 
plemented bv  restrictive  legislation — to 
make  it  easy  for  the  farmers  to  procure 
seed  of  the  best  quality,  and  to  show  them 
how  unwise  it  is  to  use  inferior  seed. 

Clean  Seed  Wanted  Now. 

Some  farmers — much  fewer  in  numbers 
to-day  than  ten  years  ago —  regard  seed 
and  the  quality  of  seed  sown  as  matters 
of  comparatively  trivial  importance  in  the 
outcome  of  their  crop.  By  their  illogical 
optimism,  which  has  led  them  to  scatter 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds, 
whole  farms  in  certain  districts  have  been 
rendered  practically  useless,  the  propor- 
tion of  weeds  rendering  futile  the  efforts 
of  good  seed  to  expand  into  grain.  Many 
farms  have  had  to  be  abandoned  for  this 
very  reason. 

To  combat  this  ignorant  regardlessness 
of  the  value  of  good  seed  was,  therefore, 
the  first  work  of  the  government  branch, 
and  it  was  towards  this  end  that  Professor 
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Robertson  in  1900  organized  throughout 
the  country  a  competition  among  rural 
boys  and  girls  in  the  selection  of  seed 
grain.  It  was  1902,  however,  before  the 
educational  work  attained  to  any  degree 
of  importance.  In  that  year  the  first  seed 
testing  stations  were  opened  and  the 
first  seed  fairs  were  held.  At  the  latter 
seed  was  exhibited,  prizes  awarded,  and 
addresses  on  growing  and  selecting  seed 
grain  were  delivered  by  expert  judges  sent 
out  from  the  seed  division.  Since  1905 
the  number  of  these  fairs  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  they  have  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  popular  institutions 
of  agricultural  societies,  bringing  out  the 
best  seed  in  the  country  for  exhibition, 
exchange  and  sale. 

To  meet  a  very  serious  emergency,  an 
extensive,  lecture  campaign  was  inaugur- 
ated by  the  branch  in  the  winter  of  1905- 
1906.  The  reason  was  a  severe  outbreak 
of  smut  in  the  wheat  crop  of  the  prairie 
provinces.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
governments  of  Saskatchewan  and  Al- 
berta, as  well  as  the  Western  railway  com- 
panies, a  demonstration  train  (Seed-Selec- 
tion Special)  was  equipped  with  laro-e  cars 
to  be  used  as  lecture  halls.  Then  the  bis: 
educational  institution  on  wheels  rolled 
its  illuminating  way  through  the  most  af- 
flicted districts.  Lectures  were  given  on 
the  losses  from  smut  anu  weeds,  smut 
prevention,  weed  seed  identification,  and 
other  subjects  relative  to  the  production 
of  good  seed. 

Standing  Crop   Competition. 

_  In  1908  Seed  Commissioner  Clark  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  field  crop 
growers  weren't  being  given  a  square  deal 
on  the  prize  money  at  fall  fairs.  By  an 
easv  question  in  division  he  was  able  to 
determine  that  only  one-fiftieth  of  the 
prize  money -offered  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  live  stock  industry  was  devot- 
ed to  the  products  of  field  crops.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, thought  Mr.  Clark,  that  the 
farmer  should  be  debarred  from  exhibit- 
ing the^  object  of  his  skill  at  a  county  or 
provincial  fair  simply  because  that  ob- 
ject happens  to  be  a  ten-acre  field  of  corn 
or  roots.  These  thoughts  led  to  important 
results,  now  widely  known  by  the  name  of 
field  crop  competitions.  In  these,  prizes 
ranging  as  high  as  $50  are  offered  for  the 
best  ten-acre  field.  The  basis  of  judging 
is  from  the  viewpoint   of  suitability   of 


grain  for  seed.  The  seed  branch  has  done 
the  organizing,  provided  judges,  and 
printed  the  reports,  and  the  prize  money 
has  been  given  the  agricultural  societies 
under  whose  auspices  the  competitions 
have  been  held  through  grants  from  the 
Provincial  Governments.  These  fairs  have 
done  much  to  increase  the  demand  for 
the  best  seed,  and  have  encouraged  farm- 
ers to  produce  it. 

In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned 
the  work  of  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers' 
Association,  an  outgrowth  of  the  branch, 
to  which  the  department  grants  an  an- 
nual supply  of  $4,000.  The  association 
now  numbers  400  members,  distributed 
widely  over  the  whole  of  Canada,  with  two 
permanent  officers  to  inspect  the  seed  crops 
of  members  and  report  to  the  secretary. 
The  secretary  in  turn  issues  certificates 
of  registration  of  pure  seed  grown  by  the 
members,  much  along  the  same  plan  that 
registration  certificates  for  pure  breed  live 
stock  are  issued.  As  a  foundation  mem- 
bers use  stock  seed  produced  by  selection 
or  breeding  at  the  experimental  farms. 
They  increase  the  quantity  and  main- 
tain the  purity  and  productivity  of  the 
seed  by  multiplying  it  in  a  breeding  plot. 
Farmers,  who  exhibit  fields  in  the  crop 
competitions  or  seed  at  the  seed  fairs  use 
this  selected  seed.  Many  indifferent  and 
careless  farmers  procure  seed  from  neigh- 
bors who  have  been  successful  exhibitors, 
and  in  this  way  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cereal  crop  of  Canada  can  be  traced  back 
to  members  of  the  association. 

Publish  the  Weed  Book. 

A  war  against  weeds  has  been  another 
strong  factor  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  seed  branch.  Some  years  ago  the 
branch  issued  what  is  known  as  the  "Weed 
Book,"  the  handsomest  and  most  elabor- 
ate book  ever  put  out  by  the  Government, 
and  the  demand  for  it  has  been  tremen- 
dous. Twenty-five  thousand  of  these 
books  with  their  handsome  covers  and  il- 
lustrations have  been  turned  out  from  the 
press,  and  over  eighteen  thousand  have  al- 
ready been  distributed.  Every  agricul- 
tural society,  every  public  or  separate 
school  that  has  a  library,  every  municipal 
counicl  and  hundreds  of  representative 
farmers  have  been  furnished  free  with  this 
volume,  which  conveys  knowledge  con- 
cerning all  the  woods  that  endanger  Can- 
adian agriculture. 
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Potatoes   are   one  of  the   best   crops  for  cleaning    the  land. 

Brunswick    field. 


This     is 


scene    in    a    New 


Fighting  the  Weed  Pests. 

Another  way  in  which  the  public  are 
informed  of  noxious  weeds  is  by  cabinets 
of  bottles — reference  collections,  as  they 
are  termed — containing  the  seeds  of  ail 
weeds  legislated  against  under  the  Seed 
Control  Act,  each  sample  labeled  with  the 
popular  and  botanical  names.  These  are 
furnished  to  seed  houses  throughout  the 
Dominion  as  a  guide  to  these  dealers  in 
promoting  the  purity  of  the  goods  they 
handle.  Smaller  cabinets  illustrative  of 
the  more  dangerous  weeds  only  have  been 
exhibited  by  the  branch  at  a  number  of 
the  leading  fairs,  and  arrangements  are 
now  being  made  for  the  distribution  of 
similar  cases  to  many  educational  insti- 
tutions. This  work  is  by  no  means  small. 
For  though  there  are  far  more  weed 
seeds  in  the  country  than  anvone  wishes 
to  have,  when  it  comes  to  actually  collect- 
ing in  quantity  the  seeds  of  every  weed 
that  the  farmers  are  to  be  warned  against, 
there  are  endless  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. The  collecting  of  these  seeds  is  a 
part  of  the  work  of  experts  who  form  the 
body  of  this  branch's  organization. 

A  service  less  directly  for  the  farmers, 
but  of  inestimable  value  to  the  public  is 
in  the  correspondence  carried  on  with 
similar  departments  of  the  public  service 
in  other  countries.  The  communication 
of  information  concerning  weeds  goes  on 
constantly  among  the  experts  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  different  governments,  together 


with  an  exchange  of  samples.  The  collec- 
tion in  the  Seed  Branch  of  Canada  is  al- 
ready extensive  and  of  the  highest  edu- 
cational value,  and  Canada,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  doing  her  part  towards  guarding 
the  world's  agriculture  against  weed  pests. 

In  ways  already  given  the  farming  po- 
pulation are  educated  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  constructive  importance  of  good  seed 
and  the  destructive  importance  of  bad 
weeds.  When  the  seed  work  was  started, 
many  a  farmer  expostulated  that  he  knew 
the  value  of  good  seed,  but  that  he  didn't 
know  how  to  distinguish  the  good  from 
the  bad.  The  retail  merchant  made  the 
same  complaint  about  the  goods  obtained 
from  the  big  houses.  These  things  led  to 
the  opening  of  a  laboratory  in  the  Branch 
at  Ottawa  that  now  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  the  work  carried 
on  under  Mr.  Clark's  supervision.  Any 
farmer  or  seedsman  in  Canada  can  have 
seed  tested  by  the  branch  under  rigidly 
scientific  methods  on  sending  a  sample. 
The  service  costs  nothing:  the  authorities 
figure  that  it  pays  the  public  to  have  this 
done  for  everybody  who  applies  rather 
than  run  any  avoidable  risk  of  bad  crops. 

Though  the  tests  are  strictly  scientific, 
the  methods  followed  are  such  as  anvbody 
could  use  if  he  had  the  necessary  skill.  In 
testing  for  purity,  the  sample  submitted  is 
first  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  miniature  ma- 
chine used  in  all  such  laboratories,  and 
then  a  small  quantity  is  taken.     But  be- 
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fore  this  a  careful  record  has  been  made 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of 
confusing  any  two  of  the  many  thousands 
of  samples  that  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion. 

How  to  Test  Seeds. 

After  a  thorough  mixing,  a  portion  of 
the  sample  is  taken,  the  portion  being 
judged  by  means  of  laboratory  scales 
which  measure  with  the  greatest  nicety. 
The  laboratory  sample  thus  taken  is  hand- 
ed over  to  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  purity 
testing  room,  whose  business  it  is  to  pick 
out  all  the  other  seeds  than  those  which 
the  sample  is  supposed  to  contain.  This 
work  is  done  by  women.  The  skill  ac- 
quired is  wonderful,  at  least  to  the  novice. 
Some  of  them  work  with  the  aid  of  mag- 
nifying glasses;  some  use  their  unassisted 
eyesight  on  the  little  seeds,  and  have  at- 
tained to  such  a  keenness  of  observation 
and  a  deftness  of  touch  that  they  can  pick 
out  the  weed  seeds  with  a  surpassing  cel- 
erity. 

As  seed  for  Canadian  farms  come  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  however,  weed 
seeds  are  often  encountered  which  the 
clerks  cannot  identify.  The  branch  has 
among  its  officers  a  botanist  whose  know- 
ledge of  many  languages  enables  him  to 
consult  the  books  on  his  specialty  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  In  the  place  from 
which  it  comes,  a  given  weed  may  be  a 
little  harmful,  being  kept  in  check  by  cli- 
matic conditions  or  by  a  struggle  for  sur- 
vival with  other  plants  of  hardier  species. 
Give  it  a  new  habitat,  however,  and  it 
may  spread  rapidly  and  destructively.  It 
is  therefore  of  vital  importance  to  identify 
every  newcomer  amongst  the  thousands  of 
seeds  that  appear  on  the  table  of  the  seed 
testers,  and  to  warn  farmers  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  intrduer  is  likely 
to  flourish  and  give  trouble. 

Over  13,000  Weed  Seeds  in  Clover. 

The  seed  testing  work  was  commenced 
in  1902,  and  that  year  over  400  samples 
were  tested,  the  results  showing  a  deplor- 
able condition  of  affairs.  Many  samples 
contained  10,000  noxious  weed  seeds  per 
pound.  The  worst  sample  of  timothy  con- 
tained 237,690  per  pound,  while  the  re- 
cord for  red  clover  was  43,605.  The  best 
seed  was  being  exported,  and  the  poorer 
and  cheaper  qualities  were  being  retailed 


at  home.  Seed  samples  received  for  test 
at  the  government  laboratory  in  1910- 
1911  numbered  6,396.  Whie  in  1907  the 
inspectors  found  red  clover  seed  sold  on 
the  home  market,  containing  per  pound 
over  13,000  weed  seeds,  the  maximum 
number  allowed  at  the  present  time  under 
the  Control  Act  is  80  per  ounce  for  lowest 
grade  seed,  and  the  branch's  officers  look 
very  carefully  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
act.  Twentv-three  successful  prosecutions 
under  the  act  have  been  urged  by  the 
branch  for  the  selling  of  too  contaminated 
seed,  and  many  other  merchants  have 
skirted  the  edge  of  prosecution,  mending 
their  wavs  just  in  time  to  escape  the  long 
arm  of  the  law. 

Besides  the  test  for  purity,  however,  an- 
other test  for  germinating  power  is  also 
conducted  by  the  branch,  and  for  this 
samples  from  the  seeds  have  to  be  made 
to  sprout,  and  show  their  vigor.  For 
seeds  whose  germinating  depends  on  heat 
and  moisture,  electrically  warmed  ovens 
or  cells  are  provided.  The  distribution 
of  moisture  in  these  cells  is  regulated  in 
a  most  ingenious  manner  by  a  device  in- 
vented by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  branch. 
For  grasses  and  other  plants  which  germ- 
inate best  where  the  force  of  light  is  added 
to  those  of  heat  and  moisture,  a  special 
frame  is  provided  before  a  south-facing 
window.  The  seeds  are  placed  on  dishes 
of  unglazed  porcelain  which  absorb  moist- 
ure and  heat,  and  the  tiny  plants  soon 
answer  the  forcing  to  which  the  seeds  are 
subjected.  By  making  sure  that  the  seeds 
set  for  germination  fairly  represent  the 
sample  to  be  tested,  and  then  by  simply 
counting  the  seeds  and  also  the  plants  ac- 
tually produced,  the  officers  are  able  to 
tell  to  a  nicety  just  what  percentage  of 
plants  the  farmer  may  expect  from  seed 
like  the  sample,  provided  the  seed  is 
sown  under  favorable  conditions. 

In  a  year  like  the  present,  when  the 
cereal  crop  in  the  prairie  provinces  suf- 
fered considerably  from  early  frosts, 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  germin- 
ating laboratory  is  very  large.  The  vital- 
ity of  the  seed  is  affected  by  the  frosts,  and 
it  is  important  to  determine  what  seed  is 
too  much  weakned  to  be  worth  replanting. 
Thus  in  1906,  following  a  frost  of  excep- 
tional keenness,  the  seed  branch  was  call- 
ed upon  to  test  the  vitality  by  germinating 
process  of  no  less  than  13.400  samples  of 
seed  sent  in  by  Canadian  farmers. 
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Wisdom  of  Seed  Control  Act. 

The  fundamental  work  of  the  Seeds 
branch,  however,  is  not  educating  farmers 
and  merchants  or  testing  seeds,  but  is 
the  administration  of  the  Seed  Control 
Act  passed  in  1905,  and  amended  in  1910 
and  1911.  Its  purpose  was  not  to  compel 
farmers  to  buy  high-priced  seed,  but 
rather  to  enable  them  to  buy  intelligently. 
If  seed  were  contaminated  with  mustard 
and  other  weed  seeds,  the  act  provided 
that  the  farmer  should  have  full  know- 
ledge of  that  fact  before  purchasing.  If 
he  ordered,  and  was  willing  to  pay  for 
No.  1  grass  or  clover  seed,  then  it  must 
come  up  to  a  definite  standard.  Since 
1907  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
difficulty  in  securing  the  observance  of  the 
act  with  the  grain  and  small  seeds  furnish- 
ed to  the  retail  trade  by  reliable  wholesale 
seedsmen.  Prior  to  that,  however,  numer- 
ous prosecutions  were  made,  moral  suasion 
and  education  having  been  employed  with- 
out avail. 

Since  the  Seed  Control  Act  came  into 
force,  there  has  been  a  marked  change  for 
the  better  in  the  grass  and  clover  sed  trade. 

When  the  investigations  were  started  in 
1902,  a  large  proportion  of  the  samples 
were  below  the  minimum  standard  now 
required  under  the  act,  and  some  were 
foul  with  obnoxious  weed  seeds.  At  that 
time  the  bulk  of  the  first  class  seed  in  Can- 
ada was  exported,  and  the  medium  and  in- 
ferior stock  was  sold  on  the  home  market. 
The  act  has  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
exportations  of  high  class  clover  seed,  and 
much  more  the  strong  native  strains  are 
being  retained  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
home  market. 

Good  Prices  for    the    Clean  Farmer. 

This  curtailment  of  the  market  for  low 
grade  seed,  and  the  increased  demand  for 
seed  of  high  quality  has  caused  an  appre- 
ciable spread  in  the  prices  paid  the  grow- 
er, and  has  given  farmers  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  produce  seed  from  weed  seeds. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  grass  and  clover 
crop  of  1911  is  unusally  short,  not  only 
in  North  America,  but  also  in  Europe. 
This,  coming  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  act,  is  likely  to  create  the  impression 


among  seed-purchasing  farmers  that  the 
act  is  partly  responsible  for  the  high 
prices.  In  reality  this  is  not  the  case.  It 
is  true  that  since  the  act  has  been  in  force 
many  farmers  whose  lands  are  polluted 
with  noxious  weeds  have  abandoned  the 
production  of  grass  and  clover  because  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  market  for  low  quality 
seeds.  On  the  other  hand  farmers  who 
have  kept  their  land  clean  now  find  the 
industry  much  more  remunerative. 

A  rather  interesting  phase  of  the  work 
of  administering  the  Seed  Control  act  is 
the  keeping  of  records.  Since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  branch,  records  have  been  kept 
of  seed  inspections  made  by  the  regular 
inspectors  covering  the  output  of  a  very 
large  number  of  wholesale  and  retail  mer- 
chants. When  violations  of  the  act  are 
detected  in  the  seed  sold  by  John  Brown, 
of  Hardscrabble,  Brown  may  plead  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  that  he  had 
no  method  of  eliminating  the  weed  seeds. 
Then  the  record  book  becomes  remark- 
ably useful.  Probably  John  is  not  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  truth.  Probably  he 
has  been  previously  inspected  and  warned 
by  officers  in  the  branch.  If  so,  the  in- 
spection is  entered  in  the  book,  John's 
guilt  is  proved,  and  a  prosecution  is  in 
order.  There  are  so  many  seedsmen  in 
Canada  in  about  the  same  case  as  John 
Brown  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
count  them  on  the  fingers  of  a  good  many 
hands. 

Twenty-six  experts  in  as  many  clover 
seed  growing  districts  of  the  Dominion 
have  been  out  this  fall  inspecting  clover 
seed  crops,  helping  farmers  in  the  identi- 
fication of  weeds,  and  giving  advice  as  to 
the  production  of  high  class  qualities  of 
grass  and  clover  seeds.  In  each  of  the 
provinces  one  permanent  officer  is  main- 
tained and  in  the  busy  season  of  the  seed 
trade  he  is  allowed  two  or  more  assistants. 
The  business  of  these  men  is  to  cover  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  district  where  com- 
mercial travelers  are  selling  seed  with  a 
view  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  legal 
standards.  Besides  the  main  office  and 
laboratories  of  the  branch  at  Ottawa, 
there  are  district  offices  at  Truro,  N.S., 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Reo-ina,  Sask.,  Calgary, 
Alta.,  and  through  those  agencies  much 
important  work  is  done. 
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What  is  the  place  of  the  Grange  in  Canada? 
The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Toronto  this 
month,  when  matters  of  policy  will  be  discussed. 

Will  a  strong  executive  be  elected  to  carry  on  an 
intelligent,  broad  and  sane  policy  for  the  betterment, 
not  only  of  farmers,  but  of  humanity  at  large? 

Every  movement  that  is  based  on  sectional,  selfish 
principles,  will,  by  reason  of  its  own  nature,  fail. 
An  article  on  Farmers'  Organizations  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Drury,  B.S.A.,  late  Master  of  the  Dominion  Grange, 
promised  for  January,  has,  because  of  personal  reas- 
ons of  Mr.  •  Drury,  been  held  over  to  the  February 
issue. 

The  National  Grange  of  the  United  States  has 
just  passed  through  a  troubled  sea. 

But  they  are  through  it.  Their  platform  re  the 
tariff  is: — 

"The  National  Grange  urges  that  in  any  revision 
of  our  tariff  laws  the  duties  upon  any  article  should 
never  exceed  thQ  difference  between  the  labor  cost  of 
producing  such  article  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
countries;  and 

"We  favor  the  immediate  amendment  of  the 
present  tariff  act  so  as  to  reduce  the  excessive  protec- 
tion now  given  to  many  staple  manufactured  articles, 
the  production  of  which  is  controlled  by  trusts  and 
monopoly  combinations;  and 

"We  urge  a  material  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
all  articles  which  are  sold  by  our  manufacturers  in 
foreign  markets  at  lower  prices  than  those  charged 
to  the  people  of  this  country/1 
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The  Making  of  the  Treaty 


By 

Alan  Sulivan 


THERE  was  no  particular  reason  why 
Blantyre  should  have  left  his  father's 
place  in  Essex,  except,  that,  being  a 
younger  son  he  was  like  a  fifth  wheel  to 
the  parental  coach,  but  the  only  reason 
for  his  filling  a  post  in  the  Indian  De- 
partment at  Ottawa  was  that  he  had  a 
great  name  behind  him,  and  also  perhaps 
because  the  commissioner  had  memories 
of  Essex.  But  Blantyre  brought  to  Can- 
ada such  a  lofty  uninterest  in  the  method 
by  which  most  men  earn  their  living  that 
he  was  shunted  from  Ottawa  to  Winnipeg 
and  from  Winnipeg  to  the  prairie  country 
south  of  Regina,  and  here  his  luck 
changed. 

Mackintosh  wTas  on  his  way  west  to  make 
treaty  with  the  Fort  Pelly  Indians,  Mac- 
kintosh who  knew  more  about  the  prairie 
men  and  could  speak  more  red  languages 
than  anyone  out  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Also  Mackintosh  knew  more 
of  English  history,  it  being  his  hobby, 
than  any  man  in  Canada.  So  when  he 
beard  that  a  son  of  so  great  a  family  was 
within  a  hundred  miles  he  sent  for  Blan- 
tyre. The  two  struck  up  a  queer,  disjoint- 
ed friendship.  Mackintosh  saw  in  the 
shiftless  nobleman,  the  representative, 
however  unworthy,  of  ancient  glories,  and 
Blantyre,  having  received  not  a  few  hard 
knocks,  had  learned  to  recognize  a  strong 
man  when  he  saw  one.  So  the  two  jour- 
neyed west  in  official  ease  and  comfort. 
Then  the  unexpected  happened,  and,  one 
evening,  the  Scotchman  walked  into  camp 
with  his  four  fingers  dangling  from  the 
palm  of  one  hand  and  a  gun  with  a  shat- 
tered breech  in  the  other.  When  it  was 
bound  up  by  the  sergeant  and  Joe  Green- 
sky,  the  interpreter  for  Fort  Good  Hope, 
he  turned  by  Blantyre: 


"Ye  must  go  on,"  he  said,  quietly,  "I'm 
for  Regina  to  get  the  powder  out  of  me, 
but  you're  my  deputy  and  the  Queen's 
man.  Ye'll  no  force  them,  ye  mind,  but 
ca'  canny,  for  they're  kittle  cattle.  I  told 
ye  enough  before  this,  an'  it  was  well  that 
I  told  ye." 

Blantyre  stared  at  him.    "But,  I  say — " 

"Ye'll  no  say  much,  if  ye  take  my  ad- 
vice, go  on  an'  serve  your  country.  Man 
alive,  it's  the  chance  of  your  life." 

He  swung,  white-faced,  into  the  saddle, 
for  fire  was  shooting  up  his  arm  and  pluck- 
ing at  the  shoulder  sinews.  Then,  a  pri- 
vate behind  him,  with  a  packhorse,  he 
rode  off  for  Regina. 

Two  weeks  later  it  was  told  among  the 
Wood  Saulteaux  that  the  servant  of  the 
White  Queen  was  coming  to  make  treaty, 
and  the  news  ran  till  it  spread  to  the  camp 

of  Na-quape,  the  wild  one,  in  the 

Lake  country,  northwest  of  Fort  Pelly. 
When  Bel-agisti,  the  left-handed,  Na- 
quape's  oldest  wife,  heard  it,  she  laughed 
viciously  and  scraped  the  harder  at  a  deer 
skin  across  her  knees. 

But  Na-quape  called  council,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  the  elder  men  said  that  though 
he  hated  the  whites,  this  time  he  would 
go  to  hear  what  might  be  said.  Then  he 
painted  his  face  and  trailed  across  the 
prairie  with  his  wise  men.  Soop,  the  wan- 
derer, and  Min-gan,  the  spotted  wolf,  and 
his  fifty  fighting  men  and  their  women 
at  a  laboring  and  respectful  distance,  to 
where  Blantyre's  camp  shone  white  in  the 
green  immensity  of  the  wilderness. 

The  sergeant  had,  so  far  as  he  could, 
taken  Blantyre  under  a  red-coated  wing, 
for  had  he  not  served  under  an  uncle  of 
the  great  family  in  Afghanistan,  who  rode 
hard,  and  strove  hard,  and  fought  hard, 
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and  who  bad  just  such  a  drawl  as  that 
which  slipped  so  languidly  through  Blan- 
lyiv's  tawny  moustache. 

So  when  JSfa-quape  arrived  he  found  the 
deputy's  tent  open,  with  the  deputy  sitting 
at  a  folding  table  in  front  of  it,  he  found 
the  three  mounted  police  standing  on  one 
side,  with  the  flag  on  the  other,  and  in 
the  rear  the  canvas  habitation  of  a  no- 
madic trader,  who  had  use  for  all  the 
treaty  money  in  Blantyre's  sack. 

Blantyre  saw  a  straight,  immobile,  cop- 
per-colored statue.  Around  his  forehead 
was  a  band  of  marten  fur,  from  which  the 
black  feather-crowned  hair  fell  away  in 
two  long,  oiled  and  shining  plaits.  Little 
brass  discs  dangled  beside  his  face.  His 
body  wras  bright  with  shirt  and  leggings 
of  vivid  blankets.  About  his  neck  a  skin- 
ning knife  hung  in  an  embroidered-sheath 
and  in  his  belt  stuck  the  heavy  handle  of 
a  great  buffalo  knife,  with  a  ten-inch 
blade,  and,  last,  there  was  the  muzzle- 
loader,  with  its  barrel  sawn  off  short.  Thus, 
in  freedom,  stood  Na-quape,  and  at  a  wave 
of  his  hand  the  fighting  men  settled  be- 
hind him  in  a  semi-circle  on  the  grass. 

Very  slowly  he  opened  the  firebag  that 
had  once  been  the  lower  mandible  of  a 
crane  and  drew  from  it  steel  and  flint  and 
touchwood  and  tobacco. 

"I  say,"  put  in  Blantyre,  suddenly. 

Na-quape  lifted  his  dark  eyes.  "When 
I  am  ready  I  will  speak,"  he  said  slowly. 
Then  a  fighting  man  brought  and  filled 
the  great  soap-stone  puagun,  the  pipe, 
with  its  yard-long  stem  and  strange 
straight  bowl  that  had  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  more  years  than 
even  the  oldest  of  them  knew. 

Blantyre  moved  restlessly  while  it  pass- 
ed silently  from  lip  to  lip,  then  opened 
his  eyes  wider,  for  Na-quape  was  holding 
the  mouthpiece  toward  him. 

The  pipe  was  very  old  and  without  ques- 
tion very  dirty,  and  Blantyre's  lips  that 
clung  so  tenaciously  to  his  brier  lifted 
instinctively.  He  could  not  guess  that  he 
was  asked  to  share  in  a  ceremonial  that 
was  pregnant  with  meaning  to  every  red 
man. 

He  only  knew  that  the  thing  was  to 
him  unspeakably  filthy,  and  just  as  he 
was  about  to  imperil  the  life  of  every 
white  settler  in  the  country,  the  sergeant 
whispered:  "Take  it,  sir,  for  God's  sake 
take  it." 


So  the  deputy  took  it  and  drew  a  whiff 
of  acrid  smoke,  while  tense  sinews  re- 
laxed and  invisible  short  guns  were  laid 
softly  down  beneath  draped  blankets  by 
the  silent  semi-circle  on  the  grass. 

Then  Na-quape,  speaking  to  Joe  Green- 
sky,  held  his  luminous  gaze  on  Blantyre 
and  said: 

"It  is  well  that  you  smoked,  but  you 
sent  for  me  as  you  send  for  a  dog.  You 
may  be  a  great  man  from  far  off,  but  am 
I  not  a  great  man  in  my  own  country? 
So-speak." 

Blantyre  began  wrong.  There  was  no 
question  about  that,  and  the  sergeant 
saw  it. 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  he  said  petulantly. 
"I  represent  the  great  white  queen,  whose 
servants  wTe  are.     The  land  is  hers,  and 

Na-quape  waved  a  magnificent  arm, 
"You  say  this  land  is  hers?" 

Blantyre  nodded.  He  was  getting  very 
impatient.  He  was  full  of  ancestral  con- 
ception of  Kaffirs  and  Hindoos,  and  it  did 
not  appear  seemly  that  his  heathen  should 
have  so  much  to  say.  He  saw.  no  reason 
to  distinguish  between  brown  and  black 
and  red  men.    He  was  racially  color-blind. 

"Look  here,  Na-quape,  or  whatever  your 
name  is,"  he  said  sharply.  "Either  you 
take  treaty  or  you  don't."  Joe  Greensky 
turned  to  stare  at  him  round-eyed,  but  he 
blundered  on.  "If  you  take  it,  you  will 
be  well  looked  after.  Money  and  reserves 
of  your  own  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  if  you  don't,  look  out  for  yourself." 

He  settled  back  in  his  chair  angrily  and 
waited  for  the  interpreter,  but  the  whole 
Indian  Department  could  not  have  made 
the  French  halfbreed  render  that  speech, 
so  he  stammered  and  stuck.  And  into 
the  gap  came  Na-quape,  very  quiet,  very 
lofty,  but  with  a  thin  thread  of  passion 
in  his  voice  that  ran  through  the  semi- 
circle like  quicksilver. 

"Am  I  a  child  that  you  speak  thus? 
Who  gave  the  white  queen  this  land?  My 
father's  father  hunted  here  and  his  father 
before  him." 

Then  Blantyre,  with  a  dawning  com- 
prehension of  what  manner  of  man  he 
addressed,  said  carefully: 

"The  Queen  is  our  mother,"  and  hesi- 
tating a  little  and  wondering  how  Mac- 
kintosh would  have  put  it,  "She  loves  you. 
We  are  her  messengers  and  we  obey." 
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"Are  you  finished?"  answered  Na-quape. 

"Yes,  speak." 

Then  Na-quape  drew  himself  up  and 
folded  his  arms  and  thundered.  "My  ans- 
wer is,  N<*4  I  hate  you  and  I  hate  all 
white  men,  but  you  are  safe  with  the  red- 
coats. If  I  came  to  your  country  where 
you  were  a  free  man  and  said,  'I  will  take 
it  and  give  you  in  return  the  value  of 
one  beaver  skin  a  year,'  what  would  you 
say  to  me?" 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  the  sergeant 
stooped  over  Blantyre.  "Smooth  him 
down,  sir,  smooth  him  down.  There  are 
too  few  of  us  for  this  game.  Say  some- 
thing quick." 

But  Blantyre's  temper  had  the  better 
of  him,  and  he  got  up  facing  the  hook- 
nosed, contemptuous  chief,  "I'm  not  here 
to  talk  rubbish." 

The  words  snapped  out  viciously,  need- 
ing no  interpreter.  Na-quape  caught 
them.  The  fighting  men  half  rose  and 
old  Bel-agisti  ran  forward  plucking  at  Na- 
quape's  robe. 

Blantyre  was  brave,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  that,  and,  oblivious  to  Na-quape 
and  his  warriors,  he  added  angrily:  "I  do 
not  deal  with  women." 

Greensky  caught  the  words  and  shot 
them  over,  because  he  knew  that  Bel-agisti 
had  cursed  him  for  a  renegade  the  year 
before  at  Fort  Pelly. 

"You  tell  me  you  do  not  deal  with  wo- 
men," snarled  Na-quape,  "and  yet  you  are 
the  messenger  of  a  queen.  You  give  me 
crooked  words.  Here  is  my  answer."  His 
great  buffalo  knife  flashed  out  and  up  and 
Blantyre  held  his  breath.  Then  it  came 
dowrn,  the  point  clean  through  the  table. 
The  short  gun  clattered  to  the  ground  and 
Na-quape  held  out  empty  hands,  "I  will 
not  take  treaty.  Now,  if  you  dare,  arrest 
me  and  bring  me  to  the  red-coats'  camp 
in  Regina." 

In  the  tense  silence  that  followed  the 
two  stared  hard  at  each  other,  the  noble- 
man of  the  east  and  this  prince  of  the 
west.  Each  spurred  on  by  pride  and  kin- 
ship and  all  that  had  gone  before  him. 
Na-quape's  ancestors  had  roamed  the 
prairies,  knowing  no  man's  law  but  their 
own,  a  thousand  years  before.  Blantyre's 
progenitors  rose  from  the  Saxon  ruck  and 
faced  King  John  at  Runnymede.  By  cus- 
tom and  order  and  tribal  love  and  the 
passage  of  countless  unhampered  seasons 


they  were  free  men,  more  free  than  the 
otter  and  lynx  and  buffalo  that  perished 
at  their  hands,  and  behind  him  were  those 
ready  to  strike  at  the  crooking  of  his  fin- 
ger. 

And  opposite  was  Blantyre,  who,  con- 
scious of  something  that  had  risen  in  him 
for  the  first  time  in  all  his  haphazard  life, 
saw  himself  for  once  as  the  representative 
of  a  conquering  race.  A  slow  bulldog 
fury  was  beginning  to  burn  in  the  mind 
that  had  so  long  put  aside  duty  or  any 
thought  of  that  noble  service  by  which 
far  ends  of  the  earth  have  been  adminis- 
tered for  centuries  by  nameless  English- 
men. And  just  as  the  storm  was  break- 
ing the  sergeant  edged  his  way  in  between 
the  two  and  spoke  with  the  hard  won  wis- 
dom of  the  ranks,  "Flour,  sir,  bacon,  su- 
gar. Give  'em  anything,  but  give  'em 
something." 

Blantyre  brought  himself  up  short.  He 
had  forgotten  something  to  the  stranger 
in  his  house;  and  it  was  not  so  much  dan- 
ger which,  half  guessing,  he  did  not  fear, 
as  a  sudden  shamed  sense  of  hospitality 
forgotten.  "I  say,"  he  drawled,  "will  you 
have  some  tea?" 

Greensky  shot  the  words  over.  He  could 
say  that  with  pleasure,  and  threw  in  a 
personal  compliment  to  Na-quape  that 
slipped  uncomprehended  past  the  others, 
but  touched  the  frowning  chief  in  the 
psychological  place. 

Bel-agisti  hobbled  back  chattering  to  her 
women.  The  red  man's  face  relaxed,  and 
the  glimmer  of  a  smile  eased  the  angry 
brows  behind  them. 

"But  I  tell  you  I  hate  you,"  he  said 
stubbornly,  "and  shall  I  eat  with  you?" 

"Yes,  old  man,  certainly.  Charmed,  I'm 
sure.  Have  some  tea,"  replied  Blantyre 
with  a  gleam  in  his  blue  eyes.  "Too  hot 
to  talk  about  hating." 

Na-quape  turned  and  beckoned.  The 
crescent  of  fighting  men  rolled  forward, 
leaving  each  his  short  gun  glinting  in  the 
long  grass.  Closely  folded  blankets  were 
laid  aside  and  the  deputy  saw  lean  bodies, 
and  caught  the  play  of  tireless  sinews  that 
slipped  smoothly  beneath  the  copper-col- 
ored skin.  They  were  men,  these  savages, 
he  thought.  Then  the  women  came  with 
their  skinning  knives  and  made  the  feast 
ready,  and  when  Na-quape  had  eaten,  he 
spoke,  but  this  time  as  to  a  man  whose 
bread  he  had  broken. 
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As  Blantyre  listened  he  became  slowly 
aware  that  he  was  reading  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  world,  for  far  back  as  na- 
tions go,  no  one  of  them  but  can  trace 
their  parentage  to  some  ancient  stock, 
while  this  wild  man  who  talked  so  proudly 
seemed  to  be  sprung  indeed  from  the  wild 
land  he  trod.  There  was  a  fibre  in  the 
blue-eyed  Englishman  that  answered  to 
this,  and  as  he  listened  he  learned,  till 
out  of  his  learning  began  to  grow  that  re- 
spect shared  by  all  who  knew  the  red  man 
as  he  was  before  he  became  what  his  white 
brother  made  him.  Blantyre  had  heard 
orators,  but  he  had  never  before  recog- 
nized the  truth  as  he  got  it  from  Na-quape. 
The  chief  held  out  the  pipe  again,  "It  is 
the  pipe  of  Peguis,  the  chief  of  chiefs,"  he 
said  simply,  and  this  time  it  did  not  seem 
so  dirty  to  Blantyre. 


Then  Na-quape  rose  and  held  out  his 
hand  in  amity.  "You  say  it  is  too  hot  for 
hate,  and  perhaps  you  are  right.  The  win- 
ter is  coming  and  then  it  will  be  too  cold 
for  hate.  I  cannot  eat  my  words  and  I 
will  not  take  treaty.  But  if  you  come 
again,  I  will  be  here  on  this  day  of  the 
next  year,  and  then  we  shall  talk  treaty." 

Blantyre  felt  a  hard  palm  close  over 
his  own,  but  something  rose  in  his  throat 
and  he  could  not  speak.  Na-quape  mount- 
ed his  horse  and  moved  majestically  into 
the  west,  behind  him  the  fighting  men 
and  behind  them  trailed  the  women.  As 
they  came  they  went,  austere  and  mag- 
nificent. He  turned  to  the  sergeant,  who 
with  his  three  privates  was  staring  after 
the  little  troop,  "  'Tention,"  he  rapped  out, 
"Salute." 


JUST    AS    USUAL. 


I  took  my  skates  from  off  the  shelf, 
Unfit  for  use  those  skates  I  found, 

And  thus  I  muttered  to  myself, 

"I  think  I'd  better  have  them  ground." 

I  sent  them  to  the  shop  straightway — 
A  shop  which  every  skater  knows — 

And  steadily,  by  night  and  day, 
It  froze! 

The  grinder  ground,  the  time  passed  by, 

At  last  those  skates  returned  to  me. 
"Now  for  enjoyment!"  was  my  cry; 
"To-morrow  on  the  ice  I'll  be." 

To-morrow  came,  and  then,  of  course, 
I  saw  that  drizzle  was  abroad — 
Without  a  vestige  of  remorse, 
It  thawed! 

— Anonymous. 


The  late  Hon.  D.  C.  Fraser,  Lieut. -Gov.  of  Nova  Scotia,  addressing  a  farmers'  picnic  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Truro,    N.S.     He     was   a   warm   friend   of   the 

College. 


The  Training  of  Bluenose 

Farmers 

By 

W.   A.   Craick,  B.A. 


ON  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Truro  in 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  there 
stands  a  neat,  red  brick  building 
over  the  main  entrance  of  which  the 
words  "College  of  Agriculture"  are  in- 
scribed in  letters  cut  in  stone.  Near  at 
hand  are  a  group  of  subsidiary  buildings, 
— live  stock  judging  pavilion,  dairy,  stock 
and  poultry  houses, — and  surrounding 
them    all    a   well-cared    for   model    farm. 


The  whole  institution  stands  on  high 
ground  commanding  a  far-stretching  view 
of  town  and  country,  wood  and  river,  and 
some  of  the  finest  farming  land  in  Nova 
Scotia.  In  some  respects  its  location  re- 
calls that  of  the  college  at  Guelph;  it 
may  be  that  its  natural  surroundings  are 
even  more  pleasing. 

Truro  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
all  the  Maritime  province  towns.     It  pos- 
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MR.   M.   CUMMINGS,   B.S.A. 

Secretary  for  agriculture  for  Nova  Scotia  and 

Principal  of  Agricultural   College  at 

Truro. 

messes  a  natural  park  that  rivals  anything 
in  Canada  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Its  streets  are  lined  with  lofty  arching 
trees  that  present  long  vistas  of  vernal 
beauty  to  the  eye.  Its  homes  are  neat 
and  cozy,  with  fine  lawns  and  shade  trees 
and  flower  beds.  The  countryside  round 
about  is  well  populated,  with  many  excel- 
lent farms  and  orchards.  In  brief  it  is  a 
fitting  place  for  the  location  of  an  agricul- 
tural college  in  a  province,  where  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  land  is  unfitted 
farming  purposes. 

A  central  location  not  only  for  Nova 
Scotia  but  for  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  as  well,  likewise  commends 
it  for  the  purpose.  It  is  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  Intercolonial  line  to  Cape 
Breton  and  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  branches 
from  the  main  line  connecting  St.  John 
and  Moncton  with  Halifax.  A  branch  of 
the  Dominion  Atlantic  also  runs  westward 
to  Windsor,  where  it  connects  with  the 
main  line  of  that  road,  reaching  points  in 
the  Annapolis  Valley  and  Western  Nova 
Scotia,  Truro  is,  as  it  were,  the  hub  of 
the  provinces  by  the  sea  and  there  is  no 
point  which  can  be  reached  from  all  parts 


of  the  three  provinces  with  greater  ease. 
In  addition  it  is  the  place  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  located  the  provincial  Nor- 
mal School,  between  which  and  the  Agri- 
cultural College  there  is  a  close  and  useful 
bond. 

Because  Nova  Scotians  are  inclined  to 
think  more  of  mining,  fishing  and  manu- 
facturing than  they  do  of  agriculture,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  create  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  farming  in  the  province  by 
the  sea.  Not  that  Nova  Scotian  farms  are 
unprofitable  or  hard  to  work.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  excellent  land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  many  sections  of  the 
province  and  fruit-growing  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  remarkable  proportions  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley.  But  the  attention  of 
the  people  has  been  diverted  to  other  occu- 
pations and  the  farm  has  not  received  the 
support  it  deserves.  As  a  factor  in  restor- 
ing the  farm  to  its  own,  the  Nova  Scotia 
Agricultural  College  is  probably  the  most 
important  agency.  It  is  doing  a  splendid 
work,  some  features  of  which  are  unique, 
and  in  consequence  the  institution  is  of 
interest  to  students  of  agriculture  all  over 
Canada. 

Of  Recent  Origin. 

Training  in  agriculture  in  Nova  Scotia 
dates  back  to  1885,  when  a  School  of  Agri- 
culture was  established  in  Truro  as  a  De- 
partment of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School.  Then  in  1893  a  School  of  Horti- 
culture was  started  in  Wolfville  under  the 
direction  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association.  These  two  schools  were 
conducted  for  a  number  of  years  but  they 
were  hardly  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
situation.  There  was  a  growing  feeling 
throughout  the  province,  fostered  by  the 
agricultural  press,  that  an  institution  on 
the  lines  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege would  be  desirable.  The  provincial 
government  took  the  matter  up  and  at  last 
in  1905  legislation  brought  the  agricul- 
tural college  into  being.  It  has  now  been 
running  for  five  winters  with  the  utmost 
success. 

Patterned  largely  on  the  model  of  the 
O.A.C.  it  has  yet  some  features  wThich  dif- 
ferentiate it  from  the  older  and  larger  col- 
lege. Probably  the  most  significant  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  does  not  attempt  to  give 
more  than  a  two  year  course  to  its  stu- 
dents. In  a  way  it  has  shown  wisdom  in 
adopting    this    policy.      In    two    years  a 
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young  farmer  can  acquire  enough  know- 
ledge to  equip  himself  for  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  farm.  Beyond  that  point  he 
begins  to  take  up  advanced  studies  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  super- 
fluous and  only  tend  to  unsettle  his  mind 
for  the  everyday  routine  of  farm  life.  So 
the  Nova  Scotia  College,  which  feels  the 
great  need  for  keeping  the  young  men 
who  enter  its  doors,  not  only  in  the  home 
province  but  right  on  the  home  farms, 
believes  that  it  is  doing  wisely  in  not  push- 
ing its  students  forward  too  far.  At  the 
same  time  it  does  not  hesitate  to  allow 
them  to  proceed  for  higher  degrees  at  the 
larger  institution  of  the  west  such  as 
Cuelph  and  Cornell,  if  they  so  chose.  Its 
work  stops  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
when  a  diploma  is  granted. 

Is  Tins  Exodus  Right? 

Just  here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  exodus  from  Truro  to  other  seats  of 
agricultural  learning,  averages  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  graduating  class. 
These  are  usually  the  best  students  in  the 
college  and  in  their  post-graduate  work 
high  standing  in  examinations.  Of  the 
eight  Nova  Scotians,  who  completed  their 
course  at  the  O.  A.  C.  last  spring,  all  re- 
ceived excellent  appointments  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Ontario  College.  But  practically  none  of 
them  returned  home,  being  better  suited 
with  academic  or  government  positions. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  work  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  College  is  the  close  Asso- 
ciation between  the  provincial  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  College.     Indeed 


it  is  hard  to  locate  the  dividing  line.  The 
Principal  of  the  College,  Mr.  M.  dim- 
ming, is  also  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
the  other  provinces.  The  professors  of  the 
college  are  also  government  officials.  In 
this  way  the  staff  of  the  College  comes  into 
close  touch  with  the  farmers  of  the  prov- 
ince and  the  college  is  made  a  real  help  to 
the  farming  community.  The  principal 
and  professors  have,  by  virtue  of  their  pos- 
ition in  the  Department,  to  move  about 
from  point  to  point  in  the  province  and  as 
they  go  they  disseminate  information 
about  the  college  and  act  as  living  adver- 
tisements. 

Even  Old  Men  Want  to  Learn. 

The  work  of  the  college  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  First,  there  is  the  regular 
course,  carried  on  during  the  winter 
months  and  extending  over  two  years. 
Then  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  Short 
Term  Course,  which  has  been  the  out- 
standing successful  course  in  the  whole 
curriculum.  It  is  held  for  two  weeks  in 
January  and  last  year  over  300  students 
availed  themselves  of  its  advantages,  their 
ages  varying  from  sixteen  to  over  seventy. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  short  course  for  ladies 
held  at  the  same  time,  when  instruction 
is  given  in  dairying,  poultry-raising,  fruit- 
growing and  domestic  science.  And  last- 
ly there  is  the  rural  science  school  for 
teachers,  in  connection  with  the  Normal 
School,  which  is  held  during  July  and 
August  and  for  which  a  diploma  is  given. 
Training  in  all  these  courses  is  given  free. 
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The  farm  and  college  buildings  at  the  Nova  Scotia    Agricultural    College. 
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That  the  college  has  abundantly  justi- 
fied its  establishment,  is  attested  by  the  in- 
creasing registration  of  students.  During 
its  first  session  there  were  77  students  in 
attendance.  Last  winter  the  total  registra- 
tion in  both  long  and  short  courses  was 
410.  In  the  same  time  the  number  of 
long  course  students  has  advanced  from 
seventeen  to  sixty-two.  Considering  the 
constituency  which  it  serves,  this  is  a  grat- 
ifying showing.  Of  course,  since  Truro  is 
located  at  a  central  point  not  only  for 
Nova  Scotia  but  for  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  as  well,  the  college 
is  in  a  sense  the  agricultural  training 
ground  for  all  these  provinces,  and  stu- 
dents come  to  it  from  all  points  in  the 
Maritime  provinces.  The  Government  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  even  provides  a 
number  of  scholarships  to  enable  the  sons 
of  its  farmers  to  attend.  In  addition 
there  are  a  few  students  from  England, 
who  have  come  over  to  observe  Canadian 
methods.  A  recent  student  of  note  at 
Truro  from  the  Old  Country  was  a  son  of 
Max  Pemberton,  the  novelist. 

Principal  Demands  Good  Animals. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Principal 
Cummings,  so  far  as  equipment  is  con- 
cerned, to  economize  on  bricks  and  timber, 
and  to  put  just  as  much  money  as  possible 
into  high-class  live  stock.  At  the  farm 
in  connection  with  the  college  there  is 
now  a  splendid  showing  of  valuable  ani- 
mals. So  noted  has  the  college  stock  farm 
become  that  individuals  and  institutions 
all  over  America  have  been  anxious  to  se- 
cure animals  bred  there.  Of  the  plant, 
which  is  valued  at  nearly  $125,000,  a 
good  third  consists  of  live  stock,  which  is 
a  sufficient  indication  that  the  policy  of 
investing  in  stock  has  been  lived  up  to. 

The  presence  of  the  Normal  School  in 
Truro  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  Agricultural  College.  It  has 
meant  that  the  latter  has  been  able  to  save 
materially  in  both  its  equipment  and 
teaching  staff.  For  instance,  with  the 
school  well  provided  with  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories,  there  was  no  need  to 
equip  the  College  with  similar  depart- 
ments nor  to  employ  instructors  in  these 
subjects.  Students  of  the  college  simply 
go  to  the  Normal  School  for  this  work  and 
receive  the  necessary  lectures  from  the 
professors  there.     Then,  when  it  comes  to 


giving  Normal  school  students  instruction 
in  rural  science,  they  cross  over  to  the  ag- 
ricultural college,  for  this  particular  work. 
In  the  main  building  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  which  is  of  solid  con- 
struction and  well  adapted  for  its  purpose, 
are  to  be  found  biological,  bacteriological, 
agricultural,  horticultural  and  mechanical 
science  laboratories,  with  a  number  of  class 
rooms.  Progress  has  been  made  in  get- 
ting together  collections  of  various  sorts, 
notably  insects  that  destroy  grain  and 
fruit,  and  noxious  weeds.  These  are  shown 
in  various  stages  of  growth  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  the  great- 
est advantage  not  only  to  the  students  at 
the  college  but  to  farmers  who  may  visit 
the  institution  or  seek  information  from 
the  authorities. 

A  Good  Dairy. 

The  other  buildings  at  the  college  are 
all  well  suited  to  the  work.  The  dairy 
building  is  arranged  to  admit  of  the  dairy- 
proper  being  thrown  open  by  means  of 
folding  doors  so  that  it  may  form  a  part 
of  the  class  room,  which  occupies  the  other 
portion  of  the  building.  The  dairy  is 
thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern appliances  and  a  supply  of  high  qual- 
ity butter  is  produced  daily  for  sale  in 
Truro.  The  live  stock  judging  pavilion 
is  of  the  usual  type  and  it  is  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  work  during 
the  college  sessions.  Naturally  the  stock 
and  poultry  building^  are  large  and  com- 
modious in  order  to  house  the  valuable 
live  stock  in  conection  with  the  farm. 

With  regard  to  the  farm,  this  has  not 
yet  been  developed  as  extensively  as  might 
be.     For  one  thing  the  Dominion  Experi- 


Dairy      Building     at     the     N.S.     Agricultural 
College. 
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Students  dismissed  from  the  Live  Stock  class  room,    where    they     have    been    judging    the 

group  of  cows  shown  in  this  picture.     The  annual  yield  of  milk  of  these  cows  runs 

from  11,000  to  18,000  lbs.    Average  Canadian   cow  produces    only    3,000    lbs. 


mental  Farm  at  Nappan  is  not  far  distant 
and  it  would  in  a  way  be  a  duplication  of 
effort  and  an  unnecessary  expense  to  carry 
on  similar  experiemntal  work.  Another 
reason  for  not  emphasizing  this  phase  of 
the  college  course  lies,  as  already  indicat- 
ed, in  the  more  special  attention  which  is 
being  bestowed  on  live  stock.  Still  a  third 
reason  may  be  attributed  to  the  limited 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  college  author- 
ities. The  farm  at  present  contains  250 
acres,  with  excellent  pasture  land  along- 
side the  river. 

The  Faculty  are  Live  Men. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  consists  of 
six  permanent  members, — M.  Cumming, 
B.A.,  B.S.A.,  lecturer  in  animal  husband- 
ry, agriculture  and  bacteriology;  H.  W. 
Smith,  B.Sc,  professor  of  biology;  P.  J. 
Shaw,  B.A.,  professor  of  horticulture  and 
nature  study;  E.  S.  Archibald,  B.  A., 
B.S.A.,  professor  of  agriculture  and  ani- 
mal husbandry  and  farm  superintendent; 
J.  Standish,  V.S.,  professor  of  veterinary 
science.  In  addition,  seven  others,  mem- 
bers of  the  Normal  school  staff,  the  tech- 
nical Education  staff  and  the  school  In- 
spectorate, assist  as  lecturers  and  demon- 
strators. On  the  occasion  of  the  short 
courses,  men  from  the  Dominion  and  pro- 
vincial departments  of  agriculture,  the 
other  Canadian  agricultural  colleges,  and 
successful  farmers  and  fruit  growers  from 
the  Maritime  provinces,  lecture  on  their 
special  subjects. 


Extension  work  is  carried  on  through 
the  various  farmers'  organizations  of  the 
province.  There  are  a  number  of  county 
associations  and  no  fewer  than  179  agri- 
cultural societies.  Efforts  are  made  to  in- 
duce these  societies  to  run  excursions  to 
the  farm  and  college  in  the  same  way  as 
the  farmers  of  Ontario  visit  the  O.  A.  C. 
They  are  given  the  freedom  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  and  the  professors 
move  about  among  them,  discuss  agricul- 
tural problems  and  deliver  addresses. 

In  conjunction  with  the  provincial  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  extra-mural  work 
is  done  by  the  college  professors.  Travel- 
ing dairies  have  been  sent  out  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  now,  demonstrating  the  latest 
methods.  Model  orchards  have  been  lo- 
cated in  counties  which  have  not  yet  de- 
veloped to  any  extent  the  industry  of  fruit 
growing.  Farm'  surveys  for  underdrain- 
age  are  made  by  representatives  of  the 
college  at  a  minimum  expense  and  in  this 
connection  a  traction  drainage  machine 
has  recently  been  purchased.  Moreover 
the  pedigreed  stock  animals  at  the  farm 
are  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmers 
of  the  province,  a  graduated  scale  of 
prices,  arranged  according  to  the  distance, 
being  in  force.  In  all  these  ways  the  col- 
lege is  taking  a  close  and  active  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  farming  community. 

Students  of  the  Nova  Scotia  College  of 
Agriculture  do  not  live  in  the  college  but 
must  find  board  in  Truro.  This  is  in  a 
way  a  lack  but,  as  good  board  at  moderate 
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rates  is  procurable,  it  is  not  a  serious  de- 
fect. A  certain  amount  of  practical  work 
in  all  departments  is  required  every  week 
for  which  the  students  are  paid  and  this 
helps  them  to  meet  expenses.  They  have 
of  course  to  pay  their  railway  fare  to  and 
from  Truro,  board  at  about  $3.50  for 
twenty-two  weeks,  supplies  and  extras. 
Deduct  from  this  say  $22.00,  earned  for 
practical  work,  and  the  outlay  for  a  year 
at  the  college  will  not  be  more  than  $60 
or  $70. 

As  regards  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
college  on  agriculture  in  the  province, 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  The  im- 
provement in  farming  methods  introduced 
by  students  who  have  attended  both  the 
long  and  short  courses,  is  most  marked. 
Instance  after  instance  could  be  quoted  to 
show  what  graduates  are  doing  in  their 
several  localities.  Take  for  instance  the 
subject  of  dairying.  Although  Nova 
Scotia  is  eminently  adapted  to  dairying-, 
yet  butter  and  cheese  factories  have  as  yet 
onlv  been  established  in  small  numbers. 
Altogether  only  fourteen  factories  were  re- 


ported in  the  last  bulletin  of  the  secretary 
for  agriculture.  Last  year  a  graduate  of 
the  college  established  a  creamery  in 
King's  county.  This  year  building  oper- 
ations have  commenced  in  connection 
with  a  second  one  in  Yarmouth  county 
and  a  movement  is  well  under  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  third  in  Cumberland 
county.  These  have  all  been  worked  up 
and  will  be  managed  by  young  men  who 
have  learned  how  to  do  it  in  the  Agricul- 
tural College.  And  it  is  onbr  a  beginning 
for  more  will  follow. 

Although,  as  in  most  parts  of  Eastern 
Canada,  the  p^ulation  of  rural  communi- 
ties has  decreased  during  the  past  ten 
years,  yet  instances  are  in  evidence  in  al- 
most every  section  of  the  province,  of  in- 
dividual farmers,  who,  by  employing 
modern  methods  learned  at  the  college, 
have  increased  their  output  several  times 
oyer.  The  hope  of  the  province,  in  the 
view  of  Principal  Cumming,  lies  more  in 
the  improvement  of  methods  on  the  farms 
already  cultivated  than  in  any  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  farms  tilled. 


Eggs  are  retailing  at  60c  a  dozen  in  Toronto  now.      Ordinary    care    on    the    ordinary    farm 

with  a  good  flock  of  hens  pays  well.    The  £,000   birds   shown   at  Guelph   last   month 

tells   a   big   story   of  interest  in   fowls. 


Shall  it  be  Large  or  Small 

Farms  ? 

By 
A,  McNeill 


Note. — In  our  June  issue  we  had  an  article  on  the  economy  of  the  large 
farm  by  F.  C.  Mackenzie,  i  That  article  brought  out  the  present  reply  by  Mr. 
McNeil,  Chief  of  the  Fruit  Division  at  Ottawa,  i  A  careful  perusal  of  this  will 
show  that  he  has  gone  into  the  subject  conclusively,  and  makes  out  a  good  case 
for  the  small  farm.  Both  writers  advance  irrefutable  arguments,  and  both  hold 
good  when  the  age  and  density  of  population  are  conditions. — Editor. 


THE  remarkable  development  in 
machinery  during  the  last  fifty 
years  has  wrought  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  manufactured  goods  of  all  sorts. 
Not  only  does  the  increased  use  of  im- 
proved machinery  affect  the  quality  of  the 
goods,  but  it  affects  most  profoundly  the 
social  conditions  of  the  workers.  Hand 
trades  and  the  village  industries  of  half 
a  century  ago  have  been  almost  elminat- 
ed. 

Factories  have  taken  their  place  and, 
owing  to  the  essential  element  of  power 
and  convenience  in  oversight,  the  ten- 
dency has  been  for  the  factory  to  grow 
larger  and  larger,  until  now  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  employed  upon  a  few  acres 
of  ground  enough  people  to  make  a  res- 
pectable sized  city. 

Will  this  system  invade  agriculture? 
Improved  machinery  has  been  applied  to 
agricultural  operations,  and  with  great 
success.  Labor  saving  devices  have  ap- 
peared in  quick  succession. 

The  sickle  was  displaced  by  the  grain 
cradle,  the  grain  cradle  by  the  horse-pow- 
er reaper,    and    that    again  by  the  self- 


binder  with  the  sheaf  carrier — and  this 
all  within  the  lifetime  of  a  little  more 
than  one  generation. 

Indeed,  improved  machinery  has  been 
so  successful  upon  the  farm  that  enthusi- 
asts have  predicted  the  prevalence  of  the 
factory  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old 
domestic  methods.  A  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  change  would  be  enlarged 
farms  harmonizing  with  what  has  taken 
place  in  other  activities.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  land  will  be  exploited  by  modern 
industrialism  with  intensive  methods,  ap- 
plied by  "Captains  of  Industry"  who  will 
do  for  agriculture  what  has  been  done  in 
textiles,  in  timber  products,  in  metals  and 
in  the  realm  of  transportation. 

Only   Passing   Episodes. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  share  these 
views.  That  more  machinery  will  be  used 
upon  the  farm  is  prefectly  certain,  and 
that  it  will  economize  hand  labor  and  dis- 
place men  is  also  certain.  That  there 
may  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  general 
average  of  areas  cultivated  by  single  in- 
dividuals in  special  products,  is  quite  pos- 
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sible;  but  many  obstacles  will  have  to  be 
overcome  before  there  can  be  any  marked 
concentration  of  large  areas  under  one 
management.  A  few  isolated  cases  there 
are  and  will  be  of  extensive  farming, 
such  as  the  monstrous  wheat  farms  of  the 
North-West  and  the  bonanza  peach  or- 
chards of  Georgia;  but  these  are  few  in 
number,  and  in  any  case  are  only  pass- 
ing episodes. 

The  economic  conditions  that  seem  to 
make  for  the  enlarged  farm  are  opposed 
by  some  of  the  strongest  instincts  in  man- 
kind. The  love  of  mother  earth,  the 
feeling  of  independence  that  springs  from 
freehold  privileges,  pride  of  individual 
ownership,  the  sancity  of  home  life  and 
all  the  various  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
metaphor:  "They  shall  sit  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig 
tree  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid/' 
all  tend  to  keep  the  land  in  comparatively 
small  holdings. 

Why  Boys  Leave. 

It  is  true  these  sentiments  may  be 
stifled  by  hardships,  by  injustices,  finan- 
cial and  otherwise,  by  foolish  ridicule 
and,  more  than  all,  by  setting  up  false 
ideals  as  the  standard  of  success.  With- 
out doubt  the  hardships  of  our  pioneer 
farming  have  discouraged  hundreds  of 
sons  and  daughters  so  that  they  have 
abandoned  the  calling  of  their  fathers. 
Beyond  question,  modern  industrialism 
has  depopulated  the  country  side  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  factory  workers  that  even 
now  are  becoming  a  menace  to  the  well- 
being  of  society. 

It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the 
thoughtless  joker  of  the  newspaper  funny 
column  has  wrought  infinite  harm  in 
classing  every  farmer  a  Rube,  every  work- 
er of  the  soil  a  boor.  But  more  discour- 
aging than  all,  and  harder  to  combat,  is 
the  altogether  erroneous  notion  that  suc- 
cess in  life  is  measured  exactly  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money. 

Sentiment  is  Changing. 

Nevertheless,  the  primal  instincts  have 
not  been  annihilated.  "Back  the  land" 
is  a  genuine  call,  and  it  is  meeting  with 
a  hearty  response.  Public  sentiment  is 
changing  with  reference  to  all  things 
rural,  and  the  change  is  for  the  better. 
To  reduce  all  the  activities  of  life  to  the 


accumulation   of  wealth   is  not  only   ab- 
normal but  absurd. 

Even  in  these  days  of  easy  franchises 
and  cheap  natural  resources,  the  greedy 
money  grabbers  are  vet  in  the  minority. 
The  majority  have  higher  ideals  although 
followed,  it  may  be,  with  faltering  pur- 
pose and  clouded  vision. 

The  Flail  and  the  Motor  Plow. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  final  test  of  a 
farm  machine  that  it  will  do  work  cheap- 
er, values  being  measured  in  dollars.  It 
must  meet  certain  social  and  psychologi- 
cal conditions  as  well.  The  mowing  ma- 
chine has  supplanted  the  old  time  scythe 
on  all  farms,  large  and  small,  not  alone 
because  it  economizes  labor,  but  also  be- 
cause it  does  not  oppose  instincts  deeper 
than  money  making. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  threshing  ma- 
chine displaced  the  old  time  flail ;  but  the 
motor  plough  has  not  supplanted  the 
horse  plough,  though  quite  as  great  a 
labor  saver  as  either  the  mower  or  the 
threshing  machine,  because  in  its  appli- 
cation up  to  the  present  it  runs  counter 
to  certain  principles  held  as  instincts  by 
the  majority  of  farmers. 

Farmer    Crippled    by    Credit    System. 

But  quite  apart  from  sentiment,  there 
are  economic  conditions  that  prevent  land 
being  exploited  industrially.  Capital, 
for  instance,  is  wanting.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  get  capital  for  any  commercial 
or  manufacturing  enterprise  having  the 
least  semblance  of  practicability  in  its 
conception.  But  not  so  when  farming 
enterprises  are  concerned. 

A  man  with  three  thousand  dollars  can 
do  a  grocery  business  quite  comfortably 
with  a  turn-over  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  he  can  easily  secure  the  use 
of  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  more  by 
risking  his  own  three.  Not  so  when  he 
comes  to  invest  in  land.  If  he  invests 
three  thousand  dollars  in  land,  it  will 
trouble  him  seriously  to  have  the  use, 
upon  any  terms  whatever,  of  an  addition- 
al thousand,  and  that  only  under  such  ex- 
acting conditions  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  profits  go  to  the  lender. 

Why  these  conditions  exist  would  form 
a  nice  subject  for  investigation.  At  least 
a  partial  explanation  lies  in  the  compar- 
atively small  returns  from  investment  in 
ordinary  farm  operations.  It  may  be, 
too,   that  the  entire  absence  of  banking 
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facilities  suited  to  the  conditions  of  farm 
work,  has  an  effect,  Suffice  it  to  say  here, 
that  one  can  hardly  blame  capitalists  for 
investing  cautiously  in  an  industry  re- 
turning only  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  statistics 
show  so  much  larger  returns  from  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  enterprises. 
Our  big  banks  (the  statistics  of  which, 
by  the  way,  are  more  easily  got  at  than 
those  of  most  commercial  concerns) 
show  a  return  upon  capital  invested  of 
from  12  to  18  per  cent,,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability higher  than  this  in  some  cases. 
Pork  packing  concerns  have  been  paying 
from  20  to  100  per  cent,  on  capital  in- 
vested. The  cotton,  lumber  and  cement 
industries  have  been  paying  large  divi- 
dends, beside  which  the  returns  from 
farming  look  small,  indeed. 

Capital  for  the  Banks. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  credit,  and 
again  using  banking  as  an  illustration,  it 
will  be  noted  that  bank  corporations  put 
in  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  ready 
money  and  immediately  receive  credit  to 
the  extent  of  eight  or  ten  times  the  ready 
money  which  the  promoters  put  in  as 
capital. 

For  instance,  one  of  our  leading  Can- 
adian banks,  having  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000,000  has  over  $70,000,000  in  use  upon 
which  it  does  not  even  pay  interest,  and 
nearly  $40,000,000  more  upon  which  it 
pays  only  3  per  cent.  Here  is  a  credit  of 
over  ten  times  the  capital  invested,  and 
upon  terms  most  advantageous.  If  farm- 
ers could  command  capital  upon  terms 
like  this,  perhaps  it  would  be  easier  to 
farm  extensively. 

Other  Obstacles. 

Even  where  there  is  abundant  capital, 
there  are  still  other  obstacles  that  militate 
against  farming  operations  upon  a  large 
scale.  The  products  of  the  farm  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  direct  result  of  labor. 
Earth,  air,  water  and  sunshine  with  the 
labor  that  is  necessary  to  combine  these 
and  bring  their  forces  into  play,  are  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  farmer.  Air,  water 
and  sunshine  and  as  yet  land  we  have 
in  abundance;  labor  is  the  chief  concern. 

On  a  Large  farm  many  economies  could 
be  made  if  all  conditions  were  ideal.  But 
unfortunately  the  conditions  are  not 
such  as  render  it  easy  to  apply  the  labor 


of  unskilled  men  of  the  type  used  in  ordi- 
nary factory  work.  In  a  cotton  mill 
everything  can  be  adjusted  with  perfect 
regularity  and  with  absolute  precision. 
The  spindles  will  make  exactly  the  same 
nui nber  of  turns  each  day  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other,  the  cotton  fibre,  within 
very  narrow  limits,  is  of  the  same  texture 
one  time  as  another,  and  the  protection 
of  buildings  makes  it  practical  for  the 
work  to  proceed  night  and  day  unaffected 
by  weather  conditions. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  workers  with  a  minimum  of  over- 
sight. Spindle  after  spindle,  loom  after 
loom  can  be  added,  and  the  output  in- 
creased by  thousands  of  dollars  with  little 
or  no  additional  oversight  or  bookkeep- 
ing, and  with  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  all  overhead  expenses. 

Not  so  in  agriculture.  The  material 
with  which  the  farmer  works  varies  in  all 
its  qualities  from  day  to  day,  rendering 
it  difficult  to  make  any  accurate  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  the  work  done  or  to 
be  done.  A  strawberry  bed  that  would 
seem  to  require  two  days'  work  now  may 
actually  take  five  or  six  days'  work.  The 
explanation  may  be  that  a  rain  storm 
has  intervened,  the  weeds  have  grown 
apace,  and  the  runners  have  got  in  the 
way  before  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
work  well.  If  the  overseer  is  not  actually 
working  with  the  men,  it  is  impossible 
from  observation  to  say  whether  they 
have  done  a  proper  amount  of  work  or 
not. 

Wasted  Hours. 

Again,  hay  has  been  cut  in  quantities 
as  large  as  weather  conditions  would  seem 
to  justify;  but  conditions  proving  better 
than  was  expected,  all  is  dry  and  in  the 
barn  with  some  hours  to  spare.  With 
small  units  these  hours  can  be  profitably 
employed.  With  larger  units  they  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  almost  wasted.  These 
irregularities  and  uncertainties  render 
the  employment  of  farm  labor  in  large 
units  practically  impossible. 

Great  Skill  Needed  on  the  Farm\ 

In  addition,  contrary  to  the  usual  con- 
ception, farm  operations  generally  re- 
quire great  skill  and  long  experience  to 
be  performed  successfully.  It  takes,  not 
months,  but  years  of  experience  for  a 
man  to  handle  even  a  spade  intelligently 
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or  economically,  and  few  men  ever  learn 
to  milk  a  cow  after  they  have  reached 
maturity.  Most  of  the  seemingly  sim- 
ple operations  on  the  farm  require  high- 
ly skilled  labor.  The  man  who  would 
fail  in  milking  a  cow  or  handling  a  spade 
properly,  could  with  much  less  instruc- 
tion and  experience  run  a  planing  ma- 
chine or  even  a  mortise  machine,  and  an 
overseer  could  superintend  fifty  of  such 
men  at  machine  work  as  easily  as  he  could 
control  five  at  farming  operations. 

The  high  degree  of  skill  and  intelli- 
gence and  the  lono-  experience  required 
for  farm  work  has  not  been  appreciated 
even  by  farmers  themselves.  They  have 
greatly  undervalued  their  own  attain- 
ments. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any- 
thing with  a  pair  of  hands  only  is  cap- 
able of  doing  farm  work.  A  few  skilled 
men  and  a  thousand  unskilled  laborers 
can  build  a  railroad,  but  they  could  not 
run  a  farm,  except  into  debt. 

Modern  industrialism  has  depleted  the 
country  of  farm  labor,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, and  it  will  take  many  years  to 
restore  the  balance.  The  absence  of  a 
suitable  labor  supply  in  itself  prevents 
the  exploiting  of  the  land  by  those  who 
look  to  dollars  alone. 

This  cry,  however,  of  "cannot  get  labor 
upon  the  farm"  is  a  half  truth.  The 
whole  truth  is  that  labor  cannot  be  se- 
cured at  the  price  that  farmers  can  afford 
to  pay.  If  they  could  afford  to  pay  what 
manufacturers  are  paying  for  the  same 
intelligence  and  skill,  once  more  the 
trend  would  be  toward  the  farm,  and  the 
labor  question  would  eventually  right  it- 
self. 

Farm  Labor. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  farm 
labor  problem  that  marks  it.  out  from 
factory  labor.  A  factory  "hand"  may 
become  expert  in  a  particular  line  or  sev- 
eral lines  of  work,  but  it  is  not  easy  for 
him  to  leave  his  present  employer  and 
set  up  a  shop  of  his  own. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  farm 
laborer.  As  soon  as  a  farm  laborer 
shows  intelligence  and  skill,  such  as  will 
leave  a  profit  to  his  employer  over  and 
above  his  wages,  he  can  immediatelv  set 
up  for  himself.  There  is  vet  an  unlimit- 
ed number  of  openings  for  tenants  and 
prospective  buyers  of  land  and,  if  a 
laborer   can    plough,    cultivate,    sow   and 


reap  to  yield  a  profit  on  his  labor  for  me, 
his  employer,  he  can,  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  or  even  less,  set  up  in  a  small  way 
for  himself  and  receive  the  whole  benefit 
of  his  labor. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  only 
way  to  hold  the  best  men  on  the  farm  as 
hired  laborers  is  to  give  them  practically 
the  whole  of  the  profits.  This  is  the  ex- 
perience of  farmers  the  country  over. 

Why  Rich  Men  Run  Large  Farms. 

Thus  it  is  that  men  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  run  large  farms  with  hired  help 
have  been  obliged  to  use  more  or  less 
defective  labor,  and  if  any  success  has  at- 
tended their  efforts,  it  has  been  in  utiliz- 
ing the  labor  of  these  defective  men,  us- 
ing them  for  purposes  where  their  defici- 
encies could  be  supplemented  by  other 
men  successful  where  the  first  were  fail- 
ures. But  this  requires  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of 
capital,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
equal  intelligence  and  capital,  if  used  in 
almost  any  other  industry,  would  yield  a 
much  larger  return  financially. 

Men  capable  of  managing  large  farms 
almost  inevitably  devote  themselves  to 
other  enterprises  paying  larger  dividends, 
drawn,  it  may  be,  surreptitiously,  by  a 
bonus  or  a  custom  duty  from  the  farmers 
and  the  laboring  class.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  man  of  this  calibre  finds  part 
of  his  compensation  in  other  than  fin- 
ancial considerations.  Such  men  may  re- 
main upon  the  farms,  and  are  very 
properly  held  up  as  shining  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  when  capital,  intelli- 
gence and  skill  are  put  into  farm  opera- 
tions. 

The  element  of  weather,  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  material  worked  upon, 
the  absence  of  skilled  labor  and  the  exor- 
bitant cost  of  oversight,  all  militate 
against  the  application  .  of  industrial 
methods  to  ordinary  farm  operations. 
Upon  these  productions  in  which  there  is 
only  a  small  element  of  uncertainty,  the 
profit  is  so  low  that  they  cease  to  attract 
capital.  Indeed,  this  low  return  from 
farm  products  lies  at  the  base,  probably, 
of  the  difficulty  of  securino;  capital  and 
of  the  want  of  banking  facilities. 

If  the  safe  but  low-priced  productions 
are  abandoned  for  risky  special  lines, 
sooner  or  later  disaster  overtakes  the  enter- 
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prise.  The  Northwest  thousand-acre  wheat 
farm  may  flourish  for  several  years,  then 
comes  a  killing  frost  that  blackens  a  sea- 
son's work.  In  any  case,  the  want  of  ro- 
tation and  fertilizers  soon  reduces  the 
yield  below  the  profit  point. 

The  fruit  grower  may  invest  large  sums 
in  a  strawberry  plantation  and  make  good 
returns  for  a  year  or  two.  Then  comes 
frost  and  drought,  as  was  the  case  this 
year,  and  his  losses  amount  to  the  profits 
of  several  seasons.  In  1910  the  potato 
growers  of  Eastern  Ontario  planted  con- 
fidently. Most  of  the  potatoes  rotted,  and 
the  losses  were  heavy.  In  1911  they 
planted  again ;  the  drought  of  the  grow- 
ing season  and  the  early  September  frost 
so  damaged  the  crop  that  many  fields  were 
never  dug.  Industrial  stocks  that  passed 
dividends  two  years  in  succession  would 
be  somewhat  of  a  drug  on  the  exchange. 

Two  Fixed  Principles. 

At  least  two  principles  in  agricultural 
practice  can  be  accepted  as  fixed,  and,  per- 
haps, unalterable.  One  is  the  rotation  of 
crops,  and  the  other  the  keeping  of  live 
slock.  These  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
No  generally  applicable  system  of  agricul- 
ture has  ever  been  followed  permanently 
that  was  not  founded  upon  these  two  prin- 
ciples. It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  farm 
by  machinery  and  in  large  areas  if  there 
were  no  rotation  of  crops,  no  live  stock  to 
be  kept  and  no  fences  to  limit  or  expand 
feeding  areas.  If  grain  only  need  be 
grown,  then  large  farms  might  be  the 
rule. 

But  rotation  of  crops  will  not  fit  in  well 
with  expensive  machinery.  Ploughing, 
reaping  and  threshing  implements  have 
indeed  greatly  economized  grain  arowino;; 
unfortunately,  though,  the  area  that  is  in 
grain  this  year  must  be  in  some  other 
crop  next  year  and  the  machinery  emplov- 
ed  for  the  grain  crop  must  lie  idle.  The 
third  year  yet  another  crop  must  be 
grown,  and  so  another  year  the  grain  or  on 
tools  are  idle,  as  far  as  this  particular  land 
is  concerned :  and  if  we  have  a  five  year  ro- 
tation, which  is  much  in  vogue  with  the 
best  farmers,  large  and  small,  the  grain 
growing  machinery  may  be  idle  for  four 
years  and  in  use  only  one. 

Rotation  of  Crops  Against  Tt. 

The  problem  would  be  much  simplified 
if  machinery  were  as  efficient  in   saving 


labor  and  in  displacing  men  in  growing 
the  crops  in  the  rotation  other  than  grain 
and  hay.  In  growing  root  crops,  for  in- 
stance, much  more  hand  labor  is  required 
than  for  grain,  and,  though  roots  and 
grain  are  grown  concurrently,  the  area 
under  grain  is  limited,  not  by  the  effici- 
ency of  grain  machinery,  but  by  the 
quantity  of  roots  or  a  similar  crop  that 
can  be  grown. 

This  strikes  at  the  root  of  industrial 
or  large  farming.  None  of  the  enterprises 
in  which  modern  industrialism  has  been 
successful  is  limited  in  this  way,  nor  is 
there  any  such  waste  of  capital  where  ex- 
pensive machinery  is  employed  only  a 
few  weeks  once  in  five  years.  Interest,  re- 
pairs, storage  and  depreciation,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  would  eat  up  nearly  all  the 
profits  that  come  from  the  use  of  this  im- 
proved machinery. 

Cattle  Feeding. 

Feeding  cattle  cannot  be  done  by  ma- 
chinery, and  though  occasionally  animals 
are  spoken  of  as  machines  for  converting 
vegetable  matter  into  meat  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts, yet  the  analogy  does  not  hold  in 
several  important  points. 

Each  animal  has  an  individuality ;  ma- 
chines have  little  or  none.  One  spindle 
is  exactly  like  another,  and  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  do  similar  work  under  similar 
conditions.  Not  so  with  the  animal  ma- 
chine. No  two  dairy  cows  require  exactly 
the  same  treatment,  and  the  only  success- 
ful dairying  is  that  where  each  animal 
is  treated  individually.  This  limits  the 
number  of  animals  which  can  be  fed  by 
any  one  feeder  in  a  way  that  ordinary  fac- 
tory machinery  is  not  limited. 

But  a  stronger  factor  in  determining 
the  number  of  animals  which  can  be  fed 
on  any  one  farm  is  the  fact  that  not  only 
has  each  animal  an  individuality,  but  so 
delicate  is  this  individuality  and  so  in- 
timately is  the  individuality  of  the  animal 
associated  with  the  profits,  that  only  those 
who  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness can  be  trusted  to  secure  a  profit  in  the 
feeding. 

There  are  no  dairies  of  two  and  three 
thousand  cattle,  because  hirelings  would 
not  secure  a  profit  where  feed  and  all  other 
items  of  expense  are  normal.  And  so  it  is 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  dairy  products  are 
produced  in  small  dairies,  ranging  from 
12  to  20  dairv  cows,  and  the  limit  is  not 
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fixed  by  the  exigency  of  capital,  but  from 
the  exigency  of  oversight.  The  "eye  of 
the  master"  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss. 

Carefulness   in   Details. 

Again,  even  with  "the  eye  of  the  mas- 
ter" always  on  the  situation,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet  if  every  item 
of  fodder  were  not  carefully  husbanded 
and  the  feeding  carefully  planned  with 
reference  to  variety  and  quantity.  But 
all  the  pasture  cannot  be  utilized  without 
fences  to  mark  off  the  different  crops  that 
are  in  rotation,  and  fences  mean  smaller 
fields,  and  smaller  fields  prevent  economy 
in  the  motor  plough  as  manufactured  and 
used  at  present.  It  is  safe  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  until  live  stock  can  be  dispensed 
with,  and  until  we  can  do  without  rota- 
tion of  crops,  much  farm  machinery,  econ- 
omical on  large  areas,  will  not  be  used 
generally   by   individual   landowners. 

Extensive  Farming  a  Failure. 

Extensive  farming  has  been  tried  and 
found  a  failure  repeatedly.  That  there 
have  been  individual  successes  goes  with- 
out saying,  but  failure  has  been  the  rule. 
It  was  tried  in  the  Western  and  North- 
western States. 

Wisconsin  tried  it  in  wheat  growing 
and  failed.  Old  wheat  farms  of  one,  two 
and  three  thousand  acres  disappeared,  and 
left  in  their  wake  a  condition  of  things 
that  threatened  for  a  time  to  bankrupt 
the  State. 

But  with  the  advent  of  small  farms  and 
co-operative  dairying,  Wisconsin  has  risen 
again  to  be  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
States  in  the  Union. 

North  Dakota  is  going  through  the 
same  history,  and  is  now  at  the  depression 
point,  with  the  tendency  upwards,  follow- 
ing the  division  of  the  larger  farms  and 
the  establishment  of  co-operation. 

The  same  process  is  going  on  in  Mani- 
toba. But  there  mixed  farming,  which 
implies  small  farms  owing  to  the  limita- 
tions in  animal  feeding  and  rotation  of 
crops,  developed  side  by  side  with  the 
large  farms ;  and  Manitoba  may  escape  the 
extreme  depression  that  has  marked  the 
history  of  some  of  the  Northern  States. 

Even   in  Fruit   Growing,   Too. 

Even  in  certain  lines  of  fruit  growing 
that  lend  themselves  apparently  to  indus- 


trial exploitation,  the  tendency  is  in  the 
same  direction.  Peach  growing  in  Michi- 
gan at  one  time  threatened  to  be  a  matter 
of  large  orchards,  and  several  ambitious 
projects  have  been  launched  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  But  again,  the  in- 
stincts of  private  ownership,  the  rotation 
of  crops,  the  labor  question  and  the  fer- 
tilizer question  determined  the  issue,  and 
large  orchards  are  yet  the  exception. 

So,  too,  with  the  growing  of  citrus  fruit 
in  California.  The  larger  orchards  are 
being  broken  up  gradually,  though,  of 
course  the  process  is  much  slower  in  such 
fruit  than  with  grain  or  the  short  lived 
peach  trees. 

What  About  Grapes? 

In  the  case  of  some  fruit,  notably 
grapes,  it  would  seem  that  the  large  unit 
had  come  to  stay.  Nevertheless,  it  will 
not  do  to  form  a  hasty  opinion.  The  ro- 
tation in  the  case  of  grapes,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  quite  as  insistent  as  in  the  case  of 
other  farm  products.  The  chief  difference 
is  the  length  of  the  rotation  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  fertilizer. 

In  Europe,  where  grapes  have  been 
grown  for  centuries,  and  where  the  in- 
dustry has  settled  down  to  what  might  be 
called  a  permanent  basis,  and  where  the 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  fertilization  of 
the  soil  have  been  studied  from  all  sides, 
we  find  that  four-fifths  of  the  fruit  is 
grown  in  small  vineyards.  It  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  same  nrocess  is  at  work 
in  America,  but  we  will  have  to  wait  for 
permanent  results  a  much  longer  time  in 
the  case  of  grapes  and  tree  fruits  than  in 
the  case  of  annual  crops. 

U.  S.  Farms  Getting  Smaller. 

Conditions  in  Canada  have  not  reached 
the  stage  where  it  is  safe  to  draw  con- 
clusions upon  the  question  of  large  or 
small  farms  from  the  Canadian  census. 
The  Americans,  however,  have  very  sim- 
ilar conditions  to  ours,  but  they  are  a 
hundred  years  ahead  in  point  of  national 
growth,  and  something  can  be  gathered 
from  their  decennial  account.  The  census 
of  1910  is  now  available,  which  shows  that 
there  are  6,300,000  farms  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these,  350,000  are  less  than 
50  acres.  In  1000  the  average  size  of  the 
American  farm  was  146  acres:  in  1910 
the  average  fell  to  138  acres. 


SHALL  IT  BE  LARGE  OR  SMALL  FARMS? 
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The  decrease  is  not  very  considerable, 
but  it  shows  the  tendency.  Since  1900 
the  number  of  farms  has  increased  over 
600,000,  and  more  than  half  of  these 
farms  have  been  less  than  50  acres,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  return  to  small 
farms  will  proceed  more  rapidly  in  the 
future. 

Same  Direction   in   Britain. 

In  Great  Britain  the  movement,  though 
complicated  bv  absurd  and  most  unjust 
land  laws,  is  in  the  same  direction.  The 
British  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fish- 
eries have  compiled  important  statistics 
bearing  upon  this  point. 

The  total  number  of  agricultural  hold- 
ings of  more  than  one  acre  in  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1910  was  509,808,  which  was  an 
increase  of  637  over  1909,  notwithstand- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  same  period  of  37,- 
143  acres  in  the  farmed  land  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Within  the  last  25  years  1795  farms  of 
over  300  acres  have  disappeared  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  entire  num- 
ber 349  have  disappeared  since  1905. 

"The  large  farm,"  says  the  report,  "of 
several  hundred  acres,  which  was  at  one 
time  regarded  as  furnishing  the  most 
characteristic  example  of  British  agricul- 
ture, appears  to  be  gradually  losing  its 
position,  and  at  the  present  time  little 
more  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
holdings  in  Great  Britain  can  be  so  de- 
scribed.7' 

Denmark  Tendency. 

In  Denmark  the  breaking  up  of  the 
large  estates  began  over  half  a  century 
ago,  when  the  nation  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  and  has  now  almost  reach- 
ed its  limit. 

But  the  tendency  is  still  to  decrease 
rather  than  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
farm.  In  France  many  observers  sav  the 
division  of  land  has  gone  too  far,  yet  there 
is  no  tendency  observable  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

Of  the  thousands  of  market  gardeners 
who  supply  the  people  of  Paris  with  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  it  is  a  rarity  to  find 
one  working  more  than  two  and  a  half 
acres. 

Ten  acres  is  a  large  farm  in  any  part  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  yet  the  owners 
of  these  small  farms  paid  off  in  a  few 
years  a  huge  war  indemnity,  which  was 


intended  to  be  a  clog  on  the  people  for 
centuries,  if  not  for  all  time. 

France  is  to-day  a  money-lending  na- 
tion, and  is  dictating  through  the  power 
of  the  purse  to  the  nation  that  imposed 
the  indemnity  forty  years  ago  through  the 
power  of  the  sword. 

Instincts  Triumph    Over    Economics. 

These  examples  are  cited,  not  to  show 
that  the  small  holdings,  as  now  worked,  is 
an  ideal  condition  of  things — far  from  it! 
But  the  prevalence  of  the  system  shows 
that  there  are  instincts  in  men  of  almost 
every  nationality  that  triumph  over  cer- 
tain economic  considerations  and  show 
themselves  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a 
gasoline  motor  for  ploughing  into  a  par- 
ticular neighborhood,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  not  only  the  soil,  its  surface  and 
extent,  but  also  the  moral  and  mental 
make-up  of  the  owners.  That  land  can 
be  ploughed  more  cheaply  by  gasoline  en- 
gines than  by  horses  is  certain,  yet  the 
difference  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  the 
owners  of  50  acre-farms  to  sell  out  to  be 
the  servants  of  a  five  hundred-acre  farm- 
er, even  though  the  work  on  the  larger 
farm  may  be  done  cheaper  by  machinery. 
What  looks  more  probable  is  that  ten  men, 
each  owning  50  acres,  will' join  in  buying 
and  using  a  motor  plough  in  common. 

Co-operation  in  Canada. 

In  Canada  this  is  still  fairly  remote;  the 
light  is  breaking.  The  grain  growers  of 
the  West  have  set  a  splendid  example  in 
co-operation  for  the  rest  of  Canadian 
farmers.  The  fruit-growers  of  Ontario  are 
making  a  success  of  co-operative  selling. 

The  million-barrel  apple  crop  being 
harvested  by  the  Nova  Scotian  growers 
this  year  would  have  glutted  the  markets 
had  it  not  been  for  the  skillful  marketing 
of  the  thirty  co-operative  selling  associ- 
ations now  rapidly  regenerating  one  of  the 
chief  agricultural  industries  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Our  farmers  are  absorbing,  slowly  it 
may  be,  the  significance  of  the  change 
which  co-operation  has  wrought  in  Cali- 
fornia. Big  fruit  ranches  and  little  fruit 
ranches  were  tried,  each  working  indivi- 
dually, and  each  and  all  were  alike  fail- 
ures. Co-operation  came  to  the  rescue  and 
has  made  this  one  of  the  richest  fruit  pro- 
ducing countries  in  the  world. 
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Our  farmers,  as  they  read,  must  become 
familiar  with  the  history  of  Wisconsin, 
where  co-operation  in  dairying  has  lifted 
this   State   to  a  first  place. 

Ireland's  Lesson  for  Us. 

The  past  history  of  Ireland  is  familiar 
to  everyone.  It  has  been  in  a  state  of 
incipient  rebellion  for  time  out  of  mind. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  by  establishing  co- 
operative associations,  has  done  more  in  a 
few  years  for  this  unfortunate  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  than  the  politicians 
have  been  able  to  do  in  a  century. 

Canada  may  never  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Denmark  fifty  years  ago,  but 
our  farmers  surely  can  see  the  significance 
of  co-operation  as  it  has  worked  out  in 
that  kingdom.  Co-operation  found  it  a 
nation  of  large  land  holders  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  It  is  now  a  nation  of  small 
land  holders,  among  the  richest,  individu- 
ally, in  the  world. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  co- 
operation, practised  by  enlightened  small 
land  holders,  will  give  to  Canadian  agri- 
culture all  the  improvements  in  modern 
farm  machinery,  and  all  the  advantages  of 
modern  business  methods,  without  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  incentives  that  act  so 
powerfully  in  maintaining  private  owner- 
ship. As  they  grow  wiser  and  more  ex- 
perienced, they  will  use  implements  more 
in  common,  they  will  assist  each  other  in 
certain  classes  of  work,  they  will  buy  and 
sell  co-operatively,  and  in  this  way  offset 
the  economical  disadvantages  of  the  small 
farm. 

Home  Instincts. 

Few  sentiments  are  stronger  or  more 
universal  in  humanity  than  the  desire 
to  have  a  home.  This  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  determining  farm  areas. 


The  typical,  and,  I  believe,  the  ideal 
farm,  is  a  home — not  a  factory.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  recall  that  a  permanent  system 
of  agriculture  in  any  country  was  ever 
developed  on  any  other  basis.  And  if 
modern  industrialism  should  prove  ephe- 
meral, as  many  sociologists  think,  the 
chief  cause  of  disintegration  will  be  the 
failure  of  the  system  to  supply  an  adequate 
home  life  for  either  master  or  man. 

The  family  is  ignored.  Women  are  not 
considered  as  home  makers.  They  either 
have  no  part  in  the  serious  work  of  the 
world  or  are  merely  labor  units. 

Modern  industrialism  can  supply  us 
with  every  conceivable  material  necessity 
and  luxury,  but  it  cannot  supply  itself 
with  workers;  these  must  and  do  come 
from  the  farms;  and  who  will  say  that 
the  rural  population  is  not  being  unduly 
depleted,  not  in  one  country  alone,  but 
everywhere?  The  factory  system  exists  to- 
day by  its  unjust  exactions  upon  agricul- 
ture and  by  the  drafts  it  is  making  upon 
the  rural  population.  There  is  no  pros- 
pect, therefore,  that  it  will  invade  agri- 
culture. To  do  so  would  be  to  have  the 
spoiler  put  himself  in  the  place  of  his  vic- 
tim. 

Farm  Home  the  Best. 

I  am  not  called  upon  here  to  defend 
the  farm  home.  This  much  may  be  said, 
however,  that  with  all  its  defects,  social, 
sanitary  and  educational,  it  is  yet  the  best 
type  of  home  that  has  been  evolved,  and 
from  it  come  the  men  in  whom  are  de- 
veloped the  mind  and  muscle  that  does  the 
world's  work.  The  statesman,  therefore, 
who  so  orders  the  laws  that  every  man 
who  wishes  may  be  able  to  secure  for  him- 
self as  much  land  as  will  yield  him  a  liveli- 
hood and  a  suitable  home  for  his  family, 
has  solved  the  problem  of  the  proper  size 
of  a  farm. 


The  newly  modeled   dairy   barn   of  Silver   Springs    Dairy    Farm,    Ottawa. 

Dairying  as  a  Business 

By 
J.  B.  Sinclair 


THE  increasing  tendency  of  well-to-do 
people  to  discriminate  more  and 
more  in  the  matter  of  their  food  is 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
more  ambitious  and  thorough-going  pro- 
ducers. Not  only  is  there  a  demand  for 
more  delicacy  of  flavor,  but  above  all,  con- 
sumers want  that  which  is  clean  and 
wholesome.  Germs,  though  little  under- 
stood, even  to  the  extent  of  being  associ- 
ated with  insect  life  in  the  minds  of 
many,  have  become  terrors  for  the  great 
majority  of  food  purchasers.  Bulk  stock 
is  giving  way  more  and  more  to  goods  in 
packages  that  are  guaranteed  to  have  been 
sterilized  and  scaled  against  contamin- 
ation. 

In  no  field  of  agriculture  is  this  ten- 
dency more  pronounced  than  in  dairy- 
ing. Nowadays  it  is  the  rule  to  deliver 
milk  in  bottles  rather  than  in  bulk,  as  it 
used  to  be  measured  out  from  the  wagons 
to  the  householders  along  the  way.  And 
not  only  that,  but  the  milk  supply  itself 


has  to  measure  up  to  a  certain  standard 
of  purity  and  quality  in  order  to  satisfy 
discriminating  purchasers.  On  behalf  of 
the  defenceless  public,  civic  officials  are 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  safeguarding 
the  milk  supply  until  the  average  house- 
holder has  little  reason  to  complain  re- 
garding her  daily  allowance. 

No  Uniform  Standard. 

While  during  the  past  few  years  the 
standard  for  good  milk  has  been  steadily 
improving  in  all  towns  and  cities,  there 
has  been  no  single  uniform  standard  for 
all  to  follow. 

To  bring  about  such  a  standard  and  to 
frame  legislation  to  have  such  a  standard 
enforced  the  Ontario  Milk  Commission 
was  formed  to  investigate  the  supplies 
of  cities  in  Canada  and  other  countries. 
In  its  rounds  the  Commission  discovered 
that  the  City  of  Ottawa  possessed  a  by- 
law governing  its  milk  supply  in  advance 
of  that  of  any  other  Canadian  city.     Be- 
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A   yield  of  13,000  lbs.    of    milk    in   a   year   is 

credited  to  this  cow  in  the  Silver  Springs 

herd. 

sides  demanding  that  milk  shall  be  sold 
only  by  licensed  vendors,  the  by-law  ex- 
tends out  to  the  herds  supplying  it.  These 
have  to  be  inspected,  and  upon  the  cattle, 
premises  and  equipment  being  found  up 
to  the  standard  a  license  to  sell  milk  is 
granted.  Proper  lighting,  ventilation 
and  drainage  are  insisted  on,  and  the  walls 
of  stables  have  to  be  whitewashed  twice  a 
year  and  be  kept  free  from  dust,  cobwebs 
and  manure.  Other  equally  exacting  re- 
gulations are  required  and  lived  up  to, 
and  as  a  result  the  citizens  of  Ottawa  en- 
joy a  satisfactory  milk  supply. 

Having  reached  a  high  standard  in  this 
matter,  farmers  are  not  left  to  themselves 
for  the  future.  The  health  department  of- 
ficials of  the  city  take  from  150  to  200 
samples  a  week  of  milk  from  wagons  and 
shops  of  milk  vendors,  and  these  are  test- 
ed for  cleanliness  and  purity.  Not  only 
that,  but  more  or  less  frequent  visits  of  in- 
spection are  made  to  the  farms  producing 
the  milk.  At  stated  periods  the  reports 
are  bulletined  at  the  City  Hall  showing 
the  record  of  each  man's  milk  for  the 
guidance  of  'purchasers  throughout  the 
city.  This  publicity  system  is  having  an 
excellent  effect,  for  while  a  large  propor- 
tion of  vendors  reach  a  standard  measur- 
ing up  to  the  city  regulations,  many  of 
them  fall  below  others  who  naturally  have 
no  trouble  in  increasing  their  customers. 
A  healthy  rivalry  is  accordingly  created, 
to  the  general  good  of  the  milk  supply. 
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Ottawa's  Efficient  Inspection. 


In  the  autumn-bulletined  report,  176 
dairymen  are  included.  The  points  made 
by  each  are  shown,  as  well  as  the  condi- 
tion of  his  premises,  his  cattle  and  his 
methods.  Ideal  conditions  and  supply  are 
represented  by  100  points,  but  in  no  case 
was  this  reached,  the  highest  being  96 
and  the  lowest  65.  Eighty-five  scored  be- 
low 75,  and  only  three  reached  90  points. 
The  city  food  inspector  in  his  report  stat- 
ed that  those  making  80  points  and  over 
handled  milk  of  exceedingly  high  qual- 
ity. It  must  be  conceded,  therefore,  that 
the  dairy  scoring  96  points  enjoys  an  envi- 
able position — the  result  of  exacting  rules 
and  strenuous  efforts.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing therefore,  that  the  manager  of  the 
new  Chateau  Laurier,  when  looking  about 
for  a  supply  of  dairy  products,  should 
open  negotiations  with  the  dairyman  scor- 
ing so  high,  Ivlr.  P.  Clark.  Nor  was  so 
good  a  customer  to  be  lightly  turned 
down,  with  the  result  that  the  guests  of 
Ottawa's  new  palatial  hostelry,  as  well  as 
the  restaurant  of  the  Grand  Trunk  depot, 
are  to  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
milk  and  butter  served  to  them. 

High  Ideals  for  the  Dairy. 

It  was  some  ten  years  ago  that  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Clark  set  himself  to  the  task  of  build- 
ing up  a  high-class  dairy  business.  From 
the  beginning  he  had  high  ideals  as  to 
what  a  milk  supply  should  be,  but  he  re- 
alized his  inexperience,  and  this  led  him 
to  investigate  for  himself  every  available 


The    warm     strained      milk      commencing     its 
journey   to   the   dairy,   on   the  cable. 
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The  feeding  passage.    Note  openings  in  centre 
for   ventilation. 

outstanding  dairy  farm.  At  that  time  the 
larger  American  cities  were  agitating  for 
better  milk,  and  already  wideawake  dairy- 
men were  arranging  to  supply  it.  New 
York  already  had  a  commission  to  look 
after  the  milk  for  delicate  children,  and 
were  securing  what  answered  their  re- 
quirements from  a  well  conducted  dairy 
farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Mr. 
Clark  not  only  visited  this  farm,  but 
sent  his  manager  there  for  several  weeks 
to  study  the  system  employed.  He  also 
got  a  thorough  insight  into  the  methods 
of  the  famous  Walker-Gordon  Company, 
that  has  branches  in  most  large  American 
and  some  Canadian  cities,  where  they  se- 
cure from  12  to  20  cents  per  quart  for  all 
the  milk  they  produce.  By  a  system  of 
absolute  cleanliness,  this  firm  produces 
milk  that  will  keep  sweet  and  fresh  for 
weeks  in  a  cool  temperature. 

Mr.  Clark  was  ambitious  to  produce  an 
equally  high-class  product,  and  he  set 
out  determined  to  do  it.  He  constructed 
single-storey  sanitary  stables  away  from 
the  food  storage,  and  a  dairy  building  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  further  out  of  the  way 
of  contamination.  The  best  known  ven- 
tilation system  was  introduced,  and  all 
was  got  in  readiness  for  the  herd.  The 
best  were  considered  none  too  good,  and 
long  prices  were  paid  for  many  pure  bred 
Jerseys.  These,  with  some  grades,  consti- 
tuted the  first  herd,  and  from  the  very 
beginning  it  was  not  difficult  to  dispose 
of  the  full  produce  of  the  herd  at  a  price 
above  the  general  market  rate.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Jerseys  promised 
well,  but  the  bane  of  the  dairy  farmer — 
tuberculosis — gained  a  foothold,  and  a 
serious  loss  was  experienced.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  Mr.  Clark  assumed  the 
task  of  re-building  his  herd,  this  time  with 


the  popular  black  and  white  Holstein- 
Freisians,  and  he  has  not  regretted  the 
change  of  breed.  He  is  able  to  get  a 
larger  flow  of  milk  from  an  equal  number 
of  cattle,  and  still  retain  the  old  selling 
price. 

Heretofore,  it  was  the  rule  to  have  the 
cows  freshen  during  the  autumn  months 
but  on  account  of  the  contract  that  has 
been  made  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  hotel  and  restaur- 
ant, it  will  be  necessary  to  maitain  a  uni- 
form supply  of  milk  throughout  the  year. 

Cows  Must   Give   10,000  lbs. 

So  far,  Mr.  Clark  has  increased  his  herd 
chiefly  by  purchase  of  the  best  procurable 
cows,  but  now  that  he  has  so  excellent  a 
foundation  stock  he  will  henceforth  raise 
his  own.  This  autumn  he  will  add  to  the 
milking  herd  a  score  or  more  of  strong, 
useful  heifers  from  his  best  cows,  and  a 
highly  bred  Holstein  sire.  These  will 
come  in  at  about  30  months  old.  No  cow 
is  retained  that  gives  milk  containing  less 
than  3  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  while  it  is  not 
definitely  settled,  the  minimum  yield  of 
milk  will  probably  be  10,000  lbs.  in  a 
year. 

Alfalfa  is  Grown. 

Silver  Springs  Dairy  Farm,  as  Mr. 
Clark  calls  his  place,  consists  of  230  acres 
of  principally  clay  loam,  with  a  few  acres 
of  broken,  rocky,  pasture  land.  The  ar- 
able portion  is  farmed  on  a  three-year  ro- 
tation system,  consisting  of  oats,  clover 
and  corn.  In  addition,  some  alfalfa  is 
grown,  and  as  this  is  further  introduced, 
the  rotation  will  require  to  be  modified. 
This  year  Mr.  Clark  had  50  acres  each  of 
silage  corn,  mixed  red  clover  and  timothy 
and  oats,  and  18  acres  of  alfalfa,  leaving  a 
considerable   stretch   of  pasture  land   for 
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Milking    time   in    the    Clark   stables. 
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A  corner   of  the  pasture. 


mares  and  young  horses,  young  cattle  and 
cows.  It  is  the  intention  to  increase  the 
alfalfa  area  to  25  acres.  Alfalfa  is  found 
to  yield  well  on  this  farm,  producing  two 
crops  for  hay  and  soiling,  and  a  few  weeks 
of  first-class  pasture.  It  is  vacated  early 
enough  to  admit  of  a  thick  mat  of  growth 
forming  before  winter  sets  in  to  hold  the 
snow  and  thus  protect  the  roots  against 
severe  freezing. 

Feeding  so  much  stock  well,  abundance 
of  manure  is  provided,  and  this  applied 
chiefly  to  clover  sod  produces  very  heavy 
corn  crops,  running  up  in  most  years  to 
18  tons  per  acre.  This  is  practically  all 
made  into  silage,  which  is  fed  both  win- 
ter and  summer.  Should  the  silos  become 
empty  before  the  autumn,  there  is  the  al- 
falfa to  fall  back  on  as  a  soiling  crop,  so 
that  the  cows  are  never  allowed  to  go 
back  in  their  milk  for  want  of  proper 
food.  Here  is  where  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  otherwise  good  dairymen  fall  down. 
Mr.  Clark,  like  many  others,  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  pay  well  to 
spend  much,  if  necessary,  on  extra  feed- 
ing during  periods  of  dry  pastures,  rather 
than  allow  the  cows  to  fail,  as  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  again  bring  them  back 
to  a  normal  flow. 

Care  of  the  Stock. 

As  already  intimated,  the  cows  are 
hand-fed  the  year  round.  This,  of  neces- 
sity, requires  the  daily  use  of  the  cow 
barns.  In  these  the  milink  is  performed, 
and  to  answer  the  requirements  of  both 
feeding  and  milking,  strictly  modern 
structures  have  been  provided.  No  ex- 
pense nor  trouble  has  been  spared  to  make 
these  all  that  one  could  desire.  When  the 
dairy  farm  was  established,  two  barns, 
each  to  accommodate  fifty  head,  were  put 


up.  These  were  one-storey  structures,  fa- 
shioned after  a  Walker-Gordon  model. 
They  were  built  some  fifty  feet  apart,  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  main  farm  barn 
in  which  the  feed  is  stored.  It  will  be 
observed  that  expense  in  the  labor  of  feed- 
ing was  not  considered.  It  was  not  how 
cheaply  but  how  good'  the  milk  could  be 
produced.  Although  these  barns  were  in 
many  ways  satisfactory,  they  did  not  quite 
measure  up  to  Mr.  Clark's  ideals,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  one  was  entirely  re- 
newed and  the  other  overhauled.  An- 
other storey  has  been  added  for  the  stor- 
age of  hay  and  straw.  As  the  illustration 
shows,  the  walls  are  about  half  windows, 
each  sash  being  double  glazed  to  conserve 
warmth  and  to  avoid  frosting  over. 

Concrete  is  Made  Use  of. 

The  interior  arrangement  is  well  ex- 
plained by  the  inside  views.  The  floors 
and  mangers  are  of  cement  concrete,  the 
stall  partitions  are  of  iron  piping  and  the 
cows  are  fastened  by  stanchions.  Each 
two  cows  have  a  drinking  basin  between 
them,  supplied  from  natural  springs. 

Experience  has  taught  the  proprietor  of 
Silver  Springs  Farm  that  much  depends 
on  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air.  It  is 
even  more  important  than  warmth  when 
the  health,  and  therefore  the  continuous 
usefulness  of  the  herd  is  concerned.  In 
earlier  years  a  temperature  of  sixty  de- 
grees was  considered  about  right,  but  it 
came  to  be  understood  that  an  atmosphere 
kent  at  this  degree  of  warmth  by  the  ani- 
mals themselves  must  of  necessity  be  not 
only  very  heavilv  laden  with  moisture,  but 
extremelv  foul  as  well.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  tuberculosis  exact- 
ed a  high  toll  as  a  result  of  such  unsani- 
tary housing  conditions. 
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It  is  true  that  cows  to  milk  well  must 
be  comfortable,  but  if  allowed  to  do  so, 
Nature  will  lend  a  hand  in  the  comfort- 
giving  process.  While  a  cow  in  a  warm 
stable  will  grow  a  short  and  thin  coat  of 
hair,  which  will  tend  to  shell  off  in  viti- 
ated air,  she  will  take  on  a  substantial  cov- 
ering if  left  outside  or  given  cooler  quar- 
ters. Like  many  others,  Mr.  Clark  has 
observed  this,  and  has  decided  on  a  tem- 
perature of  40  degrees  during  the  winter 
months.  To  maintain  this  he  has  install- 
ed a  modern  system  of  ventilation.  In  the 
old  stables  he  used  the  "King"  system, 
pure  and  simple,  but  it  was  not  entirely 
satisfactorv.  In  the  new  barns  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  "Rutherford"  system  has  been 
installed,  and  no  further  trouble  is  an- 
ticipated. The  modification  consist  in  ad- 
mitting the  air  near  the  ceiling  rather 
than  at  the  floor  level. 

The  Rutherford  Ventilation. 

The  air  enters  a  number  of  shafts  on 
each  side  of  the  barn  some  three  feet  from 
the  ground  level.  These  shafts  stand  up- 
right, attached  to  the  inside  walls,  and 
open  at  the  top  about  one  foot  from  the 
ceiling. 

The  foul  air  escapes  from  the  stable 
by  way  of  large  flues  commencing  at  the 
ceiling  along  the  centre,  above  the  feed 
alley.  These  extend  through  the  roof,  the 
upper  ends  being  seen  in  the  illustration 
of  the  barns. 


As  the  air  becomes  warmed  by  the  cat- 
tle, it  naturally  rises  and  seeks  an  outlet. 
This  it  finds  unobstructed,  and  passes 
away  in  a  continuous  flow.  The  space, 
however,  must  be  filled  and  consequently 
fresh  air  is  sucked  in  by  way  of  the  in- 
take shafts.  The  more  cattle  are  enclosed 
and  the  closer  the  building  is  constructed, 
the  more  rapidly  the  system  operates.  In 
this  sense  it  is  automatically  maintaing  a 
fairly  uniform  temperature  in  all  kinds  of 
winter  weather.  It  is  true  there  must  be 
some  reasonable  ratio  maintained  between 
the  capacity  of  the  ventilation  system  and 
the  size  of  the  barn  and  the  number  of 
animals  enclosed,  as  well  as  some  little 
attention  given  to  contracting  the  open- 
ings in  very  cold  weather.  In  each  barn, 
which  is  37  ft.  by  110  ft.,  holding  50  cat- 
tle, there  are  10  intake  ventilating  shafts, 
each  6  in.  by  15  in.,  and  3  outlets,  each 
2  ft.  square.  There  are  found  generously 
large  for  the  stable  and  herd.  Since  the 
walls  are  built  practically  airtight  and  the 
windows  and  doors  fit  closely,  practically 
all  the  ventilation  is  by  way  of  the  regular 
system.  In  each  stable  are  kept  two  re- 
liable thermometers,  which  the  stable- 
men are  expected  to  consult  from  time  to 
time.  Mr.  Clark  has  for  three  winters  ad- 
hered to  the  40-degrees  temperature,  and 
he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  about  right.  The 
cows  maintain  a  hardy  and  hearty  condi- 
tion, and  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  goes 
off  the  food  in  any  degree. 
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The  herd   homeward   hound   for  milking  time.     Note  the  pretty   elms. 
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The  warm  milk  agaiu  strained  into  the  cooler 

During  the  summer  the  cows  are  stabled 
to  be  milked  and  fed  at  5  a.m.  and  at  4 
p.m.  They  are  kept  in  only  about  one  and 
one-half  hours  each  time. 

As  cold  weather  comes  on  the  cows  are 
kept  in  at  night  and  let  out  during  the 
day,  so  long  as  the  weather  is  at  all  com- 
fortable for  them.  After  that  they  are 
housed  continuously  until  spring. 

The  utmost  care  is  exercised  to  keep 
the  cows  clean.  In  summer  the  floors  are 
cleaned  after  each  milking,  and  in  winter 
this  is  also  done  twice  daily.  Once  daily 
the  moist  places  are  dusted  with  lime, 
which  has  a  pronounced  sweetening  ten- 
dency, and  this  material  is  considered 
good  fertilizer  for  the  alfalfa  fields.  The 
cows  are  bedded  with  straw  and  one  man 
in  each  stable  does  nothing  else  than  keep 
the  bedding  right  and  the  cows  clean.  A 
lying  cow  is  never  disturbed  to  be  cleaned, 
but  whenever  a  cow  rises,  her  bed  is  imme- 
diately looked  after.  If  a  cow  becomes 
soiled,  she  is  immediately  washed  off,  and 


the  whole  herd  is  thoroughly  groomed 
once  daily.  When  stabled  permanently 
in  the  fall,  the  thighs  and  flanks  are  close- 
ly clipped,  and  the  switch  is  thinned  and 
shortened. 

Common  Sense  in  Feeding. 

Mr.  Clark  is  not  a  believer  in  very 
heavy  feeding.  That  is  to  say,  he  gives 
less  grain  than  many  who  force  their  ani- 
mals. His  rule  is  about  one  pound  of 
grain  for  each  five  pounds  of  milk  the 
cow  is  giving.  Less  than  this  is  given  dur- 
ing the  flush  of  the  pasturing  season.  The 
grain  preferred  consists  of  ground  oats, 
oilcake  and  bran  and  occasionally  a  little 
cottonseed  meal. 

As  long  as  the  silage  lasts  a  little  of  it 
is  fed  every  day.  When  grass  is  abun- 
dant only  a  little  is  taken,  but  with  a 
sprinkling  of  chop  over  it,  it  is  seldom 
that  a  small  feed  of  silage  is  left  in  the 
trough.  Each  cow  is  watched  and  en- 
couraged to  take  full  meals.  In  a  very 
dry  summer,  like  the  past,  the  silos  be- 
come empty,  but  never  before  there  is 
plenty  of  alfalfa  to  fall  back  on.  This 
crop  is  mown  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
before  it  is  fed.  It  then  becomes  a  bit 
wilted  and  consequently  more  palatable. 

The  winter  feeding  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  summer.  Ensilage  is  fed 
in  large  quantities  and  clover  hay  takes 
the  place  of  pasture.  The  cows  receive 
and  relish  a  good  feed  of  oat  straw  about 
three  times  weekly.  It  appears  to  satisfy 
a  craving  resulting  from  the  acidity  of 
the  silage.  A  liberal  quantity  is  given, 
and  when  picked  over  goes  for  bedding. 
A  small  acreage  of  mangels  are  grown, 
and  these  are  fed  during  the  transition 
period  from  pasture  to  drier  feeding. 

Feeding  is  done  twice  a  day.  This  Mr. 
Clark  believes  is  in  accordance  with  the 
cows'  own  habits,  when  left  to  herself.  It 
allows  of  much  resting  and  insures  a  keen 
appetite  for  each  meal. 

How  the  Milking  is  Done. 

The  milking  is  done  in  the  same  order 
from  day  to  day.  In  the  morning  it  com- 
mences soon  after  five  o'clock,  and  in  the 
afternoon  soon  after  four.  Close  topped 
pails  are  used,  although  the  udders,  sides 
and  flanks  are  always  wiped  with  a  clean. 
moist  cloth  before  milking  commences. 
As  soon  as  a  milker  finishes  a  cow,  he  im- 
mediately takes  the  milk  outside  the  stable 
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A  glance  at    the  cow  stable  shows  how  clean- 
liness is  possible    by  means  of  metal  and 
cement. 

and  strains  it  into  a  can  through  four 
plies  of  sterilized  cheesecloth.  A  can  when 
filled  is  raised  onto  a  wire  cable  on  which 
it  runs  by  gravitation  to  the  dairy  build- 
ing. Here  it  is  again  strained  through 
a  similar  strainer  into  a  cooler  which 
stands  in  the  bottling  room.  It  is  imme- 
diately cooled  down  to  40  degrees  or  low- 
er. The  bottles,  which  have  been  steriliz- 
ed, are  immediately  filled  and  capped  and 
placed  in  ice  water  at  34  degrees.  It  is 
delivered  once  daily, 
the  morning  milking, 
milk  wagons  are  iced 
dairy,  and  again  when  the  city  is  reached 
if  necessary. 

The  objection  to  the  aeration  that  comes 
with  the  cooling  by   a  modern   cooler  is 


immediately    after 

In  warm  weather 

before  leaving  the 


overcome  by  sterilizing  the  bottling  room 
three  times  a  week.  This  is  done  with  live 
steam,  which  quickly  dispatches  any  flies 
that  have  gained  an  entrance,  as  well  as 
floating  or  lodged  germs. 

Since  the  cows  are  healthy,  the  food 
clean,  good  and  fresh,  the  stables  kept 
clean  and  well  ventilated,  the  milk  as  soon 
as  drawn  removed  from  the  stable  and 
strained,  and  then  within  two  or  three 
minutes  cooled  down  to  less  than  40  ^  de- 
grees and  sealed  in  sterilized  bottles,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  high  score  of  96 
points  in  a  possible  100  should  be  reached. 
Nor  need  one  envy  the  proprietor  in  secur- 
ing a  few  cents  per  quart  above  the  regu- 
lar market  value  for  his  milk 

One  great  difficulty  has  been  the  se- 
curing of  satisfactory  men.  For  this 
reason  Mr.  Clark's  high  ideals  have  not 
always  been  reached  or  no  doubt  the  full 
100  points  would  be  gained.  By  slow  de- 
grees this  obstacle  is  being  surmounted, 
but  not  without  much  expense.  Besides 
the  old  farmhouse,  which  is  used  as  a 
boarding  house,  the  first  of  a  number  of 
cottages  has  been  put  up.  It  is  hoped 
when  several  of  these  are  finished  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  engage  and  retain  mar- 
ried men  who  will  be  loath  to  leave  a  com- 
fortable home,  especially  when  it  is  attach- 
ed to  a  well  paid  job. 
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At   the   Land  Show   in   Chicago   last   month,    moving  pictures  of  this,  the  biggest  plow  in  the 
world   were   shown.     An   acre  was   turned  over   every    four   minutes. 
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The  Hired  Man  on  the  Farm 


Why   is   he  so   Scarce  ? 


A   Symposium   of   Farm   Labor 


The  Hired  Man  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  agricultural  life  that  must  be 
maintained  in  order  to  insure  a  permanency  in  this  great  productive  occupa- 
tion. The  manufacturers'  hired  man  seems  to  be  always  on  the  job.  Why  is 
not  the  farmer's?  A  few  prominent  Canadians  have  here  expressed  them- 
selves on  the  question. 


HON.  T.  W.  CROTHERS, 


HON.  W.  L.  MacKENZIE  KING,  C.M.G., 


Minister  of  Labor. 
MR.  C.  C.  JAMES,  C.M.G., 

Deputy-Min.  of  Agric,  Ontario. 
MR.  W.C.  GOOD,  B. A., 

Brant  ford,  Ont. 


Ex-Minister  of  Labor. 
MR.  M.  CUMMINGS,  B.S.A., 
Sec.  of  Agric,  Nova.  Scotia. 
MR.  T.  A.  RUSSELL,  M.A., 

Toronto,  Ont. 


A  DIFFICULT  QUESTION. 
By  Hon.  T.  W.  Crothers. 

THESE  are  questions  not  to  be  hastily 
answered.  I  realize  how  deeply  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community  is 
concerned  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
involved,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  you 
are  collecting  information  from  many 
quarters.  The  problem,  as  we  know,  is 
not  confined  to  Canada  alone  and  is,  in 
fact,  less  acute  in  Canada  than  in  older 
countries.  Conditions  as  to  farm  life, 
from  almost  any  point  of  view,  are  prob- 
ably better  in  Canada  to-day  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  in  a  word  how  they  may  be 
yet  further  improved,  but,  putting  the 
matter  in  the  briefest  form,  I  would  say, 
give  us  everywhere  good  schools,  good, 
roads,  good  postal  facilities,  good  tele- 
phone facilities,  bringing  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  these  respects  to  the  level  perhaps 
of  the  cities,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 


there  will  be  little  ground  for  complaint 
in  Canada  on  the  points  you  indicate. 
Such  conditions  will,  in  my  opinion,  go 
far  to  secure  a  high  order  of  citizenship 
upon  our  farms  and  to  bring  about  a  bene- 
ficial interchange  between  the  populations 
of  town  and  country.  This  is  not  aiming 
at  any  impracticable  ideal,  but  represents 
rather  one  which  our  best  efforts,  each 
working  within  his  own  sphere,  may  aid 
in  bringing  about  without  long  delay. 


VIGOROUS  IMMIGRATION  POLICY. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  says: — 
"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  addition 
to  much  that  might  be  done  to  make  life 
on  the  farm  less  isolated,  a  vigorous  im- 
migration policy  which  will  include  the 
searching  out  of  available  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  the  way  of  agricultural  labor,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  state  of  the  placing 
of  labor  on  the  farms  is  necessary,  if  the 
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demand  for  farm  labor  is  to  be  met.  A 
careful  study  of  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  farming  in  Ontario,  in  view 
of  the  changed  conditions  of  recent  years, 
and  the  securing  of  wider  markets  for  the 
ever  increasing  production  in  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion  are  other  forms  of  govern- 
mental activity  quite  as  essential." 


DEPENDS  ON  THE  FARM. 

MR.  C.  C.  JAMES,  C.M.G.,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  who  has  a 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  agricul- 
tural conditions  of  to-day,  and  whose  re- 
commendations are  always  of  a  most  prac- 
tical character,  discussed  this  question  of 
farm  labor.     He  said: 

"There  was  a  day  in  this  country  when 
farm  labor  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  when 
it  could  be  had  simply  for  the  asking.  But 
that  day  has  gone  by,  and  it  will  never 
come  back  to  us  again.  We  need  never  ex- 
pect to  have  cheap  farm  labor  again  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  And  it  is  exception- 
ally difficult  for  the  great  majority  of  our 
farmers  to  recognize  that  fact,  and  to 
adapt  themselves  accordingly.  Year  by 
year  the  cry  for  cheap  farm  labor  comes 
up.  We  are  never  again  going  to  have 
cheap  farm  labor  in  this  country,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  carry  on  our  farm  work 
we  have  got  to  work  this  thing  out,  so  to 
work  it  out  with  the  labor  at  our  com- 
mand, and  it  is  just  possible  that  there 
will  have  to  be  a  considerable  advance  in 
the  rates  of  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  this 
Province.  I  have  talked  to  some  farmers 
about  this,  and  they  say  they  can't  afford 
to  pay  any  more,  and  consequently  they 
don't.  I  have  asked  other  farmers,  and 
they  say,  "Why,  of  course  I  can  get  labor. 
I  never  have  any  trouble."  "How  do  you 
do  it?"  "Well,  I  pay  good  wages  and  I 
make  provision  for  the  labor  to  be  housed 
on  my  farm."  This  question  can  be  set- 
tled only  along  the  lines  referred  to ;  that 
is,  the  market  demands  will  have  to  be 
met.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  a 
farmer  shall  pay  $10  a  month  or  $15  a 
month  or  $25  a  month.  That  is  only  half 
of  the  question.  The  question  is,  how 
much  a  farmer  can  afford  to  pay,  not  by 
the  old  standard,  but  according  to  the  re- 
sults that  he  gets.  Here  are  two  farmers 
side  by  side.  The  one  man  can  hardly 
afford  to  pay  $10  a  month  for  farm  labor. 


The  man  just  across  the  line  fence  can 
afford  to  pay  $25  or  $30  a  month.  We 
know  why,  as  students  of  agriculture. 
The  man  in  the  towns  and  cities  who  is 
anxious  for  the  development  of  his  busi- 
ness sizes  up  the  situation  simply  from 
this  standpoint:  How  much  out  of  that 
man's  labor  can  I  make.  If  I  can  pay 
him  $25  and  get  more  than  $25  back,  it  is 
going  to  pay  me.  If  I  pay  him  $10  and 
get  only  $8  back  it  is  not  going  to  pay 
me.  Don't  you  see  it  is  going  to  be  the 
man  with  skill,  the  man  with  ingenuity, 
the  man  whose  work  is  systematized,  the 
man  who  is  caring,  and  working  with  his 
head,  and  planning  them  all,  he  is  the 
man  who  is  going  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
high-priced  labor.  The  man  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  conditions  are  in  Ontario  to-day, 
who  is  going  to  make  a  success  of  his  own 
work,  is  going  to  be  the  man  who  is  the 
best  trained,  the  man  who  can  work  not 
only  with  his  arms  and  his  legs,  but  the 
man  who  can  unite  physical  forces  with 
the  forces  of  mind  and  development  of 
science." 


A  DEEPER  CURE. 
By  M.  Cummings,  B.S.A. 

THERE  are  several  phases  to  the  farm 
labor   problem   and   in    considering 
them  we  present  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

1.  Farm  labor  is  scarcer  than  it  was  and 
wages  are  higher. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  of  farm 
products  are  higher  and  by  the  use  of 
modern  machinery,  a  good  manager  can 
get  larger  returns  from  his  hired  labor 
than  formerly. 

3.  It  is  a  question  if  the  extra  prices 
received  are  commensurate  with  the  extra 
cost,  not  only  of  labor  but  of  almost  every- 
thing that  the  farmer  has  to  buy  for  the 
purpose  of  working  his  farm. 

Despite  the  foregoing  considerations, 
there  are  farmers  who  have  no  difficulty, 
even  to-day,  in  securing  farm  labor  and 
in  making  it  pay.  True,  they  have  to 
think  harder  and  apply  more  modern 
methods  than  in  the  old  days  when  com- 
petition was  not  so  keen.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  not 
every  man  is  qualified,  no  matter  what 
his  occupation,  to  employ  labor  profitably. 


THE  HIKED  MAN  ON  THE  FARM 
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In  city  life,  it  is  only  the  few  who  can  do 
so  and  consequently  the  average  man  of 
the  city  is  an  employe  and  not  an  em- 
ployer. Men  of  the  country  are  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  city  and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  expect  that  some,  at 
Least,  are  not  qualified  to  employ  labor. 
The  fact  is,  that,  if  a  man  would  employ 
labor,  he  must  either  have  the  necessary 
aptitude,  or  he  must  learn  the  business. 
To  learn  the  business  he  must  know  how 
to  get  the  biggest  returns  from  the  farm 
and  he  must  learn  how  to  treat  his  men 
so  as  to  get  the  best  out  of  them — a  study 
by  itself.  Some  of  the  blame  for  the  pres- 
ent labor  conditions  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  farmer  himself,  the  employer,  who 
has  failed  to  qualify  himself  to  be  an  effi- 
cient employer.  Whether  it  be  at  the 
Agricultural  College  or  in  the  school  of 
experience,  or  both,  the  average  farmer,  in 
order  to  meet  modern  conditions,  must 
have  technical  training. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
many  a  farmer,  who  is  qualified  to  employ 
labor  advantageously,  does  not  do  so 
either  because  of  its  scarcity  or  because 
he  thinks  he  cannot  afford  it  at  the  price 
which  is  can  command.  He  considers,  as 
stated  in  3,  that  the  extra  prices  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  is  not  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  production.  For 
such  men,  we  see  only  one  solution  and 
that  is  the  same  co-operation  that  has 
made  the  man  of  the  city  such  a  dominant 
person  in  this  20th  Century.  If  it  is  true, 
and  it  often  is,  that  the  farmer  only  gets 
from  50  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  farm,  then,  he  should  see  to 
it  so  that  he  manages  his  affairs  so  as  to 
get  a  bigger  price.  Co-operation,  is  the 
only  means  we  know  of  accomplishing 
this,  and  in  this  problem  of  co-operation, 
everyone,  whether  living  in  the  town  or 
country,  is  interested  and  should  join  in 
attempting  to  solve. 

Of  course,  immigration  and  similar 
measures  have  slightly  relieved  the  pres- 
sure due  to  scarcity  of  labor,  but  it  is  only 
a  temporary  relief.  There  is  need  for  a 
•deeper  cure  and  a  different  organization 
of  society  before  a  permanent  remedy  can 
be  effected. 

One  might  go  a  great  deal  further  into 
this  problem  and  discuss  questions  of 
tariff,  etc.,  which  at  least  appear  to  en- 
courage city  life  at  the  expense  of  rural 


life,  but  even  if  ideal  measures  were  pass- 
ed in  regard  to  these,  we  believe  that  farm- 
ers will  never  come  to  their  own  unless 
they  study  their  business  more  thorough- 
ly and  learn  how  to  co-operate. 


TWO  REASONS  PLAIN 

Mr.  W.  C.  Good,  B.A.,  of  Brantford,  a 
practical  farmer,  sums  up  the  situation  as 
follows : — 

"In  my  "judgment  there  are  two  main 
reasons  why  farm  labor  is  so  scarce,  two 
conditions  which  explain  the  enormous 
drift  of  the  rural  classes  towards  the  cities. 
In  the  first  place  our  whole  educational 
system  has  tended  to  educate  away  from 
the  farm,  and,  co-operating  with  this  is  the 
lure  of  the  cities,  with  their  cheap  and 
gaudy  attractions,  and  the  thousandth 
chance  of  getting  unusual  wealth  and 
power.  In  the  second  place  rural  depopu- 
lation is  a  consequence  of  economic  in- 
justice, of  legislative  discrimination 
against  the  farmer,  of  a  Protective  system 
which  inevitably  bestows  special  favors  up- 
on the  thoroughly  organized  urban  indus- 
tries. The  masses  of  our  people  are  in- 
creasingly at  the  mercy  of  combines,  mer- 
gers and  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments manipulated  by  groups  of  men  or- 
ganized, if  not  for  the  purpose  of,  at  least 
with  the  results  of,  exploiting  the  man  in 
the  street  and  the  man  behind  the  plow. 

The  Money  Kings  of  to-day  live  in  our 
cities,  exercise  an  enormous  influence  over 
the  press,  the  pulpit  and  the  school,  and 
have  a  vast  number  of  retainers,  satellites 
and  dependents,  who,  in  divers  ways,  cater 
to  their  masters'  wants.  Economic  in- 
justice breeds  economic  ineouality,  which 
in  its  time  is  responsible  in  a  large  meas- 
ure for  economic  waste  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  public  taste  and  morals. 

Under  such  conditions  social  parasitism 
becomes  almost  a  normal  condition,  and 
the  burden  of  maintaining  it  falls  ulti- 
mately largely  upon  the  farmer.  The  bur- 
den has  become  so  heavy  that,  despite 
many  mitigating  conditions,  labor  and 
capital  are  abandoning  the  farm. 

To  illustrate  our  situation,  conceive  of 
a  primitive  community  of  ten  men,  all 
engaged  in  productive  occupations,  whose 
purpose  was  the  satisfaction  of  the  normal 
human  wants.  Suppose,  under  such 
conditions,  that  one  of  the  ten  should  be- 
come possessed  of  sufficient  money  to  em- 
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ploy  five  of  the  remaining  nine  in  minis- 
tering to  those  abnormal  wants  which,  in 
his  new  condition,  he  would  find  spring 
into  existence.  The  burden  of  maintain- 
ing the  community  of  ten  would  now  fall 
upon  the  four,  and  no  one  would  blame 
them  very  much  if  they  strove  to  shirk 
the  burden  and  join  the  five  retained  by 
his  lordship. 

This  illustration  typifies,  to  an  extent 
unrealized  by  many,  some  of  the  social 
changes  that  have  taken  place  among  us 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  explains 
why  so  many  have  left  the  farms.  What 
a  commentary  upon  the  perspicacity  of 
our  statesmen  if  present  tendencies  con- 
tinue unchecked  until  the  scarcity  of  food 
compels  a  return  to  our  basic  industry 
and  agriculture  arises  out  of  its  own 
grave ! 


SCARCITY  OF  FARM  LABOR. 
By  T.  A.  Russell. 

I   DO  NOT  know  that  I  am  in  position 
to  give  any  very  advanced  ideas  on  this 
subject  as   my  farm   is   only   a  com- 
paratively small  one  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred acres. 

I  have  been  convinced  however,  that 
scarcity  of  farm  labor  in  Ontario  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  the  farmer 
has  to  face.  In  seeking  a  solution  of  it, 
one  has  to  look  for  the  causes.  Personal- 
ly, I  believe  there  art  two  general  causes; 
one  economic  and  the  other,  social. 

Under  the  head  of  economic  causes,  the 
West  in  drawing  a  great  many  Ontario 
farm  laborers  and  also  attracting  more 
than  a  proportionate  share  of  our  immi- 
gration westward  is  the  main  cause.  The 
activity  of  manufacturing  enterprises  in 
Ontario  has  also  contributed.  But  why 
should  these  draw  from  the  farm?  It  is 
not  that  the  same  class  of  labor  is  propor- 
tionately better  off  in  the  City  than  on  the 
farm,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  due  to  the 
better  opportunity  for  advancement  of  the 
man  who  is  bright  or  ambitious. 

The  opportunity  for  advancement  for  a 
farm  laborer  is  limited.  There  are  no  ad- 
vance positions  for  him  to  fill  and  his 
only  future  is  to  accumulate  enough  mon- 
ey to  start  a  farm  himself  and  at  farm 


laborer's  wages,  this  takes  a  very  long 
time.  In  a  factory,  however,  a  man  does 
not  have  to  accumulate  a  capital  in  order 
to  secure  advancement.  He  may  if  he  is 
brighter  than  his  fellows,  rise  to  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  a  gang,  foreman  or  sup- 
erintendent, and  in  this  way  secure  quite 
a  marked  advance  even  without  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  of  his  own. 

The  social  reasons  for  scarcity  of  farm 
labor  are,  in  my  mind,  as  important. 
From  necessity,  the  hired  man  on  the 
farm  boards  with  the  farmer  and  is  prac- 
tically there  all  the  time,  and  while  on 
the  farm  is  in  a  position  of  dependence, 
or  it  might  be  called  inferiority  to  his 
employer.  At  no  time  of  the  day  or  the 
week,  is  he  separate  from  it. 

I  believe  that  men  in  the  city  feel  hap- 
pier because  when  away  from  their  work,  \ 
they  live  and  move  among  their  fellows 
similarly  employed  and  in  that  way  enjoy 
an  independence  which  they  do  not  feel 
in  the  country  among  their  employer's 
family. 

Remedies  are  hard  to  find.  I  would 
suggest  such  as  the  following: 

1.  That  a  steady  stream  of  immigra- 
tion be  kept  up  so  that  the  ranks  of  farm 
labor  will  be  recruited. 

2.  That  country  roads  be  improved  so 
that  means    of   communication    between 
farm   houses   is   improved.      This   would 
lead  to  more  sociability  and  consequently,  . 
more  contentment. 

3.  The  farmers  should  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble with  their  work,  arrange  certain 
definite  hours  and  some  recreation  for  the 
help. 

Further  improvement  it  seems  to  me 
might  come  in  one  of  two  opposite  ways, 
either  in  the  increase  of  large  farms 
where  a  number  of  hired  help  is  kept  and 
where  consequently,  there  is  more  oppor- 
tunitv  for  social  intercourse  among  the 
hired  men  and  also  more  opportunity  for 
advancement  to  positions  as  foremen  and 
similar  responsible  work. 

The  other  extreme  is  the  suggestion  of 
much  smaller  farms,  making  the  farmer 
himself  more  independent  of  farm  labor 
and  where  tne  hired  man  may  see  a  fu- 
ture for  himself  in  an  ability  to  secure 
and  work  a  small  farm  for  himself  later 
on. 


About  Pitcher-Plants 


By 

Winnifred   Cotter 


NORTH  America  has    specialized    in 
pitcher-plants.       The    varieties    we 
have  here  are  totally  distinct  from 
those  found  elsewhere,  and  European  bot- 
anists are  always  much  interested  in  our 
specimens. 

Last  year  I  made  several  visits  to  the 
pitcher-plant  department  of  Kew  Gardens, 
London,  to  see  tne  tropical  varieties  which 
are  so  successfully  managed  there,  experi- 
encing the  equivalent  of  a  Turkish  bath 
in  the  humid  atmosphere  they  are  native 
to  and  thrive  in.  My  ardor  remained  un- 
dampened,  whatever  my  garments  may 
have  been,  for  they  proved  to  be  surpris- 
ingly different  from  our  well-known  Can- 
adian species,  and  were  altogether  the 
most  fascinating  things.  Ours,  as  probab- 
ly you  all  know,  grow  and  stand  upright 
from  a  common  centre  on  small  and  shal- 
low roots,  the  "pitchers"  being  formed  of 
the  leaves  united  at  the  edges  making  a 
perpendicular  pouch  or  pocket.  But  in 
these  tropical  species — mostly  from  the 
East  Indies  or  Brazil — the  pouch  was  a 
separate  institution,  suspended  from  the 
thread-like  tips  of  slender  leaves,  swaving 
softly  with  every  breath  of  air.  They 
were  in  rich  shades  of  tobacco  brown,  some 
of  them  fully  six  inches  in  length,  highly 
finished,  exquisite  things. 

Seeing  me  engrossed  with  them,  one  of 
the  attendants  let  me  into  a  little  secret. 
Into  one  of  the  deepest  greeny-brown 
pockets  an  unwarv  cockroach  had  made 
his  entrance  never  again  to  emerge.  He 
lay  in  the  semi-digestive  fluid  at  the  bot- 
tom unable  to  escape.  During  a  subse- 
quent visit  a  week  or  so  later,  I  peeked 
into  the  "pitcher"  again,  to  find  every- 
thing quite  cleared  up  and  the  consumer 
presumablv  ready  for  more. 

>  For,   of    course,    you    know    that    the 
pitcher-plant  is  carnivorious.    It  has  made 


the  discovery  that  a  mixed  diet  is  the  most 
wholesome,  and  laid  its  plans  accordingly. 
Its  cups  or  pitchers  are  lined  with  bristly 
hairs  sloping  downward,  so  that  once  an 
insect  is  engulfed,  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 


Brazilian    specimen     Pitcher    suspended    from 
end   of  leaf. 

sible  for  it  to  work  up  against  the  round 
wall  of  sharp  spines  confronting  it. 

This  may  sound  unfeeling  and  shock 
fine  sensibilities,  but  after  all,  it  is  only 
turning  tne  tables  and  would  doubtless 
seem  entirely  justifiable  from  the  vegeta- 
tion point  of  view.  Animals  dine  off  green 
and  succulent  plants — why  shouldn't 
plants  dine  off  animals — if  they  can?  At 
any  rate  the  pitcher-plant  can  and  does. 
It  turns  the  small  flies  and  other  insects 
it  snares  into   their  original   constituents 
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Flower   of  the  Pitcher  Plant. 

almost  as  quickly  as  the  cud-chewing  bo- 
vine turns  grass  into  flesh  and  quite  as 
successfully.  When  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  a  cow  is  not  much  more  than  an 
automatic  chemical  process  set  un  on  an 
independent  basis  with  locomotor  attach- 
ments. 

There  is  another  interesting  though 
perhaps  not  very  presentable  chapter  in 
the  sequence.  Uertain  small  moths,  with 
that  inexhaustless  adaptability  which 
characterizes  insect  life — and  indeed  all 
life — have  turned  the  tables  a  second  time, 
making  a  nursery  of  the  convenient 
pocket.  They  lay  their  eggs  just  inside 
the  lip,  avoiding  the  hidden  dan- 
gers with  an  accuracy  that  looks  like 
something  more  than  mere  instinct,  and 
the  larvae  when  they  appear  feed  on  the 
inner  lining,  spinning  themselves  at  the 
same  time  a  silken  carpet  to  afford  secure 
footing.  There  are  three  distinct  invaders 
from  the  insect  world  that  thus  circum- 
vent the  designs  of  the  pitcher-plant,  em- 
ploying its  devices  to  their  own  particular 
ends. 

This  strange  member  of  the  plant  world 
which  has  made  for  itself  the  surprising 
discovery  that  animate  things  are  good  to 
eat,  is  a  quite  common  inhabitant  of  our 
Ontario  swamps,  and  bears  transference  to 
domestic  life  very  well.  There  are  two 
sorts,  one  a  rich,  smooth  green,  with  large 
pitchers,  the  other  strikingly  splashed  and 
veined  with  crimson.  A  fine  sturdy  speci- 
men of  the  latter,  brought  into  the  house 


in  November  last  year,  bloomed  in  the 
spring.  It  was  considered  something  of 
a  triumph  to  get  it  to  flower  at  such  close 
range,  but  there  was  reallv  no  art  about 
it.  Plenty  of  water  is  the  one  essential. 
The  roots  must  stand  in  it,  and  the  pit- 
chers also  to  be  kept  half  full.  The  water 
needs  renewing  frequently  as  it  quickly 
evaporates  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the 
house.  It  is  sloppy  work,  of  course.  Your 
pitcher  is  apt  to  turn  turtle  at  unexpect- 
ed moments,  and  empty  its  contents  on  the 
parlor  carpet,  if  you  are  prideful  enough 
to  keep  it  there  as  I  did  mine.  Every- 
one is  extremely  interested  in  it.  There 
is  something  mysterious  about  the  thing, 
or  at  least,  unusual.  Its  carnivorous 
habits  set  it  apart  from  ordinary  plants. 
I  fed  mine  tiny  bits  of  raw  beefsteak  last 
winter.  But  this  is  something  of  a  sec- 
ret. I  didn't  tell  it  in  the  polite  society 
to  which  I  introduced  my  plant  after  it 
had  rewarded  me  by  blooming.  The  blos- 
soms are  quaint  things — a  green  umbrella- 
like centre,  enclosed  by  rose-colored  petals, 
quite  striking  and  handsome.  The  buds 
started  as  little  green  knobs  surmounting 
slim,  solitary  stems,  and  grew  with  sur- 
prising rapidity. 

But,  of  course,  it  is  the  plant  itself 
about  which  interest  and  curiosity  chiefly 
centres,  and  it  much  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  small  amount  of  care  in- 
volved. All  winter  it  will  keep  fresh  and 
bright  if  given  sufficient  moisture,  and 
you  can  ignore  its  carnivorous  tastes  if 
you   don't  approve   of  them. 


A  Canadian  Pitcher  Plant  in  bloom. 


Names  and  Politics 


Down  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  years  and  years 
ago,  there  lived  a  prosperous  young  farmer.  His  name  was  Roland 
Roblin.  He  tilled  his  broad  acres,  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
Montreal  cheese  market,  voted  Grit  and  lived  at  peace  with  God 
and  man. 

Now,  in  those  days,  the  chivalrous  young  Laurier  was  be- 
coming active  in  Federal  politics.  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  hand- 
some, dashing  and  eloquent,  and  before  him  there  seemed  a  bril- 
liant career. 

As  time  went  by  there  was  born  into  the  house  of  Roblin 
a  son.  There  was  nothing  more  natural  than  that  this  son  should 
be  christened  after  the  rising  young  statesman  whom  Roland 
Roblin  admired  and  supported. 

Wilfrid  Laurier  Roblin,  son  of  the  Honorable  R.  P.  Roblin, 
first  minister  of  the  Conservative  Government  of  Manitoba,  is 
now  the  man  who  controls  the  financial  side  of  the  Winnipeg 
Telegram,  Conservative  daily,  deadly  enemy  of  all  things  Liberal. 

"Fred"  Roblin  his  friends  call  Wilfrid  Laurier  Roblin.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  signs  all  the  cheques  merely  "W. 
L.  Roblin." 

In  the  bleak  little  village  of  Portage  La  Prairie,  Manitoba, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  J.  K.  Mclnnes,  now  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Regina  Standard,  and  in  spite  of  his  newspaper  connection, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Saskatchewan,  published  a  weekly 
paper.  He  stuck  type  himself,  and  his  only  assistant  was  a  small 
lad  named  Walter  Scott. 

Walter  Scott,  in  the  capacity  of  printer's  "devil,"  proved 
an  energetic  boy,  and  his  employer  took  a  keen  interest  in  him. 
When  Scott  grew  up,  Mclnnes  took  him  into  partnership  with 
him. 

J.  K.  Mclnnes  moved  to  Regina  and  with  Walter  Scott  found- 
ed the  Regina  Standard. 

When  Mclnnes'  youngest  son  was  born,  they  named  him 
Walter  Scott  Mclnnes. 

Since  those  days,  though,  Scott  has  grown  up  and  has  gone 
into  politics.     His  way  of  thinking  and  that  of  the  editor  of  the 
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Standard  differed  vastly  in  the  matter  of  politics.  And  this  dis- 
agreement grew  until  it  was  decided  between  the  men  that  the 
same  roof  could  not  do  for  both,  let  alone  the  same  newspaper. 

So  they  parted. 

Scott  took  over  the  Regina  Leader  and  started  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mclnnes.     Now  he  is  the  Premier  of  Saskatchewan. 

J.  K.  Mclnnes  and  the  Honorable  Walter  Scott  do  not  speak 
when  they  meet.  While  the  boy — Walter  Mclnnes — is  the  news 
editor  of  the  Standard,  and  every  morning  he  instructs  his  re- 
porters "to  go  out  and  beat  their  heads  off." 

Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  the  brilliant  Canadian  statesman, 
while  he  lived,  was  a  popular  man  in  the  West,  especially  in  his 
home  city,  Regina.  There  are  to-day  many  young  men  in  Sas- 
katchewan who  have  been  named  after  the  man  who  one  time 
declared  in  a,  burst  of  eloquence  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa  that  "my  gowns  have  swept  the  floors  of  the 
corridors  of  the  universities  of  Europe."  Tt  has  never  been  cus- 
tomary to  name  girls  after  politicians. 

One  of  Mr.   Daviirs  supporters  in   the  old  days  was  a  Mr. 
Stemshorn,  of  Regina. 

On  the  night  of  one  of  Davin's  successful  elections,  a  little 
girl  was  born  into  the  Stemshorn  family. 

And  they  called  her  Nicholenna  Floodenna  Davina  Stem- 
shorn. 

She  lived  in  spite  of  her  father's  peculiar  demonstration  of 
his  admiration  of  the  witty  Davin,  and  she  is  now  one  of  the 
charming  young  women  in  Saskatchewan's  capital. 


The  Idea  Behind  the  Telephone 


Experiments  with  the  Human  Ear 


Brantford's  Tribute  to  Dr.  Bell 

By 
Roy  Fry 


Most  people  know  the  telephone  was  invented  in  Canada.  But  what  was 
the  idea  behind  it?  That  is  another  matter,  and  one,  too,  with  which  few 
Canadians  are  familiar.  In  this  issue  the  story  of  the  invention  is  told — 
how  Alexander  Graham  Bell  conceived  the  "idea"  while  experimenting  with 
parts  of  a  human  ear;  how  he  conducted  his  early  tests,  at  one  time  utiliz- 
ing stove-pipe  wire  strung  along  fence-rails;  how  he  received  the  first  words 
ever  conveyed  over  a  long-distance  wire;  and  finally  how  Brantford,  the 
home  of  the  telephone,  is  planning  a  memorial  to  mark  the  invention  and 
honor  the  inventor  while  he  still  lives. 


SHOULD  Brantford  ever  desire  a  re- 
commendation as  a  health  resort,  all 
it  need  do  is  "ring  up"  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  the  famous  inventor  of  the 
telephone. 

It  was  early  in  1870  that  young  Bell, 
born  23  years  before  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
was  brought  to  this  country  from  England 
by  his  parents — to  die.  A  pale  and  sickly 
young  man,  he  was  given  only  six  months 
by  the  neighbors  to  live  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Bell  family  at  Tutela  Heights,  a  beau- 
tiful hillside  spot  overlooking  the  city  of 
Brantford,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  father,  Alexander  Melville  Bell, 
had  been  a  professor  of  elocution  at  Lon- 
don University,  and  on  the  death  of  two 


sons  from  consumption,  had  decided  to 
come  to  Canada  with  the  remaining  one, 
who,  too,  had  been  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease. 

In  less  than  two  years  the  invigorating 
breezes  which  swept  the  Heights  had  re- 
stored the  patient  to  health  and  strength 
and  sent  him  forth  into  the  world  to 
achieve  great  triumphs  in  the  field  of 
invention.  And  so  it  happens  that  he 
has  since  been  an  enthusiastic  believer  in 
the  advantages  which  Brantford  offers  a? 
a  health  resort. 

If  there  be  few  people  who  know  the 
story  of  the  young  man's  battle  for  health, 
still  fewer  there  are  who  are  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  surrounding  his  inven- 
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tion  of  the  telephone  and  the  early  experi- 
ments in  the  transmission  of  speech. 

Various  centres  in  the  United  States 
have  put  forth  certain  contentions  and  ad- 
vanced numerous  claims  to  be  recognized 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  telephone,  but 
it  has  remained  for  Dr.  Bell  himself  to 
clear  all  doubt  as  to  the  issue  by  an  au- 
thoritative pronouncement  in  which  he 
unhesitatingly  declares  that  not  only  was 
the  invention  itself  conceived  in  Brant- 
ford,  but  also  the  first  long  distance  trans- 
mission of  speech  over  wire  was  made 
from  that  city. 

Thus  it  is  that  Brantford  in  order  to 
clinch  its  title  as  "The  Telephone  City" 
and  perpetuate  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
inventor,  is  planning  to  honor  him  while 
he  still  lives  by  the  erection  of  a  splendid 
monument  and  the  dedication  of  the  Bell 
homestead  property  as  a  beautiful'  public 
park. 


Under  these  circumstances  a  new  inter- 
est is  lent  to  the  story  of  the  invention. 

What   Suggested   'Phone  Idea? 

In  1871  young  Bell,  them  only  24  years 
of  age,  was  summoned  to  Boston  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  that  city,  to  make 
experiments  in  the  city  school  for  deaf- 
mutes,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  these 
children  could  be  taught  to  speak  by 
means  of  a  system  of  characters,  known  as 
" Visible  Speech,"  invented  by  his  father, 
and  depicting  the  actions  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans in  uttering  sound.  The  progress 
which  he  made  there  was  rapid,  and  in 
1874  he  found  himself  president  of  the 
Convention  of  Articulation  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In  this  capacity  he 
soon  became  intensely  interested  in  the 
possible  utilization  of  two  new  devices, 
the  manometric  capsule  and  the  phonan- 


Sent  in  the  trees  at  the  P.ell  homestead,  Tutela  Heights, 
near  Brantford.  where  the  inventor  of  the  telephone  w:is 
wont  to  sit  in  tne  open  ;tir  in  recovering  his  health  and 
where  he  is  said  to  have  pondered  the  telephone  problem. 
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Dr.    Alexander    Graham    Bell,   the    famous   inventor    of 
the    telephone,    from    his    latest  photograph. 


tograph,  in  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the 
deaf. 

These  two  instruments  were  founded  on 
the  mechanisms  of  the  human  ear.  The 
manometric  capsule  consisted  of  a  cavity 
in  a  piece  of  wood,  divided  into  two  por- 
tions by  a  partition  of  gold-beater's  skin. 
One  compartment  was  connected  with  a 
gas-pipe,  so  that  it  could  be  filled  with 
gas,  which  was  lighted  at  a  burner 
let  into  one  side  of  the  capsule.  The  other 
compartment  was  connected  with  a  speak- 
ing tube.  Whenever  a  noise  was  made  in 
the  tube,  the  vibrations  of  the  air  were 
communicated  through  the  membrane  to 
the  gas,  and  thence  to  the  flame.  The 
flame  moved  up  and  down  just  as  many 
hundred  times  per  second  as  the  voice  vi- 
brated.    On  looking  at  the  reflection   of 


the  flame  in  a  mirror,  which  was  kept  ra- 
pidly revolving,  the  most  beautiful  ap- 
pearances presented  themselves.  Every 
different  sound  that  was  uttered  in  the 
tube  caused  the  flame  to  assume  a  new  as- 
pect in  the  mirror. 

The  other  instrument,  the  phonauto- 
graph,  consisted  of  a  speaking  trumpet, 
closed  at  one  end  by  a  stretched  mem- 
brane, to  which  was  attached  a  light  lever 
of  wood.  The  membrane  vibrated  when 
a  sound  was  made,  and  communicated  the 
vibration  to  the  wooden  style.  The  long 
arm  of  the  lever  was  caused  to  scratch  a 
line  upon  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.  It  was 
found  that  each  different  sound  was  re- 
presented by  a  particular  curved  line  upon 
the  glass. 
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Experimented  With  Human  Ear. 

In  the  mind  of  the  young  inventor  the 
likeness  between  these  instruments,  par- 
ticularly between  the  mechanism  of  the 
phonautograph  and  that  of  the  human 
ear,  was  striking,  the  membrane  of  the 
one  being  loaded  by  a  lever  of  wood,  and 
the  membrane  of  the  other  by  levers  of 
bone.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  phonau- 
tograph modeled  after  the  pattern  of  the 
human  ear  would  probably  produce  more 
accurate  tracings  of  speech-vibrations  than 
the  imperfect  instrument  with  which  he 
was  operating.  He  consulted  a  distin- 
guished aurist,  who  suggested  that  instead 
of  trying  to  make  a  phonautograph  mod- 
eled after  the  pattern  of  the  human  ear,  he 
should  attempt  to  use  a  human  ear  itself, 
taken  from  a  dead  subject,  as  a  phonauto- 
graph. This  he  did,  securing  a  specimen 
which  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  human 
ear  containing  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum with  two  bones  attached,  and  a 
third  removed,  for  which  he  substituted 
a  style  of  hay  attached  to  the  incus.     He 


moistened  the  membrane  with  glycerine 
and  water,  and  arranged  a  sort  of  speak- 
ing tube  to  take  the  place  of  the  outer  ear. 
When  a  person  sang  or  spoke  into  this  ear 
he  was  delighted  to  observe  the  vibration 
of  all  parts,  and  the  style  of  hay  vibrated 
with  such  amplitude  as  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  tracings  of  the  vibrations  on  smok- 
ed glass. 

Returning  to  Brantford  to  visit  his  par- 
ents during  the  summer  of  1874,  Mr. 
Bell  continued  his  experiments  with  this 
ear,  and  while  thus  engaged  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  speaking  telephone.  Gradually 
it  took  definite  form.  Once  possessed  of 
it,  the  problem  which  confronted  him  was 
how  to  move  a  piece  of  steel  in  the  way 
that  the  air  was  moved  by  the  action  of  the 
voice.  The  phonautograph  constructed 
from  the  human  ear  with  which  he  was 
experimenting  suggested  the  solution.  The 
membrane  of  this  ear  could  not  have  been 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  appeared  as 
thin  as  tissue  paper.  He  was  struck  by 
the  disproportion  in  weight  between  the 


The    Bell    homestead    at    Tutela    Heights,   Brantford,    where    Alexander    Graham    Bell, 
invented  the  telephone  in   1874,  while  spending  the  summer  with   his  father. 
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Tbe  Bell  memorial  which  Brantford  will  rear  in  1913  to  mark  the  city  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  telephone  and  perpetuate  the  name  and  fame  of  the  inventor,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell. 


membrane  and  the  bones  that  were  moved 
by  it,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  such 
a  thin  and  delicate  membrane  could  move 
bones  that  were,  relatively  to  it,  very  mas- 
sive indeed,  why  should  not  a  larger  and 
stouter  membrane  be  able  to  move  a  piece 
of  steel  in  the  manner  he  desired?  At 
once  the  conception  of  a  membrane  speak- 
ing telephone  became  complete  in  his 
mind,  for  he  saw  that  a  similar  instrument 
to  that  used  as  a  transmitter  could  also  be 
employed  as  a  receiver. 

The  First  Practical  Test. 

"To  be  or  not  to  be." 

In  Brantford  in  1876  was  made  the 
first  practical  test  of  the  transmission  of 
speech  by  wire. 

For  two  years  the  inventor  had  been  en- 
gaged in  devising  his  appliances  with 
which  to  bring  his  invention  into  being. 
The  instruments  were  constructed  at  Bos- 
ton, where  experiments  were  carried  on 
but  unsatisfactorily,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1876  Mr.  Bell  again  returned  to  his  fath- 
er's home  to  continue  his  tests. 


When  finally  the  instruments  had  been 
remodelled  to  his  satisfaction,  he  arrang- 
ed that  the  first  long-distance  test  over 
wire  should  be  made.  The  details  were 
completed  by  which  the  wires  of  the  Dom- 
inion Telegraph  Company  between  Brant- 
ford and  Mount  Pleasant,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  were  utlized  for  the  purpose.  The 
appliances  were  such  that  a  transmission 
could  be  effected  only  in  one  direction, 
the  instruments  for  reciprocal  communica- 
tion not  yet  having  been  devised. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Bell  arranged  that  his 
uncle,  David  Bell,  should  go  to  the  tele- 
graph office  at  Brantford  and  between  cer- 
tain hours  on  a  given  day  keep  up  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  conversation  or  singing 
at  the  transmitter,  while  the  inventor 
himself  should  take  up  his  post  at  the 
receiver  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

Finally  the  hour  of  the  test  came — a 
critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Bell  anxiously  awaited  the  result, 
on  which  hung  honor  and  fame. 

The  verdict  was  not  long  delayed.  "At 
the  stipulated  time  for  the  commencement 
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Brantford  called  in  a  committee  of  judges  of  art  to  select  the  design  of  the  Bell 
memorial.  The  experts,  as  shown  above,  reading  from  left  to  right,  are:  Senator  Hill, 
New  York;   Sir  Edmund  Walker,   Toronto;   Sir  George  Gibbons,   London. 


of  the  test/'  he  says  in  relating  his  experi- 
ence, "first  I  heard  a  cough,  then  a  voice 
and  then  slowly  but  distinctly  there  came 
over  the  wire  the  words:  'to  be  or  not  to 
be.'  " 

It  was  to  be. 

Almost  like  a  fairy  tale  is  the  story  of 
subsequent  experiments  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bell  homestead.  Mr.  Bell's  father, 
anxious  that  Brantford  people  should 
"hear  the  thing  talk/'  suggested  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  connect  the  house  with 
the  telegraph  wire  which  ran  along  the 
main  highway  a  half  mile  distant.  Ac- 
cordingly the  young  inventor  secured  all 
the  stove  pipe  wire  in  the  town  and  strung 
it  from  the  road  to  his  father's  home, 
running  the  wiring  along  the  fence  tops, 
and  thus  establishing  a  connection.  A 
large  party  of  Brantfordites  was  then  in- 
vited to  Tutela  Heights,  as  also  some  dis- 
tinguished public  men,  and  a  delightful 
evening  was  spent  by  the  visitors  on  the 
spacious  porch  and  lawn,  in  listening  to 
messages  of  speech  and  song,  transmitted 
from   Brantford. 

Wireless  Telephones  are  Coming. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  is  one  of 
the  world's  most  interesting  characters — a 
man  with  hobbies  and  eccentricities.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  interviewing  him  but  once 
some  years  ago.  Interviewers  are  well 
aware  that  he  invariably  rises  late  in  the 


morning  and  works  late  into  the  night. 
"Come  to  see  me  almost  anytime  but  make 
it  late"  is  his  customary  reply  to  acquaint- 
ances who  desire  a  quiet  talk  with  him. 
And  a  charming  personality  he  is,  elder- 
ly, tall,  and  imposing,  dignified  in  bear- 
ing, and  scholarly  in  his  speech,  with  his 
heart  centred  in  the  work  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  at  Washington,  and  his 
mind  drifting  occasionally  to  his  latest 
hobby — flying  machines. 

"What  is  the  future  of  the  telephone?" 
I  once  asked  him. 

"I  cannot  speak  from  direct  knowledge 
or  research,"  he  replied  promptly,  "as  I 
have  not  in  years  been  connected  with 
telephone  work  or  companies,  but  I  be- 
lieve as  I  have  always  done  that  the  future 
of  the  telephone  is  almost  limitless." 

"Do  you  consider  wireless  telephones  a 
possibility?" 

"Most  decidedly.  I  believe  they  will 
come  in  time." 

But  this  is  merely  a  single  side  of  Prof. 
Bell's  personality.  He  plays  and  sings 
excellently,  reads  extensively  even  in  his 
busy  moments,  and  in  manifold  ways  is 
a  most  delightful  character  with  whom 
to  spend  a  pleasant  evening. 

Bell  Memorial  Movement. 

The  movement  to  perpetuate  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  inventor  and  to  clinch 
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the  title  of  Telephone  City  for  Brantford 
for  all  time,  was  inaugurated  in  1904  on 
the  suggestion  of  W.  F.  Cockshutt,  M.P., 
who  was  then  president  of  the  Brantford 
Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Cockshutt  was  dis- 
patched to  Washington  to  secure  from 
Dr.  Bell  an  authoritative  statement  as  to 
Brantford's  claim  to  the  invention,  which 
he  did,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Bell 
Memorial  Association  was  organized. 

After  due  consideration  it  was  agreed 
that  the  form  the  memorial  should  take 
should  be  a  monument  in  Brantford  and  a 
park  at  the  Bell  homestead.  To  carry  out 
this  scheme  subscription  lists  were  opened 
and  approximately  $60,000  has  been  rais- 
ed, including  the  lands  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  association.  The  total  cost  of  the 
project  will  probably  be  $65,000.  The 
Bell  homestead  property  has  already  been 
acquired  and  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  Brantford  parks'  commission,  as  also 
a  suitable  site  for  the  monument  in  the 
city.  The  old  home  of  the  inventor  will 
be  preserved  intact,  and  will  be  open  to 
the  public  at  all  seasonable  times. 

Financial  aid  for  the  undertaking  has 
been  advanced  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
King  George,  who  as  Prince  of  Wales 
headed  the  patronage  list,  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  association,  as  has 
also  Lord  Strathcona,  who  is  the  honorary 
president.  On  the  occasion  of  the  tour  of 
the  present  King  and  Queen  through  Can- 
ada as  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
and  York,  they  were  presented  at  Brant- 
ford with  a  silver  telephone,  fully  equip- 
ped for  long  distance  service,  Alexander 
Melville  Bell,  the  father  of  the  inventor, 
making  the  presentation,  in  which  the 
royal    visitors    evinced    a    deep    interest. 

Unique  Monument  to  Inventor. 

The  choosing  of  an  appropriate  design 
for  the  monument  offered  no  little  diffi- 


culty to  the  association,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  decided  to  place  the  selection 
in  the  hands  of  an  independent  commis- 
sion of  prominent  men,  well  qualified  for 
the  task.  The  members  invited  to  serve 
in  this  capacity  included  Sir  Edmund 
Walker,  of  Toronto,  Sir  George  Gibbons, 
of  London,  and  State  Senator  Hill,  of  New 
York,  all  of  whom  consented  to  act.  Ten 
designs  were  submitted  in  response  to  the 
call  for  models  of  monuments  to  cost 
$25,000.  After  a  careful  scrutiny  the 
committee  decided  on  the  design  of  Sculp- 
tor W.  S.  Allward,  of  Toronto,  to  whom 
the  association  executive  later  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  work. 

The  successful  design,  of  which  an  illus- 
tration is  presented,  has  been  made  as 
wide  as  possible  so  as  to  express  the  idea  of 
great  space  between  the  two  allegorical  fig- 
ures representing  the  speaker  and  the  lis- 
tener. The  dominant  notes  expressed  are 
Man  discovering  his  power  to  transmit 
sound  through  space  as  shown  in  three 
floating  figures  representing  the  three  mes- 
sengers of  Knowledge,  Joy  and  Sorrow, 
and  secondly,  Humanity  sending  and  re- 
ceiving messages  as  represented  by  two 
heroic  figures  at  either  side.  A  portrait 
in  relief  of  Bell  also  appears,  while  on  the 
back  of  the  design  are  four  pillasters,  on 
the  top  of  each  being  emblems  of  the  most 
important  nations  of  the  world,  between 
which  run  the  lines  of  telephone  and 
binding  the  whole  is  the  line  of  the  earth's 
curvature,  expressing  the  world-wide  use 
of  the  telephone.  The  pedestal  will  be  of 
granite  and  the  figures  of  "Humanity" 
and  the  relief  of  Bell  in  standard  bronze. 

The  formal  unveiling  of  the  monument, 
which  will  take  place  in  the  summer  of 
1913,  will  probably  be  made  the  occasion 
of   a   notable   celebration    in    Brantford. 
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JANE  did  not  have  wistful  brown  eyes; 
nor  a  retrousse  nose;  nor  small  scarlet 
lips;  nor  any  of  the  other  things  that 
heroines  ought  to  have.  She  did  not  be- 
witch one  with  her  vivacity,  nor  make  one 
want  to  paint  her  and  call  the  picture 
"Dusk" ;  nor  did  she  give  one  a  sense  of 
serenity  when  one  was  in  her  presence. 
She  was  not  very  tall,  nor  very  small,  nor 
very  blonde,  nor  very  dark.  She  was  just 
a  girl — very  much  like  hundreds  of  other 
girls,  and  if  she  had  any  particularly 
noticeable  attribute,  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  her  would  have  said  it  was 
that  she  was  unnoticeable.  She  was  a 
stenographer  in  a  down-town  office,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  that  her  employer  en- 
gaged her  was  this  very  same  lack  of 
attracting  attention.  She  came  and  went 
regularly  each  day,  took  dictation  in  a 
most  unassuming  manner,  and  her  em- 
ployer first  sighed  with  satisfaction  and 
then  got  as  used  to  her  presence  as  he  was 
to  his  big  waste-paper  basket,  at  which 
he  never  looked,  but  simply  tore  things  up 
and  threw  them  where  he  knew  it  ought 
to  be. 

Nevertheless,  Jane  was  immaculately 
neat  and  trim,  and  had  an  air  of  youth 
which  was  in  itself  fetching.  So  when  she 
married  a  young  man  very  much  like 
hundreds  of  other  young  men,  nobody 
was  much  surprised.  The  wedding  did 
not  cause  any  comment  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept that  Jane's  employer  rebelled  at  her 
leaving,  and  offered  her  an  increase  in 
salary  if  she  would  stay.  Jane  was  pleas- 
ed, but  nevertheless  bade  them  good-bye 
without  show  of  emotion.  As  she  shook 
hands  with  the  youngest  clerk,  he  whis- 
pered, "Sav,  if  I  can  ever  be  of  any  use 
to  you,  let  me  know,  will  you?" 
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"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  she,  and  depart- 
ed. 

Jane  had  always  had  a  secret  longing 
to  live  in  the  country,  and  when  she  be- 
came engaged  John  offered  this  prospect 
as  an  added  inducement  to  an  early  wed- 
ding. Those  were  great  days,  those  Satur- 
days and  Sundavs  when  they  prowled 
about  the  country  together,  looking  for  a 
house  that  would  do.  But  there  were 
many  things  to  be  considered — nearness 
to  town,  the  train  service,  etc.,  and,  above 
all,  the  rent;  for  John's  salary  was  not 
very  large,  and  he  was  in  every  respect 
situated  just  like  hundreds  of  other  young 
men.  At  any  rate,  before  long  Jane 
found  herself  (as  so  many  people  do) 
compromising  by  living  in  Suburbville 
and  enjoying  the  trials  and  triumphs  of 
suburban  life. 

She  had  one  servant — a  big,  pleasant 
Irish  creature — who  did  the  cooking  and 
washing.  Jane  did  all  the  rest,  as  was 
right  and  proper.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
a  great  deal  to  do.  Besides  all  the  details 
to  be  remembered  and  attended  to  each 
day,  besides  all  the  actual  labor  of  the 
hands  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  tidy 
housewife,  she  did  much  typewriting  for 
John,  and  kept  his  clothes  in  the  most 
perfect  order.  When  the  babies  began  to 
come,  she  kept  them  in  the  same  immacu- 
late state  of  cleanliness,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  babies  immaculate.  She 
often  wished  for  another  servant,  but  it 
never  occurred  to  her  to  complain  because 
she  couldn't  have  one.  There  wouldn't, 
to  Jane's  mind,  have  been  the  least  sense 
in  complaining,  because  she  knew  very 
well  that  John's  salary  did  not  include 
two  servants. 
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John  was  at  the  office  all  day,  so  of 
course  he  did  not  realize  how  much  Jane 
had  to  do,  and  how  incessantly  she  work- 
ed. It  is  true  that  there  are  some  women 
who  have  constitutions  of  iron,  and  who 
tramp  about  looking  for  dust  and  dirt  as 
blithely  at  nine  o'clock  of  an  evening  as 
they  do  when  the  six  o'clock  whistles 
rouses  them  from  their  slumbers.  But 
even  as  Jane  was  not  particularly  tall  or 
short,  nor  extraordinary  in  any  way  what- 
soever, neither  was  she  particularly  strong. 
John  was  also  dimly  conscious  of  this, 
but,  like  so  many  other  young  husbands, 
he  did  not  really  give  the  matter  much 
thought.  All  he  knew  was  that  things  at 
home  were  less  what  shall  we  say  ? — attrac- 
tive. The  wear  and  tear  was  beginning 
to  show:  the  furniture  looked  a  little  bat- 
tered; the  house  needed  paint;  the  lawn 
was  somewhat  ragged-looking;  the  chil- 
dren were  at  a  gawky  age;  Jane — yes, 
Jane  looked  very  nearly  sloppy.  She  no 
longer  wore  neat  white  collars  and  cuffs, 
or  pretty,  plain  white  dresses  in  summer. 
Calico  and  gingham  had  undoubtedly 
taken  the  place  of  the  tasteful  gowns  in 
her  trim  little  trousseau — now  long  since 
passed  away.  There  were  fewer  and  few- 
er small  surprises  at  supper,  fewer  cheery 
talks  in  the  evening  when  the  children 
were  in  bed,  and  there  were  absolutely  no 
pleasant  trips  to  baseball  games  and  hap- 
py, aimless  excursions  on  holidays.  When 
one  is  dead-tired  physically,  one  finds  one 
has  a  sad  lack  of  spontaneity  mentally. 
And  Jane  was  always  very  tired  by  sup- 
per-time. Of  course  John  was  tired,  too, 
but,  then,  he  was  supposed  to  be,  and 
therein  lay  all  the  difference.  It  was 
Jane  who  was  supposed  to  take  his  mind 
off  business  by  cheerily  talking  of  enter- 
taining things,  but  when  one's  mind  has 
been  taken  up  all  day  with  dust-pans, 
scrubbing-water,  and  schemes  for  cheaper 
catering,  one  does  not  easily  fly  into  high- 
flown  language  about  the  opera,  the  latest 
fashions  from  France,  or  even  the  ambi- 
tions that  lie  nearest  one's  heart.  And 
Jane  was  ambitious — ambitious  for  John, 
just  as  a  man's  wife  ought  to  be,  and, 
better  still,  she  really  believed  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  when  John  would  make 
his  mark  and  set  up  in  business  for  him- 
self. She  had  planned  a  college  education 
for  the  two  little  boys,  and  other  good 
things  for  them  all.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  things  were  taking  on  a  some- 


what monotonous  appearance,  and  life 
was — well,  life  was  almost  "dingy." 
John  himself  realized  it  subconsciously. 
But  he  did  not  grumble  nor  complain; 
he  simply  ceased  to  make  a  point  of  tak- 
ing the  early  train,  and  by  and  by  he  did 
not  come  home  to  supper  at  all  if  he  did 
not  want  to.  After  the  first  few  anxious 
times,  Jane  got  used  to  it,  and  did  not 
worry.  "Business  had  detained  him,"  he 
had  said,  and  Jane  did  not  ask  for  any 
explicit  explanation.  She  was  to  have  it 
all  explained  quite  completely,  however, 
later  on.  One  evening  in  March  she  was 
walking  through  the  shopping  district  to- 
wards the  railroad  station,  having  spent 
the  entire  day  comparing  prices  and  mak- 
ing her  necessary  purchases  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  As  she  passed  a  confectioner's, 
she  happened  to  glance  inside,  and  there, 
sitting  at  a  small  marble  table  beneath  a 
ring  of  electric  lights,  sat  John,  chatting 
gaily  with  a  well-dressed  though  some- 
what flashy-looking  woman.  Jane  was 
almost  on  the  point  of  dashing  in  and 
congratulating  herself  upon  finding  him 
just  in  time  to  make  the  train,  but  some- 
thing chilly  crept  round  her  heart,  and 
she  simply  stood  and  gazed  at  them  in- 
stead. She  looked  at  the  woman's  pony- 
coat  and  white  gloves,  at  the  hat  with  the 
gaily  nodding  plumes,  at  the  interested, 
animated  expression  in  John's  face.  Had 
she  ever  made  him  look  so?  A  sudden 
memory  of  old  times  and  light-hearted- 
ness  came  over  her.  She  looked  down  at 
her  own  faded  ulster,  and  then 
at  the  woman  with  John.  A  gust 
of  wind  blew  the  dust  from  the 
street  into  her  eyes,  and  as  she 
clung  to  her  hat,  she  looked  again. 
It  was  hard  to  say  how  old  the  woman 
was,  for  she  was  very  well  made  up,  but 
John's  wife  felt  sure  she  was  older  than 
he,  even  though  she  might  not  look  it. 
So  Jane  resolutely  turned  away  and  head- 
ed for  the  railroad  station. 

There  is  in  every  woman's  make-up  a 
tigress  that  sooner  or  later  takes  com- 
mand. And  now  Jane's  hour  had  come. 
The  creature  tore  madly  at  her  heart  for 
some  time  after  she  got  aboard  the  train, 
but  she  got  it  under  control  before  she 
reached  home,  so  that  by  the  time  the  kid- 
dies ran  out  to  greet  her,  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  not  to  say  anything  to  John. 
After  all,  she  thought,  things  had  been 
dull  at  home.    It  had  been  almost  a  year 
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since  she  had  planned  a  surprise  for  him 
at  supper,  for  instance,  and  that  was  the 
way  things  were  all  thorugh.  She  ran 
down  to  the  grocery-store  and  bought 
some  mushrooms — John  used  to  love 
them,  creamed  in  the  chafing-dish.  She 
got  it  out  and  dusted  it  off,  set  the  table, 
and  straightened  up  the  room.  She  heard 
the  6.10  stop  at  the  station.  She  put  the 
mushrooms  in  the  pan — he  would  be 
home  any  minute  now.  Jane  went  to  the 
window.  She  was  still  there  when  the 
7.10  went  past,  and  she  was  there  again 
for  every  train  that  evening.  But  John 
did  not  come  until  the  11.23.  When  he 
came,  the  dinner  things  were  all  put 
away,  of  course;  so  he  never  knew  what  a 
crooked  little  smile  Jane  gave  as  she  threw 
away  the  burned  mushrooms.  What  is 
quite  so  dead  a  thing  as  a  surprise  that  has 
not  come  off? 

He  murmured  something  about  "de- 
taining business,"  but  Jane  simply  said: 

"How  did  you  enjoy  the  play?" 

The  next  night  Jane  was  sitting  by  the 
lamp,  darning  socks,  and  knowing  per- 
fectly what  was  going  to  happen — that 
there  would  be  no  John  until  the  late 
train.  She  did  not  sigh,  .nor  look  pensive 
and  unhappy,  nor  think  of  better  days; 
she  simply  sewed  with  determined,  un- 
natural vigor.  Cornelia,  the  old  Irish 
woman,  clumped  into  the  room,  a  soiled 
dish-rag  over  her  arm.  She  had  been 
crying.  Jane  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter.  After  a  series  of  strange  sounds 
and  sniffiings,  Cornelia  gave  vent  to  her 
feelings  in  a  sort  of  wail. 

"Ye  poor  dear — 'tain't  right.  Do 
something,"  and  she  fled. 

After  she  had  gone,  Jane  went  on  sew- 
ing for  a  while.  Then,  rising  suddenly, 
she  went  close  to  the  mirror  and  looked 
into  its  depths  for  a  long  while.  What 
she  saw  was — just  Jane — Jane,  not  very 
tall,  not  very  blonde,  not  very  young; 
Jane  a  little  faded,  a  little  thin,  a  little 
soiled,  a  little  bitter.  It  was  the  last 
named  that  frightened  her — she  had  de- 
spised it  so  in  other  women,  and  had 
congratulated  herself  that  with  her  it 
would  all  be  different.  She  agreed  with 
Cornelia:,  she  must  "do  something." 

Spring  weather  had  set  in,  and  a  great 
many  people  were  trooping  out  to  the 
just-opening  amusement  parks.  It  was 
at  one  of  these  that  John  had  spent  the 


evening,  and,  after  seeing  the  sights  with 
the  flashily-dressed  lady  of  the  confection- 
er's shop,  he  took  her  into  the  cafe  for  a 
little  refreshment.  He  had  hardly  been 
seated  long  enough  to  glance  over  the  bill 
of  fare  when  a  woman  walked  by  him, 
escorted  by  a  man  whose  appearance  was 
familiar  to  John.  He  was  the  youngest 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Jane's  former  em- 
ployer, and  John  had  always  felt  that 
Jane  could  have  married  him  if  she  chose ; 
so  he  watched  his  one-time  rival  with  in- 
terest, as  he  guided  his  companion,  a  very 
well-dressed,  rather  middle-sized  woman, 
to  a  table.  As  they  seated  themselves,  she 
laughed  gaily  and  looked  around  the 
room.  She  was  made  up  so  well  that  one 
had  to  look  closely  before  being  sure  that 
she  was  made  up  at  all.  Her  hair  was  de- 
lightfully Marcelled;  the  eyes,  blackened 
only  at  the  corners,  looked  deep  and  al- 
mond-shaped; the  lips  were  scarlet  and 
smiling.  It  was  not  until  they  had  finish- 
ed their  refreshments  and  begun  to  walk 
towards  him  that  John  recognized  Jane. 
He  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and, 
excusing  himself  to  his  companion,  walk- 
ed up  behind  them  and  accosted  Jane's 
escort. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "I  will 
see  this  lady  home." 

And  he  did.  When  they  reached  the 
station  platform  at  Suburbville,  John  said 
in  a  strange  voice,  "For  heaven's  sake, 
Jane,  let  us  go  home,  where  you  can  wash 
off  this  paint  and  powder!" 

And  Jane  replied  tranquilly,  "I'm  so 
sorry  you  don't  like  it.  Jim  does,  so  I  al- 
ways wear  it  when  I  go  out  with  him. 
But  you  must  allow  me  to  powder  my 
nose." 

For  two  months  she  did  not  sew  a  but- 
ton on  John's  clothes,  or  darn  a  sock,  or 
straighten  out  his  bureau  drawers.  She 
engaged  another  servant,  and  she  bought 
a  variety  of  nice  clothes,  sending  the  bills 
to  John.  He  was  not  a  bad  sport,  and  had 
a  fair  sense  of  humor,  so  he  paid  as  many 
of  them  as  he  could.  For  two  months 
Jane  did  not  refrain  from  treating  her- 
self to  the  theatre  nor  to  any  delicacy 
which  she  might  choose  for  the  table. 
She  had  her  hours  of  horror  as  to  what 
would  come  of  it  all — and  when  the  sher- 
iff would  walk  in  after  it  was  all  over — 
but  she  was  game  and  she  went  on,  regard- 
less of   the   future.     Somehow,  it  would 
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have  to  take  care  of  itself.  John  began 
coming  home  regularly  at  half  after  six 
o'clock,  and  one  evening,  when  he  did 
so,  instead  of  finding  Jane  with  the  Marcel 
wave  and  the  powdered  nose,  he  found 
Jane  of  the  faded  gingham  dress  and  the 
smooth,  straight  hair.  She  was  sitting  by 
the  window,  with  the  children  on  each 
side  of  her,  and  John  stood  still  for  a  long 
while  and  watched  her.  She  was  telling 
them  a  story,  and  they  had  promised  to 
go  to  bed,  without  protest,  in  exchange 
for  the  Prodigal  Son  told  for  the  hun- 
dredth time.  John  listened  to  the  old 
tale,  too. 

"Kind  of  hard  on  the  one  'at  was  good 
all  the  time,"  said  the  older  boy  thought- 
fully. 

Then  John  cleared  his  throat  and  walk- 
ed in. 

"Here,  you  kids,"  he  said,  after  they 
had  greeted  him,  "run  away  to  bed  now!" 

"We've  got  new  ones,"  announced  Tim, 
the  smaller  of  the  two — "have  you  seen 
'em?  Ma  says  the  old  ones  were  too 
shabby." 

John  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  the 
next  room  to  view  the  new  beds.  When 
he  came  back,  Jane  said  supper  was  ready, 
and  •  although  he  tried  to  bring  the  con- 
versation to  the  point  he  wanted  it,  she 
frustrated  every  effort.  After  supper  she 
lit  the  lamp,  and,  seating  herself  beside 
it,  picked  up  a  basket  of  socks,  extracted 
one,  spread  out  the  heel  on  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  theaded  a  needle,  and  began 
darning.  John  watched  her  for  a  while 
through  the  smoke  of  his  pipe.     He  look- 


ed around  upon  the  shabby  little  home 
— something  swelled  in  his  throat.  He 
laid  down  his  pipe,  crossed  over,  and  sat 
down  on  the  floor  at  Jane's  feet.  She 
went  on  darning. 

"Jane,"  he  began. 

"Well?"  asked  Jane.  But  she  did  not 
look  at  him. 

"Jane,"  he  said  again,  and,  reaching 
up,  he  drew  the  sock  slowly  away.  She 
jabbed  the  needle  into  it,  dropped  her 
eyes  to  his,  and  John  possessed  himself 
humbly  of  her  hands.  His  voice  waver- 
ed, but  he  said  clearly: 

"I'm  an  idiot,  dear,  a  great  hulking 
brute  and  a  fool.  I'm  not  good  enough 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  here  at  your  feet — but 
if  you'll  forgive  me,  I  won't  be  such  an 
ass  again.  When  I  think  of  the  disap- 
pointment I've  been  all  along — the  quit- 
ting, irresponsible  shirk — and  how  I've 
let  you  work  as  you  have  without  the 
least  appreciation  from  me — it  makes  me 
feel  as  if  you  never  could  forgive  me;  but, 
Jane,  if  you  can " 

She  had  intended  to  forgive  him,  of 
course,  but  she  meant  to  do  it  in  an  un- 
emotional, maternal  sort  of  way,  so  she 
withdrew  one  hand  for  the  purpose  of  pat- 
ting him  on  the  head,  and  saying,  "Cer- 
tainly," or,  "Of  course,"  and  changing 
the  subject.  But  when  she  felt  the  smooth 
dark  hair  beneath  her  palm,  something 
gave  way  within  her,  and  her  arm  slipped 
around  his  neck. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  are,"  she  sob- 
bed, "so  long  as  you're  mine!" 
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A  GREAT  many  of  the  richest  gold 
grounds  have  been  located  by  men 
who,  at  the  moment  of  their  good 
fortune,  were  as  little  expecting  to  find 
gold  as  the  old  lady  who  was  presented 
with  the  fabulous  goose.  Sometimes  a 
wild  animal  has  played  the  part  of  lucky 
medium,  as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
half-breed  mountaineer,  Paul  des  Reque, 
who,  overtaken  by  sickness  when  alone  in 
the  Cariboo  Hills,  had  laid  himself  down 
to  die  when  he  saw  a  Big  Horn  ram  ad- 
vancing along  a  ledge  two  hundred  feet 
above  his  head.  Steadying  himself  against 
an  adjacent  boulder,  the  half-breed  lifted 
his  rifle  and  fired.  Down  came  the  Big 
Horn,  striking  the  ground  almost  at  his 
feet,  a  cloud  of  dust  and  pebbles  following 
the  massive  body  in  its  descent.  With 
prayers  of  thankfulness  des  Reque  crept 
forward,  but  imagine  his  complete  bewil- 
derment and  joy  on  discovering  that  the 
dust  that  had  fallen  was  thickly  charged 
with  precious  yellow  grains ! 

No  less  extraordinary  than  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  half-breed,  was  that  which  be- 
fell a  young  Englishman  named  Jim 
Shannan,  and  his  Canadian  partner,  Anse 
Cohet  in  the  autumn  of  1901,  when  explor- 
ing the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
the  North  Thompson  district. 

It  seems  that  from  the  very  outset  of  the 
trip  misfortune  had  dogged  the  steps  of 
the  adventurers,  though  not  till  food  and 


ammunition  had  almost  run  out  did  they 
turn  their  faces  towards  the  south,  hoping 
tor  a  better  season  with  the  traps. 

But  misfortune  had  not  yet  finished 
with  the  pair.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
homeward  journey,  Anse  fell  ill  with  a 
severe  attack  of  mountain  fever,  and  a 
stiff  dose  of  pepsissewa  tea  failed  to  take 
the  desired  effect.  That  night,  to  add  to 
their  plight,  their  solitary  pack  horse 
broke  his  hobbles  and  stampeded,  nor  did 
he  put  in  an  appearance  when  morning 
came. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  one. 
long  succession  of  hunger  and  privation. 
It  was  nine  days  before  the  two  men  sight- 
ed their  cache — a  small  black  speck  across 
the  vast  stretches  of  timber  to  the  east; 
and  in  the  meantime  they  had  followed  a 
stream,  and  lived  almost  entirely  on  the 
fish  they  succeeded  in  catching  with  their 
hands.  Both  were  lean  and  gaunt  and 
hungry-looking,  resembling  more  closely 
a  pair  of  famished  grey  wolves  than  hum- 
an beings.  Both  were  without  food  and 
without  ammunition,  and  about  on  their 
last  legs. 

"Home,  Anse!  Home!"  cried  Jim,  and 
Anse  hoarsely  echoed  his  words.  It  seem- 
ed that  new  strength  suddenly  possessed 
their  limbs.  For  Home  it  was — that  small 
black  speck  on  the  horizon !  Home  that 
meant  food  and  warmth  and  comfort,  and 
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everything  that  makes  life  worth  living  to 
the  lonely  frontierman. 

But  what  a  home  awaited  them!  As 
the  two  neared  the  tiny  hut,  they  saw  to 
their  horror  that  a  hole,  large  enough  to 
admit  a  coyote,  had  been  gnawed  through 
the  door.  All  round  the  threshold  was  a 
litter  of  splinters,  that  showed  how  dili- 
gently the  jaws  of  the  housebreaker  had 
been  at  work.  With  a  cry  of  consterna- 
tion, Jim  ran  forward,  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  extent  of  the  damage. 

A  scene  of  disaster  met  his  gaze.  Round 
the  doorway  lay  an  incongruous  pile  of 
household  goods  that  had  proved  too  large 
or  too  cumbersome  to  drag  outside  through 
the  opening.  Muddy  pawmarks  stained 
the  floor,  and  a  fusty,  unpleasant  odor 
pervaded  the  atmosphere.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  place  one  would  certainly 
have  thought  that  a  troop  of  monkeys  had 
been  amusing  themselves  by  turning  it  up- 
side down.  Certainly  it  seemed  that  every 
wild  animal  in  the  district  had  marked  the 
departure  of  the  two  men,  and  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to  hold  a  feast  in  the  hut  by  way 
of  celebrating  the  event. 

Jim  and  Anse  expressed  their  feelings 
in  one  word,  much  used  throughout  the 
West.  Then,  heedless  of  the  disorder,  Jim 
set  to  work  to  find  out  whether  any  of  the 
stores  were  left.  In  one  corner  stood  a 
sack  of  rice  which  had  been  ripped  open, 
and  from  the  trail  of  grains  that  ran  from 
the  sack  to  the  doorway  it  was  evident  that 
its  contents  had  been  carried  away  by  in- 
stalments. A  chunk  of  bacon  had  been 
dragged  from  the  hook  on  which  it  hung, 
as  a  tuft  of  rind,  impaled  on  the  point  of 
the  hook,  bore  adequate  testimony.  The 
flour  bip  had  been  upset,  and  the  visitors, 
on  finding  no  immediate  use  for  the  flour, 
had  proceeded  to  roll  in  it,  clean  their  paws 
in  it,  and  make  merry  generally.  Certain- 
ly these  visitors  had  left  no  stone  unturned 
in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

"We've  someone  to  thank  for  all  this," 
said  Anse  vindictively,  as  he  opened  a  tin 
of  condensed  milk  that  Jim  had  unearthed. 

"Just  wish  we  knew  who  it  was,"  said 
the  younger  man,  still  rummaging  among 
the  ruins. 

Anse  ceased  in  his  task  for  a  moment 
and  sniffed  the  air  suspiciously.  Looking 
up  Jim  followed  his  example. 

"Smells  to  me  something  like  a  skunk," 


observed  the  latter,  placing  a  handful  of 
rice  at  his  partners  disposal. 

The  Canadian  shook  his  head.  Search- 
ing round  he  indicated  a  small  footprint 
on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  It  was  unmis- 
takably the  mark  of  a  wolverine. 

"But  he  hasn't  done  all  this?"  insisted 
Jim,  gazing  despondently  at  the  melee. 

"Perhaps  not,"  muttered  Anse.  "Looks 
to  me  as  though  there's  been  a  fair  party 
of  them  at  it.  But  he  began  it  anyway, 
and  it  was  his  idea.  0,  you  don't  know 
him!"  he  went  on,  waxing  vehement. 
"He's  a  beast! — a  little  beast!  Creeps 
about  all  season  and  watches  you — watches 
everything.  Knows  when  you  come  and 
when  you  go.  Sees  where  you  set  the 
traps,  then  robs  them.  When  your  back's 
turned  he's  all  there,  but  when  you  come 
back  he  ain't  anywhere."  He  sunk  back 
with  a  weary  sigh,  and  gazed  sombrely 
at  Jim,  who  was  doing  his  best  to  prepare 
a  meal  from  the  unpromising  materials. 

"Anse,"  said  Jim,  when  they  had  eaten 
what  little  there  was,  "I'm  still  almighty 
hungry.  You  stop  here  and  rest,  while  I 
go  round  with  the  gun." 

But  this  opened  up  a  new  line  of  en- 
quiry. There  was  the  old  muzzle  loader, 
safe  and  sound,  but  where  was  the  ammu- 
nition? They  searched  the  shack  in  sil- 
ence, but  nowhere  could  the  powder  flask 
be  found.  Presently  the  two  went  outside, 
and  discovered  that  a  distinct  runway  ex- 
tended from  the  door  of  the  hut  to  a  blue- 
berry clump  near  by.  And  here — under 
the  dripping  entanglement  was  the  place 
that  the  diligent  mischief-worker  had  seen 
fit  to  deposit  the  spoils. 

Two  spoons,  a  knife,  a  flesh ook,  an  old 
dog  collar  and  several  other  oddments,  to- 
gether with  the  battered  powder  flask,  lay 
saturated  on  the  trodden  earth.  Pouring 
out  sufficient  powder  for  two  good  charges, 
the  men  dried  it  carefully  over  the  stove, 
and  this  done,  they  were  ready  to  start. 

You  stop  and  rest,  Anse,"  said  Jim, 
but  Anse  insisted  on  accompanying  him. 
It  was  already  dark,  but  there  was  a  prom- 
ise of  a  good  moon  to  assist  them  in  their 
hunting  on  which  so  much  depended. 
They  hoped  at  least  to  bag  a  gopher; 
though  desperate  with  hunger,  no  risks 
would  have  proved  too  great  for  the  men 
to  face.  They  walked  in  silence,  each  too 
fagged  to  talk,  but  presently,  as  they 
reached  the  crest  of  a  steep  divide,  Anse 
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remarked — "  Moose  about.  We'd  best 
make  for  the  lake." 

They  turned  down  a  narrow  clearing 
which  led  towards  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
where  the  lake  nestled  between  the  shelter- 
ing fir  woods.  In  the  meantime  Jim 
dropped  two  heavy  balls  into  the  barrels 
of  the  old  gun,  on  top  of  the  charge  of 
shot,  while  Anse  stripped  a  long  roll  of 
bark  from  the  trunk  of  a  birch  tree  and 
fashioned  a  moose-call.  Thus  equipped, 
they  crept  stealthily  towards  a  clump  of 
brush  that  grew  at  the  edge  of  the  wide 
margin  running  between  the  water  and 
the  wood.  They  knew  that  it  was  along 
this  margin  that  any  moose  or  caribou  that 
happened  to  be  in  the  district  were  likely 
to  appear.  On  such  a  place  as  this  the 
great  animals  would  fight  their  moonlight 
battles,  arrange  their  love-matches,  and 
revel  in  the  cool  splendor  of  the  shadowy 
lowlands. 

Noiselessly  the  two  crept  forward,  and 
laid  themselves  down  on  the  soft  carpet  of 
moss.  Everything  ready,  Anse  placed  his 
lips  to  the  bark  trumpet,  and  let  forth  a 
deep,  rumbling  groan,  alternating  and 
sad,  like  the  groan  of  a  wounded  Buffalo. 

The  echoes  came  and  went  through  the 
dark  woods  and  sped  away  into  distance 
through  the  open  forest  vistas.  A  long 
pause,  then  again  the  rumbling  call — the 
call  which  attracts  the  bull  moose,  but  for 
some  reason  known  only  to  himself,  for 
it  resembles  little  the  call  of  his  mate. 
Then  the  two  crouched  down,  listening, 
watching — every  nerve  of  their  bodies 
tense. 

So  much  depended  upon  the  issue  of 
that  unlovely  sound.  Were  they  success- 
ful in  securing  a  moose,  their  present  mis- 
ery would  be  ended,  and  they  would  have 
meat  enough  to  supply  them  till  they  had 
safely  reached  civilization. 

For  a  time  all  was  silent.  Somewhere 
in  the  dark  expanse  behind,  sounded  the 
harsh,  strident  scream  of  a  lynx.  Presently 
the  great  round  moon  peeped  over  the  rug- 
ged buttes,  and  the  lake  before  them  shone 
in  its  soft  light  like  a  dazzling  sheet  of  sil- 
ver. A  giant  root,  which  lay  partly  sub- 
merged, looked  like  a  great  octopus  that 
had  crept  near  the  edge  to  peer  round  at 
the  outer  world. 

"Look!"  whispered  Anse.     "Look!" 

Jim  looked,  but  he  could  see  only  the 
root  in  the  direction  his  partner  was  gaz- 


ing. But  as  he  watched,  the  root  began  to 
move;  the  tortuous  arms  began  to  rear 
further  out  of  the  water,  inch  by  inch,  till 
at  last  the  dark  base  to  which  they  be- 
longed became  visible  above  the  surface. 
And  behind  the  arms  the  men  saw  two 
black  projections  which  waved  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  though  returning  a  reply 
to  the  hunter's  call  by  semaphore. 
"Moose!"  muttered  Jim,  with  thumping 
heart. 

Again  Anse  lifted  the  trumpet  to  his 
lips,  and  let  forth  a  low,  querulous  growl. 
The  two  black  projections  jerked  forward 
and  with  a  strange  little  grunt  the  bull 
came  shambling  out  of  the  water,  the  spray 
sparkling  like  precious  jewels  from  be- 
neath his  spreading  hoofs.  Without  paus- 
ing to  shake  himself,  the  monster  jogged 
straight  ahead  towards  the  brush  thicket. 

Slowly  Jim  lifted  the  gun.  His  nerves 
were  calm  and  his  hands  were  steady  as 
with  cool  deliberation  he  sighted  at  the 
heaving  flank  of  his  quarry. 

Piff !  Oh,  horror!  The  weapon  had  miss- 
ed fire !  Only  a  few  feet  separated  the  two 
men  and  the  great  brown  avalanche  of  des- 
truction. Again  Jim  carefully  sighted 
and  this  time  a  deafening  report  responded 
to  his  touch  on  the  trigger.  But  at  the 
critical  moment  the  bull  threw  back  his 
head.  There  was  a  hollow  click,  and  the 
vibrating  buzz  of  a  bullet  as  it  sped  on  into 
space.  A  tuft  of  hair  flew  from  the  bull's 
coat.  He  stopped,  and  with  an  absurd  lit- 
tle squeal  bucked  into  the  air  like  a  tur- 
bulent bronco,  scattering  the  moist  sand 
under  his  formidable  hoofs. 

"Run !"  cried  Anse.    "Run!" 

Over  the  loose  ground  the  two  men 
scattered  towards  the  nearest  tree,  which 
happened  to  be  a  slender,  wind-scragged 
larch.  Glancing  round,  Jim  saw  that  the 
moose  was  standing  stock  still,  watching 
them  stupidly.  At  first  the  Englishman 
thought  that  the  animal  was  badly  hit, 
but  a  shout  from  Anse  put  him  on  his 
guard.  The  next  minute  two  sweeping 
antlers  cut  through  the  air  only  a  few 
inches  beneath  Jim's  feet. 

"Better  not  climb  too  high,"  said  Anse, 
with  grim  humor.  "This  larch  isn't 
licensed  to  carry  more  than  one:" 

Certainly  it  was  not.  When  the  two  had 
reached  a  safe  distance  from  the  ground 
it  began  to  betray  ominous  symptoms  of 
capsizing. 
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As  Jim  looked  down  at  the  snorting 
moose  he  was  filled  with  contempt  and  dis- 
gust for  his  own  marksmanship.  The  bul- 
let had  merely  carried  off  a  point  of  the 
animal's  antler,  producing  nothing  more 
serious  than  a  momentary  stunning  effect, 
while  the  shot  had  stung  the  creature  into 
a  fury  which  would  take  some  time  to  wear 
off.  It  seemed  that  another  night  of  cold 
and  misery  lay  before  them,  and  they 
tightened  their  belts  in  readiness  for  the 
promised  siege. 

"Seems  to  me,  Anse,"  quoth  Jim,  "that 
you  and  I  are  the  two  unluckiest  men 
south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. " 

"We  are  having  a  spell  of  it,"  Anse 
agreed.  "Guess  that  first  shot  of  yours 
would  have  fixed  him  all  right." 

Jim  had  often  thought,  but  now  he  was 
certain,  that  Anse  was  one  of  Nature's 
gentlemen.  For  a  time  they  sat  in  silence, 
thinking  of  their  useless  rifles  that  lay  in 
the  hut,  while  the  moose,  red-eyed  and 
snorting,  hurled  chunks  of  trodden  moss 
at  them  which  he  pawed  up  with  his  knife- 
edged  hoofs. 

"Anse,"  said  Jim  at  last,  "do  you  think 
I  could  reach  down  and  lambast  him  with 
the  gun?"  Anse  shook  his  head.  "It 
ain't  wise  to  try,"  he  answered.  "There's 
no  telling  when  a  moose  will  stand  up  on 
hishind  legs  and  then — if  he  hits  you! 
Think  I'll  just  give  another  call.  I  can't 
make  the  matter  worse,  anyway." 

The  sound  of  the  call  increased  the  fury 
of  the  moose  to  boiling  point.  Pounding 
the  earth  he  began  to  snort  a  challenge  to 
the  whole  moose  population  of  the  north, 
at  the  same  time  devoting  his  energies  to 
the  task  of^  clearing  away  the  under- 
growth. This  went  on  for  nearly  an  hour, 
when  suddenly  the  moose  "froze" — re- 
mained still,  and  stared  with  fixed  intent- 
ness  along  the  margin.  Then,  full  into 
the  moonlight,  not  fifty  yards  away,  the 
men  saw  a  second  majestic  rival  for  this 
mystical  caller  appear.  It  was  a  small 
hull,  lighter  in  color  than  the  first,  and 
evidently  younger.  For  a  second  the  two 
animals  glared  at  each  other,  then  with 
a  squeal  like  the  sound  of  a  child's  tin 
trumpet,  the  newcomer  blundered  head- 
long over  the  rocks,  towards  his  adversary. 

For  a  timethe  two  men  forgot  their 
hunger  and  misery  as  thev  peered  through 
the  drooping  branches  of  the  larch.  Any- 
thing in  the  line  of  a  fight  pleased  them 


vastly.  Often  had  Jim  heard  of  the  fran- 
tic battles  that  take  place  between  the  rivals 
of  these  great  antlered  cattle,  but  now  such 
a  combat  was  going  on  before  his  very 
eyes. 

And  what  a  fight  it  was !  Grunting  and 
straining  the  two  mighty  adversaries  toil- 
ed in  vain  to  outmatch  each  other's 
strength,  and  each  might  have  been  the 
mirrored  reflection  of  the  other,  so  simul- 
taneous were  their  movements.  The  scin- 
tillating of  dilated  eyes,  the  black,  pranc- 
ing shadows  of  the  two  combatants,  and 
the  peaceful  background  of  moonlit  waters 
presented  a  picture  that  to  the  young  Eng- 
lisman,  can  never  lose  its  vividness. 

But  bit  by  bit  the  dark  bull  was  gain- 
ing ground,  and  the  hopes  of  the  two 
watchers  were  sinking  fast,  when  the  un- 
expected happened.  Suddenly  the  light 
bull  seemed  to  crumble  up,  and  the  next 
second  the  two  staggered  forward  in  a 
wildly  struggling  heap. 

When  they  arose,  it  was  clear  to  the  most 
unobservant  eye  that  something  was  out 
of  order.  Instead  of  being  head  to  head  as 
before,  the  two  animals  were  now  almost 
at  a  right  angle  from  one  another,  their 
antlers  locked  together  in  a  deadly  em- 
brace. 

"This  is  where  we  come  in,"  said  Anse, 
and  was  about  to  climb  down  when  Jim 
caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"Look!  Look"  muttered  the  latter,  in  a 
tense  whisper.  A  slight  movement  in  an 
adjacent  thicket  had  attracted  his  notice, 
and  a  second  later  the  men  knew  that  a 
third  watcher  had  witnessed  the  duel,  anx- 
ious to  profit  thereby.  A  low,  heavy 
animal,  that  moved  with  the  slovenly 
slouch  of  a  bear,  crept  out  from  the  shad- 
ows, and  with  a  muffled  snarl  approached 
the  two  helpless  moose,  now  struggling 
wildly  to  free  themselves. 

"Say!"  whispered  Anse,  "this  looks  like 
our  old  pard!  Now  if  we  were  out  on  a 
natural  history  trip." 

"God!"  broke  in  Jim,  enthusiasticallv, 
"If  that  don't  beat  all  creation !  Talk 
about  pluck — •" 

Words  may  be  adequate  in  describing 
the  ordinary  scenes  of  life,  but  here  Jim 
found  that  they  failed  him. 

The  wolverine,  however,  was  in  no 
mood  to  gratify  their  expectations,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  it  all  by  a  deed  of  reckless 
bravery.    He  could  wait;  if  you  know  the 
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wolverine  you  will  understand  that  it  is 
part  of  his  business  to  wait;  he  has  learnt 
the  wisdom  of  it.  At  a  slow,  regular  walk 
he  proceeded  to  circle  round  the  unhappy 
pair,  in  a  horribly  suggestive  manner. 
Round  and  round  he  slouched,  round  and 
round,  never  looking  up,  never  altering 
his  pace,  till  the  two  frantic  moose,  horri- 
fied beyond  endurance,  staggered  to  the 
top  of  a  large  boulder  of  rock  that  slanted 
up  from  the  ground. 

The  next  instant  one  of  the  two  had 
overstepped  the  edge.  For  a  matter  of  ten 
feet  they  fell  together,  but  when  they 
reached  the  ground  the  larger  bull  was 
limp  and  lifeless,  his  neck  broken.  The 
survivor  freed  himself  from  the  heavy 
bulk,  and  lifting  his  massive  head  lurched 
drunkenly  towards  the  forest.  But  in  that 
momentary  glimpse  the  men  saw  that  one 
of  his  antlers — the  pride  of  his  life,  the 
source  of  his  power — was  missing ! 

Laboriously  they  climbed  down  from 
the  larch.  At  last  their  luck  had  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better.  Here  was  meat — fresh 
meat,  enough  and  to  spare,  supplied  them 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

As  they  drew  near,  the  wolverine  looked 
up  over  the  carcase  of  the  moose,  and 
snarled  decisivelv.  Then,  seeing  no  better 
cover,  he  slouched  sulkily  into  a  hollow  at 
the  base  of  the  rock. 

The  men  lit  a  fire,  and  set  to  work  to 


appease  their  ravenous  hunger.  It  is 
when  the  stomach  is  full  that  old  scores 
are  remembered  and  old  enmities  revived, 
and  Anse,  glancing  maliciously  towards 
the  cranny,  recalled  the  scene  of  disorder 
that  had  greeted  their  return  to  the  hut 
that  night. 

Very  deliberately  he  got  up,  and  taking 
a  handful  of  dry  leaves,  he  piled  them  up 
at  the  mouth  of  the  little  cavern.  These  he 
lighted,  and  holding  a  heavy  stone  in  his 
hand  stood  waiting  for  the  wolverine  to 
appear. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  stifled 
snarl,  a  flash  of  inexpressibly  savage  eyes, 
and  the  animal  crawled  to  the  entrance  of 
the  cranny,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  be 
stretched  quivering  with  one  well  aimed 
blow.  Anxious  to  do  the  job  thoroughly, 
Anse  proceeded  to  beat  the  limp  body  into 
a  pulp,  and  while  thus  employed  it  slowly 
dawned  upon  him  that  the  stone  he  was 
holding  was  extraordinarily  heavy  for  its 
size.  That  led  him  to  examine  it,  and  as 
he  did  so  a  muffled  exclamation  broke 
from  his  lips.  The  quartz  was  plugged 
with  pure,  free  gold! 

At  the  feet  of  the  two  men  lay  a  fortune. 
It  was  some  minutes  before  they  could 
grasp  the  fact.  Then,  having  no  lucid  ex- 
planation, they  were  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  a  commonplace. 

"Le  Diable!"  said  Cobet.   Jim  echoed  it. 


THE  OLD  NURSE. 

Within  the  cradle  of  her  arm 

To-day  I  had  a  peep, 
A  tired  child,  secure  from  harm, 

Therein  was  fast  asleep. 

I  gazed  upon  her  furrowed  face 

Set  with  kind  eyes  of  grey, 
And  thought  how  in  that  safe  embrace 

Two  generations  lay. 

But  far  from  here  they  walk  alone — 
She  saw  their  first,  faint  stir — 

And  wrapt  in  comforts  of  their  own, 
How  many  think  of  her? 

Alas  I     the  after  years  sometimes 

In  gratitude  beget — 
He  who  the  star-decked  mountain  climbs, 

May  upward  paths  forget. 

— Alexander  Louis  Fraser. 
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THE  telephone  rang.     I  picked  up  the 
receiver  and  answered. 
"Who  is  this?"  came  a  masculine 
voice. 

"Who  is  it  you  want?"  I  demanded 
sharply.  If  there  is  one  thing  thing  that 
irritates  me,  it  is  to  be  called  on  the  tele- 
phone and,  when  I  answer,  to  be  met  with 
such  a  question. 

"I  want  to  know  who  this  is?"  said  the 
voice  again. 

"Didn't  you  call  met"     I  shouted. 

"That  is  just  what  I'm  trying  to  find 
out,"  was  the  placid  reply. 

"Well,  you  want  to  take  a  fresh  start," 
said  I,  and  hung  up  the  receiver. 

I  was  a  bit  testy,  I  suppose.  I'd  been 
at  the  French  Ambassador's  until  mid- 
night, and  then  at  the  Woodworth's  ball 
until  three.  It  was  now  ten;  I  had  just 
arisen.  I  was  wanting  my  coffee  and  to 
be  let  alone. 

In  a  moment  the  telephone  rang  again. 
I  glared  at  it  and  went  on  with  my  dress- 
ing. It  rang  again,  then  again.  I 
snatched  up  the  receiver. 

aWelir  said  I. 

"Who  is  this?"  asked  the  same  voice. 

"The  devil,"  I  answered  savagely. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Nothing  at  all.  Ring  off,  please — the 
line's  growing  hot." 

Almost  immediately  it  rang  again. 

"Whom  do  you  want?"    I  asked. 

"Is  that  Mr.  Carter?"  came  the  same 
voice. 


"It  is,"  said  I.  "You  could  have  learn- 
ed it  sooner  if  you  had  asked  it." 

"This  is  the  State  Department,  Mr. 
Carter,"  he  went  on,  ignoring  my  re- 
mark. "The  Secretary  would  like  to  see 
you  immediately." 

"Who's  talking?"    I   demanded. 

"Graves." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  recognize  your  voice." 

"I  recognized  yours." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  I.  "Tell  the  Sec- 
retary I'll  bo  there  in  half  an  hour — just 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  bite  of  breakfast." 

Thirty  minutes  later,  I  walked  into  the 
anteroom,  greeted  Graves,  and  was  in- 
stantly shown  into  the  inner  office. 

The  Secretary  was  standing  by  the 
window.  He  swung  around,  at  my  en- 
trance, and  came  forward  with  hand  ex- 
tended— a  nervously-quiet  man,  of  medi- 
um size  and  slender,  with  a  narrow,  al- 
most ascetic  face,  a  tiny  brown  mustache 
just  streaked  with  gray,  and  sparse  hair 
that  parted  in  the  middle. 

"I'm  glad,  indeed,  to  see  you,  Carter," 
said  he.  "It  is  fortunate  you  are  in  town. 
We  need  your  help — more,  even,  than  in 
the  De  Lorg  and  Camperton  affairs." 

"It  is  at  your  disposal,"  I  returned. 
"What  can  I  do?" 

He  motioned  to  a  chair.  "Sit  down 
and  let  me  tell  you  the  little  I  know." 

"About  the  subject  under  discussion," 
I  interpolated. 

He  smiled,  passed  me  a  cigar,  and  re- 
sumed his  seat  at  the  large  flat  table.  I 
took  the  place  opposite. 
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"I  have  lost  a  mcst  valuable  document," 
he  said.  "It  concerns,  directly,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Indirect- 
ly, it  concerns  Japan  and  Russia.  If  it 
were  known  to  either — especially  to  Japan 
— it  would  precipitate  international  com- 
plications of  the  gravest  nature.  I  should 
be  compelled  to  resign,  and  the  President 
to  disavow  my  act.  It  is  a  secret  under- 
standing, whereby  England  and  America 
agree  to  a  certain  unity  of  action  in  event 
of  certain  conduct  by  Japan  or  Russia. 
Do  you  want  to  know  more  of  the  con- 
tents?" 

"No,"  said  I.  "It  only  increases  the 
opportunity  for  leakage." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  he  replied.  "I 
remember  your  peculiarity." 

"What  are  the  facts  of  the  loss?"  I 
asked.  "When  did  you  miss  it,  and  where 
was  it  seen  last?" 

"It  was  this  way,"  he  said.  "Stuart, 
the  British  First  Secretary,  brought  the 
tentative  draft  to  me  about  three  o'clock 
yesterday  afternoon.  It  had  the  Ambas- 
sador's notations  in  red  ink  on  the  mar- 
gin. I  was  just  about  to  start  for  Chevy 
Chase  to  play  golf  with  the  President,  so 
I  put  it  in  a  small  portfolio,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  Department,  and  took  it  with 
me,  intending  to  go  around  to  my  house 
and  leave  it  there  for  examination  that 
evening.  As  we  passed  the  White  House 
gates,  the  President's  car  was  just  emerg- 
ing. He  hailed  me,  indicated  the  place 
beside  him,  and  I  rode  out  with  him, 
leaving  my  own  motor  to  follow.  This, 
of  course,  obliged  me  to  take  the  porfolio 
along  to  Chevy  Chase.  There  I  left  it 
with  the  man  at  the  desk,  and  saw  him 
put  it  in  the  safe.  When  I  came  to  leave, 
about  half  after  six,  the  same  man  return- 
ed it,  and  I  carried  it  to  my  car,  which 
was  driven  directly  home.  I  went  straight 
to  my  library.  There  I  found  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong, much  perturbed  over  a  personal 
affair  that  had  just  arisen.  We  discussed 
this  matter  at  some  length,  and  ended  by 
my  accompanying  her  upstairs.  I  was 
absent  from  the  room  possibly  twenty 
minutes,  when  I  suddenly  recollected 
that  the  portfolio  was  lying  on  the  desk 
in  the  library.  I  hurried  back.  It  was 
just  as  I  had  left  it.  I  locked  it  in  the 
safe.  After  dinner  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  examine  the  protocol.  This  morning  I 
took    the    portfolio    from    the    safe    and 


brought  it  with  me  to  the  office.    When  I 
opened  it,  the  protocol  was  missing." 

"And  then?"  I  asked. 

"I  telephoned  you;  or,  rather,  I  told 
Graves  to  do  so." 

"The  portfolio?"  I  queried,  nodding  to 
one  that  lay  on  the  table. 

'Yes,"  he  said,  and  pushed  it  across. 

It  was  like  a  lawyer's  bag,  of  leather, 
folding  in  the  middle,  with  a  compart- 
ment on  either  side,  but  with  three  flaps 
instead  of  one,  all  locking  through  a 
staple  in  the  front,  thus  securely  closing 
the  sides  as  well  as  the  ends.  The  lock  it- 
self was  a  small  affair,  with  the  corrugat- 
ed key  typical  of  the  kind. 

"There  are,  naturally,  other  portfolios 
in  your  office,"  said  I.  "May  I  see  the 
keys?" 

Graves,  being  called,  produced  four, 
all  similar  to  the  one  in  question,  but 
with  keys  varying  slightly  in  the  notches. 

"You  have  made  a  practice  of  using 
this  particular  portfolio?"     I  asked. 

"I  have — I  carry  the  key  on  my  ring." 

"And  it  is  always  about  you?" 

"It  is." 

"Even  when  you're  in  evening 
clothes?" 

He  nodded. 

"Where  do  you  put  the  ring  at  night?" 

"On  my  dressing-table." 

"At  what  hour  did  you  retire  last 
night?" 

"Shortly  after  twelve." 

"How  many  pages  were  in  the  proto- 
col?" 

"About  twenty — large  sized  and  type- 
written— all  in  a  blue  back  tied  with 
tape." 

"Has  the  Secret  Service  been  inform- 
ed?" 

"No,"  said  he;  "I  wanted  to  consult 
you  first.  I  didn't  know  whether  you  de- 
sired assistance." 

"I  don't,"  said  I.  "I  prefer  to  work 
alone  unless  I  need  them.  Tell  them,  but 
don't  tell  them  of  me." 

"We'll  have  to  work  quickly  if  we're 
to  save  anything  from  the  enemy,  so  to 
speak;  recover  the  protocol  before  it 
reaches  the  Japanese  Ambassador,"  he 
continued. 

"May  I  use  your  telephone?"  I  asked. 

"You  may  use  anything  I  have,"  said 
he,  and  passed  the  telephone  across  to  me. 
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"Get  me  the  Chevy  Chase  Club,"  I  said 
to  the  operator. 

In  a  moment  the  bell  rang. 
"Let  me  have  the  office.    ...    I  want 
to  speak  to  the  clerk  with  whom  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  left  a  package  yesterday 
afternoon  about  four." 
"Who  is  this?" 
"The  Secretary  of  State,"  said  I. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Secretary. 
I  am  the  man,  Clark ;  I  returned  the  port- 
folio when  you  were  about  to  leave,  you 
will  remember." 

"I  know  you  did,"  said  I.  "But  do 
you  recall  if  some  one  asked  for  it  in  the 
meanwhile?" 

"Certainly,  sir;  your  secretary,  Mr. 
Graves.  He  wanted  to  get  some  papers 
from  it." 

"Thank  you.  Good-by."  I  handed 
back  the  telephone.  "Did  you  authorize 
Graves  to  put  anything  in  the  portfolio 
while  it  was  at  Chevy  Chase?"  I  inquired. 

"Graves  was  in  Baltimore  yesterday. 
Moreover,  he  couldn't  open  the  portfolio. 
He  hasn't  a  key." 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  him — just  form- 
ally to  eliminate  him?" 

For  answer,  the  Secretary  pushed  a  but- 
ton.   Graves  responded. 

"Mr.  Graves,  where  were  you  yesterday 
afternoon,  between  four  and  seven?"  I 
inquired. 

"In  Baltimore,  from  four  yesterday 
afternoon  until  seven  this  morning." 

Armstrong  nodded  in  dismissal.  "That's 
all." 

"You  see,"  said  I,  "the  protocol  was 
stolen  yesterday  at  Chevy  Chase." 

"But  they  had  to  have  a  key — the  port- 
folio is  not  cut,"  he  objected. 

"A  key  or  a  substitute  portfolio." 

"This  portfolio  is  the  one  I  carried  yes- 
terday." 

"You  are  sure?"     I  inquired. 

"Perfectly  sure." 

"Then,  they  have  a  duplicate  key." 

"But  how  did  they  obtain  it?" 

"You  said  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  it  on  your  dressing-table  at  night. 
They  could  have  obtained  an  impression 
then." 

"Which  is  assuming  that  one  of  my 
servants  is  guilty." 

"Is  there  a  Japanese  among  them?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge." 

I  was  silent. 


"Maybe  they  obtained  a  duplicate  key 
at  the  factory,"  he  said.  "Or  why  did 
they  bother  with  a  key?  Why  didn't 
they  steal  the  portfolio  and  all  its  con- 
tents." 

"For  a  number  of  reasons,  two  of  which 
are  the  time  and  the  portfolio  itself.  As 
they  did  not  take  the  portfolio,  you 
wouldn't  be  aware  of  your  loss  for  some 
hours;  and,  besides,  a  portfolio  is  cum- 
bersome to  carry  and  likely  to  attract 
attention.  However,  we're  not  required 
to  argue  that  proposition — they  didn't 
take  the  portfolio,  but  they  did  loot  it. 
The  thing,  now,  is  to  find  the  loot." 

"And  to  find  it  quick,"  said  the 

Secretary  irritably,  "before  it  passes  into 
the  Japanese  Ambassador's  hands." 

"They  have  had  about  eighteen  hours' 
start,"  I  observed;  "and  the  time  necessary 
to  go  from  Chevy  Chase  to  the  Japanese 
Embassy  in  a  street-car  isn't  over  half  an 
hour — ten  minutes,  if  'Graves'  went  in  a 
motor." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  said,  with  a  des- 
pairing gesture.     "I  fear  we  are  too  late." 
"It  is  never  too  late  to  make  a  try,"  I 
answered.     "Has  the  British  Ambassador 
been  advised  of  the  loss?" 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  and 
the  messenger  entered  with  a  card.  The 
Secretary  glanced  at  it  and  nodded. 
"The  Ambassador  is  here  now,"  he  said. 
.  .  .  "Good  morning,  Lord  Brog- 
ham.  It  was  good  of  you  to  come  at  once. 
You  know  Mr.  Carter,  of  course." 

If  His  Excellency  was  surprised  to  see 
me  there,  he  did  not  show  it. 

"This  is  our  second  meeting  to-day," 
he  laughed,  as  we  shook  hands.  "The  first 
was  at  the  Woodworths'  ball  this  morn- 
ing." 

"I've  got  bad  news,  my  lord,"  said 
Armstrong,  without  any  preliminary. 
"The  draft  of  the  protocol  has  been 
stolen." 

The  Ambassador  was  in  the  act  of  light- 
a  cigar,  and  he  paused  with  the  match 
between  his  fingers,  while  a  look  of 
amazed  concern  overspread  his  face. 

"You  mean  the  draft  with  my  notation 
on  it?"  he  asked,  with  something  of  a 
gasp. 

The  Secretary  nodded. 
"Stolen !" 

The  Secretary  nodded  again.  "Yes, 
stolen  "  he  said. 
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"My  God!  Do  you  appreciate  what  it 
means?" 

"I  do.  It  means  the  end  of  my  career, 
for  one  thing." 

"And  it  means  my  disgrace  and  retire- 
ment," said  the  Ambassador — "not  to 
speak  of  the  fearful  international  compli- 
cations— perhaps  war — that  will  ensue. 
When  was  it  stolen?" 

"At  Chevy  Chase,  yesterday  afternoon," 
Armstrong  answered. 

"At  Chevy  Chase!"  Brogham  ejaculat- 
ed. "How  in  God's  name  did  it  get 
there?" 

"I  was  carrying  it  home  to  examine," 
the  Secretary  explained.  "On  the  way, 
the  President  overtook  me  and  bore  me 
off  to  play  golf;"  and  he  told  him  the 
circumstances  in  detail. 

The  Ambassador  listened,  a  frow»n  on 
his  face.  He  kept  pulling  at  his  chin  with 
his  long,  thin  fingers. 

"You  have  put  your  Secret  Service  at 
work?"  he  asked. 

"Not  yet.  I  wanted,  first,  to  consult 
with  Mr.  Carter.  He  is  our  particular 
agent  in  delicate  matters — matters  which 
don't  go  on  record." 

The  other's  eyes  turned  toward  me. 

"I  thought  you  were  only  a  gentleman 
of  leisure,"  he  smiled. 

"I  am — at  times,"  said  I. 

"At  all  times,"  amended  the  Secretary. 
"He  never  accepts  compensation;  he  does 
it  for  the  pleasure  of  solving  the  problems 
— and  he  does  it  well,  as  the  Department 
has  cause  to  know." 

"I  am  sure  I  wish  him  quick  success 
this  time,"  the  Ambassador  replied. 
"Evans  will  help  y  u,  Mr.  Carter." 

Evans  was  the  British  secret  agent,  and 
a  very  fair  one,  I  knew. 

"With  your  Excellency's  permission," 
said  I,  "I  prefer  to  work  alone." 

"Two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  he 
cautioned. 

"And  two  persons  are  twice  as  many 
as  one,"  I  remarked. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  he  must  be  told. 
British  interests  are  quite  as  deeply  in- 
volved as  American." 

"By  all  means,  tell  him  everything — 
except  of  me.  I  remain  unknown.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  other  information  you  can 
give  me,  Mr.  Secretary?" 

"Nothing;  you  have  all  that  I  know — 
plus  much  that  I  don't  know,"  said  Arm- 
strong. 


"Then  I'll  get  to  work,"  I  answered, 
and  left  them. 

I  walked  up  Seventeenth  Street  to  the 
Metropolitan  Club. 

"I'm  not  in,  if  any  one  wants  me,"  I 
said  to  the  doorman,  and  went  back  to  the 
telephones.  "Get  the  Japanese  Embassy," 
I  said  to  the  operator,  and  passed  into  a 
booth.     In  a  moment,  my  buzzer  rang. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Aorti,"  I  said 
(I  knew  he  was  not  in  town). 

"Mr.  Aorti  is  not  here;  he  is  in  New 
York,"  was  the  answer  in  broken  English 
and  a  Japanese  accent.     "Who  is  that?" 

"This  is  the  Metropolitan  Club.  Is  the 
Marquis  Tanera  in?" 

"No,  sir." 

"When  do  you  expect  him  in?" 

"I  don't  know.  Maybe  to-night.  Wait 
a  minute." 

Presently  another  voice  asked: 

"Who  is  this,  please?" 

"Mr.  Carter,  at  the  Metropolitan  Club." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Carter?  I'm 
Wari,  the  Second  Secretary.  The  Ambas- 
sador is  at  Old  Point.  He'll  be  back  to- 
morrow.   Anything  I  can  do,  sir?" 

"No,  nothing,  thank  you.  It  can  wait 
until  the  Marquis  returns.     Good-by." 

This  was  more  luck  than  I  had  dared 
to  expect.  It  gave  me  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  the  entire  night  to  recover  the  proto- 
col. For  I  had  acquitted  the  Japanese 
Embassy  of  all  complicity  in  the  theft. 
The  thief  was  an  American — one  who 
could  successfully  personate  Graves  in 
voice  and  appearance,  and  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Club  besides. 
It  was  inconceivable  that  Japan  had  ven- 
tured to  try  to  bribe  him.  Therefore,  he 
was  acting  solely  on  his  own  initiative, 
knowing  that  Japan  would  jump  at  the 
chance  to  purchase  the  protocol. 

I  went  up  to  the  library,  where  it  was 
quiet  and  I  would  not  be  disturbed,  and, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Chevy  Chase  year-book 
in  my  hands,  settled  back  to  study  the  list 
of  members.  I  was  looking  for  one  who 
resembled  Graves  sufficiently  to  deceive 
the  clerk  and  the  locker-room  attendants. 
If  he  chanced,  also,  to  be  hard-pushed 
financially,  I  had  a  strong  lead  to  the 
right  man — for,  with  the  Japanese  elimi- 
nated, there  could  be  but  one  motive  for 
the  crime;  money;  and  but  one  induce- 
ment, under  all  the  circumstances ;  a  press- 
ing need. 
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I  did  not  know  all  the  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  but  I  was  familiar 
with  those  who  were  the  habitues,  and 
among  them,  if  my  theory  were  correct,  I 
knew  that  I  must  find  my  man.  I  ran 
over  the  list  slowly,  name  by  name,  men- 
tally checking  them  off,  until,  half-way 
through  the  N's,  I  came  upon  "Norcross, 
George  Alfred."  And  the  "Something 
Which  Tells"  told  me  that  I  need  go  no 
farther. 

Here  was  one  who  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Graves,  when  his  hat  was 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes.  Moreover,  he 
was  notoriously  in  need  of  cash — he  had 
been  posted  repeatedly  in  the  last  year, 
and  was  known  to  have  obligations  in 
every  bank  that  would  accept  them.  He 
had  been  hard  hit  in  some  mining  spec- 
ulations, it  was  generally  understood. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  ten  min- 
utes past  noon.  It  was  not  likely  he  was 
still  there,  but  it  was  worth  the  try.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  with  apartments  in  the 
Seneca — only  two  blocks  away.  I  walked 
around.  Luck  favored  me.  He  was  in. 
the  girl  said,  and  I  should  go  right  up. 

"Norcross,  you're  up  in  the  mining 
business,"  I  began,  the  salutations  over, 
"and  I  want  to  ask  what  you  know  about 
the  Pueblo.    Is  there  anything  in  it?" 

"I'm  a  poor  one  to  ask,"  Norcross  re- 
turned. "I  thought  I  knew  something 
about  mines,  but  was  mistaken — I  don't 
and  I  never  did!" 

"You've  been  paying  for  your  instruc- 
tion— like  the  rest  of  us,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing.   "Hence  you're  competent." 

"If  competence  is  based  on  the  money 

one's  experience  has  cost  him,  I'm  

competent,"  was  the  answer. 

"Just  so,"  said  I. 

I  had  been  studying  the  man.  He  had 
the  same  cast  of  countenance  as  Graves, 
the  same  mustache,  the  same  color  of  hair, 
the  same  build,  and  the  same  manner  of 
speech.  The  eyes  and  their  expression 
were  what  changed  his  face.  Let  them  be 
concealed,  and  the  resemblance  was  strik- 
ing. 

"Where's  your  Pueblo?"  said  he.  "I 
don't  recall  it." 

I  ventured  a  long  shot. 

"It  is  in  Japan,"  said  I. 

And  the  shot  went  home — went  home 
so  true,  indeed,  that  the  cigarette  dropped 


from  his  fingers  and  he  grew  wnite. 
Truly,  he  was  a  novice  in  crime. 

"What's  up,  Norcross?"  I  asked.  "Go- 
ing to  faint?" 

"No,  no;  just  a  bit  of  heart  trouble. 
I'm  all  right  now.  You  said  the  Pueblo 
is  in  Japan.  Well,  I  don't  know  it. 
There's  been  quite  enough  in  this  hemi- 
sphere to  occupy  me.  They're  all  rotten, 
or  controlled  by  rotten  men.  Let  them 
alone,  Carter,  let  them  alone." 

"I  will,"  said  I.  "Let's  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  Have  you  heard  the  latest  gos- 
sip?    It's  not  generally  known." 

"No,  tell  me  about  it,"  he  replied. 
"Have  a  cigarette." 

"I  always  smoke  my  own — if  you  don't 
mind,"  I  answered,  taking  out  my  case. 

"Suit  yourself — only  get  on  with  the 
gossip." 

I  slipped  one  hand  in  my  pocket  and 
leaned  back. 

"It  seems,"  said  I,  "that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  lost  a  most  important  paper, 
in  a  most  mysterious  way.  It  is  rumored," 
I  went  on,  not  seeming  to  notice  the  start 
he  gave,  "that  it  is  a  particularly  precious 
document — so  precious,  indeed,  that  if  it 
were  to  come  into  the  hands  of  a  certain 
Embassy,  it  would  be  almost  sure  to  lead 
to  war." 

"This  is  most  interesting,"  gasped  Nor- 
cross. "When  did  the  Secretary  first  miss 
it?" 

"This  morning,"  said  I,  looking  at  him 
casually,  "when  he  came  to  his  office." 

"Scarcely  three  hours  ago — and  already 
known  in  the  clubs!"  he  laughed  suspici- 
ously. 

"No,  not  known  in  the  clubs.  Known 
only  to  you  and  to  me  and  to  one  other." 

He  glanced  furtively  at  me.  I  was 
looking  at  the  table. 

"You  see,  the  Secretary  discovered  his 
loss  this  morning,"  I  said,  "but  the  theft 
occurred  yesterday,  in  the  late  afternoon, 
at  Chevy  Chase." 

"How  could  a  State  paper  be  stolen  at 
Chevy  Chase?"  he  scoffed,  though  I  felt 
him  wince  with  every  word. 

"Quite  easilv — the  Secretary  had  taken 
it  there." 

"How  does  he  know  it  was  stolen  there, 
if  he  didn't  miss  it  until  this  morning?" 

"He  doesn't  know.    He  only  surmises." 

"Surmises  won't  catch  the  thief,"  he 
ridiculed. 
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"You're  right,"  I  said.  "Surmises 
won't  catch  the  thief,  but  they  may  lead 
to  him.  In  this  case,  Norcross,  they  have 
led  to  you/' 

"What!"  he  cried.  "To  me?  You  are 
pleased  to  jest,  Mr.  Carter." 

"Unfortunately,  I  do  not  jest,  and  I'll 
trouble  you  to  keep  your  hands  above  the 
table,"  said  I,  covering  him  with  my  re- 
volver.   "That  is  better." 

"My  God,  Carter,  are  you  crazy?"  he 
exclaimed. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  how  you  did  it,  Mr. 
Norcross?"  I  asked.  "You're  not  a  thief 
at  heart — you  did  this  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  debts  are  pressing  hard. 
You  were  in  the  big  room  at  Chevy  Chase 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  came  in.  You 
saw  the  portfolio.  Something  told  you 
it  contained  valuable  papers — a  draft  of 
a  secret  treaty,  maybe.  You  saw  him  de- 
posit it  at  the  office,  and  pass  on  to  the 
locker-room.  Debt  and  the  devil  tempted 
you.  You  were  aware  of  your  resemblance 
to  Graves.  When  the  Secretary  had  gone 
out  on  the  links,  you  went  to  the  locker- 
room,  and,  as  Graves,  got  the  key  to  the 
portfolio.  You  returned  to  the  office,  with 
your  hat  pulled  down  over  your  face, 
and,  still  personating  Graves,  had  the 
clerk  give  you  the  portfolio.  You  ab- 
stracted the  draft  of  the  protocol,  relocked 
the  portfolio,  redelivered  it  to  the  clerk, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  Secretary's  lock- 
er and  replaced  his  keys.  Fortunately  for 
us,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  is  away  from 


Washington,  and,  with  a  document  of 
such  gravity  and  intrinsic  worth,  you  pre- 
ferred to  negotiate  with  him  alone. 
Otherwise,  you  would  not  have  the  papers 
in  your  possession  still." 

Norcross  was  a  child  in  crime.  For 
an  instant,  his  eyes  sought  the  drawer  be- 
side him.  It  told  me  what  I  wanted  to 
know. 

I  got  up,  passed  quickly  around  the 
table,  and  flung  open  the  drawer.  The 
lost  protocol  was  found.  I  took  it,  assured 
myself  that  the  sheets  were  intact,  and  put 
it  in  my  pocket. 

"I  wish  you  good-day,  Mr.  Norcross," 
I  said,  and  went  out,  leaving  him  staring 
after  me,  speechless. 

The  Secretarv  was  just  going  out  to  lun- 
cheon as  I  entered  his  office. 

"Hello !"  he  said.    "What  now?" 

For  answer,  I  handed  him  the  protocol. 

"Carter,  you're  a  wonder !"  he  cried. 

"I  was  fortunate  in  not  having  far  to 
go — and  in  finding  the  person  at  home," 
I  answered. 

"And  the  Japanese  Ambassador?" 

"Knows  nothing — he  isn't  even  in 
town." 

He  looked  at  me  questioningly.  I  bow- 
ed. 

"I  prefer  not  to  disclose  from  whom  I 
took  it,"  I  said.  "This  is  his  first  theft. 
I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  his  last." 

The  Secretary  nodded,  locked  the  fort- 
folio  in  the  safe,  and  we  went  out  together. 

That  afternoon,  the  evening  papers  con- 
tained the  news  that  George  Alfred  Nor- 
cross had  committed  suicide. 


Westminster  Bridge,  London,  England,  under  test  load    of    the    crowd 
returning  from  King  Edward's  funeral. 


The  Bridge  and  the  Bridge 

Builder 

By 
Henry  Rowntree 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  bylR.  E.  W.  Hagerty,  B.A.  Sc. 

Bridge  builders  have  played  a  large  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Whether  in  peace  or  war  bridges  have  ever  been  strategic  points,  either  as 
channels  of  commerce  or  as  mediums  of  invasion.  The  history  of  "Bridges 
and  Bridge-Builders"  is  therefore  replete  with  features  of  interest,  as  will  be 
readily  understood  on  reading  the  article  herewith  presented,  in  which,  in 
addition  to  the  history,  a  description  of  some  of  the  ivorld's  great  bridges  is 
given,  together  with   several  excellent  illustrations. 


THE  history  of  almost  all  nations  is 
wrapped  up  with  the  history  of 
bridges.  A  bridge  implies  relation- 
ships with  the  outer  world;  the  people  who 
could  not  build  bridges  must  either  have 
lived  always  within  the  confines  of  certain 
rivers  or  coasts  or  mountains,  or  else  they 
found  a  way  to    get    across    the    rivers, 


through  the  mountains  or  beyond  their 
coasts.  They  must  have  used  either 
bridges  or  boats.  And  in  the  end,  the  na- 
tion that  was  to  be  of  any  use  could  not 
depend  even  upon  boats  alone,  but  must 
have  had  bridges.  Bridges  have  helped 
to  make  nations  and  races.  Bridge-build- 
ers traveled  in  the  van  of    the    Roman 
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Masonry  and  cast  iron  bridge  at  A  msterdam. 


army.  Bold  nations  such  as  Rome  flung 
bridges  across  the  spaces  which  separated 
them  from  their  enemies  and  crossed  to 
victory.  Timid  nations,  half -grown  and 
unhealthy,  were  afraid  of  bridges  because 
they  gave  their  enemies  a  means  of  attack. 
To-day  many  a  village  might  be  made  a 
town  by  the  building  of  a  bridge. 

If  locomotive  steam  engines  had  been 
invented  before  bridges,  there  would  have 
been  no  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  no 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  If  there  were  no 
bridges  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  certain 
points,  there  would  be  no  city  of  Montreal 
— merely  a  town.  Without  bridges  there 
would  be  no  Winnipeg,  no  Niagara  Falls 
towns,  nothing  but  starveling  villages  kept 
alive  by  ferry  boats  or  such  other  crude 
means  of  intercommunication.  British 
Columbia  would  be  to-day  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  the  rest  of  Canada  if  there  had  been 
no  means  of  bridging  the  turbulent  rivers 
of  that  province.  The  Americans  who 
live  on  one  side  of  the  Niagara  Gorge 
would  have  been  utter  strangers  to  the 
Canadians  living  on  the  Canadian  side. 
They  might  as  well  be  separated  by 
leagues  of  ocean,  were  it  not  for  bridges. 


Thousands  of  years  ago  men  crossed 
rivers  on  fallen  trees  or  by  stepping  stones 
or  by  logs  laid  from  one  stone  to  another 
or  by  ferry ;  to-day,  when  mankind,  has 
need  to  cross  a  river  or  some  great  chasm, 
it  invokes  certain  laws  of  science  which, 
being  applied  by  the  men  who  have 
studied  them,  give  a  means  of  crossing 
almost  anything,  anywhere.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  stepping  stones  of  Adam's 
time,  from  the  first  efforts  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans, to  these  days  when  engineers  boldly 
project  wisps  of  steel  across  a  gorge,  and 
the  steady-headed  steel  workers  swarm  out 
over  the  abyss  to  rivet  and  weld  and  knit 
together  the  two  sides  of  a  river. 

Whether  the  bridge-builder  was  one  of 
the  ancients  or  one  of  the  modern  engin- 
eers, he  is  one  of  the  noble  figures  in  his- 
tory. As  one  of  the  first  workers  in  the  in- 
terests of  democracy  he  is  like  a  master 
teacher  who  succeeds  in  opening  to  the 
common  people  the  beauties  of  some  gar- 
den of  learning  into  which  only  those 
have  been  able  to  go  who  could  climb  the 
wall  or  open  the  locked  gate.  The  far  side 
of  a  river  was  a  closed  book  to  those  who 
could  not  swim  or  command  a  boat  to 
ferry  them  over.     But  the  bridge  builder 
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A  typical  Dutch  bridge,  the  architecture  resembling  in  style  the  famous 

Dutch  art. 


removed  these  disabilities ;  he  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  people  on  two  sides  of  a  river 
to  pass  and  re-pass  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  to  exchange  ideas,  to  intermarry 
and  trade  with  one  another,  as  they  could 
never  have  done  by  the  primitive  means 
of  crossing  that  river. 

About  ten  years  ago  an  American 
bridge-building  firm  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  contract  for  the  construction 
of  a  certain  bridge  in  India.  It  was  to 
carry  a  railway  across  a  certain  gorge 
which  lay  between  Rangoon  and  Manda- 
lay.  The  foundations  of  this  bridge  were 
to  rest  upon  another  bridge — a  natural 
bridge  of  rock  which  lay  three  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  below  the  intended  level 
of  the  new  bridge,  but  which  was  itself 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  real  bottom 
of  the  gorge.  The  bridge  proper  was  to 
be  two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long.  It  took  trains  totaling  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  length  to  carry  the 
steel  for  this  bridge.  It  required  three 
gigantic  ocean  freighters  to  carry  the  ma- 
terial to  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast 
where  the  bridge  was  to  be  built,  but  the 
work  was  finally  accomplished,   and  the 


great  Gokteik  Bridge,  at  the  time  the  third 
highest  bridge  in  the  world,  was  com- 
pleted. 

In  the  building  of  this  bridge  were  em- 
ployed some  of  the  nicest  calculations  that 
the  mind  of  man  could  engage  in.  The 
stresses  and  strains  to  which  that  bridge 
would  be  subjected,  the  best  means  of 
carrying  these  and  of  distributing  them 
to  the  various  points  where  the  bridge 
rested  were  the  earliest  considerations  of 
the  engineers,  and  yet  for  them  it  was  a 
comparatively  simple  matter,  a  mere  ma- 
thematical problem.  They  were  given 
the  description  of  the  railway  company's 
needs,  the  conditions  in  the  locality,  and 
the  rest  was  a  matter  of  calculation. 

It  was  done  in  an  office  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  the  place  where  the 
bridge  was  to  go  up,  and  yet,  not  so  very 
far  from  the  place  where  this  great 
modern  bridge  had  been  erected,  was  the 
place  where  the  first  bridge-builders  first 
worked  out  for  themselves,  unaided  by 
text  books  or  college  training,  the  details 
of  the  earliest  bridges,  and  the  laws  upon 
which  they  could  be  expected  to  stand. 
This  was  in  Babylon. 
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unique  type  of  single  draw-bridge  famed  in  Northern  Europe. 


By  the  simple  law  of  compression  an 
arch,  thrown  across  a  given  space,  can  be 
made  to  support  weights.  The  pressure 
upon  the  point  of  the  arch  or  at  any  point 
bearing  down  upon  it,  is  conveyed  to  the 
bases  from  which  the  arch  springs.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  bridge- 
building,  and  one  of  the  first  people  to 
learn  it  was  a  Babylonian.  No  one  knows 
his  name.  He  is  forgotten  forever,  but 
it  was  he  who  taught  the  Babylonians  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Euphrates  upon 
a  single  arch  660  feet  between  the  abut- 
ments. This  was  about  one  hundred 
years  after  the  flood.  It  was  the  wonder 
of  the  day.  Great  palaces  stood  at  each 
end. 

Later  another  Babylonian  conceived  the 
plan  of  building  a  bridge  on  a  different 
principle,  the  principle  of  suspension.  He 
directed  that  the  Euphrates  be  diverted 
from  its  course.  This  was  done,  and  in 
the  dried  bed  of  the  river  great  piers  of 
brick  were  built.  When  these  were  finish- 
ed, it  was  ordered  that  wooden  platforms 
should  be  constructed,  like  gang-planks, 
and  stretched  between  the  piers.  Over 
these  during  the  day  the  people  walked 
from  one  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 


other.  At  night  the  city  sent  armed  men 
to  take  up  the  platforms  and  leave  the 
space  between  the  piers  vacant,  so  that 
the  city  would  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
thieves  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

It  was  upon  these  two  principles,  thus 
employed  in  Babylonia,  that  the  Gokteik 
was  built  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
world's  bridges  have  been  constructed.  It 
is  upon  them,  amplified  in  some  directions 
and  refined  in  others,  that  the  Govern- 
ment's engineers  are  at  this  moment 
carrying  the  G.  T.  P.  across  difficult  places 
in  our  northern  wildernesses. 

Between  those  ancient  bridge-builders 
and  the  modern  bridge-builders  the  gentle 
art  of  spanning  rivers  and  chasms  experi- 
enced a  period  of  terrible  neglect.  Bridge- 
building,  like  most  of  the  other  arts,  lan- 
guished during  the  Dark  Ages.  Men  were 
too  busily  engaged  in  other  pursuits  to 
consider  such  practical  affairs.  Out  of 
these  times  grew  an  order  of  monks,  reallv 
a  branch  of  the  Benedictines,  called  the 
Brothers  of  the  Bridge.  Perhaps  these 
men  are  the  fathers  of  the  real  bridge- 
builders,  the  men,  such  as  Kipling  de- 
scribes in  his  story  by  that  name,  who  take 
a  pride  in  their  art  and  to  whom  the  sue- 
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Another  typical  Dutch  bridge. 


cess  or  failure  of  the  bridge  means  success 
or  failure  to  themselves. 

These  old  monks  at  first  established 
their  monasteries  near  the  ends  of  certain 
important  bridges,  so  that  travelers,  arriv- 
ing in  the  strange  country  might  have  a 
place  to  eat  and  sleep.  They  constituted 
themselves  into  bodies  of  police  also,  pro- 
tecting travelers  against  thieves  and  mur- 
derers who  lurked  in  the  shadows  at  the 
ends  of  bridges.  As  the  evil  times  pro- 
gressed, and  men  began  to  neglect  the  up- 
keep of  the  bridges,  these  monks  under- 
took that  duty,  by  various  simple  means 
obtaining  the  necessary  funds.  In  time, 
if  the  bridges  fell  away  or  new  bridges 
were  needed,  the  monks  found  the  means 
for  building  them  and  the  engineers. 

London  Bridge  is  said  to  have  owed 
its  existence  to  one  of  these  pious  engi- 
neers. This  first  bridge  across  the  Thames 
at  London  had  existed  in  a  very  crude 
form  in  the  days  of  King  Ethelred  and 
it  is  said  that  in  those  days  it  was  a 
strategic  point  between  warring  parties. 
There  is  said  to  have  *  been  such  a 
bridge  in  A.D.  978,  and  there  are  records 
which  refer  to  one  which  was  built  in 
1014  and  destroyed  in  1136.    But  the  old 


London  Bridge  with  shops  on  either  side 
was  the  work  of  Peter  of  Colechurch,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
"Brothers  of  the  Bridge."  Peter  began 
the  building  of  London  Bridge  in  1176. 
He  was  not  a  very  crafty  engineer  else  he 
would  not  have  made  so  many  piers  for 
the  support  of  the  structure.  He  made 
these  piers  so  numerous  and  so  heavy  that 
they  formed  a  dangerous  obstruction  to 
the  river  and  acted  like  a  dam.  He  died 
in  1205  and  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the 
chapel  in  the  centre  pier  of  the  bridge, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Bridge.  The  bridge  was  completed 
four  years  later. 

This  bridge  had  all  sorts  of  buildings  on 
its  sides.  There  were  defence  towers  at 
certain  intervals  upon  which  the  heads  of 
traitors  were  displayed  after  execution. 
In  1212,  a  fire  broke  out  in  some  of  the 
buildings  at  one  end  of  the  bridge.  Thous- 
ands of  persons  gathered  on  the  bridge  to 
watch  it.  Another  fire  broke  out  at  the 
other  end,  and  between  the  two,  and  the 
river  beneath,  there  was  scarcely  a  chance 
for  escape.  In  the  traditions  which  have 
come  down  it  is  said  that  three  thousand 
persons  died  either  by  fire  or  by  drown- 
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A  municipal  bridge  in  Amsterdam,  Holland. 


ing,  on  that  bridge.  The  upper  works 
were  rebuilt  in  1300  and  destroyed  by 
fire  again  in  1471.  They  were  rebuilt  but 
in  1481  a  whole  section  of  the  houses 
which  were  on  one  side  of  the  roadway, 
and  which  projected  far  out  over  the  river, 
fell  into  the  river.  In  1632  the  bridge 
having  been  rebuilt  was  again  destroyed. 
At  this  time  the  roadway  was  only  twelve 
feet  wide  between  the  nouses.  In  1666, 
when  it  was  again  rebuilt,  the  roadway 
was  made  twenty  feet  wide,  and  after 
other  fires  had  come  and  gone,  the  build- 
ings on  the  bridge  were  finally  removed 
in  1756.  The  centre  pier  was  then  taken 
out,  and  two  arches  replaced  with  a  seven- 
ty-two foot  span. 

How  the  bridge  was  kept  up,  how  the 
revenues  were  collected  is  a  story  full  of 
humor,  and  full  of  interesting  side-lights 
upon  the  times.  It  was  at  first  supported 
by  a  tax  upon  wool  sacks,  and  the  saying 
went  abroad  that  it  was  built  on  a  founda- 
tion of  wool.  Then  there  was  an  edict 
that  every  boat  passing  under  the  bridge 
must  pay  a  certain  tax.  If  a  boatman 
came  to  the  bridge  to  sell  fish  he  must 
pay  so  much  for  his  right  to  tie  to  the 
quay.     Then  there  was  another  law  that 


every  pedestrian  passing  over  should  pay 
one  farthing  and  every  man  on  horse-back 
one  penny.  Every  conceivable  excuse  was 
taken  to  fine  the  customers  of  the  bridge. 
There  are  records  of  how  one  John 
Smithers,  master  of  the  ship  Jeanne  was 
fined  ten  shillings  for  allowing  the  yard 
sticks  on  the  masts  of  his  vessel  to  break 
the  windows  in  certain  houses  on  the 
bridge  when  the  ship  rocked  in  the  out- 
going tide.  A  fisherman  was  fined  several 
pence  for  letting  his  boat  bump  the  bridge, 
and  so  on.  One  of  the  Kings  of  England 
being  at  war  with  the  City  of  London 
seized  the  revenues  of  the  city,  including 
the  bridge.  Edward  the  First  made  up  for 
this  by  restoring  the  bridge  to  the  city  and 
ordering  certain  bounties  paid  to  it. 
There  were  times  when  its  management 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  court  favor- 
ites. Out  of  the  revenues  of  the  bridge, 
out  of  the  farthings  and  pennies  and  the 
occasional  shillings  that  were  paid  to  the 
keepers  of  the  bridge,  the  courtier  dressed 
himself  in  silk  hose,  maintained  his  man- 
sion and  cut  a  noble  figure  before  the 
King  and  the  People, — while  the  bridge 
went  to  decay  for  lack  of  up-keep.     In 
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1750  the  strain  was  taken  from  London 
Bridge  by  the  completion  of  Westmins- 
ter bridge,  and  as  the  need  grew  Black- 
friars  and  the  Tower  Bridge  came  into 
existence.  But  nothing  in  the  history  of 
the  British  Empire,  can  ever  approach  the 
romance  of  the  old  London  Bridge. 

The  history  of  bridges  is  full  of  color 
and  interest.  At  Osaka,  Japan,  there  are 
said  to  be  seven  thousand  bridges  over  the 
rivers  and  canals  of  that  city.  At  Srina- 
gar,  India,  is  a  unique  affair  built  of 
wood,  and  called  the  Bridge  of  Shops.  The 
best  known  bridge  in  Europe  is  the  Rialto 
in  Venice,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  after  plans  made  by  Michael  Angelo. 
it  was  built  in  1588-91.  The  Bridge  of 
Sighs  followed  it  in  1597.  The  oldest 
stone  bridge  in  England  was  built  over 
the  East  Dart  in  Dartmoor  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  Caravan  Bridge  over  the 
Meles  River  near  Smyra  is  thought  to  be 
the  oldest  bridge  in  existence.  Only  the 
parapets  and  the  pavement  have  been  re- 
newed. By  the  banks  of  this  river  Homer 
is  supposed  to  have  played  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  over  this  short  bridge,  amid 
the  rabble  of  the  caravans,  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle  probably  crossed  on  his  way  to 
Smyrna. 

The  opening  up  of  the  new  world,  and 
the  promotion  of  railways  has  made  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  art  of  building 
bridges.  The  first  bridges  were  of  mason- 
ry and  wood,  most  modern  bridges  are  of 
steel,  or  cement,  or  both.  Between  the 
famous  bridges  of  Europe  and  those  of 
America  there  is  this  outstanding  differ- 
ence, that  the  European  builder  endeav- 
ored to  make  his  bridge  both  beautiful  and 
useful.  In  America  the  tendency  is  to 
make  efficient  bridges  and  to  do  so  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  In  Europe  tenders  for 
a  bridge  are  not  taken  merely  on  the  mat- 
ter of  price  but  by  the  beauty  of  the  de- 
sign. ^  This  has  not  hitherto  been  true  of 
America:  the  lowest  tender  has  too  often 
been  the  one  that  was  accepted  without 
any  regard  to  the  final  appearance  of  the 
structure.  In  recent  years,  however,  there 
has  commenced  to  be  a  different  view- 
point. Municipal  bridges  are  being  more 
carefully  planned,  and  with  more  atten- 
tion to  beauty  of  line  and  ornament  than 
has  hitherto  been  paid  here. 

The  number  of  bridges  in  a  city  may  be 
great  or  small  according  to  the  topograph- 


ical and  other  conditions  of  the  area.  But 
by  the  regulation  of  traffic  and  the  proper 
planning  of  the  streets  the  need  for 
bridges  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
For  instance,  Paris  is  very  untidy  in  the 
matter  of  her  street  traffic.  The  result  is 
that  she  has  twenty-six  bridges  across  the 
Seine  within  ten  miles.  London,  where 
the  streets  are  badly  laid  out,  manages 
with  only  a  few  bridges  because  her  police 
know  how  to  regulate  traffic.  New  York 
gets  along  with  only  a  few  main  arteries 
leading  across  to  Brooklyn,  probably  be- 
cause the  street  traffic  is  well  regulated 
and  the  streets  are  planned  better  than  in 
London. 

But  if  Paris  is  untidy  in  her  manage- 
ment of  her  streets,  and  therefore  extrava- 
gant with  bridges,  she  is  at  least  a  mis- 
tress in  the  art  of  making  them  beautiful. 
She  employs  all  sorts  of  styles  and  yet 
uses  each  style  well.  For  example,  the  or- 
namentation of  any  bridge  is  usually 
carefully  designed  so  as  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  architecture  of  the  surrounding 
buildings.  The  "Pont  Alexandre  Trois" 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  of  that 
name,  and  leading  into  L'Esplanade  des 
Invalides,  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  bridge  in  the  world.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1896  by 
Czar  Nicholas  II  and  the  bridge  was  com- 
pleted in  1900.  It  consists  of  a  low  steel 
arch  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  long 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide.  At 
each  end  are  massive  Pylons  seventy-five 
feet  high  surmounted  by  guilded  groups 
of  Pegassi  flanked  by  other  groups  repre- 
senting France  at  different  periods  in  her 
history. 

The  oldest  bridge  in  Paris  is  the  Pont 
Neuf,  at  the  west  end  of  the  City,  cross- 
ing both  arms  of  the  Seine.  It  was  finish- 
ed in  1604  and  is  in  a  splendid  state  of 
preservation,  although  parts  of  it  have 
been  restored  at  different  times.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigthteenth 
centuries  this  old  bridge  was  a  rendezvous 
for  all  the  news-vendors,  the  jugglers, 
showmen,  loungers  and  thieves  of  Paris. 
The  famous  Satirist  Tabarin  used  to  spout 
his  witticisms  to  this  very  crowd. 

There  is  a  definite  characteristic  com- 
mon to  the  bridges  of  each  of  the  nations 
in  Europe  where  bridges  are  used,  except 
perhaps  in  London.  The  Londoners  have 
made  use  of  all  styles  that  met  their  needs. 
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they  paid  little  attention  to  anything  else. 
But  in  Paris  is  the  tendency  toward  orna- 
mentation and  toward  making  the  bridge 
fit  in  with  its  surroundings.  In  Germany 
the  bridges  are  usually  of  a  very  massive 
type,  and  in  recent  steel  structures  there  is 
a  tendency  to  imitate  church  architecture. 
In  Holland  the  bridges  are  of  the  low  arch 
type  with  a  draw  bridge  in  the  centre. 
Holland  architects  seem  to  have  a  weak- 
ness for  placing  highly  ornamented  lamp- 
posts in  the  middle  of  their  bridges.  In 
Switzerland,  natural  conditions  make 
necessary  the  use  of  great  viaducts. 

In  building  our  municipal  bridges  in 
Canada  there  has  not  been  as  much 
thought  for  the  beauty  of  the  bridge  as 
perhaps  there  should  have  been.  This  is, 
of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  civic  fathers  has  usually  been 
to  provide  the  means  of  crossing  the  rivers 
or  valleys,  without  waiting  to  consider  the 
matter  of  external  appearance.     Railway 


bridges  are,  of  course,  in  a  different  class, 
they  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  build 
and  if  the  country  were  to  be  asked  to 
wait  until  the  bridge  could  be  ornament- 
ed, there  would  be  trouble  in  store  for 
railway  directors.  But  in  municipal  af- 
fairs, especially  since  the  use  of  steel  and 
concrete  has  been  made  more  general, 
there  is  little  reason  why  future  Canadian 
cities  and  towns  should  not  be  adorned 
with  beautiful  bridges.  Carvings  and 
sculptory  may  not  be  available,  but  it  can 
at  least  be  seen  that  the  laws  of  pleasing 
proportion  are  observed. 

A  bridge  in  your  town  may  do  wonders 
to  improve  the  business  of  the  place.  A 
bridge  placed  on  a  roadway  which  has 
hitherto  been  a  source  of  inconvenience 
for  the  farmer  and  his  wagon,  may  divert 
trade  from  the  neighboring  town  to  your 
own  town.  .bridges  have  made  great 
cities,  and  the  lack  of  them  has  un-made 
those  that  might  have  been  great. 


IF  WEICOULD  LIVE  AGAIN 

If  we  could  live  again,  dear, 

A  down  the  vanished  years, 

The  chequered  scroll  of  memory 

Be-writ  with  joys,  and  tears, 

Would  brighter  be,  dear  heart,  dear  heart. 

Here  where  the  page  is  soiled 

By  grief,  because  we  grew  apart, 

And  loveless  hours  toiled ; 

And  here  where  blank  remains  the  leaf 

Where  we  had  careless  grown, 

Nor  strove  to  rise  the  clouds  above 

And  waiting  joy  had  known — 

Ah !  we  would  truer,  firmer  start 

Upon  the  scroll  the  pen, 

If  we  could  live  again,  dear  heart, 

If  we  could  live  again. — Ethel  Burnett. 


The  Mission  of  Cement 


By 


Walter   James   Brown,   B  S.A. 


Note. — Cement  is  coming  into  farm  life  in  1912  stronger  than  ever.  The 
many  uses  to  which  it  can  he  put,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  work  can  he 
done  hy  the  ordinary  farmer,  makes  it  highly  important  that  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning cement  be  taken  into  account  hy  the  wide-awake  farmer.  Mr.  Brown, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Weekly  Globe,  of  Toronto,  and  a  big  farmer  in  Western 
Ontario,  has  made  the  whole  question  quite  clear  in  this  article. — Editor. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  timber  was 
so  abundant  on  the  farms  of  eastern 
Canada  that  it  had  to  be  sacrificed 
in  order  to  make  room  for  growing  crops. 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  only  white  pine 
seemed  to  have  any  value,  while  millions 
of  feet  of  the  finest  building  material 
were  committed  to  the  flames.  As  the 
land  was  cleared  the  timber  was  used  for 
fuel,  for  building  material,  for  fences,  and 
for  implements  of  husbandry.  It  finally 
became  exceedingly  valuable.  The  mar- 
kets for  it  multiplied  with  the  result  that 
work  of  cutting  rapidly  assumed  stupen- 
dous proportions.  The  cutting  of  stand- 
ing timber  has  been  carried  to  extremes 
until  now  it  is  too  scarce  and  too  costly 
to  be  used  for  ordinary  construction  pur- 
poses about  the  farm.  Stone,  brick,  con- 
crete are  taking  its  place.  The  last  mate- 
rial which  is  made  of  cement,  sand,  and 
gravel  or  broken  stone  is,  because  of  its 
inherent  qualities,  the  cheapest  and  best 
material  for  purposes  of  permanent  con- 
struction whether  buildings,  parts  of 
fences,  water-ways  cisterns,  etc.,  on  the 
farm. 

The  word  cement  was  first  used  of  a 
mixture  of  broken  stones,  tiles,  etc.,  with 
some  binding  material,  and  hence  it  is 
used  of  any  material  capable  of  adhering 
to  and  uniting  into  a  coherent  mass,  frag- 
ments of  a  substance  not  in  itself  adhesive, 


The  term  is  often  applied  to  adhesive  mix- 
tures employed  to  unite  objects  or  parts 
of  objects,  but  in  engineering,  when  used 
without  qualification,  it  means  Portland 
cement,  its  modifications  and  congeners; 
these  are  all  hydraulic  cements,  i.e.,  when 
set  they  resist  the  action  of  water  and 
can  under  favorable  conditions  be  allow- 
ed to  set  under  water.  It  was  well  known 
to  builders  in  the  earliest  historic  times 
that  certain  limes  would  when  set  resist 
the  action  of  water,  i.e.,  were  hydraulic; 
it  was  also  known  that  this  property 
could  be  conferred  on  ordinary  lime  by 
admixture  of  silicious  materials,  such  as 
pozzuolana  or  tufa.  We  have  here  the 
two  classes  into  which  hydraulic  cements 
are  divided. 

The  Chemical  Action. 

When  pure  chalk  or  limestone  is  "burn- 
ed," that  is,  heated  in  a  kiln  until  its 
carbonic  acid  has  been  driven  off,  it  yields 
pure  lime.  This  slakes  violently  with 
water,  giving  slaked  lime,  which  can  be 
made  into  a  smooth  paste  with  water  and 
mixed  with  sand  to  form  common  mor- 
tar. The  setting  of  the  mortar  is  due  to 
the  drying  of  the  lime  (a  purely  physical 
phenomenon,  no  chemical  action  occur- 
ing  between  the  lime  and  the  sand).  The 
function  of  the  sand  is  simply  that  of  a 
diluent  to  prevent  undue  shrinkage  and 
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Silo   of   reinforced  cement.     This   was  erected 
at  a    cost   of   about   $225. 

cracking  in  drying.  Subsequent  harden- 
ing of  the  mortar  is  caused  by  the  gradual 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air 
by  the  lime,  a  skin  of  carbonate  of  lime 
being  formed ;  but  the  action  is  superficial. 
Mortar  made  from  pure  or  "fat"  lime 
cannot  withstand  the  action  of  water,  and 
is  used  only  for  work  done  above  water- 
level.  If,  however,  such  fat  lime  be  mix- 
ed in  the  presence  of  water  not  with  sand 
but  with  silica  in  an  active  form,  i.  e., 
amorphous  and  hydrated,  or  with  a  sil- 
icate containing  silica  in  an  active  condi- 
tion it  will  unite  with  the  silica  and  form 
a  silicate  of  lime  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  water.  The  mixture  of  the  lime 
and  active  silica  or  silicate  is  a  pozzuolanic 
cement.  Most  of  the  materials  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  pozzuolana  cement 
are  -of  volcanic  origin,  but  as  a  rule  the 
cements  of  this  kind  are  too  costly  for 
ordinary  use. 

Portland  Cements. 

Cements  of  the  Portland  type  differ  in 
kind  from  those  of  the  pozzuolanic  class; 
they  are  not  mechanical  mixtures  of  lime 
and  active  silica  ready  to  unite  under 
suitable  conditions,  but  consist  of  definite 
chemical  compounds  of  lime  and  silica, 
and  lime  and  alumina  which  when  mixed 


with  water  combine  therewith  forming 
crystalline  substances  of  great  mechanical 
strength,  and  capable  of  adhering  firmly 
to  clean  inert  material  such  as  stone  and 
sand.  They  are  made  by  heating  to  a 
high  temperature  an  intimate  mixture  of 
a  calcareous  substance  and  an  argillaceous 
substance.  The  commonest  of  such  sub- 
stances are  chalk,  clav,  limestone,  marl, 
shale,  and  slag.  Any  similar  material 
may  be  used  provided  that  the  correct 
proportions  of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina 
are  maintained.  The  earliest  forms  of 
cements  of  the  Portland  class  were  the  hy- 
draulic limes.  These  are  still  largely  used 
and  are  prepared  by  burning  limestones 
containing  clavey  matter.  Some  of  these 
naturally  possess  a  composition  differing 
but  little  from  that  of  the  mixture  of  raw 
materials  artificially  prepared  for  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement  itself. 
Although  hydraulic  limes  have  been  in 
use  from  the  most  ancient  times,  their 
true  nature  and  the  reason  of  their  resis- 
tance to  water  have  become  known  only 
since  1791.  Next  in  antiquity  to  hy- 
draulic lime  is  Roman  cement,  prepared 
by  heating  an  indurated  marl  occurring 
naturally  in'  nodules.  Its  name  must  not 
be  taken  to  imply  that  it  was  used  by  the 
ancients ;  in  point  of  fact  the  manufacture 
of  this  substance  dates  back  only  to  1796. 
During  the  19th  century  there  was  with 
the  growth  of  engineering  a  great  demand 
for  hydraulic  cement.  The  supply  of  ma- 
terials containing  naturally  suitable  pro- 
portions of  calcium  carbonate  and  clay  be- 
ing limited,  attempts  were  made  to  pro- 
duce artificial  mixtures  which  would  serve 
a  similar  end.  Among  those  who  experi- 
mented in  this  direction  was  Joseph  Asp- 
din  of  Leeds,  England,  who  added  clay  to 
finely  ground  limestone,  calcined  the  mix- 
ture and  ground  the  product  which  he 
called  Portland  cement.  The  only  con- 
nection between  Portland  cement  and  the 
place  Portland  is  that  the  cement  when  set 
somewhat  resembles  Portland  stone  in 
color.  True  it  is  possible  to  manufacture 
Portland  cement  from  Portland  stone 
(after  adding  a  suitable  quantity  of  clay), 
but  this  is  merely  because  Portland  stone 
is  substantially  carbonate  of  lime;  any 
other  limestone  will  serve  equally  well. 

Concrete  is  Manufactured  Stone. 

The   material  which  we  know  by   the 
name  of  concrete  is  made  by  mixing  to- 
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Two  steel  moulds  on   the  left.     Two  concrete  hens'    nests   on   the   right. 


gether  cement,  sand  and  gravel  or  broken 
stone.  Concrete  is  really  manufactured 
stone.  Various  proportions  of  each  of  the 
materials  used  are  placed  together  depend- 
ing on  the  kind  of  service  the  concrete  is 
expected  to  render.  About  half  an  hour 
after  mixing  these  materials  together  in 
the  presence  of  water  the  mass  begins  to 
stiffen  until  in  half  a  day  to  a  day  it  be- 
comes so  hard  that  one  cannot  make  an 
impression  on  it  with  one's  hand.  In  a 
month's  time  the  mass  is  usually  hard 
like  stone — indeed  harder  than  most 
stones  and  superior  to  them  in  strength 
and  durability.  The  mixture  in  which  all 
the  spaces  between  the  stone  or  gravel  are 
filled  with  sand  and  all  the  spaces  between 
the  particles  of  sand  are  filled  with  cement 
is  the  ideal  mixture.  This  is  rarely  at- 
tained as  the  spaces  in  each  load  of  gravel 
and  sand  vary  slightly  and  in  order  to  be 
absolutely  safe  it  is  well  to  use  more  ce- 
ment than  will  just  fill  the  spaces.  The 
quantities  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel  are 
usually  referred  to  by  means  of  formulae, 
for  example,  1 :2  :4,  which  means  one  part 
of  cement,  two  parts  of  sand  and  four 
parts  of  stone  or  gravel.  A  weaker  com- 
position would  be  called  1:2%  :5  mixture, 
i.e.,  one  part  of  cement,  two  and  a  half 
parts  of  sand,  and  five  parts  of  stone  or 
gravel.  _  These  concretes  are  composed  of 
a  certain  amount  of  cement,  a  larger 
amount  of  sand,  and  a  still  larger  amount 
of  stone  or  gravel.  To  determine  how 
much  of  each  of  these  materials  to  use  one 


must  first  consider  the  type  of  work  one 
wishes  to  undertake.  For  ordinary  work 
about  the  farm  such  as  silos,  water-tanks, 
cisterns,  fence  posts,  well-curbs,  etc.,  use 
twice  as  much  stone  as  sand,  and  twice  as 
much  sand  as  cement.  This  is  called  a 
1:2:4  mixture.  For  sidewalks,  gutters, 
etc.,  a  weaker  mixture  is  often  used.  The 
[proportions  should  always  be  measured 
by  volume. 

Screen  Sand  and  Gravel. 

Mixed  bank  sand  and  gravel  are  some- 
times found  in  nature  in  the  right  pro- 
portions for  making  concrete.  Generally, 
however,  there  is  far  too  much  sand  for 
the  gravel,  and  great  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  using  this  class  of  material. 
Unless  the  mixture  runs  very  even 
throughout  the  bank,  and  is  found  to  be 
made  up  of  one  part  sand  to  two  parts 
gravel  it  is  better  to  screen  the  sand  out 
of  the  gravel  and  prepare  the  materials 
in  the  usual  way.  One  should  not  use 
very  fine  sand.  By  this  it  is  meant  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  grains  should  meas- 
ure 1-32  to  Vs  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  should  the  grains  run  up  to  %  inch 
the  strength  of  the  concrete  is  increased. 
If  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  fine  sand 
on  hand  obtain  a  coarse  sand  and  mix 
the  two  sands  together  in  equal  parts; 
this  mixture  is  as  good  as  coarse  sand 
alone.  Sometimes  fine  sand  must  be  used 
because  no  other  can  be  obtained;  but  in 
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such  an  event  an  additional  amount  of 
cement  should  be  added.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  clay  or  loam  does  not  injure  the 
sand,  but  any  amount  over  five  per  cent, 
does.  The  stone  or  gravel  known  as  the 
"coarse  aggregate"  of  concrete  must  be 
free  from  loam,  clay  or  vegetable  matter. 
Great  care  should  be  used  in  its  selection. 
The  pebbles  should  be  closely  inspected  to 
see  that  there  is  no  clay  on  the  surface.  A 
layer  of  such  clay  prevents  the  "binding" 
of  the  cement.  If  necessary,  stone  or 
gravel  should  be  washed  before  being 
used.  The  form  of  construction  con- 
templated will  determine  the  size  of  the 
stone  or  gravel  to  use.  For  foundations 
or  any  large  thick  structure  use  anything 
from  %  to  2%  inches  in  diameter.  For 
thin  walls  use  %  inch  to  one  inch  stone. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  mixture  of  sizes  graduated  from  small 
to  large.  By  this  means  the  spaces  or 
voids  between  the  stones  or  pebbles  are  re- 
duced and  a  more  compact  concrete  is  ob- 
tained. This  method  also  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  get  along  with  less  sand  and  less 
cement. 

The  water  used  in  mixing  concrete 
should  be  clean  and  free  from  strong 
acids  and  alkalies.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  mixtures  in  general  use.  The  first  is 
called  "dry  mixture".  The  concrete  is 
like  damp  earth.  This  mixture  is  used 
for  foundations,  etc.,  where  it  is  important 
to  have  the  concrete  set  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  second  is  called  "medium  mix- 
ture". In  this  the  concrete  is  just  wet 
enough  to  make  it  jelly-like.  This  is  used 
for  floors,  sidewalks,  etc.,  especially  in 
warm  weather.  The  third  is  called  "very 
wet  mixture."  The  concrete  is  wet  enough 
to  be  mushy  and  will  run  off  a  shovel 
when  handling.  This  mixture  is  us,ed  for 
thin  walls  or  for  thin  sections  where  great 
smoothness  of  surface  is  required. 

Reinforcing   Silos. 

In  constructing  buildings,  walls,  silos, 
bridges  and  similar  works  it  is  customary 
to  reinforce  the  concrete  by  the  addition 
of  wire  or  bars  of  steel.  Concrete  and 
steel  render  valuable  assistance  to  each 
other  in  the  support  of  heavy  burdens.  On 
a  solid  foundation,  loaded  from  above  and 
thus  under  direct  pressure  a  concrete  col- 
umn will  withstand  the  strain  of  an  enor- 
mous load.  A  much  smaller  load  so 
placed  as  to  cause  stretching  or  bending 


toward  one  side  of  the  same  column  may 
cause  it  to  snap  off,  for  concrete  is  strong 
but  brittle.  On  the  other  hand,  steel  is 
tough  and  elastic.  In  the  form  of  rods  or 
wire,  steel  withstands  massive  loads  that 
tend  to  stretch  it,  and  thus  displays  a 
kind  of  strength  directly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  plain  concrete  column.  In  modern 
construction  these  two  valuable  properties 
of  concrete  and  steel  are  utilized  by  com- 
bining them  in  what  is  called  reinforced 
concrete.  With  steel  properly  buried  in  the 
concrete  the  column  withstands  not  only 
the  load  which  might  otherwise  snap  it, 
but  one  many  times  larger  and  even 
though  it  is  applied  at  any  place  along  its 
length.  The  properties  of  reinforced 
concrete  which  have  brought  it  to  the 
front  as  a  building  material  are  mainlv 
resistance  to  fire  and  heat,  durability,  re- 
sistance to  shocks,  capacity  for  molding, 
facility  of  connecting  together  of  parts, 
speed  of  erection  and  economy  of  cost. 
The  properties  which  are  disadvantageous 
to  its  use  are  its  hardness  and  impenetra- 
bility, transmission  of  sound,  and  the 
necessity  of  care  during  construction. 

The  two  kinds  of  reinforcement  used 
on  the  farm  are  steel  bars  and  steel  wire. 
The  bars  that  give  the  bast  satisfaction  are 
round  and  from  three-sixteenths  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Old  rail- 
way iron  is  excellent  for  the  purpose,  but 
steel  that  stretches  too  easily  should  not 
be  used.  The  development  of  the  wire 
fence  has  produced  a  material  well  suited 
for  reinforcing  purposes.  Of  equal  size 
such  wire  will  produce  a  stronger  rein- 
forcement than  steel  bars.  Straight  wire 
can  be  obtained  from  dealers  in  the  same 
manner  as  baling  wire;  that  is,  either 
single  or  twisted  into  two  or  three  ply 
cables  and  of  the  length  desired.  The 
plain  un galvanized  fencing  wire  is  the 
proper  kind,  for  galvanization  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  strength,  and  the  metal  will  not 
rust  when  incased  in  the  concrete. 

Having  learned  this  much  regarding 
the  nature  and  composition  of  concrete 
the  farmer  realizes  that  with  a  bag  of  ce- 
ment, a  few  shovelsful  of  sand,  a  few 
more  of  gravel  or  stone  mixed  with  water 
— the  simple,  easily  obtained  and  cheap 
materials  that  go  to  make  up  concrete — 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  work  wonders  in 
the  improvement  of  his  farm.  It  is  true 
he  needs  forms  in  which  to  mold  the  con- 
crete and  there  are  a  few  secrets  that  ex- 
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perience  will  teach  him  in  mixing  and 
handling  the  material,  but  with  ordinary 
care  it  is  possible  for  the  man  of  average 
intelligence  to.  do  almost  anything  with 
concrete  that  is  required  about  the  farm. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
fences,  buildings  and  other  structures  on 
the  farm  should  be  permanent  in  charac- 
ter, durable  in  form,  suitable  in  construc- 
tion and  inexpensive.  The  use  of  con- 
crete makes  all  these  desirable  qualities 
available  to  the  average  farmer  who  is 
within  reach  of  a  bed  of  gravel  or  stone 
and  who  can  get  sand  to  mix  with  the 
gravel  or  stone  without  too  great  a  cost. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  modern  farmer  to 
handle  his  high  priced  land  in  a  satisfac- 
tory and  profitable  manner  unless  his 
farm  buildings  and  appliances  are  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  business 
he  has  in  hand.  By  using  concrete  he  can 
remodel  existing  structures  or  make  ad- 
ditions to  them  or  put  up  new  buildings 
at  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of 
time,  money,  labor  and  effort. 

Many  Uses   for   Concrete. 

The  uses  to  which  concrete  may  be  put 
are  almost  infinite  in  variety  and  char- 
acter. One  can  build  concrete  walks 
which  require  no  repairs,  no  painting,  are 
always  smooth,  easily  cleaned  and  present 


a  neat  appearance,  Concrete  walks  last 
for  a  very  long  time  and  increase  the  value 
of  the  farm  property.  For  the  repair  of 
old  buildings  there  is  no  other  material 
that  has  the  qualities  and  excellence  of 
concrete.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  foundations.  It  is  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  repair  his  old  buildings  with 
concrete  and  make  the  work  as  lasting 
and  as  satisfactory  as  if  it  were  a  new 
structure  without.  One  should  not  dis- 
card a  building  simply  because  its  founda- 
tions are  giving  away.  A  little  time  and 
effort  with  a  small  quantity  of  concrete 
will  make  those  buildings  serviceable  for 
a  life  time,  Concrete  foundations  for 
horse  stables,  cow  barns  and  piggeries  have 
time  and  again  demonstrated  their  utility. 
Concrete  driveways  connecting  farm 
buildings,  concrete  feeding  floors  for  live 
stock  and  concrete  barnyards  are  rapidly 
coming  into  favor.  Where  winds  are 
strong,  especially  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, some  progressive  farmers  have  erect- 
ed what  they  call  "wind  walls,"  those  are 
walls  erected  in  the  yard  outside  of  the 
buildings  on  the  side  of  the  prevailing 
winds  in  order  that  the  live  stock  may 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  walls  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  the  exercise  they 
need.  The  exercise  lot  should  be  located 
on  the  warm  side  of  the  buildings ;  and  on 
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the  side  of  the  lot  from  which  the  winter 
storms  most  often  come  the  wind  walls 
should  be  erected. 

Concrete  watering  troughs,  cisterns, — 
whether  above  or  below  ground,  elevated 
water  supply  tanks,  milk  vats,  etc.,  are 
of  the  greatest  possible  convenience  on 
dairy  farms.  The  approaches  to  barns 
should  invariably  be  made  of  concrete. 
Each  may  be  a  combined  root  cellar  and 
approach;  sometimes  an  entire  barn  is 
built  of  concrete,  while  root  cellars,  dairy 
houses,  hydraulic  ram  houses  and  similar 
buildings  are  most  economically  con- 
structed of  the  same  material.  With  a 
little  care  concrete  fence  and  gate  posts 
may  be  made  and  when  once  in  place  will 
last  forever.  The  time  is  coming  when 
concrete  houses,  because  of  their  durabil- 
ity their  cheapness,  their  comfort  and 
their  fire-proof  characteristics  will  be  as 
common  throughout  the  best  agricultural 
sections  of  the  country  as  frame  and  brick 
houses  are  now.  It  is  possible  to  build  out 
of  concrete  almost  everything  ornament- 
al and  useful  required  about  a  farm. 
Even  a  lawn  mower  may  be  made  out  of 
this  material,  while  hens'  nests  construct- 


ed of  concrete  are  becoming  very  popular 
among  poultry  men.  These  nests  are 
damp-proof;  they  protect  the  hen  from 
draught;  they  provide  for  her  a  hidden 
laying  place.  Vermin  cannot  live  in  them 
and  they  are  easily  disinfected.  The 
gardener  uses  concrete  in  constructing  his 
hot  beds  and  cold  frames.  The  alfalfa 
grower  makes  weights  out  of  concrete  for 
the  hay  caps  and  tarpaulins  that  he  uses 
in  curing  his  crops.  The  horticulturist 
sometimes  employs  concrete  in  repairing 
some  favorite  tree  that  has  been  damaged 
by  accident  or  otherwise  and  prolongs  its 
life  and  usefulness,  but  perhaps  the  great- 
est use  about  the  farm  to  which  concrete 
is  now  put  is  in  the  construction  of  silos. 
The  concrete  silo  is  air-tight  and  water- 
tight. It  is  smooth  on  the  inside  and 
thereby  enables  the  silage  to  settle  and 
pack  securely  and  evenly.  The  concrete 
preserves  the  temperature  and  thereby 
saves  the  ensilage.  These  silos  do  not  rot; 
they  are  vermin  proof,  they  need  no  re- 
pair ;  they  are  fireproof  and  they  are  econ- 
omical ;  they  are  not  difficult  to  build  and 
will  last  forever. 


Smoke  Bellew 


By 
Jack  London 


Farmer's  Magazine  has  secured  the  Canadian  rights  on  the  Smoke 
Bellew  scries  of  stories  by  Jack  London,  the  famous  writer,  the  first,  "The 
Taste  of  the  Meat"  appearing  in  this  issue.  Mr.  London  has  never 
been  bookish  or  narrow;  from  the  first  his  best  qualities  have  been  those  that 
go  with  the  life  he  has  led  and  has  described, — a  wonderful  ability  for  seeing 
the  insignificant  thing  in  the  wildest  forms  of  nature,  an  immediate  sympathy 
for  all  that  is  vigorous  and  compelling  in  human  nature,  a  gift  that  is  almost 
like  clairvoyance  for  feeling  the  mental  and  emotional  processes  that  are  most 
elemental.  This  power  of  vivifying  and  making  real  what  is  strange  and 
incredible  in  itself  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  fascinating  story-tellers  of 
the  day,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  successful. 


The  Taste  of  the  Meat 


TALE  ONE* 


IN  the  beginning  he  was  Christopher 
Bellew.  By  the  time  he  was  at  college 
he  had  become  Chris.  Bellew.  Later, 
in  the  Bohemian  crowd  of  San  Francisco, 
he  was  called  Kit  Bellew.  And  in  the  end 
he  was  known  by  no  other  name  than 
Smoke  Bellew.  And  this  history  of  the 
evolution  of  his  name  is  the  history  of 
his  evolution.  Nor  would  it  have  hap- 
pened had  he  not  had  a  fond  mother  and 
an  iron  uncle,  and  had  he  not  received 
a  letter  from  Gillet  Bellamy. 

"I  have  just  seen  a  copy  of  the  Billow/' 
Gillet  wrote  from  Paris.  "Of  course, 
O'Hara  will  succeed  with  it.  But  he's 
missing  some  plays."  (Here  followed  de- 
tails in  the  improvement  of  the  budding 
society  weekly).  "Go  down  and  see  him. 
Let  him  think  they're  your  own  sugges- 
tions.    Don't  let  him  know  they're  from 


me.  If  he  does,  he'll  make  me  Paris  corre- 
spondent, which  I  can't  afford,  because 
I'm  getting  real  money  for  my  stuff  from 
the  big  magazines.  Above  all,  don't  for- 
get to  make  him  fire  that  dub  who's  doing 
the  musical  and  art  criticism.  Another 
thing,  San  Francisco  has  always  had  a 
literature  of  her  own.  But  she  hasn't  any 
now.  Tell  'him  to  kick  around  and  get 
some  gink  to  turn  out  a  live  serial,  and  to 
put  into  it  the  real  romance  and  glamor 
and  color  of  San  Francisco." 

And  down  to  the  office  of  the  Billow 
went  Kit  Bellew  faithfully  to  instruct. 
O'Hara  listened.  O'Hara  debated.  O'Hara 
agreed.  O'Hara  fired  the  dub  who  wrote 
criticism.  Further,  O'Hara  had  a  way 
with  him — the  very  way  that  was  feared 
by  Gillet  in  distant  Paris.  When  O'Hara 
wanted  anything,   no  friend  could  deny 
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him.  He  was  sweetly  and  compellingly 
irresistible.  Before  Kit  Bellew  could  es- 
cape from  the  office,  he  had  become  an 
associate  editor,  had  agreed  to  write  week- 
ly columns  of  criticism  till  some  decent 
pen  was  found,  and  had  pledged  himself 
to  write  a  weekly  installment  of  ten  thou- 
sand words  on  the  San  Francisco  serial — 
and  all  this  without  pay.  The  Billow 
wasn't  paying  yet,  O'Hara  explained ;  and 
'just  as  convincingly  had  he  exposited  that 
there  was  only  one  man  in  San  Francisco 
capable  of  writing  the  serial,  and  that  man 
Kit  Bellew. 

"Oh,  Lord,  I'm  the  gink!"  Kit  had 
groaned  to  himself  afterward  on  the  nar- 
row stairway. 

And  thereat  had  begun  his  servitude  to 
O'Hara  and  the  insatiable  columns  of  the 
Billow.  Week  after  week  he  held  down 
an  office  chair,  stood  off  creditors,  wrangled 
with  printers,  and  turned  out  twenty-tfive 
thousand  words  of  all  sorts  weekly.  Nor 
did  his  labors  lighten.  The  Billow  was 
ambitious.  It  went  in  for  illustration. 
The  processes  were  expensive.  It  never 
had  any  money  to  pay  Kit  Bellew,  and 
by  the  same  token  it  was  unable  to  pay  for 
any  additions  to  the  office  staff. 

"This  is  what  comes  of  being  a  good 
fellow,"  Kit  grumbled  one  day. 

"Thank  God  for  good  fellows  then," 
O'Hara  cried,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he 
gripped  Kit's  hand.  "You're  all  that's 
saved  me,  Kit.  But  for  you  I'd  have  gone 
bust.  Just  a  little  longer  old  man,  and 
things  will  be  easier." 

"Never,"  was  Kit's  plaint.  "I  see  my 
fate  clearly.     I  shall  be  here  always." 

A  little  later  he  thought  he  saw  his  way 
out.  Watching  his  chance,  in  O'Hara's 
presence,  he  fell  over  a  chair.  A  few  min- 
utes afterward  he  bumped  into  the  corner 
of  the  desk,  and  with  fumbling  fingers 
capsized  a  paste  pot. 

"Out  late?"  O'Hara  queried. 

Kit  brushed  his  eyes  with  his  hands 
and  peered  about  him  anxiously  before 
replying. 

"No ;  it's  not  that.  It's  my  eyes.  They 
seem  to  be  going  back  on  me,  that's  all." 

For  several  days  he  continued  to  fall 
over  and  bump  into  the  office  furniture. 
But  O'Hara's  heart  was  not  softened. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Kit,"  he  said  one 
day.  "You've  got  to  see  an  oculist. 
There's  Dr.  Hassdapple.  He's  a  cracker- 
jack.     And  it  won't  cost  you  anything. 


We  can  get  it  for  advertising.    I'll  see  him 
myself." 

And  true  to  his  word,  he  despatched 
Kit  to  the  oculist. 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  your 
eyes,"  was  the  doctor's  verdict,  after  a 
lengthy  examination.  "In  fact,  your  eyes 
are  magnificent,  a  pair  in  a  million." 

_  "Don't  ten  O'Hara,"  Kit  pleaded,  "and 
give  me  a  pair  of  black  glasses." 

The  result  of  this  was  that  O'Hara 
sympathized  and  talked  glowingly  of  the 
time  when  the  Billow  would  be  on  its 
feet. 

Luckily  for  Kit  Bellew,  he  had  his  own 
income.  Small  it  was,  compared  with 
some,  yet  it  was  large  enough  to  enable 
him  to  belong  to  several  clubs  and  main- 
tain a  studio  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  In 
point  of  fact,  since  his  associate  editor- 
ship, his  expenses  had  decreased  prodigi- 
ously. He  had  no  time  to  spend  money. 
He  never  saw  the  studio  any  more,  nor 
entertained  the  local  Bohemians  with  his 
famous  chafing-dish  suppers.  Yet  he  was 
always  broke,  for  the  Billow,  in  perennial 
distress,  absorbed  his  cash  as  well  as  his 
brains.  There  were  the  illustrators  who 
periodically  refused  to  illustrate,  the  print- 
ers who  periodically  refused  to  print,  and 
the  office  boy  who  frequently  refused  to 
officiate.  At  such  times  O'Hara  looked 
at  Kit,  and  Kit  did  the  rest. 

When  the  steamship  Excelsior  arrived 
from  Alaska,  bringing  the  news  of  the 
Klondike  strike  that  set  the  country  mad, 
Kit  made  a  purelv  frivolous  proposition. 

"Look  here,  O'Hara,"  he  said.  "This 
gold  rush  is  going  to  be  big — the  days  of 
'49  over  again.  Suppose  I  cover  it  for 
the  Billow?     I'll  pay  my  own  expenses." 

O'Hara  shook  his  head. 

"Can't  spare  you  from  the  office,  Kit. 
Then  there's  that  serial.  Besides,  I  saw 
Jackson  not  an  hour  ago.  He's  starting 
for  the  Klondike  to-morrow,  and  he's 
agreed  to  send  a  weekly  letter  and  photos. 
I  wouldn't  let  him  get  away  till  he  pro- 
mised. And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  it 
doesn't  cost  us  anything." 

The  next  Kit  heard  of  the  Klondike 
was  when  he  dropped  into  the  club  that 
afternoon  and  in  an  alcove  off  the  library 
encountered  his  uncle. 

"Hello,  avuncular  relative,"  Kit  greet- 
ed, sliding  into  a  leather  chair  and  spread- 
ing out  his  legs.     "Won't  you  join  me?" 
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He  ordered  a  cocktail,  but  the  uncle 
contented  himself  with  the  thin  native 
claret  he  invariably  drank.  He  glanced 
with  irritated  disapproval  at  the  cocktail 
and  on  to  his  nephew's  face.  Kit  saw  a 
lecture  gathering. 

"I've  only  a  minute,"  he  announced 
hastily.  "I've  got  to  run  and  take  in  that 
Keith  exhibition  at  Ellery's,  and  do  half 
a  column  on  it." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  the 
other  demanded.  "You're  pale.  You're 
a  wreck." 

Kit's  only  answer  was  a  groan. 

"I'll  have  the  pleasure  of  burying  you, 
I  can  see  that." 

Kit  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"No  destroying  worm,  thank  you.  Cre- 
mation for  mine." 

John  Bellew  came  of  the  old  hard  and 
hardy  stock  that  had  crossed  the  plains 
by  ox-team  in  the  fifties,  and  in  him  was 
this  same  hardness  and  the  hardness  of 
a  childhood  spent  in  the  conquering  of 
a  new  land. 

"You're  not  living  right,  Christopher. 
I'm  ashamed  of  you." 

"Primrose  path,  eh?"  Kit  chuckled. 

The  older  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Shake  not  your  gory  locks  at  me, 
avuncular.  I  wish  it 'were  the  primrose 
path.  But  that's  all  cut  out.  I  have  no 
time." 

"Then  what  in ?" 

"Overwork." 

John  Bellew  laughed  harshly  and  in- 
credulously. 

"Honest." 

Again  came  the  laughter. 

"Men  are  the  products  of  their  environ- 
ment," Kit  proclaimed,  pointing  at  the 
other's  glass.  "Your  mirth  is  thin  and 
bitter  as  your  drink." 

"Overwork!"  was  the'  sneer,  "You 
never  earned  a  cent  in  your  life. 

"You  bet  I  have  ....  only  I  never 
got  it.  I'm  earning  five  hundred  a  week 
right  now,  and  doing  four  men's  work." 

"Pictures  that  won't  sell?  Or — er — 
fancy  work  of.  some,  sort?  Can  you 
swim?" 

"I  used  to." 

"Sit  a  horse?" 

"I  have  essayed  that  adventure." 

John  Bellew  snorted  his  disgust. 

"I'm  glad  your  father  didn't  live  to 
see  you  in  all  the  glory  of  your  graceless- 


ness,"  he  said.  "Your  father  was  a  man, 
every  inch  of  him.  Do  you  get  it?  A 
man.  I  think  he'd  have  whaled  all  this 
musical  and  artistic  tomfoolery  out  of 
you." 

"Alas!  these  degenerate  days,"  Kit 
sighed. 

"I  could  understand  it,  and  tolerate  it," 
the  other  went  on  savagely,  "if  you  suc- 
ceeded at  it.  You've  never  earned  a  cent 
in  your  life,  nor  done  a  tap  of  man's 
work." 

"Etchings,  and  pictures,  and  fans," 
Kit  contributed  unsoothingly. 

"You're  a  dabbler  and  a  failure.  What 
pictures  have  you  painted?  Dinky  water- 
colors  and  nightmare  posters.  You've 
never  had  one  exhibited,  even  here  in 
San  Francisco ." 

"Ah,  you  forget.  There  is  one  in  the 
jinks  room  of  this  very  club." 

"A  gross  cartoon.  Music?  Your  dear 
fool  of  a  mother  spent  hundreds  on  les- 
sons. You've  dabbled  and  failed.  You've 
never  even  earned  a  five-dollar  piece  by 
accompanying  some  one  at  a  concert. 
Your  songs? — ragtime  rot  that's  never 
printed  and  that's  sung  only  by  a  pack  of 
fake  Bohemians." 

"I  had  a  book  published  once — these 
sonnets,  you  remember, '  Kit  interposed 
meekly. 

"What  did  it  cost  you?" 

"Only  a  couple  of  hundred." 

"Any  other  achievements?" 

"I  had -a  forest  play  acted  at  the  sum- 
mer jinks." 

"What  did  you  get  for  it?" 

"Glory." 

"And  you  used  to  swim,  and  you  have 
essayed  to  sit  a  horse!"  John  Bellew  set 
his  glass  down  with  unnecessary  violence. 
"What  earthly  good  are  you  anyway? 
You  were  well  put  up,  yet  even  at  uni- 
versity you  dijdn't  play  football.  You 
didn't  row.    You  didn't " 

"I  boxed  and  fenced — some." 

"When  did  you  last  box?" 

"Not  since,  but  I  was  considered  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  time  and  distance,  only  I 
was — er " 

"Go  on." 

"Considered  desultory." 

"Lazy,  you  mean." 

"I  always  imagined  it  was  an  euphem- 
ism." 
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"My  father,  sir,  your  grandfather,  old 
Isaac  Bellew,  killed  a  man  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist  when  he  was  sixty-nine  years  old." 

'The  man?" 

"No,  — you  graceless  scamp !  But  you'll 
never  kill  a  mosquito  at  sixty-nine." 

"The  times  have  changed,  0,  my  avun- 
cular. They  send  men  to  state  prison  for 
homicide  now." 

"Your  father  rode  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  miles,  without  sleeping,  and 
killed  three  horses." 

"Had  he  lived  to-day  he'd  have  snored 
over  the  course  in  a  Pullman." 

The  older  man  was  on  the  verge  of 
choking  with  wrath,  but  swallowed  it 
down  and  managed  to  articulate: 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"I  have  reason  to  believe ." 

"I  know.  Twenty-seven.  You  finished 
college  at  twenty- two.  You've  dabbled  and 
played  and  frilled  for  five  years.  Before 
God  and  man  of  what  use  are  you?  When 
I  was  your  age  I  had  one  suit  of  under- 
clothes. I  was  riding  with  the  cattle  in 
Colusa.  I  was  hard  as  rocks,  and  I  could 
sleep  on  a  rock.  I  lived  on  jerked  beef 
and  bear  meat.  I  am  a  better  man  physi- 
cally right  now  than  you  are.  You  weigh 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five.  I  can 
throw  you  right  now,  or  thrash  you  with 
my  fists." 

"It  doesn't  take  a  physical  prodigy  to 
mop  up  cocktails  or  pink  tea,"  Kit  mur- 
mured deprecatingly.  "Don't  you  see, 
my  avuncular,  the  times  have  changed. 
Besides,  I  wasn't  brought  up  right.  My 
dear  fool  of  a  mother ." 

John  Bellew  started  angrily. 

" As    you    described    her,    was    too 

good  to  me,  kept  me  in  cotton  wool  and 
all  the  rest.  Now,  if  when  I  was  a  young- 
ster I  had  taken  some  of  those  intensely 

masculine  vacations  you  go  in  for 1 

wonder  why  you  didn't  invite  me  some- 
times? You  took  Hal  and  Robbie  all  over 
the  Sierras  and  on  that  Mexico  trip." 

"I  guess  you  were  too  Lord  Fauntle- 
royish." 

"Your  fault,  avuncular,  and  my  dear 
— er — mother's.  How  was  I  to  know  the 
hard?  I  was  only  a  chee-ild.  What  was 
there  left  but  etchings  and  pictures  and 
fans?  Was  it  my  fault  that  I  never  had 
to  sweat?" 

The  older  man  looked  at  his  nephew 
with   unconcealed    disgust.      He   had   no 


patience  with  levity  from  the  lips  of  soft- 
ness. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  take  another  one 
of  those  what-you-call  masculine  vaca- 
tions.  Suppose  I  ask  you  to  come  along!" 

"Rather  belated,  I  must  say.  Where 
is  it!" 

"Hal  and  Robert  are  going  in  to  Klon- 
dike, and  I'm  going  to  see  them  across  the 
Pass  and  down  to  the  Lakes,  then  re- 
turn  ." 

He  got  no  further,  for  the  young  man 
had  sprung  forward  and  gripped  his 
hand. 

"My  preserver!" 

John  Bellew  was  immediately  suspici- 
ous. He  had  not  dreamed  the  invitation 
would  be  accepted. 

"You  don't  mean  it,"  he  said. 

"When  do  we  start?" 

"It  will  be  a  hard  trip.  You'll  be  in  the 
way." 

"No  I  won't.  I'll  work.  I've  learned  to 
work  since  I  went  on  the  Billow." 

"Each  man  has  to  take  a  year's  supplies 
in  with  him.  There'll  be  such  a  jam  the 
Indian  packers  won't  be  able  to  handle 
it.  Hal  and  Robert  will  have  to  pack  their 
outfits  across  themselves.  That's  what  I'm 
going  along  for — to  help  them  pack.  If 
you  come  you'll  have  to  do  the  same." 

"Watch  me." 

"You  can't  pack,"  was  the  objection. 

"When  do  we  start?" 

"To-morrow." 

"You  needn't  take  it  to  yourself  that 
your  lecture  on  the  hard  has  done  it,"  Kit 
said,  at  parting.  "I  just  had  to  get  away, 
somewhere,  anywhere,  from  O'Hara." 

"Who  is  O'Hara?    A  Jap?" 

"No ;  he's  an  Irishman,  and  a  slave-driv- 
er, and  my  best  friend.  He's  the  editor 
and  proprietor  and  all-around  big  squeeze 
of  the  Billow.  What  he  says  goes.  He 
can  make  ghosts  walk." 

That  night  Kit  Bellew  wrote  a  note  to 
O'Hara. 

"It's  only  a  several  weeks  vacation,"  he 
explained.  "You'll  have  to  get  some  gink 
to  dope  out  installments  for  that  serial. 
Sorry,  old  man,  but  my  health  demands 
it.  I'll  kick  in  twice  as  hard  when  I  get 
back." 

II. 

Kit  Bellew  landed  through  the  madness 
of  the  Dyea  beach,  congested  with  thou- 
sand-pound outfits  of  thousands  of  men. 
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This  immense  mass  of  luggage  and  food, 
tlung  ashore  in  mountains  by  the  steam- 
ers, was  beginning  slowly  to  dribble  up 
the  Dyea  valley  and  across  Chilcoot.  It 
was  a  portage  of  twenty-eight  miles,  and 
could  be  accomplished  only  on  the  backs 
of  men.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
packers  had  jumped  the  freight  from 
eight  cents  a  pound  to  forty,  they  were 
swamped  with  the  work,  and  it  was  plain 
that  winter  would  catch  the  major  portion 
of  the  outfits  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
divide. 

Tenderest  of  the  tenderfeet  was  Kit. 
Like  many  hundreds  of  others,  he  carried 
a  big  revolver  swung  on  a  cartridge-belt. 
Of  this,  his  uncle,  filled  with  memories  of 
old  lawless  days,  was  likewise  guilty.  But 
Kit  Bellew  was  romantic.  He  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  froth  and  sparkle  of  the 
gold  rush,  and  viewed  its  life  and  move- 
ment with  an  artist's  eye.  He  did  not  take 
it  seriously.  As  he  said  on  the  steamer, 
it  was  not  his  funeral.  He  was  merely  on 
a  vacation,  and  intended  to  peep  over  the 
top  of  the  pass  for  a  "look  see"  and  then 
to  return. 

Leaving  his  party  on  the  sand  to  wait 
for  the  putting  ashore  of  the  freight,  he 
strolled  up  the  beach  toward  the  old  trad- 
ing post.  He  did  not  swagger,  though  he 
noticed  that  many  of  the  be-revolvered  in- 
dividuals did.  A  strapping,  six-foot  In- 
dian passed  him,  carrying  an  unusually 
large  pack.  Kit  swung  in  behind,  ad- 
miring the  splendid  calves  of  the  man, 
and  the  grace  and  ease  with  which  he 
moved  along  under  his  burden.  The  In- 
dian dropped  his  pack  on  the  scales  in 
front  of  the  post,  and  Kit  joined  the 
group  of  admiring  gold-rushers  who  sur- 
rounded him.  The  pack  weighed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  which  fact 
was  uttered  back  and  forth  in  tones  of 
awe.  It  was  going  some,  Kit  decided,  and 
he  wondered  if  he  could  lift  such  a 
weight,  much  less  walk  off  with  it. 

"Going  to  Lake  Linderman  with  it,  old 
man?"  he  asked. 

The  Indian,  swelling  with  pride, 
grunted  an  affirmative. 

'How  much  you  make  that  one  pack?" 

"Fifty  dollar." 

Here  Kit  slid  out  of  the  conversation. 
A  young  woman,  standing  in  the  door- 
way, had  caught  his  eye.  Unlike  other 
women  landing  from  the  steamers,  she 
was    neither    short-skirted    nor    bloomer- 


clad.  She  was  dressed  as  any  woman  trav- 
eling anywhere  would  be  dressed.  What 
struck  him,  was  the  justness  of  her  being 
there,  a  feeling  that  somehow  she  belong- 
ed. Moreover,  she  was  young  and  pretty. 
The  bright  beauty  and  color  of  her  oval 
face  held  him,  and  he  looked  overlong — 
looked,  till  she  resented,  and  her  own 
eyes,  long-lashed  and  dark,  met  his  in  cool 
survey.  From  his  face,  they  traveled  in 
evident  amusement  down  to  the  big  re- 
volver at  his  thigh.  Then  her  eyes  came 
back  to  his,  and  in  them  was  amused 
contempt.  It  struck  him  like  a  blow. 
She  turned  to  the  man  beside  her  and 
indicated  Kit.  The  man  glanced  him 
over  with  the  same  amused  contempt. 

"Chechaquo,"   the   girl  said. 

The  man,  who  looked  like  a  tramp  in 
his  cheap  overalls  and  dilapidated  woolen 
jacket,  grinned  dryly,  and  Kit  felt  with- 
ered though  he  knew  not  why.  But  any- 
way she  was  an  unusually  pretty  girl,  he 
decided,  as  the  two  moved  off.  He  noted 
the  way  of  her  walk,  and  recorded  the 
judgment  that  he  would  recognize  it  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years. 

"Did  you  see  that  man  with  the  girl?" 
Kit's  neighbor  asked  him  excitedly. 
"Know  who  he  is?" 

Kit  shook  his  head. 

"Cariboo  Charley.  He  was  just  pointed 
out  to  me.  He  struck  it  big  on  Klondike. 
Old  timer.  Been  on  the  Yukon  a  dozen 
years.     He's  just  come  out." 

"What's  chechaquo  mean?"  Kit  ask- 
ed. 

"You're  one;  I'm  one,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"Maybe  I  am,  but  you've  got  to  search 
•me.     What  does  it  mean?" 

"Tenderfoot," 

On  his  way  back  to  the  beach,  Kit 
turned  the  phrase  over  and  over.  It 
rankled  to  be  called  tenderfoot  by  a 
slender  chit  of  a  woman. 

Going  into  a  corner  among  the  heaps  of 
freight,  his  mind  still  filled  with  the  vis- 
ion of  the  Indian  with  the  redoubtable 
pack,  Kit  essayed  to  learn  his  own 
strength.  He  picked  out  a  sack  of  flour 
which  he  knew  weighed  an  even  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  stepped  astride  of  it, 
reached  down,  and  strove  to  get  it  on  his 
shoulder.  His  first  conclusion  was  that 
one  hundred  pounds  was  the  real  heavy. 
His  next  was  that  his  back  was  weak.  His 
third  was  an  oath,  and  it  occurred  at  the 
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end  of  five  futile  minutes,  when  he  col- 
lapsed on  top  of  the  burden  with  which 
he  was  wrestling.  He  mopped  his  fore- 
head, and  across  a  heap  of  grub-sacks  saw 
John  Bellew  gazing  at  him,  wintry  amuse- 
ment in  his  eyes. 

"God!"  proclaimed  that  apostle  of  the 
hard.  "Out  of  our  loins  has  come  a  race 
of  weaklings.  When  I  was  sixteen  I  toy- 
ed with  things  like  that." 

"You  forget,  avuncular,"  Kit  retorted, 
"that  I  wasn't  raised  on  bear  meat." 

"And  111  toy  with  it  when  I'm  sixty." 

"You've  got  to  show  me." 

John  Bellew  did.  He  was  forty-eight, 
but  he  bent  over  the  sack,  applied  a  tent- 
ative shifting  grip  that  balanced  it,  and 
with  a  quick  heave  stood  erect,  the  sum- 
mersaulted sack  of  flour  on  his  shoulder. 

"Knack,  my  boy,  knack — and  a  spine." 

Kit  took  off  his  hat  reverently. 

"You're  a  wonder,  avuncular,  a  shin- 
ing wonder.  D'ye  think  I  can  learn  the 
knack?" 

John  Bellew  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You'll  be  hitting  the  back  trail  before 
we  get  started." 

"Never  you  fear,"  Kit  groaned. 
"There's  O'Hara,  the  roaring  lion,  down 
there.     I'm   not  going  back  till   I  have 


to/ 


III. 


Kit's  first  pack  was  a  success.  Up  to 
Finnegan's  Crossing  they  had  managed 
to  get  Indians  to  carry  the  twenty-five 
hundred-pound  outfit.  From  that  point 
their  own  backs  must  do  the  work.  They 
planned  to  move  forward  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  a  day.  It  looked  easy — on  paper. 
Since  John  Bellew  was  to  stay  in  camp 
and  do  the  cooking,  he  would  be  unable 
to  make  more  than  an  occasional  pack; 
so,  to  each  of  the  three  young  men  fell 
the  task  of  carrying  eight  hundred  pounds 
one  mile  each  day.  If  they  made  fifty- 
pound  packs,  it  meant  a  daily  walk  of  six- 
teen miles  loaded  and  of  fifteen  miles 
light — "Because  we  don't  back-trip  the 
last  time,"  Kit  explained  the  pleasant  dis- 
covery; eighty-pound  packs  meant  nine- 
teen miles  travel  each  day;  and  hundred- 
pound  packs  meant  only  fifteen  miles. 

"I  don't  like  walking,"  said  Kit. 
"Therefore  I  shall  carrv  one  hundred 
pounds."  He  caught  the  grin  of  incredul- 
ity on  his  uncle's  face,  and  added  hastily : 


"Of  course  I  shall  work  up  to  it.  A  fel- 
low's got  to  learn  the  ropes  and  tricks. 
I'll  start  with  fifty." 

He  did,  and  ambled  gaily  along  the 
trail.  He  dropped  the  sack  at  the  next 
camp-site  and  ambled  back.  It  was 
easier  than  he  had  thought.  But 
two  miles  had  rubbed  off  the  vel- 
vet of  his  strength  and  exposed 
the  underlying  softness.  His  sec- 
ond pack  was  sixty -five  pounds.  It  was  I 
more  difficult,  and  he  no  longer  ambled. 
Several  times,  following  the  custom  of 
all  packers,  he  sat  down  on  the  ground, 
resting  the  pack  behind  him  on  a  rock 
or  stump.  With  the  third  pack  he  be- 
came bold.  He  fastened  the  straps  to  a 
ninety-five-pound  sack  of  beans  and  start- 
ed. At  the  end  of  a  hundred  yards  he 
felt  that  he  must  collapse.  He  sat  down 
and  mopped  his  face. 

"Short  hauls  and  short  rests,"  he  mut- 
tered.    "That's  the  trick." 

Sometimes  he  did  not  make  a  hundred 
yards,  and  each  time  he  struggled  to  his 
feet  for  another  short  haul  the  pack  be- 
came undeniably  heavier.  He  panted  for 
breath,  and  the  sweat  streamed  from  him. 
Before  he  had  covered  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
he  stripped  off  his  woolen  shirt  and  hung 
it  on  a  tree.  A  little  later  he  discarded 
his  hat.  At  the  end  of  half  a  mile  he  de- 
cided he  was  finished.  He  had  never  ex- 
erted himself  so  in  his  life,  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  finished.  As  he  sat  and  pant- 
ed, his  gaze  fell  upon  the  big  revolver 
and  the  heavy  cartridge-belt. 

"Ten  pounds  of  junk!"  he  sneered,  as 
he  unbuckled  it. 

He  did  not  bother  to  hang  it  on  a  tree, 
but  flung  it  into  the  underbrush.  And 
as  the  steady  tide  of  packers  flowed  by 
him,  up  trail  and  down,  he  noted  that 
the  other  tenderfeet  were  beginning  to 
shed  their  shooting  irons. 

His  short  hauls  decreased.  At  times  a 
hundred  feet  was  all  he  could  stagger, 
and  then  the  ominous  pounding  of  his 
heart  against  his  ear-drums  and  the 
sickening  totteriness  of  his  knees  compel- 
led him  to  rest.  And  his  rests  grew  long- 
er. But  his  mind  was  busy.  It  was  a 
twenty-eight  mile  portage,  which  repre- 
sented as  many  days,  and  this  by  all  ac- 
counts was  the  easiest  part  of  it.  "Wait 
till  you  get  to  Chilcoot,"  others  told  him 
as  they  rested  and  talked,  "where  you 
climb  with  hands  and  feet." 
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"They  ain't  going  to  be  no  Chilcoot," 
was  his  answer.  "Not  for  me.  Long  be- 
fore that  I'll  be  at  peace  in  my  little 
couch  beneath  the  moss." 

A  slip,  and  a  violent,  wrenching  effort 
at  recovery,  frightened  him.  He  felt  that 
everything  inside  of  him  had  been  torn 
asunder. 

"If  ever  I  fall  down  with  this  on  my 
back,  I'm  a  goner,"  he  told  another 
packer. 

"That's  nothing,"  came  the  answer. 
"Wait  till  you  hit  the  Canyon.  You'll 
have  to  cross  a  raging  torrent  on  a  sixty- 
foot  pine  tree.  No  guide  ropes,  nothing, 
and  the  water  boiling  at  the  sag  of  the  log 
to  your  knees.  If  you  fall  with  a  pack 
on  your  back,  there's  no  getting  out  of 
the  straps.  You  just  stay  there  and 
drown." 

"Sounds  good  to  me,"  he  retorted;  and 
out  of  the  depths  of  his  exhaustion  he 
almost  half-meant  it. 

"They  drown  three  or  four  a  day 
there,"  the  man  assured  him.  "I  helped 
fish  a  German  out  there.  He  had  four 
thousand  in  greenbacks  on  him." 

"Cheerful,  I  must  say,"  said  Kit,  bat- 
tling his  way  to  his  feet  and  tottering  on. 

He  and  the  sack  of  beans  became  a 
perambulating  tragedv.  It  reminded  him 
of  the  old  man  of  the  sea  who  sat  on 
Sinbad's  neck.  And  this  was  one  of  those 
intensely  masculine  vacations,  he  medi- 
tated. Compared  with  it,  the  servitude  to 
O'Hara  was  sweet.  Again  and  again  he 
was  nearly  seduced  by  the  thought  of 
abandoning  the  sack  of  beans  in  the 
brush  and  of  sneaking  around  the  camp 
to  the  beach  and  catching  a  steamer  for 
civilization. 

But  he  didn't.  Somewhere  in  him  was 
the  strain  of  the  hard,  and  he  repeated 
over  and  over  to  himself  that  what  other 
men  could  do  he  could.  It  became  a 
nightmare  chant,  and  he  gibbered  it  to 
those  that  passed  him  on  the  trail.  At 
other  times,  resting,  he  watched  and 
envied  the  stolid,  mule-footed  Indians 
that  plodded  by  under  heavier  packs. 
They  never  seemed  to  rest,  but  went  on 
and  on  with  a  steadiness  and  certitude 
that  was  to  him  appalling. 

He  sat  and  cursed — he  had  no  breath 
for  it  when  under  way — and  fought  the 
temptation  to  sneak  back  to  San  Francis- 
co.    Before  the  mile  pack  was  ended  he 


ceased  cursing  and  took  to  crying.  The 
tears  were  tears  of  exhaustion  and  of  dis- 
gust with  self.  ±f  ever  a  man  was  a  wreck, 
he  was.  As  the  end  of  the  pack  came  in 
sight,  he  strained  himself  in  desperation, 
gained  the  camp-site,  and  pitched  forward 
on  his  face,  the  beans  on  his  back.  It 
did  not  kill  him,  but  he  lay  for  fifteen 
minutes  before  he  could  summon  suffici- 
ent shreds  of  strength  to  release  himself 
from  the  straps.  Then  he  became  death- 
ly sick,  and  was  so  found  by  Robbie,  who 
had  similar  troubles  of  his  own.  It  was 
this  sickness  of  Robbie  that  braced  him 
up. 

"What  other  men  can  do,  we  can  do," 
Kit  told  him,  though  down  in  his  heart 
he  wondered  whether  or  not  he  was  bluff- 
ing. 


IV. 


"And  I  am  twenty-seven  years  old  and 
a  man,"  he  privately  assured  himself 
many  times  in  the  days  that  followed. 
There  was  need  for  it.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  though  he  had  succeeded  in  moving 
his  eight  hundred  pounds  forward  a  mile 
a  day,  he  had  lost  fifteen  pounds  of  his 
own  weight.  His  face  was  lean  and  hag- 
gard. All  resilience  had  gone  out  of  his 
body  and  mind.  He  no  longer  walked, 
but  plodded.  And  on  the  back-trips,  trav- 
eling light,  his  feet  dragged  almost  as 
much  as  when  he  was  loaded. 

He  had  become  a  work  animal.  He 
fell  asleep  over  his  food,  and  his  sleep  was 
heavy  and  beastly,  save  when  he  was 
aroused,  screaming  with  agony,  by  the 
cramps  in  his  legs.  Every  part  of  him 
ached.  He  tramped  on  raw  blisters;  yet 
this  was  even  easier  than  the  fearful  bruis- 
ing his  feet  received  on  the  water-rounded 
rocks  of  the  Dyea  Flats,  across  which  the 
trail  led  for  two  miles.  These  two  miles 
represented  thirty-eight  miles  of  travel- 
ing. He  washed  his  face  once  a  day.  His 
nails,  torn  and  broken  and  afflicted  with 
hangnails,  were  never  cleaned.  His 
shoulders  and  chest,  galled  by  the  pack- 
straps,  made  him  think,  and  for  the  first 
time  with  understanding,  of  the  horses 
he  had  seen  on  city  streets. 

One  ordeal  that  nearly  destroyed  him 
at  first,  had  been  the  food.  The  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  work  demanded  extra- 
ordinary stoking,  and  his  stomach  was  un- 
accustomed to  great  quantities  of  bacon 
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and  of  the  coarse,  highly  poisonous  brown 
beans.  As  a  result,  his  stomach  went  back 
on  him,  and  for  several  days  the  pain  and 
irritation  of  it  and  of  starvation  nearly 
broke  him  down.  And  then  came  the  day 
of  joy  when  he  could  eat  like  a  ravenous 
animal  and,  wolf-eyed,  asked  for  more. 

When  they  had  moved  the  outfit  across 
the  foot-logs  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon, 
they  made  a  change  in  their  plans.  Word 
had  come  across  the  pass  that  at  Lake 
Linderman  the  last  available  trees  for 
building  boats  were  being  cut.  The  two 
cousins,  with  tools,  whipsaw,  blankets  and 
grub  on  their  backs,  went  on,  leaving 
Kit  and  his  uncle  to  hustle  along  the  out- 
fit. John  Bellew  now  shared  the  cooking 
with  Kit,  and  both  packed  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Time  was  flying,  and  on  the 
peaks  the  first  snow  was  falling. 
To  be  caught  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  Pass  meant  a  delay  of  near- 
ly a  year.  The  older  man  put  his 
iron  back  under  a  hundred  pounds.  Kit 
was  shocked,  but  he  gritted  his  teeth  and 
fastened  his  own  straps  to  a  hundred 
pounds.  It  hurt,  but  he  had  learned  the 
knack,  and  his  body,  purged  of  all  soft- 
ness and  fat,  was  beginning  to  harden 
up  with  lean  and  bitter  muscle.  Also, 
he  observed  and  devised.  He  took  note 
of  the  head-straps  worn  by  the  Indians 
and  manufactured  one  for  himself  which 
he  used  in  addition  to  the  shoulder-straps. 
It  made  things  easier,  so  that  he  began  the 
practice  of  piling  any  light,  cumbersome 
piece  of  luggage  on  top.  Thus,  he  was 
soon  able  to  bend  along  with  a  hundred 
pounds  in  the  straps,  fifteen  or  twenty 
more  lying  loosely  on  top  the  pack  and 
against  his  neck,  an  axe  or  a  pair  of  oars 
in  one  hand  and  in  the  other  the  nested 
cooking  pails  of  the  camp. 

But  work  as  they  would,  the  toil  in- 
creased. The  trail  grew  more  rugged; 
their  packs  grew  heavier;  and  each  day 
saw  the  snow-line  dropping  down  the 
mountains,  while  freight  jumped  to  sixty 
cents.  No  word  came  from  the  cousins 
beyond,  so  they  knew  they  must  be  at 
work  chopping  down  the  standing  trees 
and  whipsawing  them  into  boat-planks. 
John  Bellew  grew  anxious.  Capturing  a 
bunch  pi  Indians  back-tripping  from 
Lake  Linderman,  he  persuaded  them  to 
put  their  straps  on  the  outfit.  They 
charged  thirty  cents  a  pound  to  carry  it 
to  the  summit  of  Chilcoot.  and  it  nearly 


broke  him.  As  it  was,  some  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  clothes-bags  and  camp  out- 
fit was  not  handled.  He  remained  behind 
to  move  it  along,  dispatching  Kit  with 
the  Indians.  At  the  summit  Kit  was  to 
remain,  slowly  moving  his  ton  until  over- 
taken by  the  four  hundred  pounds  with 
which  his  uncle  guaranteed  to  catch  him. 


V. 


Kit  plodded  along  the  trail  with  his 
Indian  packers.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  to  be  a  long  pack,  straight 
to  the  top  of  Chilceot,  his  own  load  was 
only  eighty  pounds.  The  Indians  plod- 
ded under  their  loads,  but  it  was  a  quick- 
er gait  than  he  had  practiced.  Yet  he  felt 
no  apprehension,  and  by  now  had  come  to 
deem  himself  almost  the  equal  of  an  In- 
dian. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he 
desired  to  rest.  But  the  Indians  kept  on. 
He  stayed  with  them,  and  kept  his  place 
in  the  line.  At  the  half  mile  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  incapable  of  another 
step,  yet  he  gritted  his  teeth,  kept  his 
place,  and  at  the  end  of  the  mile  was 
amazed  that  he  was  still  alive.  Then,  in 
some  strange  way,  came  the  thing  called 
second  wind,  and  the  next  mile  was  al- 
most easier  than  the  first.  The  third  mile 
nearly  killed  him,  and,  though  half  delir- 
ious with  pain  and  fatigue,  he  never 
whimpered.  And  then,  when  he  felt  he 
must  surely  faint,  came  the  rest.  Instead 
of  sitting  in  the  straps,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  white  packers,  the  Indians  slip- 
ped out  of  the  shoulder-and-head-straps 
and  lay  at  ease,  talking  and  smoking.  A 
full  half-hour  passed  before  they  made  an- 
other start.  To  Kit's  surprise  he  found 
himself  a  fresh  man,  and  "long  hauls  and 
long  rests"  became  his  newest  motto. 

The  pitch  of  Chilcoot  was  all  he  had 
heard  of  it,  and  many  were  the  occasions 
when  he  climbed  with  hands  as  well  as 
feet.  But  when  he  reached  the  crest  of 
the  divide  in  the  thick  of  a  driving  snow- 
squall,  it  was  in  the  company  of  his  In- 
dians, and  his  secret  pride  was  that  he 
had  come  through  with  them  and  never 
squealed  and  never  lagged.  To  be  almost 
as  good  as  an  Indian  was  a  new  ambition 
to  cherish. 

When  he  had  paid  off  the  Indians  and 
seen  them  depart,  a  stormy  darkness  was 
falling,  and  he  was  left  alone,  a  thousand 
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feel  above  timber  line,  on  the  backbone  of 
a  mountain.  Wet  to  the  waist,  famished 
and  exhausted,  he  would  have  given  a 
year's  income  for  a  fire  and  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee. Instead,  he  ate  half  a  dozen  cold  flap- 
jacks and  crawled  into  the  folds  of  the 
partly  unrolled  tent.  As  he  dozed  off  he 
had  time  only  for  one  fleeting 
thought,  and  he  grinned  with  vi- 
cious pleasure  at  the  picture  of  John 
Bellew  in  the  days  to  follow  mas- 
culinely  back-tripping  his  four  hund- 
red pounds  up  Chilcoot.  As  for 
himself,  even  though  burdened  with  two 
thousand  pounds,  he  was  bound  down  the 
hill. 

In  the  morning  stiff  from  his  labors 
and  numb  with  the  frost,  he  rolled  out  of 
the  canvas,  ate  a  couple  of  pounds  of  un- 
cooked bacon,  buckled  the  straps  on  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  went  down  the 
rocky  way.  Several  hundred  yards  be- 
neath, the  trail  led  across  a  small  glacier 
and  down  to  Crater  Lake.  Other  men 
packed  across  the  glacier.  All  that  day  he 
dropped  his  packs  at  the  glacier's  upper 
edge,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  shortness  of 
the  pack,  he  put  his  straps  on  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  each  load.  His  aston- 
ishment at  being  able  to  do  it  never  abat- 
ed. For  two  dollars  he  bought  from  an 
Indian  three  leathery  sea-biscuits,  and  out 
of  these,  and  a  huge  quantity  of  raw 
bacon,  made  several  meals.  Unwashed, 
unwarmed,  his  clothing  wet  with  sweat, 
he  slept  another  night  in  the  canvas. 

In  the  early  morning  he  spread  a  tar- 
paulin on  the  ice,  loaded  it  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton,  and  started  to  pull. 
Where  the  pitch  of  the  glacier  acceler- 
.  ated,  his  load  likewise  accelerated,  over- 
ran him,  scooped  him  in  on  top,  and  ran 
away  with  him. 

A  hundred  packers,  bending  under 
their  loads,  stopped  to  watch  him.  He 
yelled  frantic  warnings,  and  those  in  his 
path  stumbled  and  staggered  clear.  Be- 
low, on  the  lower  edge  of  the  glacier,  was 
pitched  a  small  tent,  which  seemed  leap- 
ing towards  him,  so  rapidly  did  it  grow 
larger.  He  left  the  beaten  track  where 
the  packers'  trail  swerved  to  the  left,  and 
struck  a  patch  of  fresh  snow.  This  arose 
about  him  in  frosty  smoke,  while  it  reduc- 
ed his  speed.  He  saw  the  tent  the  in- 
stant he  struck  it,  carrving  away  the  corn- 
er guys,  bursting  in  the  front  flaps,  and 


fetching  up  inside,  still  on  top  of  the  tar- 
paulin and  in  the  midst  of  his  grub-sacks. 
The  tent  rocked  drunkenly,  and  in  the 
frosty  vapor  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  startled  young  woman  who  was  sit- 
ting up  in  her  blankets — the  very  one 
who  had  called  him  chechaquo  at  Dyea. 

"Did  you  see  my  smoke?"  he  queried 
cheerfully. 

She  regarded  him  with  disapproval. 

"Talk  about  your  magic  carpets!"  he 
went  on. 

"Do  you  mind  removing  that  sack  from 
my  foot?"  she  said  coldly. 

He  looked,  and  lifted  his  weight  quick- 

ly. 

"It  wasn't  a  sack.  It  was  my  elbow. 
Pardon  me." 

The  information  did  not  perturb  her, 
and  her  coolness  was  a  challenge. 

"It  was  a  mercy  that  you  did  not  over- 
turn the  stove,"  she  said. 

He  followed  her  glance  and  saw  a  sheet- 
iron  stove  and  a  coffee  pot,  attended  by  a 
young  squaw.  He  sniffed  the  coffee  and 
looked  back  to  the  girl. 

"I'm   a  checkaquo,"  he  said. 

Her  bored  expression  told  him  that  he 
was  stating  the  obvious.  But  he  .was  un- 
abashed. 

"I've  shed  my  shooting  irons,"  he  ad- 
ded. 

Then  she  recognized  him,  and  her  eyes 
lighted. 

"I  never  thought  you'd  get  this  far," 
she  informed  him. 

Again,  and  greedily,  he  sniffed  the  air. 

"As  I  live,  coffee!"  he  turned  and  di- 
rectly addressed  her.  "I'll  give  you  my 
little  finger — cut  it  right  off  now;  I'll  do 
anything;  I'll  be  your  slave  for  a  year  and 
a  day  or  any  other  old  time,  if  you'll  give 
me  a  cup  out  of  that  pot." 

And  over  the  coffee  he  gave  his  name 
and  learned  hers — Joy  Gastell.  Also,  he 
learned  that  she  was  an  old-timer  in  the 
country.  She  had  been  born  in  a  tradipc 
post  on  the  Great  Slave,  and  as  a  child 
had  crossed  the  Rockies  with  her  father 
and  come  down  to  the  Yukon.  She  was 
going  in,  she  said,  with  her  father,  who 
had  been  delayed  by  business  in  Seattle 
and  who  had  then  been  wrecked  on  the  ill- 
fated  Chanter  and  carried  back  to  Puget 
Sound  by  the  rescuing  steamer. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  she  was  still 
in  her  blankets,  he  did  not  make  it  a  long 
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conversation,  and,  heroically  declining  a 
second  cup  of  coffee,  he  removed  himself 
and  his  quarter  of  a  ton  of  baggage  from 
her  tent.  Further,  he  took  several  con- 
clusions away  with  him;  she  had  a  fetch- 
ing name  and  fetching  eyes;  could  not  be 
more  than  twenty,  or  twenty-one  or  two; 
her  father  must  be  French ;  she  had  a  will 
of  her  own  and  temperament  to  burn ;  and 
she  had  been  educated  elsewhere  than  on 
the  frontier. 


VI. 


Over  the  ice-scoured  rocks  and  above 
the  timber-line,  the  trail  ran  around  Crat- 
er Lake  and  gained  the  rocky  defile  that 
led  toward  Happy  Camp  and  the  first 
scrub  pines.  To  pack  his  heavy  outfit 
around  would  take  days  of  heart-breaking 
toil.  On  the  lake  was  a  canvas  boat  em- 
ployed in  freighting.  Two  trips  with  it, 
in  two  hours,  would  see  him  and  his 
ton  across.  But  he  was  broke,  and  the 
ferryman  charged  forty  dollars  a  ton. 

"You've  got  a  gold-mine,  my  friend, 
in  that  dinky  boat,"  Kit  said  to  the  ferry- 
man.   "Do  you  want  another  gold-mine?" 

"Show  me,"  was  the  answer. 

"I'll  sell  it  to  you  for  the  price  of  ferry- 
ing my  outfit.  It's  an  idea,  not  patented, 
and  you  can  jump  the  deal  as  soon  as  I 
tell  you  it.    Are  you  game?" 

The  ferryman  said  he  was,  and  Kit  lik- 
ed his  looks. 

"Very  well.  You  see  that  glacier.  Take 
a  pick-axe  and  wade  into  it.  In  a  day  you 
can  have  a  decent  proove  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. See  the  point?  The  Chilcoot  and 
Crater  Lake  Consolidated  Chute  Corpora- 
tion, Limited.  You  can  charge  fifty  cents 
a  hundred,  get  a  hundred  tons  a  day,  and 
have  no  work  to  do  but  collect  the  coin." 

Two  hours  later,  Kit's  ton  was  across 
the  lake,  and  he  had  gained  three  days  on 
himself.  And  when  John  Bellew  over- 
took him,  he  was  well  along  toward  Deep 
Lake,  another  volcanic  pit  filled  with 
glacial  water. 

VII. 

The  last  pack  from  Long  Lake  to  Lind- 
erman,  was  three  miles,  and  the  trail,  if 
trail  it  could  be  called,  rose  up  over  a 
thousand-feet  hogback,  dropped  down  a 
scramble  of  slippery  rocks,  and  crossed  a 
wide  stretch  of  swamp.     John  Bellew  re- 


monstrated when  he  saw  Kit  arise  with  a 
hundred  pounds  in  the  straps  and  pick 
up  a  fifty  pound  sack  of  flour  and  place 
it  on  top  of  the  pack  against  the  back  of 
his  neck. 

"Come  on,  you  chunk  of  the  hard,"  Kit 
retorted.  "Kick  in  on  your  bear-meat  fod- 
der and  your  one  suit  of  underclothes." 
But  John  Bellew  shook  his  head. 
"I'm  afraid  I'm  getting  old,  Christoph- 
er." 

"You're  only  forty-eight.  Do  you  rea- 
lize that  my  grandfather,  sir,  your  father, 
old  Isaac  Bellew,  killed  a  man  with  his 
fist  when  he  was  sixtv-nine  years  old?" 

John  Bellew  grinned  and  swallowed  his 
medicine. 

"Avuncular,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing important.  I  was  raised  a  Lord 
Fauntleroy,  but  I  can  outpack  you,  out- 
walk you,  put  you  on  your  back,  or  lick 
you  with  my  fists  right  now." 

John  Bellew  thrust  out  his  hand  and 
spoke  solemnly. 

"Christopher,  ray  boy,  I  believe  you  can 
do  it.  I  believe  you  can  do  it  with  that 
pack  on  your  back  at  the  same  time. 
You've  made  good,  boy,  though  it's  too 
unthinkable  to  believe." 

Kit  made  the  round  trip  of  the  last 
pack  four  times  a  dav,  which  is  to  say 
that  he  daily  covered  twenty-four  miles 
of  mountain  climbing,  twelve  miles  of  it 
under  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He 
was  proud,  hard  and  tired,  but  in  splendid 
physical  condition.  He  ate  and  slept  as 
he  had  never  eaten  and  slept  in  his  life, 
and  as  the  end  of  the  work  came  in  sight, 
he  was  almost  half  sorry. 

One  problem  bothered  him.  He  had 
learned  that  he  could  fall  with  a  hundred 
weight  on  his  back  and  survive;  but  he 
was  confident,  if  he  fell  with  that  addi- 
tional fifty  pounds  across  the  back  of  his 
neck,  that  it  would  break  it  clean.  Each 
trail  through  the  swamn  was  quickly 
churned  bottomless  by  the  thousands  of 
packers,  who  were  compelled  continually 
to  make  new  trails.  It  was  while  pioneer- 
ing such  a  new  trail,  that  he  solved  the 
problem  of  the  extra,  fifty. 

The  soft  lush  surface  gave  way  under 
him,  he  floundered,  and  pitched  forward 
on  his  face.  The  fifty  pounds  crushed 
his  face  in  the  mud  and  went  clear  with- 
out snapping  his  neck.  With  the  remain- 
ing hundred  pounds  on  his  back,  he  arose 
on  hands  and  knees.     But  he  got  no  far- 
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ther.  One  arm  sank  to  the  shoulder,  pil- 
lowing nis  cheek  in  the  slush.  As  he 
drew  this  arm  clear,  the  other  sank 
to  the  shoulder.  In  this  position 
it  was  impossible  to  slip  the  straps, 
and  the  hundredweight  on  his  back 
would  not  let  him  rise.  On  hands  and 
knees,  sinKing  first  one  arm  and  then 
the  other,  he  made  an  effort  to  crawl  to 
where  the  small  sack  of  flour  had  fallen. 
But  he  exhausted  himself  without  advane- . 
ing,  and  so  churned  and  broke  the  grass 
surface  that  a  tiny  p.  A  of  water  began  to 
form  in  perilous  proximity  to  his  mouth 
and  nose. 

He  tried  to  throw  himself  on  his  back 
with  the  pack  underneath,  but  this  re- 
sulted in  sinking  both  arms  to  the  should- 
ers and  gave  him  a  foretaste  of  drowning. 
With  exquisite  patience,  he  slowly  with- 
drew one  sucking  arm  and  then  the  other 
and  rested  them  flat  on  the  surface  for  the 
support  of  his  chin.  Then  he  began  to 
call  for  help.  After  a  time  he  heard  the 
sound  of  feet  sucking  through  the  mud 
as  some  one  advanced  from  behind. 

"Lend  a  hand,  friend/'  he  said.  "Throw 
out  a  life-line  or  something." 

It  was  a  woman's  voice  that  answered, 
and  he  recognized  it. 

"If  you'll  unbuckle  the  straps  I  can  get 
up.'" 

The  hundred  pounds  rolled  into  the 
mud  with  a  soggy  noise,  and  he  slowly 
gained  his  feet. 

"A  pretty  predicament,"  Miss  Gastell 
laughed,  at  sight  of  his  mud-covered  face. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  replied  airily.  "My 
favorite  physical  exercise  stunt.  Try  it 
some  time.  It's  great  for  the  pectoral 
muscles  and  the  spine." 

He  wiped  his  face,  flinging  the  slush 
from  his  hand  with  a  snappy  jerk. 

"Oh!"  she  cried  in  recognition.  "It's 
Mr.— ah— Mr.  Smoke  Bellew." 

"I  thank  you  gravely  for  your  timely 
rescue  and  for  that  name,"  he  answered. 
"I  have  been  doublv  baptized.  Hence- 
forth I  shall  insist  always  on  being  called 
Smoke  Bellew.  It  is  a  strong  name,  and 
not  without  significance." 

He  paused,  and  then  voice  and  expres- 
sion became  suddenly  fierce. 

"Do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do?" 
he  demanded.  "I'm  going  back  to  the 
States.  I  am  going  to  get  married.  I  am 
going  to  raise  a  large  family  of  children. 


And  then,  as  the  evening  shadows  fall,  I 
shall  gather  those  children  about  me  and 
relate  the  sufferings  and  hardships  I  en- 
dured on  the  Chilcoot  Trail.  And  if  they 
don't  cry — I  repeat,  if  they  don't  cry  I'll 
lambaste  the  stuffing  out  of  them." 

VIII. 

The  Arctic  winter  came  down  apace. 
Snow  that  had  come  to  stay  lay  six  inches 
on  the  ground,  and  the  ice  was  forming 
in  quiet  ponds  despite  the  fierce  gales  that 
blew.  It  was  in  the  late  afternoon,  during 
a  lull  in  such  a  gale,  that  Kit  and  John 
Bellew  helped  the  cousins  load  the  boat 
and  watched  it  disappear  down  the  lake 
in  a  snow-squall. 

"And  now  a  night's  sleep  and  an  early 
start  in  the  morning,"  said  John  Bellew. 
"If  we  aren't  storm-bound  at  the  summit 
we'll  make  Dyea  to-morrow  night,  and  if 
we  have  luck  in  catching  a  steamer  we'll 
be  in  San  Francisco  in  a  week." 

"Enjoyed  your  vacation?"  Kit  asked 
absently. 

Their  camp  for  that  last  night  at  Lind- 
erman  was  a  melancholy  remnant.  Every- 
thing of  use,  including  the  tent,  had  been 
taken  by  the  cousins.  A  tattered  tarpaul- 
in, stretched  as  a  wind-break,  partially 
sheltered  them  from  the  driving  snow. 
Supper  they  cooked  on  an  open  nre  in  a 
couple  of  battered  and  discarded  camp 
utensils.  All  that  was  left  them  were  their 
blankets  and  food  for  several  meals. 

From  the  moment  of  the  departure  of 
the  boat,  Kit  had  become  absent  and  rest- 
less. His  uncle  noticed  his  condition, 
and  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  end 
of  the  hard  toil  had  come.  Only  once 
during  supper  did  Kit  speak. 

"Avuncular,"  he  said,  relevant  of  noth- 
ing, "after  this  I  wish  you'd  call  me 
Smoke.  I've  made  some  smoke  on  this 
trail,  haven't  I?" 

A  few  minutes  later  he  wandered  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  tents  that 
sheltered  the  gold-rushers,  who  were  still 
packing  or  building  their  boats.  He  was 
gone  several  hours,  and  when  he  returned 
and  slipped  into  his  blankets  John  Bel- 
lew was  asleep. 

In  the  darkness  of  a  gale-driven  morn- 
ing, Kit  crawled  out,  built  a  fire  in  his 
stocking  feet,  by  which  he  thawed  out  his 
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frozen  shoes,  then  boiled  coffee  and  fried 
bacon.  It  was  a  chilly,  miserable  meal. 
As  soon  as  finished,  they  strapped  their 
blankets.  As  John  Bellew  turned  to  lead 
the  way  toward  the  Chilcoot  trail,  Kit 
held  out  his  hand. 

"Good  bye,  avuncular,"  he  said. 

John  Bellew  looked  at  him  and  swore 
in  his  surprise. 

"Don't  forget,  my  name's  Smoke,"  Kit 
chided. 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

Kit  waved  his  hand  in  a  general  direc- 
tion northward  over  the  storm-lashed  lake. 

"What's  the  good  of  turning  back  after 
getting  this  far?"  he  asked.  "Besides, 
I've  got  my  taste  of  meat,  and  I  like  it. 
I'm  going  on." 


"You're  broke,"  protested  John  Bellew. 
"You  have  no  outfit." 

"I've  got  a  job.  Behold  your  nephew, 
Christopher  Smoke  Bellew!  He's  got  a 
job.  He's  a  gentleman's  man.  He's  got 
a  job  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  month 
and  grub.  He's  going  down  to  Dawson 
with  a  couple  of  dudes  and  another  gentle- 
man's man — camp-cook,  boatman  and 
general  all-around  hustler.  And  O'Hara 
and  the  Billow  can  go  to  hell.    Good  bye." 

But  John  Bellew  was  dazed,  and  could 
only  mutter : 

"I  don't  understand!" 

"They  say  the  baldface  grizzlies  are 
thick  in  the  Yukon  Basin,"  Kit  explain- 
ed. "Well,  I've  got  only  one  suit  of  un- 
derclothes, and  I'm  going  after  the  bear- 
meat,  that's  all." 


TO    CANADA 


Here's  to  Canada !   Long  may  she  stand ; 
For  'neath  the  shade  of  the  Maple  Tree, 
The  Rose,  The  Thistle  and  Shamrock  agree 
With  the  charmed  grace  of  the  Fleur-de-lis. 

So  give  us  a  cheer,  boys !     A  clap  of  the  hand ! 

God  save  the  King !    God  bless  our  Land. 

— E.  J.  M.  Hitchcock. 


Humidity  in  Living  Rooms 

How  a  Husband  and  Wife  have  made  their 
Home   more    Healthful    and    more   Cheerful 


IN  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  there 
appears  an  article  by  Lillian  S.  Love- 
land,  containing  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion which  is  of  special  importance  to  us 
all  at  this  season.  We  modern  Americans, 
when  we  build  a  new  home,  have  it  back- 
plastered,  or  build  it  of  brick  or  stone, 
equip  it  with  storm  windows  and  weather 
strips,  lay  double  floors,  and  in  every  way 
strive  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Then  we  put 
in  the  very  newest  and  best  heating  appar- 
atus to  be  had,  and  attach  a  thermostat 
to  insure  even  temperature;  we  keep  our 
living  rooms  at  whatever  temperature  we 
choose  and  think  we  have  solved  the  mat- 
ter. But  in  shutting  out  the  cold,  we  also 
shut  out  the  moisture  in  the  outside  air, 
and  then  we  proceed  to  dry  out  what 
moisture  does  get  in  by  our  various  heat- 
ing appliances. 

The  houses  in  which  we  live  are  dryer 
in  winter  than  the  dryest  desert  regions  of 
the  globe.  For  instance,  the  average  hu- 
midity at  Yuma,  Ariz.,  is  42.9  per  cent.; 
at  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  44.8  per  cent. ;  in  the 
Punjab  and  northwestern  India,  31  per 
eent. ;  and  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  it  aver- 
ages from  27  to  33  per  cent.  The  humid- 
ity of  our  living  rooms  in  winter  is  from 
15  to  36  per  cent.,  where  no  effective  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  raise-  the  humidity. 
The  average  outdoor  humidity  in  the 
United  States  is  from  60  to  70  per  cent.; 
therefore  the  change  from  indoor  to  out- 
door humidity  is  very  great.  By  relative 
humidity  is  meant,  the  ratio  of  the 
amount  of  moisture  present  to  the  amount 
necessary  for  saturation ;  that  is,  if  we  say 
the  relative  humidity  is  50  per  cent.,  we 
mean  that  the  air  contains  one-half  as 
much  moisture  as  it  would  if  it  were 
saturated. 


In  the  old  days  when  the  houses  were 
heated  by  fireplaces,  the  occupants  prob- 
ably suffered  much  discomfort  from  cold, 
but  their  methods  of  heating  did  not  dry 
out  the  moisture  in  the  air  of  their  houses 
as  is  done  in  ours. 

There  are  numberless  ill  effects  which 
result  from  the  extremely  dry  air  of  our 
living  rooms;  our  furniture  checks  and 
cracks  and  falls  to  pieces;  our  pianos  lose 
their  tune;  house  plants  get  brown  and 
wither  up ;  our  skin  becomes  parched,  and 
we  women,  without  knowing  why  we  have 
to  do  it,  apply  cold  cream,  glycerine  and 
the  like  to  keep  our  skin  moist;  our 
throats  become  sore  and  our  voices  more 
and  more  harsh  and  scratchy.  Possibly 
this  explains  the  " American  voice,"  which 
is  such  a  source  of  ridicule  among  Euro- 
peans. They  do  not  keep  their  houses  hot 
and  dry  as  we  do,  because  their  mild  cli- 
mate does  not  require  our  modern  heat- 
ing methods.  Even  in  northern  Europe, 
where  the  cold  is  severe,  their  method  of 
heating  is  primitive,  like  that  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  this  country,  and  they  do  not 
dry  out  the  air  as  we  do  with  our  furnaces, 
steam  and  hot  water  heating.  The  dry 
atmosphere  also  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
nervous  system;  our  sleep  becomes  rest- 
less and  broken  and  we  become  more  and 
more  conscious  that  we  have  "nerves." 
The  change  in  going  from  our  dry  living 
rooms  to  the  moister  air  of  outdoors,  also 
makes  us  more  subject  to  colds. 

Furnace  makers  realize  this  state  of 
affairs  to  some  extent,  as  most  furnaces 
are  equipped  with  a  cast  iron  pan  holding 
about  twelve  quarts,  from  which  to  eva- 
porate water  into  the  house. 

During  the  winter  of  1901,  mv  hus- 
band, who  is  a  meteroroiogist,  and  myself 
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tested  this  furnace  pan  quite  thoroughly. 
We  lived  in  the  north  half  of  a  double 
house,  both  parts  being  practically  alike 
and  equipped  with  furnaces  of  the  same 
size  and  make.  We  used  the  water  pan 
in  our  furnace,  while  that  in  our  neigh- 
bor's was  not  used.  Each  day  at  noon 
for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  I  took  the 
humidity  observations  in  both  houses.  We 
evaporated  about  two  quarts  of  water  a 
day  from  our  pan,  and  the  result  was  only 
about  one  per  cent,  higher  humidity  in 
our  house ;  a  difference  so  slight,  that  it 
seems  probable  that  such  a  small  pan  in 
a  furnace  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

Many  people  put  small  pails  or  pans  of 
water  just  inside  the  registers,  and  I  have 
known  physicians  to  recommend  this  prac- 
tice in  cases  of  catarrh  or  throat  troubles. 
We  tried  placing  pans  of  water  in  four  of 
the  registers  in  addition  to  the  pan  in  the 
furnace,  and  increased  the  evaporation  to 
5.9  quarts  per  day;  when  the  humidity 
was  2.4  per  cent,  higher  in  our  house  than 
our  neighbor's. 

From  observations  taken  in  steam  and 
hot  water  heated  houses,  we  find  that  there 
is  practically  no  difference  in  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  air,  between  them  and 
furnace-heated  houses.  Many  people  be- 
lieve that  hot  water  heating  gives  a  moist- 
er  atmosphere  in  the  house;  it  does  give 
a  more  even,  uniform  heat,  but  none  of 
the  moisture  from  the  hot  water  itself  can 
get  into  the  house.  The  only  way  to  raise 
the  humidity  is  by  the  actual  introduction 
of  moisture  into  the  house. 

My  husband  felt  that  a  humidity  of  50 
per  cent,  in  our  living  rooms  was  the  cor- 
rect standard  to  be  striven  for,  so  when, 
two  years  later,  we  built  a  modern,  eight- 
room  house,  he  had  that  in  mind  in  plan- 
ning the  heating  apparatus.  We  put  in  a 
regular  hot  air  furnace,  but  when  it  was 
being  set  up  he  had  one  large  galvanized 
iron  pan  and  one  smaller  cast  iron  pan 
fitted  around  the  firepot,  inside  of  the  jac- 
ket of  the  furnace  and  under  the  radiator, 
so  that  the  moisture  evaporated  went  "di- 
rectly into  the  hot  air  pipes  and  then  into 
the  living  rooms.  These  are  in  addition 
to  the  one  furnished  by  the  furnace  mak- 
er, and  the  three  pans,  all  told,  hold  sev- 
enty-two quarts  of  water. 

In  severe  winter  weather,  when  there  is 
a  hot  fire  in  the  furnace,  we  evaporate 
from  20  to  24  quarts  of  water  in  24  hours. 


Ordinarily,  when  the  thermometer  is  from 
20  to  30  degrees  out  doors,  we  evaporate 
from  12  to  15  quarts  per  day,  and  raise 
the  humidity  in  the  house  up  to  35  or  40 
per  cent.  If  we  evaporated  more  than  that 
the  extra  moisture  in  the  air  would  con- 
dense on  the  windows,  forming  steam  or 
frost  and  would  be  a  nuisance  in  many 
ways. 

In  a  laundry  with  the  washing  going 
on,  the  humidity  is  probably  over  90  per 
cent,  and  we  know  how  wet  and  steamy 
the  walls  and  ceilings  are,  as  well  as  the 
windows.  If,  however,  all  the  windows  in 
the  house  were  equipped  with  storm  win- 
dows, we  could  keep  the  humidity  at  50 
per  cent,  without  any  inconvenience,  as 
the  air  space  between  the  double  windows 
acts  as  a  non-conductor  of  cold,  keeping 
the  inner  window  warm  and  thus  the  mois- 
ture would  not  condense  upon  it. 

To  summarize,  we  find  that  evaporating 
12  to  15  quarts  of  water  daily,  during 
average  winter  weather,  is  about  the  right 
amount  for  a  house  like  ours,  only  par- 
tially equipped  with  storm  windows. 
This  keeps  the  humidity  at  35  to  40  per 
cent.,  which  is  certainly  a  big  improve- 
ment over  the  humidity  in  the  average 
home,  which  is  probably  below  25  per 
cent.  In  steam  or  hot  water  heated 
houses,  some  definite  plan  could  be  ar- 
ranged for  to  evaporate  water  into  the 
living  rooms. 

I  wish  I  might  say  that  the  raising  of 
the  humidity  in  living  rooms  is  a  saving 
of  fuel.  One  naturally  thinks  that  since 
one  feels  the  warmth  more  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  temperature  so  high  and  there- 
fore less  coal  would  be  required.  But  it 
requires  coal  to  evaporate  water;  to  eva- 
porate 20  quarts  of  water  requires  43,000 
thermal  units,  or  approximately  three  and 
one-half  pounds  of  anthracite  coal.  This 
number  of  heat  units  would  be  sufficient 
to  raise  the  actual  temperature  in  a  dwell- 
ing house,  containing  14,000  cubic  feet, 
two  degrees;  thus  it  takes  as  much  fuel 
to  keep  a  house  at  68  degrees  temperature 
and  40  per  cent,  humidity  as  at  70  de- 
grees temperature  and  30  per  cent,  humid- 
ity. However,  the  lower  temperature  as 
well  as  the  higher  humidity  increase  our 
comfort  and  health,  because  the  change  u> 
outside  conditions  is  not  quite  so  great. 


Women's  Dress  Department 


Hints   for   the   Home   from   the   Latest  Sources 


New  York  Model — Another  form  of 
of  the  new  peplum  waist  developed 
in  soft-finished  fancy  striped  silk. 
These  waists  are  designed  for  wear 
with  the  new  skirts  having  the  high 
waist  line. 


New    York    Model — Peplem   waist   of 

bordered  tafieta.     The  striped  border 

is  used  to  form  the  trimming. 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


Some  Coming  Styles 


On  the  left  is  a  misses'  suit,  Norfolk  model  developed 
in  black  and  white  fancy  check.  The  two-piece  skirt 
is  a  wrap-over  model  and  the  belt  is  of  black  patent 
leather.  On  the  right  is  a  Paquin  model  in  grey  tweed 
showing  rounded  front  fitted  coat,  new  overskirt  effect 
over  a  black  velvet  underskirt.  One-sided  collar  of 
black  and  grey  velvet. 


Navy  blue  serge  suit  with  black 
satin  collar  and  large  smoked  pearl 
buttons.  The  back  of  the  coat  and 
skirt  is  in  pronounced  one-sided 
effects. 


OUR  DRESS  DEPARTMENT. 
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Ideas  for  Spring  Fashions 


The  striking{model  on  the  left  shows  the  combination  of  navy  and  white  which 
promises  to  be  a  big  Spring  feature.  The  coat  is  a  belted  model  of  navy  serge 
with  revers,  cuffs  and  a  line  edging  the,  belt  of  white  serge.  The  belt  is  of 
navy  serge  stitched  and  pressed  flat.  The  skirt  of  white  serge  has  a  deep 
band  of  navy.  On  the  right  is  a  suit  of  grey  and  white  striped  semi-rough 
tweed.  Cuffs  and  collar  of  Delft  blue  satin  with  revers  of  the  cloth  of  the  suit. 
Tablier  effect  is  given  the  skirt  by  inset  panels  with  the  stripe  running  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  the  cloth. 


Our  Pattern  Department 

Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 


Note— To  the  woman  sending  in  one  new  subscription  to 
"  Farmer's  Magazine  "  for  one  year,  any  five  patterns  will  be 
sent  free   of  charge. 


LADIES'    ONE-PIECE    CORSET     COVER. 

Take  flouncing-  half  a  yard  wide  and  cut  it  accord- 
ing to  this  design,  trim  the  armhole  with  lace,  ar- 
range the  closing  band  down  the  centre  front  and 
finish  the  belt  with  a  row  of  beading  or  plainly  as 
preferred  and   the   garment  is   complete. 

Cambric,    lawn,    long  cloth   or    flouncing    may    be 
used    for   this   garment. 


The  pattern  4091  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  38  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  1%  yards  of  17 
inch  flouncing,  1%  yards  of  edging,  1%  yards  of 
beading  and  3%   yards   of  ribbon   as  illustrated. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
12 


GIRLS'   DRESS. 

5516 — This  charming  little  frock  is  made  with  body 
and  sleeves  in  one  and  with  a  group  of  tucks  in 
both  front  and  back.  The  neck  is  cut  out  in  a 
square  and  the  skirt  is  simply  gathered  all  around. 


Gingham,  lawn,  Swiss,  mercerized  ginghams, 
cashmere   and   serges   are   appropriate  materials. 

The  pattern  5516  is  cut  in  sizes  4  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  2y2   yards  of  36-inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


OUR  PATTERNS 
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LADIES'    KITCHEN    APRON. 

When  a  complete  covering  for  the  dress  is  not 
needed  we  would  recommend  this  design.  It  is  made 
with  a  panel  front  in  semi-princess  effect.  This 
panel  is  shaped  at  the  sides  so  that  the  apron  keeps 
tight  to  the  figure  and  does  not  bulge  out  to  get  in 


the  way  of  the  wearer.  The  bretelles  which  go  over 
the  shoulder  and  hold  the  apron  in  position  are  con- 
tinued down   the  front  to  form  pockets. 

Gingham,  percale  or  strong  calico  will  make  this 
apron  satisfactorily. 

The  pattern  2508  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  4^4 
yards;   of  36-inch   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


CHILDREN'S    ROMPERS. 

4500 — Rompers  are  the  most  serviceable  garment 
that  has  ever  come  into  vogue  for  the  little  tots. 

The  pair  illustrated  are  entirely  plain,  the  only 
ornamentation  being  the  belt.  It  may  be  made  with 
or  without  a  collar,  and  either  nigh  or  low  neck. 


4500 


Gingham,  percale  or  linen  are  the  best  wash  ma- 
terials for  this  little  garment. 

The  pattern  4500  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to  8  years.  Med- 
ium size  requires  2y8  yards  of  36-mcn  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


CENTREPIECE. 

8213 — Conventional  flower  and  leaf  design  for  an 
eighteen-inch  centrepiece  to  be  transferred  to  white 
or  colored  linen,  Indianhead  domestic,  or  damask  and 
embroidered  all  in  white  or  in  three  shades  of  pur- 


8213 


pie  and  three  of  green.  The  design  may  be  cut  and 
used  as  a  stencil  or  it  is  suitable  for  cut  leather. 
In  the  latter  case  the  edge  should  be  cut  into  a 
perfect  circle.     Price,  10  cents. 


James  Leask  with   his   1910  Champion    Shorthorn. 


Jottings  by  Grasmere 


A  Bigger  Year 

This  month  opens  another  year  in  the 
agricultural  world.  The  cycle  begins 
again,  and  a  large  measure  of  the  harvest 
is  dependent  upon  the  planning  at  the  be- 
ginning. Every  farmer  should  have  a 
bigger,  and  more  prosperous  year  than  he 
ever  had  before.  Begin  to  plan  wisely. 
Have  a  vision  of  bigger  things.  Do  not 
let  a  cent  blind  your  eyes  to  the  dollar 
behind  it.  The  idle  days  that  will  come 
this  month  can  be  usefully  employed  in 
planning  beside  your  roll  top  desk!  The 
man  with  ideas  always  wins. 

The  Orchard 

There  is  no  objection  to  spraying  the 
apple  orchards  in  January.  The  trees  are 
now  dormant  and  leafless.  The  applica- 
tion of  lime-sulphur  in  a  strong  solution 
can  be  made  on  the  bare  limbs,  and  it  will 
prove  the  death  of  many  scale  insects. 

Watch  the  little  trees  that  the  mice,  and 
rabbits  do  not  bark  them.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  go  through  the  orchard  and  tramp 
the  snow  hard  and  firm  around  each  tree. 
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If  your  trees  are  near  a  rail  fence,  or  other 
place  that  harbors  these  pests,  it  would  be 
safer  to  wrap  them  with  paper  for  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  ground. 

Many  farmers  must  begin  pruning  this 
month,  in  order  to  get  over  the  orchard. 
Keep  your  trees  down.  Cut  off  the  top 
branches.  Train  up  new  limbs  on  old 
trees,  and  do  not  leave  too  much  wood  in 
the  tree.  Most  farmers  are  too  merciful 
with  the  pruning  knife.  Decayed  holes 
should  be  cleaned  out  and  disinfected  be- 
fore cement  is  put  in. 

Peaches  and  Grapes 

All  tender  fruits  are  in  danger  of  sun- 
scald  during  the  winter.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  spray  the  trees  with  a  lime  solution. 
This  covers  the  tree  with  the  lime  which 
reflects  the  sun's  rays. 

Stock  Feeding 

The  winter  shows  are  nearly  past,  and 
the  Christmas  feeders  have  been  marketed. 
By  this  time  the  cattle  for  the  Easter  mar- 
ket should  be  on  full  feed.    Many  breeders 
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find  it  profitable  to  get  the  animals  as  fat 
as  possible  early  in  the  season.  They  find 
that  it  is  easier  to  keep  them  in  good  order 
with  very  little  feed  after  they  are  fat,  and 
besides  they  are  always  ready  for  the  buy- 
er. The  man  who  feeds  sparingly  all 
winter,  and  depends  upon  the  last  month 
to  finish  his  animals,  has  only  one  mar- 
ket, and  as  often  gets  bitten. 

It  looks  as  if  hogs  were  likely  to  be  bet- 
ter values  next  spring  as  many  people 
have  gone  out  of  them.  At  present  prices 
of  feed  feed  they  do  not  pay  very  much, 
while  cattle  are  not  on  the  money  making 
basis  yet,  either  The  scarcity  of  beef  will, 
no  doubt,  make  the  price  more  favorable 
towards  spring. 

Some  farmers  in  Canada  are  feeding- 
lambs  for  the  market.  When  the  farmer 
has  alfalfa,  oats,  barley,  and  turnips,  he 
ought  to  make  some  money  with  these. 

Our  feeding  systems  in  Canada  could 
be  much  simplified,  and  indeed,  will  have 
to  be  with  the  farm  labor  shortage.  Out 
door  feeding  has  always  proved  favorable 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be 
carried  to  greater  lengths.  More  is  lost 
in  poorly  ventilated  stables  than  is  requir- 
ed extra  to  maintain  animal  heat  in  the 
out-of-door  feed  lot. 


First  in  the  3-year-old  Class  at  Guelph  Dairy  Test. 
Owned  by  E.  Laidlaw  &  Sons,  Aylmer,  Ont 


First  prize  winner  Shorthorn  Steer  under  one 
year  at  Guelph.     Owned  by  James  Leask, 
Greenbank,  Ontario  Co.,  Ont. 

Seedsland  Grains 

Every  farmer  will  be  considering  his 
seed  for  next  year.  He  is  wise  who  decides 
to  have  the  best.  Grain  or  seed  of  low 
germination  tests,  or  foul  with  weeds, 
does  not  pay  to  be  used.  One  can  con- 
duct his  own  tests  with  his  seed,  grain  and 
corn  to  find  out  what  percentage  will 
germinate.  In  cleaning  up  the  grain, 
screen  out  all  the  small  kernels,  leaving 
the  big  ones  for  seed.  Write  to  the  Can- 
adian Seed  Growers'  Association  for  in- 
formation. 

Alfalfa  and  Other  Clovers 

Alfalfa  is  working  a  re-generation  of 
Canadian  soils.  Every  farmer  should 
have  a  plot.  If  he  can  buy  the  seed  now, 
so  much  the  better.  Red  clover  and  timo- 
thy ought  to  be  secured  from  well  known, 
clean  farmers,  or  else  from  the  reliable 
dealers.  Send  for  their  catalogues  and 
study  them  this  month.  You  can  get  a 
stand  of  clover  if  you  persist  in  your 
study. 

In  the  Cellar 

It  is  well  to  go  over  the  fruit  that  is 
stored  in  the  farm  cellar,  this  month,  and 
throw  out  all  that  is  decayed.  Apples 
should  be  kept  in  the  temperature  below 
40  degrees  all  the  time.  If  you  cannot 
keep  them  this  cool  you  had  better  mar- 
ket right  away.  The  potato  pit  should  be 
cool,  dark  and  well  ventilated.  The  de- 
mand for  potatoes  is  going  to  be  better. 


Through  the  Window 


By 


Denzil  C.  Lees 


IT  was  towards  evening  when  I  came  in 
sight  of  the  city.  The  burning  sun 
had  commenced  to  sink.  For  miles 
behind  me  lay  the  great  dead  desert, 
whose  sands  quivered  under  the  shower 
of  sunbeams.  It  spread  like  an  ocean  of 
dull  yellowness.  But  here,  before  me,  lay 
the  city,  like  a  little  island  of  green  and 
white,  cool  and  fresh. 

I  rode  through  lanes  of  pleasant  shad- 
ow; where  water  — which  my  animal  and 
I  had  not  seen  since  the  day  before — 
gushed  and  gleamed,  and  sparkled  all 
around  us.  After  quenching  our  thirst 
we  passed  into  the  city  itself. 

"O-ah!  O-ah!"  cried  the  drivers  of 
asses  and  camels,  as  a  warning  to  those  in 
the  way.  The  voices  of  the  sherbert  sell- 
er, and  other  vendors,  rose  and  fell  and  at 
some  distance  I  could  hear  the  clatter  of 
the  bazaar. 

Spent  odors  of  perfumes,  and  the  un- 
welcome stench  of  stale  tobacco,  inter- 
mingled with  vile  smells  from  gutters  and 
street  corners,  where  lean,  mangy  dogs 
were  eating,  filled  my  nostrils.  As  I  rode 
on  through  mean  streets — a  series  of  long 
steps,  and  so  narrow  that  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  nearly  touched  overhead,  shutting 
out  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
showing  only  a  long  seam  of  blue  sky — I 
came  into  a  more  open  part  of  the  town, 
where  minarets,  white  as  ivory,  towered 
upward,  and  the  purple  dome  of  a 
mosque,  tipped  with  the  golden  crescent, 
stood  out  against  the  sky-line.  The  soft 
light  of  an  Eastern  sunset  began  to  creep 
over  the  city;  the  shadows  were  no  longer 
dense  and  inky  under  every  object,  out 
reached  long  and  blue  to  eastward,  grow- 
ing all  into  one  great  shadow  as  the 
golden  light  faded  into  blue. 


Suddenly,  a  voice  from  a  minaret  close 
by  began  the  evening  call  to  prayers. 
Each  long  plaintive  cry  seemed  to  linger 
in  the  warm  atmosphere  and  then  pass 
on,  followed  by  others  until  the  chant 
was  done.  The  few  men  who  were  still 
left  in  the  street  spread  out  their  cloaks 
for  a  carpet,  prostrated,  and  pressed  their 
foreheads  to  the  earth,  their  lips  moving 
silently.  Women  passed  by,  with  bowed 
heads. 

Nearing  my  destination,  I  saw  El  Sadib, 
at  whose  house  I  was  to  stay,  coming  to 
meet  me.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow. 
His  eyes  were  keen.  His  beard  was  black. 
He  wore  a  long  white  robe,  and  a  colored 
turban  folded  broadly  on  his  forehead, 
and  was  mounted  on  a  milk-white  don- 
key, a  black  servant  following  behind 

After  salutations,  we  continued  our  way 
through  a  dull  and  windowless  street  till 
we  came  to  a  low,  narrow  door-way,  my 
host  keeping  up  a  conversation  about  my 
journey  and  comforts.  Here  we  dis- 
mounted, and  the  servant  took  charge  of 
my  horse  and  my  friend's  donkey.  We 
then  passed  through  the  door-way  in 
silence,  and  came  into  a  courtyard  where 
a  fountain  leaped  and  sparkled  in  the 
centre.  A  great  abundance  of  palms 
leaned  toward  it  from  the  edges.  On  one 
side  there  was  a  high  alcove;  where  a 
kind  of  a  divan  was  spread.  Leaving  the 
courtyard,  we  entered  a  room  through 
a  door-way  opposite  the  alcove,  beauti- 
fully decked  in  Eastern  carpet  and  dra- 
pery. Here,  servants  having  brought 
water  for  our  ablutions,  we  commenced 
the  evening  meal;  the  servants  moving 
about  silently. 

The  meal  finished,  we  sat  smoking  and 
talking  over  cups  of  thick  black  coffee, 
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The  sound  of  my  friend's  voice,  and  the 
bubble  of  his  nargileh  was  wonderfully 
soothing  after  the  long  day's  ride.  The 
room,  with  its  divan  and  silk  cushions, 
was  dimly  lighted  by  a  lamp  hanging 
from  the  ceiling.  It  cast  a  weird  light  on 
the  colors  in  carpet  and  drapery,  all  so 
soft  to  the  eyes,  and  I  began  to  notice 
in  myself  a  feeling  of  intense  drowsiness. 
Gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  my 
friend's  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper,  then 
suddenly  grew  loud  again,  and  I  felt  my- 
self start  as  though  it  was  waking  me 
from  sleep.  Then  it  died  away  altogether, 
and  there  came,  softly,  in  its  place  another 
voice,  a  woman's — singing  an  Arabic  love- 
song.  It  appeared  to  come  in  through 
the  window,  and  to  mingle  in  the  langor- 
ous  air  a  strange  sensation  of  pain. 
Never  before  had  I  heard  such  a  voice, 
so  tender  and  sweet.  And  yet  there 
seemed  to  be  all  the  sorrow  of  a  life-time 
in  those  words  and  tones.  The  sadness 
and  sweetness  of  it  crept  into  my  very 
heart,  seeking,  I  imagined,  for  something 
that  had  never  been  there. 

All  at  once  the  singing  ceased.  I  got 
up  from  my  seat,  walked  over  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  out.  There,  in  a  snow- 
white  courtyard,  lighted  by  the  moon, 
was  a  young  girl  walking  to  and  fro, 
draped  in  a  long  white  robe.  She  wore  no 
head-dress.  An  abundance  of  long  black 
hair  hung  loose  over  her  shoulders.  I 
could  easily  distinguish  her  features: 
the  face  was  delicately  oval,  her  eyes  were 
dark,  but  with  a  certain  bright  timidness, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.  She  was  all 
but  pale — a  girl  of  the  harem,  the  deep 
seclusion  of  her  life  had  left  but  little 
color  on  her  cheek,  and  her  exquisitely 
chiselled  features  would  have  been  cold 
like  marble  but  for  the  resplendent  eyes 
that  lent  life  and  lustre  to  the  whole 
countenance.  She  moved  with  a  slow, 
easy  grace;  opening  her  lips  she  sang 
again  in  that  same  strain.  The  song 
filled  the  courtyard.  Then  with  one  long 
look  up  into  the  deep  blue  of  the  night, 
the  song  ended — she  was  gone. 

I  lingered  still  at  the  window,  held  by 
some  indescribable  power,  and  she  re-ap- 
peared, followed  by  what  appeared  to  be 
another  woman,  for  it  was  the  figure  of 
a  Moslem  woman  in  outdoor  costume, 
draped  from  head  to  foot  in  that  long 
white  sheet  which  makes  them  look  like 


ghosts  as  they  wander  through  the 
streets.  But  as  soon  as  it  came  into  the 
moonlight,  quite  close  to  where  I  stood, 
the  covering  was  removed.  It  was  an 
Arab  youth.  I  could  not  see  his  face,  for 
he  was  standing  with  his  back  to  me. 

The  girl,  looking  away  with  a  fright- 
ened expression  in  her  eyes,  began  to 
speak.  The  sound  of  her  voice  was  like 
a  cool,  gentle  breeze,  bringing  strength 
when  the  fierce  heat  of  the  desert's 
breath  has  taken  all  freshness  and  vigor 
away. 

"To-morrow,"  she  said,  "my  loved  one, 
I  am  to  be  married  to  him  who  has  bought 
me — to  you  I  am  lost — for  you  I  shall  be 
as  one  that  is  dead." 

For  a  moment  she  stood,  white  and 
strange  and  beautiful,  like  a  statue. 
Then  turning  to  him,  and  swiftly  lifting 
her  arms  entwined  them  around  his  neck, 
letting  her  head  fall  somewhat  back,  that 
her  eyes  might  look  into  his;  and  into 
her  face  came  a  look  which  was  like  a 
child's  in  its  trusting,  sweet,  surrender 
and  appeal. 

"My  beloved,"  she  murmured.  "I  am 
thine.  0  my  soul !  My  star  of  the  night ! 
My  heart  of  hearts  is  thine.  Take  me — 
my  love — in  thy  arms;  hold  me — my  sun 
that  gives  me  warmth;  kiss  me!  0  my 
lover!" 

He,  bending  his  head,  at  the  same  time 
enfolding  her  in  his  arms,  met  her  lips 
with  his  own.  Then  her  head  fell 
heavily  upon  her  breast,  hiding  her  face; 
and  she  cried  in  a  stifled,  vibrating  voice, 
clinging  closer  to  him  and  shuddering: 
"Oh  my  heart,  it  breaks  for  thee,  my  be- 
loved." 

Still  holding  her  with  his  left  arm,  the 
Arab's  right  hand  went  to  his  belt,  and 
before  I  could  guess  it,  there  was  a  glitter 
in  the  moonlight  and  a  long,  thin  dagger 
had  entered  the  girl's  body. 

There  was  no  scream,  only  a  slight 
quivering,  and  then  limpness.  Her  head 
fell  back ;  an  expression  of  pain  had  taken 
hold  of  her  face,  but  as  I  looked  it  was 
eclipsed  as  if  by  a  light  which  fascinated 
me  like  some  hypnotic  influence.  It  was 
like  watching  the  sun  come  up  to  hold 
the  earth  in  its  grip,  not  in  the  sense  of 
bondage  but  of  a  warmth  of  security; 
like  the  feeling  that  comes  to  a  child 
when  the  night  has  gone  and  it  sees  the 
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daylight  streaming  in.  And  I  felt  glad  at 
the  deed. 

The  lover  bent  to  touch  the  parted  lips. 
Holding  her  now  with  his  right  arm,  he 
redrew  the  dagger  and  himself  fell  to  the 
ground,  still  with  his  arm  round  her. 
The  dagger  which  was  in  his  left  hand, 
with  its  point  to  his  breast,  pierced  his 
heart.  A  half-sigh,  half-groan  passed 
round  the  courtyard.  A  chill  gripped  my 
heart. 

Something  touched  my  arm,  and  a 
voice  roused  me.  With  a  start  I  looked 
up  and  perceived  my  host  standing  before 
me  smiling,  and  that  I  was  still  seated 
on  the  divan.  A  servant  was  standing 
on  one  side  with  folded  arms. 


"You  are  tired,"  said  my  host. 
" Would  you  like  to  retire?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  in  a  half-dazed  way. 

He  then  motioned  to  the  servant  to 
come,  and  with  a  bow  and  words  about 
my  night-comfort,  he  left  me. 

After  he  had  passed  out  of  the  door- 
way, I  went  over  to  the  window  and  look- 
ed out;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
except  the  dark  street  below  and  a  cres- 
cent moon,  the  symbol  of  the  Moslem 
power  cut  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky. 
The  voice  of  the  servant  now  roused  me 
again  with:   "Will  my  lord  follow?" 

I  followed  but  did  not  sleep  that  night 
for  fear  of  dreaming  again — that  dream. 


ENIGMA 


A  mouth  more  strange  than  Mona  Lisa's  is 
Deep  eyes  where  dreams  an  infinite  despair 
In  the  blue  shadow  of  mysterious  hair 

That  crowned  the  temples  of  Semiramis. 

Thine  is  the  smile  that  murders  with  a  kiss 
Of  her  whose  body  was  a  perfect  prayer 

To  Ashtoreth,  and  all  the  mysteries 

Of  all  the  queens  of  all  the  East  are  there. 

This  age  of  brass  has  sealed  thy  soul  with  fears, 
And  prudence  blights  thy  poppies  like  a  pall : 

Perchance  thy  words  might  move  the  world  to  tears 
And  thy  great  secret  save  or  sear  us  all : 
But  round  about  thee — an  enchanted  wall — 

The  silence  hovers  of  a  thousand  years. 

— By  George  Sylvester  Viereck. 


Canada  Raises  Few — but  Choice — Sheep 


J.  Lloyd-Jones  of  Burford,  Ont.,  won  the  Grand  Championship  in  Fat 
Wethers  at  Chicago  in  December        It  is  an  Oxford-Shropshire  Cross. 


TOLD  AROUND  THE  STOVE 


The  Thing  That  Killed  Him. 
"So  he  was  killed  by  the  fall,  eh!" 
"Why  no,  sir,  I  thought  it  was  the  sud- 
den stop." 

*      *      * 

The  Solution. 

"I've  just  washed  out  a  suit  for  my  little 
boy — and  now  it  seems  too  tight  for  him." 

"He'll  fit  it  all  right  if  you  wash  the 
boy." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


A  Chance. 

"Maybe  we  shall  save  them  yet,"  said 

the  first  missionary,  "if "     He  broke 

off  with  a  shudder  as  the  cannibal  chef 
put  the  kettle  on  and  began  whetting  his 
knife. 

"If  what?"  asked  the  second  missionary 
sadly. 

"If  the  road  to  a  man's  soul  lies  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  road  to  his  heart — 
through   his  stomach." — Lippincott's. 


Just  Like  'Em. 

Bluebeard  explained. 

"They  always  wanted  more  closet  room, 
and  now  they  have  it,"  he  cried. 

Thus  the  forbidden  chamber  was  ac- 
counted for. — New  York  Sun. 


His  Appendages. 

A  certain  parson  has  very  large  hands 
and  a  habit  of  hanging  these  useful  if 
not  ornamental  fixtures  over  the  front  of 
the  pulpit  when  he  implored  his  congre- 
gation with  "Pause,  brethren,  p-a-u-s-e." 


What  He  Was  Practising. 

When  a  leading  citizen  of  a  New  Ham- 
shire  town  returned  thither  after  a  pro- 
longed sojourn  abroad,  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  place  to  find  out  how  all  his  old 
friends  were  "getting  along." 

At  one  establishment  he  found  a  youth, 
the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  his,  whose 
father  was  still  paying  his  office  rent. 

"Practising  law  now,  Jim?"  asked  the 
returned  one  genially. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  youth  frankly; 
"I  appear  to  be,  but  I  am  really  practicing 
economy." — Lippincott's 


He  Knew  the  Signs. 

Louisville  barrister  escorted  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  a  lecture,  and  then,  to  his 
wife's  annoyance,  disappeared.  He  was 
on  hand,  however,  when  the  meeting  was 
over. 

"Hello  there,  Theodore,"  said  a  friend, 
meeting  the  barrister  and  his  family  in 
the  street  car,  "been  to  the  lecture?" 

The  lawyer  stole  a  look  at  his  wife's 
face. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "just  going." — 
Success  Magazine. 
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Her  Two  Complaints. 

Edward,  the  colored  butler  of  a  lady  in 
Washington,  had  recommended  his 
mother  for  the  position  of  cook,  but  when 
the  applicant  came  the  lady  noticed  that 
she  was  not  very  strong-looking. 

"Do  you  suppose  you  will  be  able  to  do 
the  work,  Auntie?  You  don't  look  very 
healthy." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  is  able;  I  ain't  nuvver 
been  no  ways  sickly  in  my  life — ain't 
nuvver  had  nuthin'  but  smallpox  an' 
Edward." — Lippincott's. 
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"The  Piano  Beautiful" 


Made  for  Canadians  in  Canada. 
No  other  piano  has  won  the 
appreciation  and  praise  of  the 
music  lovers  of  America  and 
Canada  to  as  high  a  degree  as 

THE 

HAINES  BROS. 

PIANO 

Its  wonderful  singing  quality, 
the  superiority  of  design  and 
workmanship,  its  perfect  respon- 
sive action  and  lasting  service 
have  gained  for  it  the  deserving 
name,  "The  Piano  Beautiful." 
As  the  Piano  is  right,  the  price 
is  right. 

Established  1851 

The  Foster-Armstrong  Co, 

Limited 
4  QDEEN  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO 

JOHN    W.    WOODHAM.    Genera!    Manager 

Agents  in  Canada  for  Chickering  &  Sons'  Pianos 


A  GREATER  DEMAND 

ejrists  to-day  for  successful  sales- 
men than  for  men  for  any  other 
commercial  business. 
Have  you  realized  that  the  stepping 
stone  to  successful  salesmanship  is 
to|represent  a  progressive  magazine? 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  Canada's 
leading  farm  monthly,  wants  men 
in  every  locality  in  Canada  to  take 
subscriptions^ 

You  do  not  require  any  experience 
to  join  our  Sales  Force.  We  train 
you  and  at  the  same  time  pay  you 
liberally       Write   for  particulars  to 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-149   University   Avenue, 
TORONTO  -  -  CANADA 


■(  Money  Orders 

*  |  and  Foreign  Cheques 
are  payable 
all  over  the  World. 

They  may  be  sent  in  payment 
of  produce,  tax,  gas  and 
electric  light  bills,  interest  on 
notes  and  mortgages,  insurance 
premiums,  subscriptions  to 
newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  in  fact  in  payment  of  all 
kinds  of  accounts,  whether  in 
or  out  of  town. 

We  give  you  a  receipt 

and  if  the  remittance  goes 
astray  in  the  mails, 

we  refund  your  money 

or  issue  a  new  order  free  of 
charge. 

TRAVELLERS'    CHEQUES    ISSUED. 

MONEY   SENT   BY 

TELEGRAPH    AND   CABLE. 


When  purchasing  Goods  by  mail, 
ALWAYS  remit  by 

DOMINION    EXPRESS    CO. 
MONEY  ORDERS 


RATES  FOR  MONEY  ORDERS  : 

%    5.    AND    UNDER 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

OFFERS   TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 


Banking  by  Mail 


Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money  after   death. 


Paid-up  Capital,  $11,000,000 


Rest,  $9,000,000 


The    Ontario    Provincial    Winter    Fair 

held  in  Guelph  in  December  last,  was  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion. It  was  largely  attended  by  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive  farmers  of  the  entire 
Province  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  many  prominent  farmers  from  all  sections  of  the  Dominion. 

"Farmer*  Magazine"  was  represented  at  the  Ontario  Provincial  Fair  by  three  circulation 
representatives.  These  three  men  took  more  subscriptions  at  that  fair  than  have  ever  been  taken 
in  a  single  week  by  any  three  men  in  the  history  of  "  Farmer's  Magazine." 

The  intelligent  farmer  realizes  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 

We  will  pay  a  very  liberal  commission  to  any  reliable  man  to  take  subscriptions  from  the 
progressive  farmers  of  his  community.     Write  to-day  for  particulars, 


THE   MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO. 

TORONTO, 


143-149    UNIVERSITY   AVE. 
CANADA. 


Caldwell's    Molasses    Meal 

Nothing  can  equal  a  MOLASSES  MEAL  for  fitting  and  fattening  stock,  but  be 
»ure  you  buy  a  genuine  article  free  from  sugar-beet  by-products,  etc. 

CALDWELL'S   MOLASSES   MEAL 

is  manufactured  in  the  largest  and  most  modernly-equipped  feed  mill  in  Canada, 
under  expert  supervision,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  makers  *o  contain  at  least  80% 
pure  cane  molasses.  It  is  most  palatable,  convenient  to  feed,  positive  in  its 
results,  and. sold  at  a  moderate  orice.    Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 

The    Caldwell    Feed    Co.,  Limited 

DUNDAS,     ONTARIO 
YOU     ARE    A    LOSER    IF    NOT     A    USER 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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ETVERY  detail  in  construction 
*— J  and  each  item  of  material  plays 
an  important  and  individual  part 
in  the  making   of   a   good   piano. 

It  requires  expert  knowledge  on  what  is  right  in  tested  and 

seasoned    material    and 

what    is     successful     in 

mechanical  construction 

to     attempt     even     the 

crude    foundations  of   a 

good  piano. 

Beyond  this  there  is  the 
all-important  and  inde- 
scribable art  of  the 
master-builder  which 
contributes  the  soul  of 
the  piano  —  the  "tone.** 

The  Nordheimer  is  known  as  the  "  Quality  Tone"  Piano. 

The  Nordheimer  Piano  is  the  result  of  seventy-one  years' 
experience  in  building  pianos.  The  ''Quality  Tone"  bears 
constant  testimony  to  the  conscientious  work  which  goes 
into  the  making  of  a  "Nordheimer." 

We  have  always  in  stock  a  complete  assortment  of  Sheet  Music, 
Music    Books    and     Theoretical    Works     for     Students    and    Teachers 

THE  NORDHEIMER  PIANO 
&  MUSIC  COMPANY,  Limited 

15     KING     STREET     EAST,     TORONTO 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Establish  a  Credit 
for  Yourself 

A  careful  man,  with  a  systematic  savings^ 
account,  will  in  time  of  need  receive  greater  ^ 
consideration  from  his  banker  than  the 
man  who  lives  up  to  his  income.  If  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  open  a  systematic 
savings  account  with  this  Bank.  $10 
deposited  monthly  will,  at  3%  interest, 
compounded  half-yearly,  within  10  years 
amount  to  nearly  $1,400. 

Capital  and  Surplus    -        -     $  6,650,000 
Total  Assets  -        -        -     $52,000,000 
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nri  T  T  T  1       «  n°*   West  of  the 

1  he  Juast  Lione  Liana    n      T  ,      .  . 

_____ __________ _____■_____.      Ureat  Juakes  —  it   is 

NEW  ONTARIO 

where  the  settler  can  get  1 60  acres  that  in  fertility  of  soil  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  on  the  continent. 

New  Ontario  lands  are  covered  with  valuable  forests. 

They  are  rich  in  minerals  and  abundantly  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  ideal  for  perfect  health— hot  in  summer,  cold  and  invigorating  in  winter. 

The  famous  clay  belt  stretches  west  and  north  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary. 

Millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  rolling  in  formation  and 
without  a  rock,  with  good  merchantable  timber,  which,  after  paying  for  cutting 
and  drawing,  will  net  $2.00  per  cord. 

Any  settler  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  get  along,  can  make  good  in  New  Ontario— 
where  farms  are  easy  to  reach — easy  to  purchase  and  easy  to  till. 

VPrite  for  further  particulars  to 

Director  of  Colonization,      J.  OVOTitO,     Ontario,    Canada 


It  will   pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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31  Hupmobile    Long   3troke    "32"    Five  -  Passenger    Touring    Car— $1000 

F.  O.  B.  Windsor,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 
Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse;  sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder  mojtor  3X-mch  bore  and  5  -3-inch 
stroke.      Bosch  Magneto.     106-inch  wheelbase.    30x3^-inch  tires.    Color-Standard  Hupmobile  Blue. 

Dominates    Its    Class   As   The   Runabout 

Did  Before  It 

The  Hubmobile  Runabout  brought  new  beauties  and  dignities  to  the  runabout  type. 

And    history    is    repeating    itself    in    that    splendid    companion  to  the  runabout— the  new  Hupmobile  Long 

Stroke  "32,"  the  Five- Passenger  Touring  Car  at  $1000. 
The  same  man— E.  A.  Nelson,  Chief   Engineer  of  the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Company  from   its   inception- 
designed  both  cars.  ... 

The  same  splendidly  seasoned  factory  organization  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  new  and  impressive  success. 
The  Hupmobile  Long  Stroke  "32  "  confers  new  honors 

upon  the  moderate  priced  touring  car  class. 
It  pays  no  attention  to  previous  notions  of  a  $1000  car; 
but  boldly  incorporates  qualities  unprecedented  at 
that  price. 
II  Write  for  the  4%  x  8V6  photogravure  and  description 
— or  see  the  car  at  the  show— and  you  will  find   this 
Hubmobile  Runabout-$850  F.  O.  B.  Windsor,  including      ™P«««»  *<*  onlX  confirmed  but  strengthened, 
top  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator    three  oU  lamps.  HUPP    MOTOR    CAR     COMPANY 

tools  and  horn,      rour-cylinder,  ZU  ri.  r„  sliding  gears,  ,  __  _     .    f-  .  _.    .  _  _.   , 

Bosch  Magneto.  1270  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hubmobile    Roadster—  Canadian  Branch  Factory     Windsor.  Ont 

Hubmobile  Coupe-chassis        chassis    same    as    World  HupmobiU  Exhibit  at   Jlulomobilt  Show,    Toronto, 

same  as  Hnnabout — $1300  I  firing  CJar— $V5U  t. o. b.  r  r-  .  *\  ,    „rt      §  n  i  *\ 

f.  o.  k  Windsor,  Windsor,  February  2 1  -28,   1912 
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We  are  directly  interested 
in  the  success  of  rural  inde- 
pendent   telephone    systems 

Our  large  investment  in  the  Indepen- 
dent Telephone  business  makes  us  directly 
interested  in  seeing  that  every  municipal 
or  local  company  enters  the  telephone 
field  along  the  best  and  safest  lines.  A 
failure  would  injure  directly  the  indepen- 
dent telephone  development  and  indirectly 
our  business.  So  that  it  is  to  our  benefit 
to  lend  our  strongest  assistance  to  make 
every  independent  telephone  company 
a  success. 

The  services  of  our  staff  of  qualified 
Telephone  Engineers  are  at  your  disposal. 
They  will  assist  you  in  planning  con- 
struction and  solving  operation  problems. 
Their  wide  experience  and  knowledge 
are  at  your  service  without  cost  to  you. 

The  very  fact  that  our  business  doubled 
in  volume  last  year,  and  is  doubling 
again  this  year,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
the  QUALITY  of  our  telephones  and 
materials  and  the  SERVICE  we 
render  are  above  par. 


TRIAL 


Write  and  ask  about  our  Free  ^rial 
Offer,  and  for  a  cop})  of  our  latest 
telephone  book,  the  No.  3  Bulletin, 
fust  off  the  printing  press. 


Canadian  Independent 

Telephone  Co.,  Limited 


1832  Duncan  Street 


Toronto 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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A  PROFITABLE  RESOLUTION 

LET  YOUR  1912  EQUIPMENT  BE  KELLOGG 


What  plans  have  you  for  the  New  Year  ?  Are  you 
thinking  of  adding  to  your  exchange  equipment? 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  few  more  telephones,  exten- 
sion sets,  intercommunicating  telephones,  a  pole 
changer  or    a   supply   of   construction   materials  ? 

Is  not  January  the  time  to  start  things — to 
throw  out  the    old   and    put   in    the    new  ? 


50  LINE 

MAGNETO 

SWITCHBOARD 


KELLOGG 
WALL  TELEPHONE 
(COMPACT  TYPE) 


KELLOGG 
POLE  CHANGER 
NO.  9A. 


KELLOGG 
LINEMAN'S  TEST 
SET.    NO.  1008 


We  have  high-grade  telephones,  switchboards  and 
apparatus  with  a  complete  stock  of  line  supplies. 
Our  shipments  are  prompt  and  accurate. 

Let  us  handle  your  next  order. 

Let  us  prove  our  worth — prove  according  to  our 
motto,  that  the  SERVICE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE 
PROVES  THE  WORTH  OF  THE  LINE. 

Send  to-day  for  our  bulletins,  No.  56  F,  on  Magneto 
Switchboards,  Nos.  38  F  and  54  F  on  Magneto  Tele- 
phones, Nos.  57  F  and  58  F  on  Pole  Changers,  and 
Ringing  Equipment. 

KELLOGG   SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Beading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Let  Us  Show  You  How  Easily  You 
And  Your  Neighbors  Can  Have  A 
Telephone  System  Or  Your  Own 

YOU— you  and  your  neighbors— would  have  a  telephone 
system  for  your  own  community,  if  you  only  realized  how 
easily  you  yourselves  could  construct  it  and  get  it  going. 
If  you  knew,  in  detail,  how  you  and  the  people  around 
you  could  form,  own  and  control  a  local,  self-maintaining  company, 
for  your  own  use  and  convenience,  you  would  have  such  a  system. 
There  would  be  a  telephone  system  in  your  community  to-day  if 
you  knew  how  easily  you  and  your  neighbors  could  build  every  foot 
of  the  line  and  install  every  instrument  yourselves — and  especially 
if  you  realized  that  you  do  not  need  very  much  capital  to  do  it 
either.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  know  all  these  facts;  for  we  stand  ready  to  We  Will  Explain 
give  you,  for  the  mere  asking,  every  bit  of  All  About  Rural 
this  information,  provided  only  that  you  are  Company  Organization 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  write 
and  ask  us  for  it. 


The  Northern  Electric  is  the 
ment  on  the  wall  of  nine  out  of  every 
ten  telephone  users  in  Canada. 


We 

Send 
This 
Book 


FREE 


But 
Only 
On 
Request 


HOW  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines,"  is  an  illustrated, 
cloth  bound  book  of  one  hundred  pages,  full  of  a  carefully 
indexed  mass  of  information  on  rural  telephones.  This 
book  tells  everything  ;  with  it  before  you,  you  can  organize  your 
own  company  and  construct  your  own  line.  It  tells  you  absolutely 
everything  you  need  to  know,  step  by  step,  as  you  go  along. 
There  is  no  other  book  in  existence  that  deals  so  thoroughly  with 
every  vital,  essential  fact.  Remember,  this  book  has  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  careful  study  to  prepare.  We  really  ought  to  charge 
for  k.  However,  we  send'it  free  on  request — but  ONLY  on  re- 
quest. To  get  it  you  have  to  send  us  the  coupon  and  thus  signify 
that  you  are  really  interested.  The  book  is  too  valuable  to  dis- 
tribute haphazard. 


YOU  do  not  need  experience  to  organ- 
ize a  telephone  company  in  your  own 
community,  when  you  have  our 
"book.  It  tells  you  exactly  what  you  have 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  All  you  need  to 
do  is  to  follow  the  instructions  lhat  the 
book  gives  and  then  get  out  and  interest 
your  neighbors.  Whether  you  want  to 
organize  a  mutual  or  a  stock  company, 
the  book  will  tell  you  how. 

You  And  Ju9t  Your 
Own  Friends  Can  Build 
Every  Foot  Of  Line 

BUILDING  your  own  line  keeps  down 
construction  costs.  With  the  help 
we  give  you,  you  do  not  need  to  em- 
ploy expert  linemen.  The  book  explains 
the  last  word  in  line  construction  and 
contains,  in  this  one  chapter  alone,  thirty- 
seven  diagrams  and  illustrations,  showing 
how  to  make  every  kind  of  connection 
necessary,  how  to  route  the  line,  how  to 
put  the  fittings  on  the  poles,  how  to  guy 
the  poles,  how  to  place  the  insulators  and 
string  the  wires-  in  fact,  how  to  handle 
every  detail  as  well  as  an  expert  lineman 
can.  On  request,  we  will  also  tell  you 
of  your  provincial  regulations,  what  your 
government  requires  and  what  it  will 
do  to  help  you. 

The  Cost  To  Operate 
Your  Own  Line  is  Low 

YOU  can  readily  understand  that  when 
you  and  your  friends  have  the  entire 
management  in  your  own  hands, 
you  can  regulate  the  cost  of  running  the 
line:  In  the  book  we  explain  just  exactly 
what  is  necessary  and  you  can  take  your 
pencil  and  figure  out  how  little  it  will  cost 
you  to  have  a  telephone  on  the  wall  in 
your  own  house. 


Let  Us  Explain  To  You 
How  To  Interest  Your 
Neighbors 

THE  first  step  in  getting  started,  is  to 
enthuse  your  neighbors  and  get  them 
all  in  with  you.  When  you  have 
read  "  How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone 
Lines,"  you  will  have  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion at  your  finger  ends  that  will  enable 
you  to  place  positive,  definite  facts  before 
your  friends,  to  enthuse  them  with  the 
idea  of  a  self-maintaining,  community- 
owned  system  and  to  make  everybody 
around  you  anxious  to  help.  All  it  needs  to 
get  a  telephone  system  started,  is  for  some 
one  progressive  man  to  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing. With  the  information  that  we  will 
place  at  your  command,  you  can  get 
everything  organized   in   short  order. 

There  Will  Be  A  Tele- 
phone System  In  Your 
Locality  —  Get  Posted 

SOONER  or  later  someone  is  going  to 
start  a  telephone  system  in  your 
community,  just  as  systems  are  being 
started  every  day  in  farming  centres 
throughout  the  Dominion.  When  this 
subject  comes  up,  you  will  want  the  full 
particulars  before  you.  Now  is  the  lime  for 
you  to  post  yourself.  The  book  tells  you 
everything  and,  if  you  are  interested, 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  free. 
Do  you  care  to  sign  the  coupon  and  send 
it  to  us  now? 


and  MANUFACTURING  CO.ur-.Tu> 

Manufacturer  and  tuppli.r  of  all  apparatu*  and  equipment  used  in 

the  construction,  operation   and   maintenance   of    Telephone,    Fit* 

236       Alarm   and   Electric   Railway    Plant*.      AddreM   our   neareat  hove* 


-V  Montreal       Toronto       Winnipeg      Regina       Calgary      Vancouver 


Reading  advertisements      is  profitable  to  you. 
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A  Kodak  Lesson 

from  Motion  Pictures 


The  exactions  of  the  motion  picture  film  business  are 
unequaled  in  any  other  department  of  photography  and, 
we  believe,  in  any  other  line  of  manufacturing  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  maker  of  motion  pictures  requires  high  speed  in 
the  emulsion,  for  every  exposure  is  necessarily  a  snapshot 
and  must  often  be  made  under  poor  light  conditions.  He 
requires  absolute  dependability  in  the  product,  for  he 
frequently  spends  thousands  of  dollars  to  produce  his 
picture  play,  and  a  failure  to  get  good  negatives  would 
mean  not  merely  the  waste  of  a  few  hundred  feet  of  film, 
but  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  spent  for  special 
trains,  and  actors,  and  settings,  and  the  weeks,  perhaps 
months  of  time,  spent  in  preparation. 

The  motion  picture  man  must  have  a  film  that  is  free 
from  the  minutest  blemish.  The  picture  that  you  see 
upon  the  curtain,  say  15  x  20  feet  in  size,  is  approximately 
seventy  thousand  times  as  large  as  the  tiny  film  upon 
which  it  was  made.  A  spot  the  size  of  a  pin  head  upon 
that  film  would  show  as  large  as  your  hat  upon  the  curtain. 

The  requirements  then,  are  extreme  speed,  fineness  of 
grain,  absolute  freedom  from  mechanical  defects  and  de- 
pendability. The  price  of  the  film  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. First  of  all,  it  must  be  right.  The  competition 
for  this  business  is  purely  a  competition  of  quality  and 
reliability. 

Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  motion  picture  film  used 
in  America,  and  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  motion 
picture  film  used  the  world  over  is  KODAK  FILM. 

Those  very  qualities  of  speed,  mechanical  perfection 
and  dependability  which  make  Kodak  Film  essential  to 
the  maker  of  motion  pictures,  make  it  best  for  your  use. 

Then,  too,  Kodak  film  is  properly  orthochromatic  (gives 
the  most  practical  rendering  of  color  values),  is  absolutely 
protected  by  duplex  paper  from  the  offsetting  of  numbers, 
and  is  superior  in  keeping  quality. 

Be  sure  that  it  is  Kodak  Film  with  which  you  load 
your  Kodak,  taking  especial  care  when  traveling  that  no 
substitution  is  practiced  at  your  expense.  Look  for 
"Kodak"  on  the  spool  end  and  "N.  C."  on  the  box. 

If  it  isn't  Eastman,  it  isn't  Kodak  film 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LTD.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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DAIRY  BUTTER 

We  are  buyers  of  this  and 
all  other  country  produce. 

Write  us  with 
your  offerings. 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Go. 

Limited 

MONTREAL 


FINANCIAL  WRITER — We  propose  in- 
creasing our  staff  of  editors  and  will  con- 
sider confidentially  applications  from  men 
who  can  furnish  evidence  of  high  charac- 
ter and  good  ability.  They  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  investments  and  pre- 
ferably be  university  graduates  with 
newspaper  experience.  State  age,  experi- 
ence and  salary  wanted.  Address,  The 
Financial  Post  of  Canada,  143  University 
Ave.,    Toronto. 


WINDSOR  da'ry  SALT 


The  wise  house- 
wife  knows  the 
importance  of 
always  keeping  a 
good  supply  of 
Windsor  Dairy 
Salt  on  hand. 

She  knows  that 
Windsor  Salt 
makes  the  best 

butter — and   she  is  not  satisfied  to  make 

any  other. 

Windsor  Dairy  Salt  is  both  a  money- 
maker and  a  money-saver. 

It  makes  money  for  farmers  and  dairy- 
men because  it  makes  butter  that  brings 
the  best  prices. 

It  saves  money  for  them  because,  being 
absolutely  pure,  it  requires  less  to  properly 
salt  the  butter.  39 


It  will   pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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LIGHT   UP! 


You  can  transform  any  kerosene  (coal  oil)  lamp  or  lantern 
into  dazzling  brilliancy  with  our  wonderful  Bright  Light 
Burner.  50  candle  power  invisible  and  unbreakable 
Steel  Mantle.  Brighter  than  electricity,  better  than  gas 
or  gasoline,  and  perfectly  safe.  No  generating — simply 
light  like  any  kerosene  lamp.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Positively  will  not  smoke  or  flicker. 

AtfUFlVT^L    "WANTFH    EVERYWHERE.  Sells  like  wildfire. 

"r*x**-a^  *  **  ww  *"*A^  *  MuMW  An  opportunity  of  a  life  time,  work 
all  or  spare  time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Make  big  money — be  indepen- 
dent. Write  today.  Act  quick — territory  going  fast.  Complete  sample,  post- 
paid, 30c,    4  for  $1.00.    Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

3RIGHT  LIGHT  CO.,  Dept.  147  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


wr< 


It  adds 
Lustre 
To  the 
Finish 

BRIGHTEN   FURNITURE 

From    time   to   time    furniture    of   all    styles    and    descriptions 
needs  an   application   of  polish  to  give  it  a   better  tone.     The 
men  in  the  business — those  who  understand   qualities  and   re- 
quirements— are  agreed  that  for  such  a  purpose 

"ROYAL    GEM" 

(VENEER) 

has  no  equal.     It  cleans  and   polishes  at  the  same  time,  giv- 
ing  a   brilliant   lustre    even     to     old     furniture,     covering   the 
scratches  and  leaving  the  surface  smooth  and  clean. 

THE  CAPITAL  MFG.  COMPANY 

197  Sparks  St.,  Ottawa                      312  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 
67  Bleury  St.,  Montreal 

It  lends 
Charm 
To  the 
Effect 

How  Are  You  Going  to  Do 
the  Next  Week's  Washing? 

In  the  same  old-fashioned  way  and  with  the 
same  unsatisfactory  results  ? 

You  can  do  your  washing  in  one-half  the 
time    and   wash 
cleaner  and  easier 
by  using  a  CONNOR 
BALL  -  BEARING 
WASHER  than  in  any 
other  possible  way. 
Will    wash    hand- 
kerchiefs, collars 
and  cuffs,  and   all 
small  articles,  just 
as  easily  as  the 
larger  pieces, 
and  wash  a  big       / 
tubful   of   dirty 
clothes  in  5  or 
6  minutes. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  clean 
and  white  the  clothes  will  be.  No  more 
rubbing  on  the  washboard— no  more  hard 
work.      Write  Us  for  Booklet  To-day. 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SON,  Ltd. 

OTTAWA  ONT. 


Hand.  3. 

i  n 

Levers 


Rearing 


Maxwell's  "Favorite"  Is  used  all  over 
the  world— in  Denmark,  the  butter  country 
of  the  world— in  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  high  tariffs— and  in  every  Section  of 
Canada.  Our  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Govt.  Inspectors  recommend  it,  because  it 
Is  the  finest  butter-maker  in  the  world. 

Write  for  catalogue  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  it. 
DAVID    MAXWELL    &    SONS, 

ST.  MARY'S.   ONT.  94 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Quaker  Oats  by  the  flavor, 
difference  when    you    get   the 


Taste  tells  you  the 
cream  of  the  oats. 


We  get 


Choice  oats  are  sifted  62  times  to  pick  out  the  rich,   plump  grains. 
but  10  pounds  of  Quaker  Oats  from  a  bushel. 

These  choice  grains,  when  prepared  by  our  process,  supply  the  utmost  in  oatmeal. 

This  richness  and  flavor,  found  in  no  other  brand,   has  made 
Quaker  Oats  the  world's  breakfast. 

It   is    worth  your  getting.       For  Quaker   Oats,   despite  this 
quality,  costs  but  one-half  cent  per  dish. 


Family   «ize  with    a    piece    of     ]  Except  in 
china  beautifully   decorated,   25c.      \   Extreme 
Regular  size  for  city  trade,  10c.     j        West 

The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 


Look  for  the 
Quaker  trademark 
on  every  package. 


This  Steel  Range  has 
Exclusive  Features 

Just  consider    these  points  :  duplex^grates  thatjburn 
either  wood  or  coal,  and  that  can  be  changed  by  a*single 
turn   of   the   shaker  crank;  firebox    with  rear^extension 
to  take  a  twenty-seven    inch  stick,  when    burning  ^ 
wood— and   firebox    bricks,     reinforced^with 
heavy  knobs  that   double   their   life. 


H^  The  reservoir  is  on  the  front 
of  the  stove  by   the  firebox,  to  econ- 
omize heat ;  drop-shelf  oven  door  ;  heavy 
asbestos    oven   lining;    oven   the    largest    for 
the    size    of  the  range ;    tight-fitting    and   roomy 
warming    closet,  with    roll  back   door ;    oven  thermo- 
meter on  every  New  Empress;  fittings  nickel-plated   and 
high-grade  throughout. 

Send  for  Catalogue  N  on  the  New  Empress  Steel  Range — 
it  tells  the  complete  story  of  the  range  that  bakes  most 
perfectly,  on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

The  National  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd..  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Brockville 


Barrie 


Edmonton 


Regina 


Moncton 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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YouVe  thought  about 
trying  PURITY  FLOUR 
Now  Act!! 

"C^OR  some  time  there  has  dwelt  in  your  mind  the 
"  thought  of  trying  PURITY  FLOUR— the  flour  'that 
consists  wholly  of  the  high-grade  portions  of  the  best  Western  hard 
wheat. 

That's  a  good  thought.  It  indicates  a  desire  for  improve- 
ment in  your  baking-talent— an  ambition  to  increase  the 
deliciousness  of  your  bread  and  pastry. 

Don't  let  that  good  thought  perish.  Turn  on  your  will 
power.     ACT  ! ! 

puRity 

FLOUR 

"More  bread  and  better  bread" 


OEMINDER:  On  account  of  the 
-^  extra  strength  and  extra  quality  of 
PURITY  FLOUR,  best  pastry-results 
are  obtained  by  adding  more  shortening 
than  is  necessary  when  using  the 
ordinary  Ontario  or  blended  flours. 
Also  add  more  water  when  making 
bread; 


PURITy  FLOUR 


■— ■ 


Add  PURITY  FLOUR  to  your  grocery  list  right  now 


108 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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'De  chiluns  make  fun  of  wuk  with 
dese  New  Century  Washers  " 

— Aunt  Salina. 
^  There  is  no  labor  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  washing  with  a  New 
Century.  It  cuts  out  all  the  drudgery,  the  back-breaking,  the  bad 
tempers,  of  wash  day.  Can  be  operated  as  readily  sitting  as  standing. 

<i  A  child  can  operate  it  without  tiring  exertion 
steel  ball  bearings. 


. 


Runs 


fl  It  will  not  rub  holes  in  the  clothes  or  tear  off  the  buttons; 

cuts  the  time  required  for  washing  in 

half,  and  washes  the  clothes  sweet  and 

clean.     At  all  best  dealers. 

<E  "Aunt  Sallna's  Wash  Day  Philosophy"  Is  a 
book  fall  of  secrets  and  hints  on  washing  woolens, 
laces,  nets,  muslins,  linens,  prints,  ginghams,  etc., 
without  acids  and  without  Injuring  the  fabric. 
FREE  for  a  postal. 


IfDOWSWELL^ 

|f  HAMILTON -ONT. 


QlflLLENQE 

COLLdRS 


WINTER  COMFORT 

is  assured  to  every  wearer  of 

"CHALLENGE 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture  and  fit 
as  the  best  linen  collar,  and  won't  wilt  or  crack. 
"  Challenge"  Collars  can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub 
from  a  wet  cloth.  Always  smart,  always  dressy. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "Challenge"  Brand 
send  us  25c.  for  collar  or  50c.  for  pair  of 
cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
NEW  STYLE  BOOK  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
The  Arlington  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
!        54-56  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto"1 


WATERPROOF 


Is    the   genuine 

"Montreal  Granulated" 
— the  best  granulated 
sugar  refined  in 
Canada. 

Ask  your  grocer  for 
a  20  pound  bag  of 
ST.  LAWRENCE 
GRANULATED— also 

sold  by  the  pound. 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

Limited.  i/^S 

lONTREAL.     43     I   ^ 


When  writing  advertiwre  kindly  mention  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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MAKE  YOUR  HOME  ATTRACTIVE 

Enjoy  the  advantages  of  city  lighting  in  your  home.  Make  your  rooms  attractive — cheerful 
and  inviting.     Do  away  with  the  dirty — greasy — Smoky — ill  smelling  coal  oil  lamps. 

Think  how  much  nicer  your  dining  room  would  look  with  this  handsome  table  lamp  fitted 
with  a  nice  amber  colored  shade.  Think  how  much  more  genuine  comfort  you  would  have  with 
a  light  that  enables  you  to  read  without  glasses  or  eye  strain.  A  light,  pure  white  and  brilliant, 
absolutely    odorless,    making    no    smoke    or    dirt.      Just  as  handy  as  electricity  or  gas. 

Each  lamp  generates  its  own  gas  and  burns  with  a  mantle,  producing  200  candle  power  of 
light  for  less  than  %  cent  per  hour.  Cannot  explode — uses  no  wicks  and  is  guaranteed  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  for  five  years.  Made  of  solid  brass — highly  nickel-plated.  Each  lamp  packed 
in  a  separate  box  with  fancy  shade  (white,  green,  red  or  amber)   ready  to  light.     Price  $12. 

Order  to-day  or  write  for  more  information. 

RICE-KNIGHT,  LIMITED    -    86  Richmond  St.  East    -    TORONTO 

(The  Farmer's  Magazine  guarantees  that  this  is  a  responsible  firm.) 


Banner  fr."  Lantern 


Costs  No  More  Than  Inferior  Lanterns. 

Ontario  Lantern  &  Lamp  Co,,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON 


HOW 
TO 


GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From   COAL  OIL 

Recent  test  by  Prof .  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  and 
Prof.  McKergow.  McGill  University  Montreal,  on  leading  oil- 
burning  lamps  show  the  Aiaddin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the  most 
economical  and  gives  over  twice  as  much  lisrht  as  the 
Rayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odorless,  safe,  clean, 
noiseleus.  Better  light  than  gas  or  electric.  Every  Aladdin 
Lamp  iully  guaranteed  and  protected  by  patents  in  nearly 
every  country  on  earth.  Our  burners  fit  your  old  lamps. 
To  introduce   the   Aiaddin,    we  will  give  ■■■%■■■■ 

ONE  LAMP  or  BURNER  FREE 

In  each  neighborhood.  Send  postal  with  name  and  address, 
ask  for  cat-    AGENTS    B*11601*10^1-10000111110116?  back 


alogue  M. 

Bruner  sold  $800  i  n  1 5  day 

tion.    Sample  lamp  furnished. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY, 


guarantee:    not  one  returned. 

Ask  for  liberal  agency  propoei- 

lished.  « 

141  Aladdin  Building,  Montreal, Que 


GET  THE  BOOK! 

In  October  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine  we 
told  something  about  the  economy  and  superior 


lighting  value  of  the 


"NORVIC 


jy 


System  of  lighting  country  homes,  stables.' etc. 
If  you  haven't  yet  written  for  the  book  which 
fully  describes  and  explains  it— Don't  put  it  off 
till  you  forget  it  again.  It  means  money  to  you 
—and  it  is  free. 

Canadian  P.  J.  MITCHELL  CO.,  Limited 
30  St.  F.  Xavier  St.  MONTREAL.  P.O. 
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Ask  for 


The  Canadian  Standard 

and  be  certain 
of  satisfaction 


Concrete  Cold  Frames 

illustrate  some  of  the  advantages  of  concrete.  They 
are  permanent.  They  keep  out  the  cold,  preserving  an 
even  temperature  in  which  plants  thrive.  They  cost 
no  more  than  unsatisfactory  ones  of  wood.     ■  ■     eflAHoia"Q| 

Every  farmer's  family  can  enjoy  early  spring  vegetables 
if  the  garden  is  equipped  with  a  cold  frame  or  so.  They 
also  provide  seedling  plants,  ready  to  be  transplanted 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  If  he  has  a  market 
for  garden  products,  his  additional  profit  the  first  spring 
should  pay  for  the  frames. 

There's  nothing  too  large  and  mighty  few  things  too 
small  to  be  made  of  concrete.  This  material  can  be 
moulded  into  the  walls  of  a  skyscraper  or  into  a  nest- 
egg  with  equal  success. 

Our  Book 

"What  the  Farmer  can  do  with  Concrete" 

tells  about  cold  frames  as  well  as  scores 
of  other  uses  for  concrete  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  it.    It's  Free. 

Address 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

33-44  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Montreal 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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iff 

LA        m 


OOD 


GUARANTEE 


*>AnY 


We  guarantee  all  our* 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them . 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  our  dealer  to 
promptly  refund  your  money. 

BUmn.n.-a«aM.iu~nMirm.uuaA.  Cf/f<&&r 


pr00> 


.Honesty 

Proved 

.the  Best 

>olicy 


/         Animal  and 
Poultry  Regulators 

are  made  honestly — advertised 
honestly — sold  honestly-guaranteed 
honestly,  and  it  takes  an  honest 
dealer  to  sell  honest  goods  when 
poor  ones  pay  him  much  greater 
profits.  <$  Pratts  Animal  Reg- 
ulator is  the  most  valuable  stock 
tonic  and  conditioner  ever  put  on 
the  market,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
make  horses,  cows  and  hogs  more 
profitable,  or  every  penny  is  refund- 
ed— you  are  to  be  the  judge. 

25-lb.  pails  $3-50.     Also  in  smaller 
packages  and  100-lb.  bags. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  prevents 
disease,  is  a  guaranteed  egg  pro- 
ducer and  fine  for  raising  little 
chicks. 

25-lb.  pails  $2.60.     Also  smaller 
packages  and  100-lb.  bags. 

Everything  that's  Pratts  is 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

We  authorize  our  dealers  to  refund  pur- 
chase price  to  dissatisfied  customers.  If 
your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us. 

Get  either  our  Poultry  Book  or  our 
Stock  Book.     Free  for  the  asking. 

Pratt  Food  Go.  of  Canada,  Limited 
TORONTO       Dept66 


GOULDS 


r** 


YouVe  Got  to  Spray 
If  You  Want  Good  Fruit 

You  can  do  thorough  spraying  only 
with  the  most  efficient  pump  and  outfit. 
No  other  kind  of  spraying  is  worth 
while — no  other  spray  pump  is  worth 
bothering  with.  That's  why  you  should 
buy  a  Goulds  Reliable  Sprayer. 

Goulds  Sprayers  are,  first,  designed 
to    meet    spraying     conditions     most 
efficiently ;  then,  built  of  the  proper 
materials  to  give  long  service  and 
resist  the  action  of  spray  chemi-'~ 
cals.     Made  in  all  types, 
for  hand  and  power. 

Don't  buy  a  pump  because 
the  first  cost  is  low.  A  Goulds 
Sprayer  will  prove  the  most 
economical  you  can  buy. 

Send  for  our  booklet — 

"  Bow  <o  Spray- 
When  to  Spray— 
Which  Sprayer  to  Use  " 

The  numerous  and  authentic  spray 
formulas  it  contains  make  it  of  the 
greatest  value  to  every  crop  grower 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

IT  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pumps 

J  or  Every  Service 
1 18  W.  Fall  St.,Seneca  Falls,  NY. 

St.  Catharines  Cold  Stor- 
age &ForwardingCo.,  Ltd. 
.St.  Catha-mes,    Ont. 
Agents 


Say  you  taw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magaslne. 
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It  does  not  pay  to  experiment 


When  you  buy  a  CRAGG  Farm  Engine,  you  don't 
buy  an  experiment.  Now  buy  an  engine  that  has 
not  only  been  tested  by  the  manufacturer,  as  the 
most  HANDSOME.  DURABLE,  and  SIMPLE, 
but  has  been  proven  the  height  ©f  perfection  in 
the  real  test  of  every  day  service. 

CRAGG  Engines  have  all  the  high-grade  features 
and  latest  improvements  of  high-priced  engines. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  N,  illustrating 
the  different  Engines  we  handle. 

Gilmore  Cragg  Motor  Mnfg.  Company 

604  Wayne  County  Bank  Bldg, 
DETROIT 


Barn 
Roofing 

Fire,  Lightnind 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Go. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 

L     46A 


$3.00  Per  Plant 


We  will  pay  $5.00  per 
plant  for  a  dozen  of  any 
variety  of  Red  Raspberry 

Z^Z^ZZZ^ZZZI^ZZZZZZZ^ZZZZ=;=^ZZZZZZZ      that   will   yield  as   much 

fruit  of  as  large  size  and 

beauty  as  the  same  number  of  the  wonderful  Herbert.     We  have  the  best 

stock  in  America— send  for  descriptive  price  list. 

The   Ottawa  Nurseries,    ■   Woodroffe,   Ontario 


ONE  OF  YOUR  NEW  YEAR 
RESOLUTIONS 

should   be  to  make  more    money  than  you 
did  during  the  past  year. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  fulfilling  any 
such  agreement  than  taking  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

We  pay  excellent  remuneration. 
Write  for  full  particulars  to 

The  MACLEAN    PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd. 
143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Make    Your 
Own  Tile 

Cost  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1,000.  Hand  or 
Power  Machines. 

Write  for 
Catalog  "F" 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkerrille,  Ont. 


Don't  fall  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when   writing  advertisers. 
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Roof  or  repair  with  Preston 

Safe  Lock  Shingles—follow  the 

Improved   Preston   Specification — 

insure  yourself  with  the  Free  Preston 

Guaranty  Bond—and  you  need  fear  lightning 

no  longer,  so  far  as  the  contents  or  the  structure 

of  your  house  or  your  barn  is  concerned.     For  here 

at  last  is  the  COMPLETE  roof— the  new  Preston 

Shingle  roof—which  resists  fire,   wet,   rust  or  wind, 

and  which  is,  withal,  SAFE  against  damage  by  lightning. 

Preston 


This  COMPLETE  roofing— the 
only  roof  safe  at  ALL  points- 
will  cost  you  less  than  cedar 
shingles  won't  need  paint  nor 
repairs;  and    will    give  you 
treble  value  for  the  money. 


G&oAd^ 


There  is  a  new  edition  of 
that  encyclopedia  of 
roofing  facts  called 
"TRUTH  ABOUT 
ROOFING."  You  are  en- 
titled to  a  FREE  copy, 
which  we  will  promply 
forward  you  postpaid  if 
you  ask.  The  edition  is 
limited.  ASK  NOW. 
MANAGER 

METAL  SHINGLE 
&  SIDING  CO., 
Limited 

PRESTON 
ONTARIO 


Branch  Office  and 

Factory:  Montreal, 

Que. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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This  "COCKSHUTT"  Seeder  will 
Start  Your  1912 
Harvest     Right ! ! 


Here  is  a  drill  that  sows  evenly  till 
the  last  grain  is  fed,  making  drills  six 
inches  apart  instead  of  seven  inches, 
These  close  drills  make  for'better  crop 
growth   with   less   straw,  and  cleaner 


We  would  like  to  give  you 
every  detail  of  this  famous 
44  COCKSHUTT  "  Ontario  Seeder, 
and  ask  you  to  send  for  the 
catalogue.  You  get  a  seeder  of 
excellent  quality.  Farmers  praise 
it  highly.  You  get  a  strong 
machine.  You  get  a  machine 
that  will  wear,  and  maintain  its 
quality  of  sowing  as  well.     This 


land.  Centre  drills  cannot  sag,  as  the 
grain  box  is  supported  on  an  I-beam, 
and  this  I-beam  carries  the  ball-bearing 
axles,  which  are  short  and  of  ample 
strength  for  long  wear.  The  result  of 
this  even  sowing  at  even  depth  in  close 
drills  is  shown  in  the  growth  of  crop 
and  its  quality,  with  drought  protection 
impossible  in  more  open  sowing. 


is  because  the  grain-feed  adjust- 
ment is  protected  against  strain. 
It  sets  "close"  as  long  as  the 
drill  is  used- 

We  think  no  other  drill  ap- 
proaches this  famous  implement 
in  its  practical  features.  It  insures 
the  harvest  by  insuring  the  way 
the  seed  bed  is  laid.  Let  us  send 
you  the  catalogue. 


Cockshutt  pl0Y,mi?edany  Brantford 

Sole  Selling  Agents  in  Canada  from  Peterboro,  West  and  North  for  Frost  &  Wood 
Implements,  Kemp  Manure  Spreaders  and  London  Gasoline  Engines. 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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ARE  YOU  ANXIOUS  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  MONEY  on  the  work  you  are  doing 
on  your  farm  at  present,  and  to  get  larger 
crops  from  your  farm  or  orchard  ?  If  so, 
let  us  send  you,  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  our 
pamphlets  on  the  use  of 

Stumping  Powders 

—USED  FOR— 

I  Removing  Stumps  and  Boulders 

*"C7 

Digging  Wells  and  Ditches 

Planting  and  Cultivating  Orchards 

Breaking  Hard  Pan,  Shale  or  Clay  Subsoils 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Figure  yourself  what  clearing  your  farm 
is  costing  now  or  what  you  are  losing 
through  not  clearing. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  AT  ALL,  WRITE 
US  AND  SEE  WHAT  CAN  BE  ARRANGED 
FOR  ACTUAL  DEMONSTRATION,  ON  YOUR 
FARM,  OF  THE  USE  OF  EXPLOSIVES  FOR 
THE  ABOVE  PURPOSES. 

CANADIAN   EXPLOSIVES,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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JT^^%  W    •  12  or  16  <*AUGE 

£££&r£iZ2  Repeating  Shotgun 

Made  famous  by  its  dependability.  The  solid  top  and  side  ejection  keep  gases  and  powder  away  from 
your  eyes;  help  quick,  effective  repeat  shots.  Rain,  sleet,  snow  and  foreign  matter  can't  get  into  the  action. 

The  mechanism  is  strong,  simple,  wear- resisting.     The  double  extractors  pull   any   shell  instantly ;  two  special  safety 
devices  prevent  accidental  discharge  while  action  is  unlocked,  and  an  automatic  recoil  block  makes  hangfires  harmless. 

All  Marlins  are  strongly  made,  finely  balanced,  accurate,  hard  hitting  guns,  and  are  the  quickest  and  easiest  to  take  down 
and  clean.     Illustration  shows  Model  24  grade  "A"  12  gauge;    it   has   all   the  features  that  make  for  a  perfect  gun 


Send  three  stamps  postage  today  for  our  136 
page  catalog,  describing  the  full  ZHar/in  line. 


7Ae  TPlar/in  firearms  Co. 


150  Willow  Street, 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


IvlOlV*      IX/IiIk     f  ^ou  can  *ee£*  y°ur  cows  straw  without  any  grain,  and  they  will 

A"*"*  C      iVliilY    •  Uwe.     But  they  won't  produce'as  much  milk.      You  can  stuff  them 

with  corn,  bran,  ensilage,  or  hay.     But  they  won't  produce  half  as  much  milk  as  though  fed  on 

"BARTLETT'S  FARMER  BRAND"  Fancy  Choice  COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

(41  to  48%  Protein) 
Why?     Because  they  are  deficient  in  PROTEIN,  the  milk-producing  element.     They  contain  a 
small  amount,  but  not  enough.  "Farmer  Brand"  supplies  Protein  at  less  cost  than  any  other  feed. 
Two  pounds  of  "Farmer  Brand  "  per  day,  added  to  your  home-grown  feed,  will  cut  down  the  feed 
bill  and  produce  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  milk. 

Sample  lot  of  500  lbs.  or  more  at  ton  lot  rate.     Price  $32.00  ton  f.o.b.  Woodstock,  Brownsville, 
Brantford,  or  Hamilton,  Ontario. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  VALUABLE  BOOK  ON  FEEDING. 
"FEED    FACTS."        YOURS    FOR    THE    ASKING- 


THE   BARTLETT   COMPANY,         Dept.  B.  410  Hammond  Bld*j. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


CONSERVATION 

A   much   mooted   question    these   days   which     applies    as    well  to    oneself   as 
to  that  of  the  Forest  or  the  Orchard. 

Then  why  not  save  your  time,  strength,  and  possibly  vour  life,  by  using  the 
up-to-date  KANSAS  PRUNING  KNIFE,  Improved,  the  knife  that  saves 
time  by  its  fast  work,  the  knife  that  saves  strength  by  its  Automatic  action,  the 
knife  that  saves  life  because  you  stand  on  the  ground  to  do  all  the  work,  away 
from  danger,  and  where  only  a  tree  can  be  properly  shaped. 

We  would  like  to  mail  our  circulars  telling  more  about  the  KANSAS 
PRUNING  KNIFE,  also  about  our  HAPPY  THOUGHT  KNIFE,  as  well  as 
what  owners  think  about  them. 

MADE    AT    GUELPH,    ONTARIO 

INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  CO.,  53  Porter  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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PEERLESSSCUTTER 


THE  poultryman  who  is  in  the  business  of  ' '  poultry-f or-profit ' '  wants  eggs — 
and  eggs  depend  upon  correct  feeding. 
As    an    egg-producing  feed,  green-bone  has  twice  as  much  protein  as  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  oats,  corn  or  other  grains.    The  grain-feeding  poultryman  who  starts  giving 
green-bone  to  his  flock,  should — provided  he  does  it  right  and  uses  cut  green-bone— 
practically  double  the  egg  yield  of  his  flock. 

Not  only  is  green-bone  better  to  feed  but  it  is  cheaper  also.  For  half  the  cost 
of  wheat,  you  can  feed  succulent  green-bone — the  most  perfect  egg-producing  feed 
known.  A  pound  of  green-bone,  costing  but  a  single  cent,  will  feed  sixteen  hens  per 
day.     This 

Makes  your  feeding  cost  hjc.  per  hen  per  day. 

t  the  value  of  any  feed  depends  upon      the  bone  but  holds  it  endwise  and  ci 


But  the  value  of  any  feed  depends  upon 
its  digestibility.  Green-bone,  to  be  most 
digestible,  should  not  be  ground;  it 
should  be  made  ready  by  a  machine  that 
slices  off  shaving  after  shaving  from  one 
end  of  the  bone. 

Peerless    Positive    Feed    and    Automatic 
Stop   Green  Bone   Cutters  are   the  only 
machines   made   that   will   do   the   work 
properly,  easily  and  scientifically. 
The  Peerless  Bone  Cutter  does  not  grind 


the  bone  but  holds  it  endwise  and  cuts 
off  shaving  after  shaving  as  bone  should 
be  cut  and  as  it  is  most  easily  digested 
and  assimilated. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Peerless  Green  Bone  Cutter  is  superior 
in  every  respect  to  any  made.  Any  time 
this  cutter  fails  to  do  exactly  as  repre- 
sented— in  every  particular, — it  can  be 
sent  back  and  we  will  return  your 
money. 


Send  for  our  book  about 
Green  Bone  Feeding 

Write  for  our  book — sent  FREE — telling  all  about 
how  to  feed  green  bone  to  your  flock,  about  its 
economy,  its  muscle-forming  values  and  its  wonder- 
ful egg-producing  properties.  You  are  interested 
in  making  your  hens  produce  more  eggs — this  book 
will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  Better  send  for  the  book 
NOW — a  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

■  rr  MFG.  CO.,  LTD.,  n  run  HA  l#C  ONTARIO 

LLC  558  Pembroke  Rd.,     rLIll  D  II U  l\  £,   CANADA 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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This  Engine   $ 
is  Yours 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  OWN 


15 


DOWN 

and  balance 
in  easy 
instalments 
without 
interest. 


the  famous  Gilson  "  Goes  Like 
Sixty  "  Gasoline  Engine  on  the 
above  plan.  A  positive  Guarantee  is  given  with  every  Engine.  You 
can  have  it  for  Ten  Days'  Trial  — if  not  satisfactory  we  will  return 
every  cent  of  your  first  payment— you  simply  advise  us  and  hold  the 
engine  subject  to  our  shipping  instructions.  Can  anything  be  fairer 
^_^^^^^_^^^^___^__  than  this  offer?     This  engine  is  made  in  Canada,  therefore  there  is  no 

■ssisssssssssssssssb^sssssssssbbbsssIssisssssssW  duty.      Ask  your  banker  about  our  reliability.      The  Gilson  has  over 

30,000  pleased  users,  proving  it  to  be  a  tried  and  tested  Engine.  It  is  powerful,  simple,  durable,  dependable  ;  it  is 
the  cheapest  running,  easiest  to  operate  of  any  engine  made.  Let  us  know  what  work  you  want  an  engine  to  do.  and 
we  will  send  you  price  and  terms  for  the  necessary  horse-power.  Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue 
and  c  ur  special  proposition. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  LTD.,  134  York  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada.  236 


Don  t  Throw  if  Avw 


"enwtch 

They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin, 
Q  ^  f  brass,  copper,  granite  ware,  hot  water  bugs.etc. 
3V<^±^  No  solder  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone  can  use 
J\s  them;  fit  any  surface,  two  million  inuse.  Send 

.l|  for  sample  pkg.,  10c.       COMPLETE   PACKAGE 

/*  ASSORTED  sizes,  25c.,  postpaid     Agents  wanted. 
>£*   ColletteMfg.Co.,  Dept.  8.    Collingwood, Ont. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $1 A 
and  Brooder  BF°0TRH  -JLU 


Iff  ordered  together 

Freight  paid  east 

Rockies.    Hot  water, 

copper  tanks,    double 

walls,     double     glas. 

doors.   Free  catalog 

describes    fj   them.   Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box     178  Racine,  Wis. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY 


by  poultry  raising  if  you  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way.  Begin  with  buying  the  right  kind 
of  incubator  or  brooder  and  see  how  profit- 
able it  is.  A  full  line  of  grains  and  neces- 
sities—patent  or    ordinary. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND 
FULL  INFORMATION  REGARDING  OUR 
MANY  DIFFERENT  LINES  OF  ENGLISH 
AND  AMERICAN  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS.  Many  different  styles  at  differ- 
ent prices  to  suit  all  needs. 

Poultry  Supplies  &  Sales  Co. 

Alvyn  Coristine,  Mgr.,  109  Place  D'Youville.  Montreal 


rDIIMP'C     IMPROVED 
UHUmD5     WARRINER 

STANCH  IOK 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  "they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter." 
Send  address  for  speci- 
fications  of    inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  F2  ForestvI11e.Conn.,lT.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English, 


S\ONE  CENT 


This  is  all  it  costs  you  to  keep  your  stock  in 

prime  condition  with  the  world's  most 

famous  animal  tonic — 

International  Stock  Food 


Every  cent  invested  in  this  wonderful  health- 

fiver,  brings  back  dollars  in  strong,  healthy 
orses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs. 
Careful  tests  show  that  4  quarts  of  oats  and 
the  regular    feed    of   INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK   FOOD  will  keep  horses  in  better  condition  than 
FIVE  quarts  of  oats  without  it. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  will  make  your  cow. 
gain  1  to  4  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
Nothing  like  INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK  FOOD  to  fatten  animals  for 
market.  Your  hogs  need  it.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it. 

We  have  a  copy  of  our  $3,000  Stock 
Book  for  you.  S«nd  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  tell  us  the  number  of  head 
of  stock  you  own. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  F000  CO.  United 

TORONTO  ONTARIO 

Mxmiion  this  Paper. 


TESTIMONIAL 

Hayfield  Sta.,  Man.,  Not.  15. 1911. 
International  Stock  Food  Co.  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ont 
Dear  Sirs,— I  want  to  say  that 
your  Stock  Food  is  all  right  I 
have  had  more  good  from  its  use 
than  any  other  kind  I  ever  used, 
and  do  not  care  to  start  winter 
feeding  without  it.  Please  ship  as 
soon  as  you  can  to  Carroll.  Yours 
very  truly  (signed)  John  Koqirs 
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What  Power  Do  You  Need  ? 


iiiijiiiiiiiiiuliijj;. 


Write  now 

for  our 

FREE 

Catalogue 


alt* 


STICKNEY 
Gasoline  Engine 

The  simplest  to  run -and  keep  running. 
Furnishes  the  greatest  power  for  the  least 
fuel,  steadiest,  strongest — easily  moved 
about  as  the  work  demands.  One  style, 
many  sizes.  Ask  for  our  "Stickney  Book," 
full  of  important  information,  sent  FREE. 

TELL  US  YOUR  POWER  NEEDS  AND  GET  OUR  ADVICE 


The  CANADIAN 
Air  Motor 

harnesses  the  air  and  makes  the  gentlest 
breeze  or  the  strongest  gale  work  for  you. 
No  other  wind  engine  equals  it.  The  favor- 
ite all  over  Canada.  Get  our  free  book  and 
see  how  it  will  save  you  work  and  pay  for 
itself. 


ONTARIO  WIND   ENGINE  &   PUMP  COMPANY,  Limited 


WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 


CALGARY 
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An    Attractive   Fence  'ZJX^ie 

The  Peerless  Lawn  Fence  and  Ornamental  Gates  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  any  property.     They're 
good  enough  for  any  city  lawn  and  strong  and  durable  enough  for  the  farm. 


PEERLESS 


ORNAMENTAL 
FENCE  AND  GATES 


Peerless  Ornamaital  Fence  is  solidly  made  ot  spring  steel 
wire— carefully  galvanized  and  painted,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly 
protected  from  rust. 


steel    electrically    welded   into  one  solid   piece.     They  canno' 
sag  out   of  shape. 

We  also  make  poultry  and  farm  fence  that  is  known  through- 
out the  country  for  its  durabilty  and  long  service.     Let  us  send 
Peerless  Gates  are  built  to  last.     Th«  frame  is  made  of  tube        you  our  booklet  about  it. 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented.      Write  for  particulars. 

The]Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Company,  Limited 

Dept.  A.B.  Winnipeg:,  Man.  - - - - - Hamilton,  Ont. 

Reading;  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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HART-PARR  "2-60"  GAS  TRACTOR 


A  MODERN  FARM  HORSE  FOR  LARGE  FARMS 


Specifications 


CYLINDERS.  Two  horizontal  cylinders,  10  in. 
bore,  15  in.  stroke.  Speed  300  R.P.M.  A  long 
stroke,  moderate-speed  motor — the  most  effi- 
cient kind,  and  the  one  that  wears  longest. 
Valve  cages  ground  to  seats — no  packing. 
CRANK  SHAFT.  A  pressed-steel  forging,  of 
high  tensile  strength — annealed  and  oil-tem- 
pered, tough  and  dependable.  Diameter  of 
crank-shaft  in  the  bearings,  4  in.;  diameter  of 
crank-pins,  414  in.  Crank-shaft  offset  2  inches 
from  centre  line  of  cylinders. 
GEARS.  Every  gear  of  steel  or  semi-steel; 
we  use  no  cast-iron  gearing.  Planetary  re- 
verse-gears are  drop-forged  with  machine-cut 
teeth.  Our  planetary  reverse  makes  it  possible 
to  use  a  single  operating  lever. 
BEARINGS.  Main  crank-shaft  bearings  and 
crank-pin  bearings  made  in  the  form  of  half- 
bushings  (easily  replaceable)  and  of  high- 
grade  babbitt,  copper  and  aluminum. 
CONNECTING  RODS.  Steel  drop-forgings  of 
I-section.  Studs  for  caps  of  1-inch  Vanadium 
steel. 


DRIVING  WHEELS.  66  in.  diameter,  24  in. 
face.  Our  wave-form  driver  cleats  make  the 
bearing  power  of  these  wheels  equivalent  to  a 
32-inch  width  wheel  of  the  usual  construction. 
Rear  axle  5  in.  diameter  of  open -hearth  steel. 
LUBRICATION.  Force-feed  lubrication  to 
cylinders,  etc.,  and  spray  lubrication  in  en- 
closed crank-case.  Force-feed  lubrication  to 
gear-train. 

IGNITION.  Dual  Systems  of  ".Tump-Spark" 
ignition.  Dry  batteries  and  "Single-Spark" 
induction  coils  for  starting.  A  switch  enables 
you  to  use  either  system — Between  the  two 
you  always  have  a  good  spark. 
RATINGS.  Guaranteed  to  easily  deliver  60- 
brake  horse  power.  At  the  draw-bar  it  will 
easily  do  the  work  of  25  to  30  horses.  We  rate 
our  tractors    conservatively. 

RATE  OF  TRAVEL.  2.3  miles  per  hour. 
Compare  this  with  the  1%  and  2  miles  per 
hour  of  other  gas-traetors.  Remember  that 
what  counts  is  the  number  of  acres  you  plow 
daily,  not  how  many  plows  you  pull. 


Remember  our  "Square-Deal  Policy. 

ONE  PRICE  TO  EVERYONE— $2,850— F.O.B.  PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE 

A  Liberal  Discount  for  all  cash. 

Read    the    specifications,    compare    them    with    what    others    are    offering. 

THE    ORIGINAL    KEROSENE    TRACTOR 

We  have  been  building  tractors  for  ten  years,  and  kerosene  tractors  for  six  years. 

We  build  three  other  sizes  of  tractors,  30,  40  and    80-Brake   H.P.      Our    48-page    Illustrated 

Cutalog   describes   all   of  them   fully  and   will  interest  you. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

Hart-Parr  Co.,  42  Main  St.,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man. 

Hart-Parr  Co.,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  The  Chapin  Co.,  Calgary.  Agents  for  Alberta 


When   writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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AT    THE    WINTER    FAIRS 

At  Ottawa  and  Guelph,  the  Dairy  Stables  are  equipped  with  LOUDEN'S 
STEEL  STALLS  and  STANCHIONS.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  your 
own  cattle — at  the  Fairs  or  at  home. 

Sanitary  Stable  Equipment 


pays  in  increased  yearly 
profits,  in  greater  pleasure 
at  your  work,  in  greater 
pride  in  your  buildings 
and  cattle. 


SEE  THESE  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS  AT  THE  FAIR 

and,  anyway,  get  the  estimate  of  cost  of  refitting  your  stables,  which 
we  will  send  on  request.  Send  plan  of  your  buildings  and  the  esti- 
mates will  cost  you  nothing.        WRITE  BEFORE  THE  FAIR. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO,  GUELPH,  Ont. 


AAAAAAAAAAAA/VVWWVVVVVV^^'VN^^, 


BUY  A  BT  LITTER  CARRIER 

and  save  yourself  the  dirtiest 
and  most  disagreeable  job 
about  the  farm.  No  stable  is 
complete  without  a  system  of 
overhead  tracking-  in  it  for 
handling  manure  and  feed,  and 
a  litter  carrier  is  no  longer  a 
luxury  but  a  necessity. 

The  B  T.  LITTER 
CARRIER  always  pleases 
and  is  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

It  is  simply  constructed — 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  the  material  used  in  it  is 
the  very  best. 

The  B  T.  LITTER 
CARRIER  has  many 
excellent  features  of  advantage 
over   other   makes   which   we 

would  like  to  tell  you  about.     Our  new  catalogue  explains  these  fully  and  if  you  will  send  us  your 

name  and  address  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  a  copy  of  same  to  you. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  jor  catalogue  and  complete  information,  to 


BEATTY  BROS.,  Fergus,  Ontario. 


We  also  manufacture  Steel  Stalls 
Stanchions   and   Hay  Tools. 


^^^^AA*>^AAAAAAAAA/NAAAAAAAA^AA»AAAAA^^^^^^^^^^? 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Belt  Your  Engine  to  a  Sawyer-Massey  Port- 
able for  Good  Work  and  Quick  Returns 


If  you  are  the  owner  of  a  Steam  or  Gasoline  Engine,  no  need  that  it  be  idle  this  winter. 
Lumber  is  lumber  these  days,  both  scarce  and  expensive. 

Sawyer-Massey  manufacture  the  latest  approved  and  most  convenient  Portable  Sawmills 
to  be  found  on  the  market.  Like  all  the  rest  of  their  goods,  they  are  strongly  and  thor- 
oughly well  made  from  the  best  seasoned  and  tempered  materials. 

Almost  every  farmer  has  more  or  less  logs  that  he  will  gladly  convert  into  lumber. 

If  you  would  have  a  mill  to  do  such  work  without  breakdowns,  turning  out  the  lumber 
sawed  clean,  rapidly  and  in  just  as  true  a  manner  as  can  be  furnished  by  the  large  Mills, 
you  will  have  a  Sawyer-Massey  and  nothing  else. 

Manufactured  in  large  and  small  sizes,  fully  explained  in  our  Catalogue.  Our  regular 
Sawmill  Engines  can  be  fired  with  Green  Slabs  or  other  Rough  Fuel  and  produce  good 
results. 


SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,   Ltd 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  and  Gasoline  Threshing 
and  Plowing  Engines,  Grain  Separators,  Clover 
Hullers,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Portable  Sawmills 
and     Sawmill     Engines,     Road     Making     Machinery. 


HAMILTON 


CANADA 


It  will   pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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BRANTFORD   GASOLINE   ENGINES 

VA  to  50  H.P. 

STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  AND  TRACTION 


Have  many  points  of  superi- 
ority wh'ch  are  fully  explain- 
ed in  our  catalogue. 


We  manufacture  the  most 
complete  line  of  Gasoline 
Engines   in    Canada. 


Our  Hopper  Cooled  Design. 


Brantford  Windmills,  Grain  Grinders, 
Steel  Pole  and  Wood  Saws,  Pumps, 
Water  Boxes,  etc. 


If  interested, 
write  for  spe- 
cial catalogue 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Limited 

□  Brantford,  Winnipeg,  Calgary. 

Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 


SPRAYING 
PAYS 

THIS    fact  is   never    more   disputed. 
It  has  been  proved  too  often  to  the 
Farmers   and    Fruit    Growers   in 
this  Province. 

Every  neglected  apple  tree  can  .be 
made  to  pro  luce  fruit  absolutely  free'o^ 
worm,  scab  or  blemish. 

Every  acre  of  bearing  orchard  can  be 
made  to  show  a  -revenue  of  from  $200  "[to 
#3-500  per  acre. 

But  this  is  possible  only  by  the  use  of 

Niagara  Lime-Sulphur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead 

and  Spray  Pumps  that  have  Power. 
There  is  a  reason  why. 


Niagara  is  the  only  absolutely  reliable  spray. 

It  is  made  right  and  stays  right. 

It  carries  the  highest  analysis.     It  always  gives  results. 

Our   book  on  "SPRAYS    AND    HOW    TO    USE    TflEM"   is  Free. 

Spray  Pumps 

We  have  a  complete  line  of  all  sizes,  suitable  for  any 
orchard. 

Barrel  Pumps— High-powered  Hand  Pumps. 

Power  Pumps  in  1,  2  and  3  cylinders,  fitted  with  \\,  2\ 
and  3|  H.P.  engines. 

Our  Pumps  are  noted  for  their  durability,  simplicity, 
and  high  pressure. 

Let  us  demonstrate  them  to  you. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  EVERYTHING  A  FRUIT  GROWER  NEEDS: 

Lime-Sulphur,   Raw  Sulphur,   Spray  Pumps,   High  Pressure  Hose,  Nozzles, 
Arsenite  of  Lead,  Gasoline  Engines,  Hand  and  Power,  Spray  Rods,  Accessories 


Niagara   Brand    Spray   Co.,   Limited 

BURLINGTON,    ONT. 

OUR  OTHER    FACTORIES  : 

NIAGARA  SPRAY  CO.  of  N.S..  KentvilU,  N.S.  MEDFORD  SPRAY  CO..  Medford.  Ore. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO..  Berea,  Ohio.  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO..  Middleport,  N.Y. 

HOOD  RIVER  SPRAY  MFG.  CO..  Hood  River.  Ore.         OREGON  SPRAY  CO.,  Portland.  Ore. 
NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  CO..  Ltd. .Trenton.  Ont. 
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TIWPEDEAR  PEOPLE  Limited,  of  Oshawa 


Established 
1861 


Halifax  st.  john  quebec  homtreal 

16  Prince  St  42  44  Prince  William  St.  127  Rue  du  Pont  321  3  Craig  St 

PORT  ARTHUR      WINNIPEG  REOINA  CALGARY 

45  Cumberland  St       76  Lombard  St     >    1901  Railway  St    S.        Room  7,  Crown  Block 


OTTAWA  TORONTO 

123  Sussex  Jt.  Ill  113  Bay  St 

EDMONTON 
633  Fifth  Ave.    North  of  Jasper 


Address  our  nearest  warehouse. 


We  want  agents  in  some  sections. 


Write  for  details 


LONDON  CHATHAM 

86  King  St.  200  Kin/?  St    W 

VANCOUVER      VICTORIA 

108  Alexander  St.  434  Kingsto     "' 

Mention  this  paper. 


farmer; 

M AGAZ I N  E 


FEBRUARY 

Tree  Planting  on  the  Prairies 

Three   Provinces   Plant  over   2,000,000  STrees   a   Year 


Medical  Inspection  of  Public  Schools 

Are  Foreigners  Carrying  Diseases  to  the  School  ? 

Can   Our   Farmers   Organise? 

What  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture   Means 

Nursery  Stock  and  its  Sale 

How  Farmers  Pay  $300.00  for  $4.00 


MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  GO.  Limited 

MONTREAL.   TORONTO  &  WINNIPEG 


m  Thomas 


ECLECTRIC  OIL<S 


The  Great  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  brought 
the  art  of  caring  for  the  human  body  in  the 
earlier  days  of  his  youth  to  a  point  of  fineness 
beyond  anything  known  up  to  this  day.  Slaves 
bathed  his  body  in  all  the  choicest  and  most 
costly  oils  procurable  from  the  Orient  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  away  age  and  keep  every  joint 
and   muscle  in      perfect  condition. 

Caesar's  day  Came  and  went  but  is  it  not  in- 
teresting to  know  that  even  in  those  long-ago 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  value  of  vege- 
table oils  to  mankind  was  in  some  measure  under- 
stood and  appreciated-  To  be  sure,  however, 
there  was  no  skilled  laboratory  to  mix  and  blend 
in  proper  proportions  and  the  oil's  needs  must 
be  applied  in  succession. 

How  different  to-day. 

All  through  the  ages  the  value  of  Nature's  oils 
has  become  better  understood  and  now,  thanks 
to  science,  they  can  be  had  in  the  most  effective 
combination. 


Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  a  blending  of  fto 
less  than  seven  distinct  and  time-tested  oils  in 
such  exact  proportions  that  each  element  is  at  its 
very  best.  For  burns  and  scalds  it  is  marvellous- 
ly soothing  an"d  for  emergencies  of  this  kind 
alone  it  should  be  kept  at  hand.  But  for  lum* 
bago,  rheumatism,  sciatica,  neuralgia  and  fof 
whooping  cough,  sore  throat,  cold  on  the  chest 
and  countless  other  serious  and  painful  ailments 
it  is  truly  a  specific. 

For  years  and  years  it  has  gone  on  in  its  noble 
work  of  relieving  and  curing  mankind,  until  to- 
day its  friends  are  legion  and  its  name  known 
almost  everywhere.  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil 
is  put  up  in  25  cent  bottles  and  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere. 

Prepared     only     by 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Ltd. 
TORONTO 


The  Square  Deal  for  Our  Subscribers 


We  have  from  the  beginning  refused  to  accept  any  advertising  that  might  possibly 
cause  loss  or  waste  of  money  to  our  readers  if  they  were  influenced  by  it.  Fake  mining 
and  other  speculative  stocks,  speculative  real  estate  and  similar  propositions  have  not  been 
allowed  to  make  their  appearance  through  our  pages.  We  have  refused  advertising  of  farm 
machinery  in  certain  cases  where  such  machinery  was  believed  by  us  not  to  be  a  good 
investment  for  the  farmer. 

We  have  maintained  the  rigid  refusal  of  such  advertising  as  that  of  electric  bells, 
consumption  cures,  cures  for  unsoundness  in  horses,  etc.  We  do  not  believe  that  all 
advertisements  of  medicine  are  harmful  or  useless.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  take  any  chances  on  recommending  something  that  may  be  a  disappointment,  and 
so  our  censorship  has  been  and  will  be  extremely  rigid. 

No  intoxicating  liquors,  no  patent  medicines  containing  alcohol,  no  chewing  tobacco, 
cigarettes  or  similar  objectionable  goods  will  be  accepted  as  the  subjects  of  advertising  in 
Farmer's  Magazine. 

We  believe  that  our  readers  will  approve  of  this  policy,  and  of  our  acceptance  of 
responsibility  for  square  dealing  of  advertisers  in  our  magazine.  We  wish  our  subscribers 
to  know  that  any  dealings  with  such  advertisers,  if  unsatisfactory  in  any  respect,  should 
be  described  to  us  so  that  we  may,  if  necessary,  assist  in  settling  the  same  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  subscriber.  We  undertake  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  loss  to  our 
subscribers  from  such  dealings  with  our  advertisers. 

Subscribers  will  understand,  of  course,  that  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  unsatisfactory 
business  dealings  which  have  not  arisen  through  advertising  in  the  magazine.  We  make 
it  a  condition,  therefore,  to  our  guarantee  to  our  advertisers  that  in  writing  to  such 
advertisers  our  subscribers  must  mention   Farmer's  Magazine  distinctly. 

It  has  proven  in  the  past  to  be  of  value  to  our  readers  to  know  that  they  may  place 
the  fullest  confidence  with  firms  with  whom  they  deal.  We  are  rendering  this  servk'e  to 
our  readers,  although  we  are  forced  to  refuse  a  good  deal  of  cash  revenue  from  advertising 
sources  in  order  to  do  so.  We  assure  them  that  the  service  will  be  continued  throughout 
the  coming  year  with  no  less  vigilance  and  good-will  on  our  part.  We  ask  their  friendly 
co-operation,   by   referring  distinctly   to  FARMER'S   MAGAZINE  when    writing   advertisers. 
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The  famous  Fraser  Valley  in 
British  Columbia  is  well  known 
throughout  Canada  for  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil.  Within  one  mile  of 
the  town  of  Cloverdale,  in  a  rich  dis- 
trict, we  have  a  large  number  of 
small  poultry  tracts  of  from  one  acre 
up 

Cloverdale  is  situated  on  the  Great 
Northern  and  British  Columbia  Elec- 
tric Railways  and  is  10  and  22  miles 
respectively  from  the  large  and  grow- 
ing markets  of  New  Westminster  and 
Vancouver.  The  soil  is  rich. 
Abundance  of  pure  water  on  the  pro- 
perty, near  school. 

The  climate  here  is  mild  the  year 
round  and  specially  favorable  for  the 
successful  raising   of  poultry.       Eggs 
last  year  brought  from  30c.   to  $1. 20 
per  dozen,    according    to    season.      Poultry  pro- 
duce to  the  extent  of  $2,250,000  is  imported  in- 
to this  province  each  year.      Much  of  this  comes  from  the 
State   of  Washington,   and  after  payment  of  freight  and 
handsome  profit  is  made. 

Lands  in  the  Fraser  Valley  are  being  taken  up  fast.  Our  prices 
range  from  $150  per  acre  up,  the  terms  being  one-fifth  cash,  the 
balance  being  spread  over  two  years.  From  an  investment 
standpoint  alone  these  tracts  are  good  buying,  as  the  Spring 
immigration  will  commence  very  soon.  If  interested,  ask  for  bird's-eye 
view  of  district  and  plan  of  property.     NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ACT. 

NATIONAL    FINANCE    COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Subscribed  Capital, 
Paid-up  capital, 
Reserve, 


$1,000,000 
541  400 
250.000 


Vancouver,  B.C 


FARM  AND  FRUIT  LANDS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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The  Big 
Circle  Waterpan. 


The  Air's 
Natural  Humidity 

on  a  balmy  spring  day  is 
from  60%  to  70%  but  in 
the  average  stove  or 
furnace  heated  house  in 
winter,  the  moisture  in 
the  air  drops  as  low  as 
25%  or  even  less. 

Such  dried  out,  parched 
air  seriously  affects  the 
throat  and  lungs  and 
general  vitality  of  the 
whole  family,  as  well  as 
being  destructive  to 
furniture,  books  and 
woodwork.  But  the  homes 
that  rejoice  in  a 

"Good  Cheer" 

Circle  Waterpan  Furnace 

have  nature's  moist  balmy  air  warming— not  parching— throughout 
the  entire  house.    They  have  a  healthy  heat  because  of  the  cons- 
truction of  the  big  circle  waterpan. 
This  encircles  the  furnace — it  is 
big  —  commodious  —  sensible — it 
\        '    lf5>^A/~\T-v^fc  H  I  t"l        holds  several  times  as  much  water 
1     HI'    ^(S®®©5!3 1  |,,IJ        as  the  makeshift  pan  in  the  average 
I      Ml*  \  "^^i^lj  II     0        Furnace — it  is  placed  just  at  the 
-  proper  position  to  catch  the  incom- 

ing air,  to  give  it  extra  moisture 
before  it  gets  to  the  heating  surface 
and  thus  the  air  supplied  to  every 
room  is  almost  as  humid  as  the 
outside  atmosphere. 

You  will  benefit  in  Health  and 

save  in  Pocket  by  installing  the 

Good  Cheer.    We  will  gladly 

send  you  our  literature 

fully  explaining 

all  about  it. 
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Are  You  One  of  the  Capable  Mer 
of  Your  Locality  ? 

Does  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all 
the  every-day  luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new 
watch,  bicycle,  or  possibly  an  extra  fall  suit  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  appoint  a  capable  man  in  your 
district  to  represent  Farmer's  Magazine. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  hundreds  of  energetic  men 
are  representing  our  publication  supplementing  limited 
home  incomes,  or,  in  other  cases,  making  this  work  their 
only  vocation.  Some  of  them  earn  more  than  managers 
of  leading  concerns. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors 
and  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  community.  You 
will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a  representative  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently 
your  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start. 

On  each  order,  new  or  renewal,  you  will  receive  a 
definite  commission,  so  that  your  salary  will  be  gauged 
entirely  by  your  efforts.  No  previous  business  exper- 
ience is  necessary.  We  coach  you  and  co-operate  with 
you  at  all  times.  If  you  will  write  us  to-day,  we  will 
gladly  tell  you  further  about  the  work. 

Do  not  delay  Writing 

Farmer's    Magazine3 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  ::  TORONTO,  CANADi 
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In  the  March  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine  there  are  several 
subjects  treated  which  will  be  of  much  interest  to  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  Canada.  Farmer's  Magazine  aims  to  give  to  the  farm 
home  high-class  literature  on  all  subjects,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
claim  the  sympathies  of  every  member  of  the  home.  How  well  it 
has  succeeded  in  this  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  over  1,000  sub- 
scriptions per  week  have  been  coming  in  to  Farmer's  Magazine 
during  the  last  two  months. 

"In  Farming  a  Province,"  the  story  of  Minister  Motherwell's 
work  in  Saskatchewan  will  be  as  interesting  as  romance. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Turney  has  an  interesting  article  telling  how  "New 
Brunswick  Is  Breaking  Out  in  Apples."  Farmers  in  the  West  will 
find  some  useful  information  and  be  awakened  to  the  situation 
created  by  weeds,  in  an  article  by  Allan  McQueen  on  "Weed  War 

in  the  West." 

Farmer's  Magazine  has  been  quoted  in  the  Telephone  world 
by  every  expert  and  politician  who  treats  on  the  subject.  Next 
issue  will  have  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  by  Mr.  Francis 
Dagger  that  have  yet  appeared.  As  every  one  knows,  the  United 
States  is  moving  in  the  matter  of  the  nationalization  of  telephones. 
This  article  compares  England,  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  women  of  the  home  will  enjoy  along  with  other  good 
things,  the  second  article  by  Dr.  MacMurchy  on  Medical  Inspec- 
tion of  Public  Schools. 

Students  of  Agriculture  everywhere  will  read  with  interest 
the  "Birth  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,"  by  George  E. 
Putnam. 

Farmers  who  are  building  new  homes  in  the  spring  will  find 
in  this  number  a  special  article  dealing  with  home  building,  show- 
ing different  styles  of  house  plans.  Silo  construction  will  also  be 
featured. 

Besides  these  special  articles  there  will  be  articles  on  alfalfa, 
good  roads,  poultry,  farm  power,  live  stock  and  the  Grange,  and 
Western  Farmers'  Organization. 
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Get  the  "  BURMAN "  Horse  Clipper 
It  lasts  a  lifetime— it  saves  time 

The  up-to-date  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  be 
without  this  great 
convenience,  as  it  will 
enable  him  to  keep  his 
horses  in  fine  trim  at 
very  little  cost.  Every 
user  endorses  the 
"BURMAN"  as  a  perfect 
and  durable  clipper. 

It  has  Ball  Bearings, 
Long  Shaft,  Hook  tor 
Holding  Head,  and 
Close  Clipping  Plates. 

Inquire  from 
your  nearest 
dealer.  If  he 
cannot  supply 
you  write  us 
direct. 

B  &  S.  H.  THOMPSON  &  CO.,  LTD.,    -    MONTREAL 


THE  FROST  &  WOOD  CO.,  Limited 

SMITH'S  FALLS,  CANADA. 

Wa  wf  tctwers  of 

Agricultural  Machinery  of  every 
description. 


MEND  THOSE  HOLES 

"Vol-Peek"  will  mend  holes  in  all  kinds  of 
Pots,  Pans  and  Boilers  in  two  minutes,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  half  a  cent  per  mend. 

It  will  mend  Graniteware.  Iron,  Tinware, 
Copper,  Brass,  Aluminum,  etc.  '"Vol-Peek" 
is  easy  to  use,  requires  no  tools  and  mends 
quickly.  25c  post-paid — enough  to  mend  50 
holes,  or  from  your  Dealer. 
H.  NAGLE  &  CO..  Montreal.  Qu*.,  Can. 


CLOSEST  PRICES  ON  THE 


BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

are   the   feature  of-  our   terms    to    our   customers.    You 
want  the  best — but  you  want  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 
A  few  districts  without  local  agents.     Write  its. 

SELKIRK  FENCE  CO..  Limited,  •   HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE— 28,107  acres  of  first-class  Wester 
Canada  Wheat  Land  at  a  low  price.  Owner  mus 
sell.     If  interested  write 

L.  A.  WALCH,  Box  2037,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
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Straight  Talks  on   Business 

By  William  Gamble 

liyE  CANNOT  do  better  than  quote  a  few  lines  of  the  Author's 
"  *      "  foreword"  as  a  guide  to  his  purpose  in  collecting  this  rich 
store  of  wisdom   and  suggestions  drawn   from   a  wide    experience 
of  business,  its  ways  and  personelle. 

"To  achieve  success  it  is  not  machinery  that  is  needed,  but  men, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  who  can  shake  off  the  slipshod 
indifference  which  besets  so  many  to-day ;  men  who  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  trend  of  things  around  tbem  and  who  feel  that  they 
are  in  business  not  as  a  pastime,  nor  as  an  unpleasant  necessity, 
but  as  a  human  duty,  to  fulfill  a  social  position  in  the  world; 
to  do  something,  if  possible,  which  will  leave  it,  if  only  in  their 
owr>    Uttle   circle,  better  than  they  found  it." 


SOME  CHAPTER   HEADINGS 

"On  Advertising." 
"About    Profit." 
"About    Giving    Credit." 
"The   Man   We   Want." 


"On    Observation." 
"Machinery   Versus  Labor." 
"Old  Men  Versus  Young  Men.' 
"Expedients." 


'The   Essence   of  Business. 


Price 


$1.00,    Postpaid 


Technical  Books,  143  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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"How  to  Build  a 
Barn"  is  more  than  its 
name  implies.  It  tells 
more  than  how  to  .build 
a  barn.  Besides  giving 
complete  plans  and  spe- 
cifications for  eight  ideal 
barns,  it  contains  many 
helpful  hints  that  the 
practical  farmer  will  be 
glad  to  act  upon,  even 
though  his  barn  is  al- 
ready built.  These 
things,  in  themselves, 
may  save  you  hundreds 
of  dollars.  No  farmer 
can  afford  to  neglect  this 
opportunity  —  send  for 
the  book  to-day. 


Get  the  Help 
of  This   Book 
In  Planning 
Your   New  Barn 


Don't  be  satisfied  this  time  with  a  barn  that  is 
not  thoroughly  modern  in  every  detail.  Build  the 
model  barn  of  your  locality.  Show  your  progressive- 
ness  by  making  it  the  most  roomy,  convenient  and 
up-to-date  of  all  barns — one  that  your  neighbors  will 
want  to  pattern  after. 

This  book,  which  was  especially  written  by  experts, 
will  tell  you  how  to  do  this  at  a  cost  that  will  be  well 
within  the  amount  you  are  willing  to  spend.  It  con- 
tains numerous  plans  and  complete  specifications  for 
all  kinds  of  barns — Horse  Barns,  Dairy  Barns,  Stock 
or  General  Purpose  Barns. 

"How  To  Build  A  Barn" 

will  also  guide  you  in  the  selection  of  the  best 
materials.  It  mentions  especially  Gait  Steel  Shingles 
and  Sidings.  It  explains  how  these  materials  are 
superior  to  wooden  shingles  and  sidings,  and  shows 
plainly  that  they  will  cost  you  less. 

For  instance,  wood  shingle  roofs  are  a  constant 
source  of  trouble.  They  leak,  corrode,  invite  fire  and 
gather  dirt  and  weight  with  rain  or  snow.  A  Gait 
Steel  Shingle  roof  is  lighter,  stronger,  weatherproof 
and  fireproof.  It  requires  less  bracing  and  enables 
you  to  build  with  equal  security  at  less  cost. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  Gait  Steel  Sidings. 
Each    has  been     especially     designed      for  its 
peculiar  purpose.     You   should  look    carefully 
into     the     many    special     patented  features 
of  Gait  products. 


THE  GALT  ART  METAL  CO.,  Limited 


General  Contractors  Supply  Co.,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Estey&  Co.,  St.  John.N.B. 

R.  Chestnut  &  Sons.  Frederic kton,  N.B. 

J.  L.  Lachance,  Ltd.,  253  St.  Paul  St., 

Quebec.  Que. 
Wm.  Gray  Sons-Campbell.  Ltd., 

583  St.  Paul  St.,  Montreal.  Que. 

150-154  Stone  Road 


BRANCHES 


Montague  Sash  &  Door  Factory,  Montague,  P.E.I. 
Fife  Hardware  Co.,  Fort  William,  Ont. 
Gait  Art  Metal  Co  ,  Ltd.. 

839  Henry  Ave..  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Gorman,  Clancey  &  Grindley. Ltd.  .Calgary,  Aha 
Gorman, Clancey  &  Grindley.  Ltd  ,  Edmonton," 
D.  R.  Morrison.  7 1 4  Richard  St..  Vancouver.B.C 


Gait,  Ont 


It   will   pay   you   to  answer  advertisements. 


A  LSftftk  Homks 


"A  little  home,  I  know, 

But  large  enough  for  love." 

(Did  she  speak  of  the  human  nest 
below, 
Or  the  one  on  the  branch  above?) 

"Their  curtains  are  of  leaves, 

Their  servants  Hope  and  Joy." 

(Is  it  owned  by  the  birds  beside  the 
eaves, 
Or  the  new- wed  girl  and  boy? 

•'The  roof?     A  living  thing 
Too  wonder-sweet  for  word." 

(Oh,  is  it  a  guardian  angel's  wing, 
Or  the  breast  of  a  brooding  bird?) 

"And  day  is  set  to  song, 

And  night  is  wed  to  peace." 
(To    which    fair  home  these  things 
belong ; 
Pray  God  they  do  not  cease.) 

— Ethelwyn   Wetherald. 
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A  Review  of  Rural  Life 


CHICKENS  COME  HOME  TO  ROOST 

There  is  considerable  political  unrest  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  just  now.  The 
farmers'  organizations  of  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba and  Ontario  have  voiced  in  no  uncer- 
tain words  the  dissatisfaction  that  exists 
among  the  agriculturists  of  Canada.  The 
Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers  are  to  meet 
this  month,  and  from  all  accounts  they 
will  put  on  record  some  vigorous  sentences 
in  regard  to  the  present  conditions.  It  is 
a  common  report  that  the  farmers  of  the 
western  wheat  fields  have  lost  many  mil- 
lions this  year 'owing  to  the  lack  of  rail- 
way facilities  and  markets.  The  worst  has 
not  yet  been  heard  from. 

Consumers  in  the  cities  and  towns  are 
clamoring  for  some  surcease  from  this 
grinding  squeeze  on  their  bread  and  butter 
problem.  Prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  mounting  up  on  eagle's  wings.  Rents 
are  too  high  and  coal  is  costing  too  much, 
so  that  the  earnings  of  the  average  work- 
ing man  cannot  be  converted  into  his  sup- 
plies, on  any  so  like  an  advantageous  ex- 
change as  could  be  done  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  evident  that  some  chickens  are 
coming  home  to  roost! 

&   *   * 

SHORTAGE  OF  BEEF 

The  fight  for  good  beef  seems  to  be  on 
in  earnest.  Consumers  all  over  are  saying 
that  they  have  to  pay  too  much  for  their 


steaks.  On  top  of  this  comes  the  report 
from  the  butchers  and  dealers  that  they 
cannot  handle,  at  a  profit,  the  beef  they 
are  now  supplying  and  so  must  raise  the 
prices. 

This  would  not  be  so  bad,  as  one  house- 
wife remarked,  if  the  quality  of  the  meat 
was  first-class  when  we  paid  a  big  price. 
That  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  beef  ani- 
mals for  the  consumption  of  our  own  Cana- 
dian people,  is  all  too  evident.  The  fight 
for  better  beef  must  go  on. 

In  an  article  in  the  January  issue  the 
point  was  emphasized  that  the  beef  indus- 
try had  practically  no  encouragement  in 
Canada  except  through  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  breeders  and  their  awards  at  the  live 
stock  shows.  The  dairy  industry,  the  hog 
industry,  the  sheep  industry  and  even 
poultry  have  been  either  particularly 
assisted  by  the  Government  or  a  commis- 
sion appointed  to  report  their  findings.  But 
the  beef  industry  seems  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  socialist  candidate  in  a  Canadian 
election — getting  scanty  consideration. 

The  timely  warning  just  issued  by  Dr. 
Rutherford,  Dominion  Live  Stock  Com- 
missioner, will,  it  is  hoped,  have  some 
effect  in  waking  up  the  people  of  Canada 
and  especially  the  Government  to  the  real 
condition  of  things. 

The  farms  of  yesterday  which  support- 
ed their  herds  of  good,  general  produce 
cattle  are  not  to  be  seen  to-day  in  the  older 
provinces.  The  big  Shorthorn  milk  cows 
of  those  days  has  disappeared  and  in  her 
place  we  find  a  nondescript  animal  that 
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would  take  more  than  a  Veterinary  In- 
spector General  to  classify.  The  average 
farmer  always  gets  the  worst  end  of  this 
deal  because  he  always  falls  below  the  best 
there  is,  and  when  that  best  is  a  dairy 
type,  and  the  dairy  types  have  been  mak- 
ing big  inroads  into  Ontario,  he  is  certain 
to  get  a  poor  compromise  between  a 
Shorthorn  and  a  Holstein,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

We  are  not  decrying  the  introduction  of 
the  dairy  breeds  by  any  means.  They 
have  made  good  and  are  doing  splendid 
work  in  building  up  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture as  any  body  who  has  traveled  through 
Oxford  and  Leeds  County  in  Ontario  will 
confirm. 

But  in  this  supplanting  of  the  old,  gen- 
eral farm  stock  of  cattle,  the  Shorthorn 
breed  has  not  been  given  a  fair  nor  a 
square  deal.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  men 
who  loved  the  work,  such  as  the  Millers, 
the  Davidsons,  the  Watts  and  scores  of 
others  of  Canadian  breeders  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  many,  the  breed  would 
have  had  small  hope  of  being  maintained 
on  the  Canadian  farm. 

Dr.  Rutherford  struck  the  dominant 
note  of  the  discussion  when  he  indicted 
the  Government,  and  even  breeders  them- 
selves, with  almost  criminal  negligence  in 
fostering  the  raising  of  the  dairy  Short- 
horn in  Canada.  Old  England  points  with 
pride  to  her  work  in  this  regard  and  the 
herds  of  dairy  Shorthorn  that  are  kept 
there  are  a  credit  to  the  farmsteads  of  the 
country.  If  Canadians  are  to  benefit  by 
the  home  production  of  our  beef,  more 
encouragement  must  be  given  to  the 
breeding  of  this  animal  on  the  average 
Canadian  farm.  The  dairy  breeds  are 
special  breeds  and  unless  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  specialists  they  become  worse 
than  the  average  cow  of  yesterday.  They 
have  to  have  careful  treatment,  and  when 
we  have  so  many  farmers  whose  inclina- 
tions do  not  run  to  dairying  or  to  any 
special  form  of  live  stock,  they  want  a 
cow  that  can  give  a  fair  quantity  of  milk 
as  well  as  to  raise  the  calf  that  will  turn 
into  prime  beef  in  due  course. 

As  to  the  question  of  a  commission,  it 
does  not  strike  us  that  this  is  the  most  fav- 
orable way  of  getting  at  the  situation,  al- 
though it  would  emphasize  greatly  the 
need  of  help  for  the  beef  industry.    Most 


of  the  people  know  what  we  want  and  it  j 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  question  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  tackle  at  once. 

X   *  X 

ALBERTA  FARMERS  DECIDE 
WISELY 

In  deciding  not  to  select  candidates  for 
the  Provincial  and  Federal  Parliaments, 
the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  have  acted 
wisely. 

It  would  make  a  sorry  chapter  if  the 
story  of  farm  organizations  that  have  en- 
tered politics  were  to  be  written.  The  Pat- 
rons of  Industry  that  cut  such  a  swath  in 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  some  few  years 
ago,  did  more  harm  than  good.  They 
succeeded  in  electing  a  large  number  of 
candidates  that  practically  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  The  most  of  these  candi- 
dates were  in  harmony  with  the  Liberal 
party,  and  this  fact  at  once  antagonized 
a  large  body  of  Conservative  farmers  in 
the  province.  Not  only  this,  but  the  ex- 
periences of  these  men  who  were,  at  once, 
projected  into  the  thick  of  the  political 
game,  were  not  such  as  could  come  out  of 
an  engagement  in  political  strategy  and 
publicity  with  flying  colors.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  party  was  demoraliz- 
ed during  the  life  of  one  Legislature,  and 
its  impress  upon  the  farming  life  of  the 
country  has  retarded  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural organization  by  many  years. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom for  any  body  of  people  to  club  to- 
gether in  order  to  secure  representatives  in 
Parliament.  This  bears  on  the  face  of  it 
an  injustice.  If  the  demands  of  this  body 
of  people  are  right,  there  is  always  some- 
one in  either  party  to  take  up  their  ques- 
tions if  for  nothing  more  than  for  party 
advantage.  But  when  taken  up,  these 
questions  have  to  be  threshed  out,  and  so 
the  rights  of  the  minority  are  successfully 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  at 
large. 

The  farmer  would  not  stand  for  one  in- 
stant a  cornering  of  the  representation  in 
Parliament  by  the  manufacturers,  by  the 
middlemen  or  by  the  professional  men. 
The  same  rule  must  hold  good  here.  Our 
members  of  Parliament  must  not  be 
sectional. 
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While  there  are  many  disadvantages  and 
defects  in  party  government,  it  is  the  best 
we  have  at  present,  and  in  that  lies  the  best 
means  we  have  of  accomplishing  the  ends 
for  which  we  are  striving. 

When  a  member  is  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment he  is  sent  there  to  represent  all  the 
people.  He  must  not  favor  the  few  or  the 
many,  but  give  due  consideration  to  all 
sides  of  the  case.  If  the  United  Farmers 
of  Alberta  were  to  put  their  candidates 
into  the  field  and  to  elect  them,  as,  no 
doubt,  they  could  in  many  cases,  they 
would  at  once  set  up  an  antagonism  that 
would  eventually  prove  their  undoing. 
The  ends  for  which  they  are  striving  can 
best  be  served  by  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  members  of  both  parties  to 
represent  them,  and  from  past,  as  well  as 
present  history,  we  judge  this  to  be  a  most 
effective  way. 

*   X   * 

ATTEND  TO  THE  HOPPER 

The  last  Dominion  convention  of  fruit 
growers  was  held  at  Ottawa  in  1906. 
Since  that  time  the  production  of  fruit 
in  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  has  in- 
creased enormously,  Nova  Scotia  alone  ex- 
porting at  that  time  a  shipment  of  half 
a  million  barrels,  while  this  year  this 
amount  has  been  increased  by  over  a  mil- 
lion. The  third  convention,  which  meets 
February  14th  to  16th,  will  find  the  fruit 
industry  of  Canada  several  strides  in  ad- 
vance. 

British  Columbia  has  been  planting 
fruit  trees,  almost  a  million  a  year.  On- 
tario has  also  been  developing  her  apple 
districts  enormously.  New  Brunswick  is 
waking  up  and  rubbing  her  eyes  in  no 
uncertain  manner.  While  Prof.  Hutt,  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  despite 
all  these  preparations  that  are  being  made 
for  the  future  adequate  fruit  supply,  said 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  production  of 
apples  is  going  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand. Good  spies  are  selling  in  Ontario 
to-day  for  more  than  oranges. 

Opinions  are  frequently  expressed  in 
the  fruit  growing  sections,  by  some  farm- 
ers, that  they  will  not  get  sale  for  their 
apples  when  the  millions  of  young  trees 
now  being  planted  come  into  bearing. 
These  words  of  Prof.  Hutt  would  be  most 


assuring  to  them.  Besides,  with  all  our 
apple  plantings,  there  seems  to  be  a  short- 
age in  good  fruit  all  over  the  American 
continent. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  First, 
the  enemies  of  the  apple  are  many,  and 
necessitate  much  labor  to  fight  them. 
Second,  the  marketing  of  apples  is  by  no 
means  perfect.  The  many  co-operative 
bodies  of  fruit  growers  find  a  ready  sale 
for  their  fruit  in  the  Old  Countries  and  in 
the  big  cities  of  market,  at  good  figures. 
Third,  the  distribution  of  fruit  by  our 
railway  companies  is  not  yet  perfect. 
Fourth,  although  grading  and  packing  by 
the  grower  is  greatly  improved,  yet  too 
many  yet  handle  apples  like  potatoes. 

The  good  that  followed  the  discussion 
on  transportation,  markets,  the  Fruit 
Marks  Act,  and  adulteration  of  fruit  pro- 
ducts at  the  last  conference  is  apparent  to 
all  who  will  look  back  over  the  past  six 
years. 

There  is  much  yet  to  do  along  these 
lines.  Some  questions  such  as  nursery 
control  and  compulsory  inspection  of  fruit 
trees  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  fore- 
front of  the  discussion  this  year.  The 
farmer  and  his  interests  ought  to  be  para- 
mount. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  to  the  success- 
ful production  of  fruit  lies  in  the  frauds 
that  are  being  perpetrated  on  the  farmers 
by  the  fake,  so-called  nurseries,  and  fruit 
vending  tramps  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
An  article  in  this  issue  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine summed  up  the  situation  well,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  person  interested 
in  the  question. 

The  discussions  of  the  last  conference 
were  directed  largely  to  the  "spout"  end 
of  fruit  growing.  Let  us  this  time  get  back 
to  the  "hopper."  The  farmer  has  shown 
himself  ready  to  drink  in  all  information 
that  he  can  get.  He  is  willing  to  act  upon 
the  recommendation  of  experts.  He  is 
now  thirsting  for  information.  The  last 
meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Ontario, 
at  Toronto,  showed  a  wonderful  activity 
among  young  farmers,  and  a  demand  for 
information.  It  is,  therefore,  in  popular 
language,  "up  to"  the  Dominion  Fruit 
Branch  to  first,  establish  more  demonstra- 
tion farms,  where  exact  fruit  information 
can  be  given  for  every  district  in  the  Dom- 
inion; second,  to  pass  laws  against  fraud 
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in  the  sale  of  fruit  trees,  embodying  the 
best  known  ideas  on  the  subject;  third,  to 
encourage  the  production  of  first-class  fruit 
put  up  in  first-class  style,  and  to  provide 
easy  access  to  the  best  markets. 

Private  enterprises  often  find  it  a  great 
advantage  to  maintain  expensive  informa- 
tion and  demonstration  departments  in 
ther  commercial  work.  Much  more 
so,  then,  ought  the  Government  to  lead 
in  this  work.  We  have  too  little 
money  set  aside  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  if  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Borden  is  as 
enthused  about  agriculture  as  his  recent 
utterances  would  warrant  us  in  believing, 
and  if  the  Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  who  was,  first  of  all,  a 
fruit  grower,  believes  in  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  fruit  growers,  these  men  have  a 
chance  now  to  put  a  million  dollars  into 
the  fruit  business  of  Canada. 

Iron  and  steel  bounties  as  well  as  rail- 
way subsidies  have  been  voted  by  the  mil- 
lions without  hardly  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. Yet  in  the  matter  of  production  of 
fruit,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  a  most  parsimonious 
policy  is  followed.  We  believe  the  country 
will  stand  behimi  the  Government  in 
spending  at  least  a  decent  amount  in  en- 
couraging production  on  a  larger  scale  of 
high-class  fruit. 

X  X  * 

FARM  ORGANIZATION 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  farm  organi- 
zation which  commands  the  support  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  farmers? 

Mr.  Drury  tells  the  need  for  such  or- 
ganizations in  this  issue  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine. Many  will  read  every  word  he  has  to 
say  with  the  greatest  care,  and  many  will 
agree  with  him  almost  eye  to  eye. 

But  the  many  here  mentioned  fade  into 
insignificance  when  we  survey  the  vast 
multitude  of  men  who  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  many  then  be- 
comes the  few. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Governments  to 
aid,  of  colleges  to  instruct,  of  societies  to 
benefit  and  of  the  agricultural  press  to 
show,  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who 
are  not  reached  at  all. 

How  shall  they  be  saved  except  they 
hear,  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher? 


This  is  indeed  the  great  problem  of  i 
agriculture.  The  indifferent  man  on  the! 
farm  is  the  man  who  is  doing  all  the! 
harm.  He  it  is  who  is  retarding  progress j 
and  preventing  our  farm  people  uniting 
in  a  body  to  take  measures  to  improve  j 
their  conditions. 

Why  is  it  we  have  so  many  of  these  in- 
different men?  One  reason  we  may  say,| 
lies  in  the  fact  that  agriculture  produces 
an  independent  self-contained  sort  of  be- 
ing, who,  not  realizing  his  absolute  need 
for  a  fellow  worker,  resents  all  attempts  to 
bring  him  into  an  organization  with  his 
fellows,  for  fear  that  his  independence  will 
be  compromised. 

Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  isolated  from  thp; 
industrial  world.  They  think  in  sections,  i 
Each  man  is  the  head  of  a  little  common- 
wealth, and,  like  a  Kruger,  or  a  Cromwell, 
is  not  desirous  of  sharing  his  sovereignty. 

This  point  is  made  clear  to  the  casual 
observer,  who  will  note  that  it  is  only  in' 
the  cities  that  socialism  gathers  head.  It 
is  only  in  industrial  centres  that  socialistic 
tendencies  are  noticed. 

A  present  example  of  this  is  Germany, 
at  present  just  recovering  from  a  general 
election.  Since  she  has  become  an  indus- 
trial nation  socialism  has  spread.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  one  of  the  means  taken  by 
nature  to  right  conditions  which  are  large- 
ly built  up  by  reason  of  the  control  of 
capital  by  a  few  men. 

The  same  capitalistic  tendencies  may 
live  in  the  breasts  of  every  farmer,  but  he 
is  working  on  so  small  a  scale  and  is  pro- 
ducing wealth  almost  entirely  by  his  own 
exertions,  that  he  does  not  become  a 
menace  to  others.  He  is  his  own  worst 
enemy  in  that  he  does  not  see  that  organi- 
zation with  his  fellow  farmer  is  highly 
necessary  in  the  business  world  to-day. 

Western  Canada  has  seen  this  month 
the  convention  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta  at  Edmonton,  the  Grain  Growers 
at  Brandon,  and  the  Dominion  Grange  at 
Toronto.  The  Saskatchewan  Grain  Grow- 
ers meet  this  month.  These  four  organi- 
zations are  component  parts  of  the  Domin- 
ion Council  of  Agriculture,  and  this  is  an 
organization  that  seems  to  be  formed  on 
right  lines,  and  one  with  which  every 
thinking  farmer  in  Canada  should  get  in 
touch. 
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It  is  useless  for  a  few  farmers  to  try  to 
fight  the  battles  for  the  whole  lot,  and 
then  when  the  critical  time  comes  for  the 
farmers  to  divide  up  into  their  old  party 
lines,  and  so  allow  the  industrial  world  to 
do  as  it  wishes.  It  is  this  cat's  play  with 
the  farm  votes  that  is  playing  hobbs  with 
the  farmer,  and  the  sooner  our  farmers 
resent  it,  the  better. 

$   &  & 

THE  WOMEN'S   INSTITUTES 

One  of  the  noted  movements  of  1910 
was  the  strength  of  the  so-called  Women's 
Movement.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
of  the  world  the  women  have  been  taking- 
stock  of  their  situation,  and  have  decided 
upon  reorganization  of  the  systems  in 
which  they  live.  In  some  parts  this  move- 
ment has  broken  out  into  a  demand  for 
votes.  In  others,  it  shows  itself  in  the 
entry  of  women  into  the  professions. 
Others  still  are  proving  their  right  to  a 
share  in  the  political  honors  of  the  day. 

It  was  this  movement  caught  at  its  crest 
that  wafted  the  Women's  Institutes  of  On- 
tario to  their  commanding  position  of  to- 
day. They  'have  exceeded  the  expectation 
of  everyone.  The  apparently  listless 
mothers  in  the  country  home  heard  the 
call  and  responded  in  a  manner  that  would 
do  credit  to  trained  workers.  They  met 
in  thousands  of  meetings  over  the  province 
last  year.  Women  who  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  express  in  public  their  convictions, 
have  taken  a  hold  of  some  live  problems, 
and  have  worked  wonders  in  the  educa- 
tional and  social  spheres  in  which  they 
move. 

No  one  can  say  that  they  have  not  done 
a  good  work  in  every  instance.  No  prob- 
lem has  seemed  to  great  for  them,  and  the 
simple,  easy  way  in  which  difficulties  were 
overcome  makes  interesting  stories  at  their 
conventions. 

Dr.  Falconer,  president  of  the  Toronto 
University,  struck  the  key-note  of  this  suc- 
cessful movement  in  his  address  when  he 
said,  "that  it  is  not  poverty,  but  it  is  the 
want  of  interest  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  social  misery."  The  women  have  taken 
an  interest,  and  have  felt  their  need,  and 
because  of  those  interests  the  lives  in  many 
a  farm  home  are  uplifted  and  strengthen- 
ed. 


NOVA  SCOTTA  AND  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are 
particularly  adapted  for  the  raising  of 
sheep.  A  perusal  of  the  report  just  issued 
by  the  commissioners,  Dryden  and  Ritch, 
makes  this  point  clear.  Much  of  their 
land  is  hilly,  stoney  and  rough,  and  grows 
an  abundance  of  short,  sweet  grass  and 
white  clover.  In  contrast  to  many  other 
portions  of  the  country  the  heavy  dews 
and  frequent  showers  tend  to  keep  the 
grass  green  all  the  feeding  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  winters  set  in  early, 
and  are  severe,  and  require  much  prepara- 
tion for  winter  feeding.  However,  these 
requirements  are  not  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  other  stock,  and  winter  feeding  of 
lambs  could  easily  be  increased  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farm.  The  same  report  brings 
out  the  fact  that  the  main  points  that  tell 
against  sheep  raising  are  dogs,  poor  fenc- 
ing, insufficient  help  and  lack  of  ambi- 
tion. 

Everybody  knows  that  dogs  are  a  men- 
ace to  sheep,  and  yet  the  sheepmen  them- 
selves require  the  services  of  a  good,  dog 
at  times,  and  are  often  the  people  who 
object  to  any  legislation  against  the  dogs. 
If  each  dog  were  taxed  and  tagged  witJi 
the  owner's  name,  and  the  dog  law  vigor- 
ously enforced,  this  objection  would  be 
largely  overcome. 

In  regard  to  fences,  here  is  a  point 
where  education  will  work  wonders.  The 
old  pole  fences  of  the  first  settlers  have 
about  passed  away,  and  it  seems  that  the 
sons  in  many  instances  are  not  enterpris- 
ing enough  to  build  new  fences  that  will 
safeguard  the  sheep.  Barb  wire  looks  too 
much  like  a  lazy  man's  device. 

The  question  of  insufficient  help  is  one 
that  sihould  not  trouble  sheep  raisers,  as 
very  little  help  is  required.  The  mines 
and  factories  of  the  adjacent  States  have 
taken  away  the  young  men,  while  the  girls 
flock  to  the  city,  where  there  is  more  life 
and  opportunity,  thus  leaving  the  old  folks 
to  run  the  farm.  One  might  reasonably 
assert  that  if  the  old  folks  had  gotten  more 
interest  established  in  their  farm,  and  had 
added  new  interests  for  their  growing 
family,  fewer  of  them  would  have  left,  as 
there  is  nothing  so  killing  as  monotony. 
It  is  this  ambitious    spirit    that   seems  to 
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be  the  basis  of  so  many  of  our  agricultural 
difficulties.  A  spirit  of  resignation  on  the 
farm  is  a  fatal  symptom.  The  afflicted  one 
soon  develops  laziness,  signs  of  energy  are 
lacking,  and  nothing  that  he  does  seems  to 
prosper. 

To  have  a  small  outlook,  to  live  in  a 
little  world  and  to  pass  opportunity  by, 
will  kill  any  man,  and  it  seems  to  have 
done  its  deathly  work  on  many  of  the 
Maritime  farms. 

?R    7K    7R 

A  MILLION  FOR  MANITOBA 

Manitoba,  the  so-called  postage  stamp 
province  of  Canada,  and  one  of  the  bright- 
est, rural,  residential  districts  in  the  Dom- 
inion, is  looking  three  ways  for  food  sup- 
plies. 

At  a  recent  banquet  in  Winnipeg,  at 
which  all  the  leading  men  and  interests  of 
the  country  were  represented,  the  astonish- 
ing statement  was  made  that  over  three 
million  dollars'  worth  of  food  products 
such  as  butter,  cheese,  milk,  cream,  pota- 
toes, apples,  mutton,  beef,  pork,  etc.,  were 
imported  into  Manitoba  last  year.  Con- 
sidering the  fertile  acres  of  this  province, 
and  the  fact  that  her  population  is  not  very 
dense,  only  7.1  to  the  square  mile  as  com- 
pared with  26  in  the  neighboring  State  of 
Minnesota,  it  looks  like  poor  husbandry 
and  poorer  politics,  for  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  to  prevail. 

The  slogan,  a  Million  for  Manitoba,  was 
the  one  that  dominated  this  meeting,  and 
is  noteworthy  that  each  speaker  was  en- 
thused with  the  idea  of  increasing  Mani- 
toba's home  productions.  The  first  steps, 
naturally,  are  immigration,  and  how  best 
to  hold  the  settlers  on  the  land. 

One  great  reason  for  the  abandoning  of 
the  old  farms  of  Manitoba  and  for  the 
slowness  in  growth  of  the  small  farm  idea, 
is  the  fact  that  the  average  settler  prefers 
the  large  farm  with  its  wider  possibilities 
for  the  use  of  machinery,  opening  up  in 
the  big  provnoes  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta. 

Just  how  far  Manitoba  can  be  successful 
in  retaining  small  farmers  in  her  province 
while  wheat  lands  hold  out  their  induce- 
ments for  big  returns,  is  problematical. 
Ontario  and  the  older  provinces  have  the 
same   thing  to  fight  against,   and  move- 


ments as  that  instance  in  Lambton  County 
in  the  recent  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine, 
and  like  the  one  in  the  St.  John  River 
Valley,  New  Brunswick,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  March  issue  of  the  magazine, 
are  symptoms  of  such  an  awakening. 

The  most  effective  argument  is  to  show 
the  farmer  that  he  can  make  money.  In 
these  modern  days  the  young  man  first  of: 
all  wants  to  be  fairly  sure  that  his  life 
work  can  be  taken  up  with  a  fair  chance 
of  making  good.  To  this  end  all  illustra- 
tions of  what  others  have  done  and  what 
others  can  do  are  of  great  service  to  him. 
Thus,  we  arrive  at  the  necessity  of  small 
demonstration  farms  in  every  locality 
where  someone  can,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, but  with  extraordinary  enthusi- 
asm, so  manage  a  small  place  that  the  work 
becomes  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

There  is  also  something  in  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  farmer  has  not  used  his  own 
brains  enough  to  develop  the  force  and  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  around  him.  The  young 
man  hears  of  money  being  made  in  thei 
big  wheat  fields  of  the  west,  and  it  makes 
him  impatient.  But  not  as  much  publi- 
city is  given  to  the  man  who  is  doing  well 
in  the  fruit  valleys  of  British  Columbia, 
or  on  the  splendid  farms  of  old  Ontario, 
or  the  special  fruit  growing  areas  by  Nia- 
gara, where  land  is  selling  at  a  thousand 
dollars  an  acre  and  paying  good  dividends. 
The  Manitoba  Government  will  do  well  to 
demonstrate  to  her  people  that  money  can 
be  made  in  producing  their  own  foodstuffs 
and  placing  these  in  the  centres  of  con- 
sumption without  an  enormous  middle- 
man's profits.  How  best  to  work  this  out 
is  the  duty  of  her  statesmen. 

/TN        /T\        STl 

EDUCATION  IN  WOOL 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at 
the  recent  International  Live  Stock  Show 
in  Chicago  was  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers' exhibit  of  wools  in  all  the  stages  of 
its  preparation.  To  the  student  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  different  wools  and  of  their  ap- 
pearance after  the  different  processes,  was 
indeed  a  revelation.  The  grading  of  the 
wool  is  in  itself  a  valuable  lesson.  (  It 
teaches  the  value  of  little  things.  It  im- 
presses upon  one  the  fact  that  he  must  be 
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exact  in  his  work.  The  Cotswold  fibre  in 
a  merino  fleece  would  be  as  much  out  of 
place  as  a  pig  in  a  parlor  or  a  stalk  of 
wheat  in  an  oat  field. 

Our  Canadian  farm  boys  are  sadly  lack- 
ing in  the  knowledge  of  fleeces,  wools, 
wool  grading  and  wool  marketing.  Many 
a  farmer  pays  no  attention  whatever  to 
the  wool  growing  on  his  farm.  The  sheep 
ran  out  of  doors  among  thorns,  burrs,  in 
snow  or  chaff,  in  cobweb-hung  buildings 
or  in  any  old  place,  and  when  shearing 
time  comes  the  nondescript  fleece  is  expect- 
ed to  bring  as  much  as  perfectly  graded 
fleeces  of  the  expert  wool-growing  districts. 

The  manufacturer  has  first  to  grade 
this  wool,  then  clean  it,  and  by  the  time 
this  is  done  there  is  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  original  weight  left  for  him.  More- 
over, it  often  happens  that  such  wools 
have  fibres  that  are  not  uniform,  owing  to 
the  periods  of  improper  feeding  of  the 
sheep. 

It  must  be  said  that  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  knew  more  about  wool 
fibres  than  we  do  to-day.  The  spinning 
wheel  was  seen  in  every  home,  and  the 
wool  from  a  few  sheep  was  carefully 
handled,  washed  and  woven  into  yarn 
ready  for  the  home-spun  clothes  of  the 
family. 

The  dairy  industry  of  Canada  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds  under  the 
educational  work  of  the  Government,  the 
breed  societies  and  the  farmers'  meetings, 
it  is  within  reason  to  expect  that  wool 
growing  and  mutton  production  will  in- 
crease also  under  careful  study  of  the  situ- 
ation by  the  farmers.  As  time  goes  on  it 
becomes  apparently  clear  that  education 
is  the  one  great  thing  needful  in  the 
sphere  of  farm  activity. 

*  *  * 

THE  WORLD'S  BUTTER  AND 
CHEESE 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
191  l's  dairy  trade  is  the  rise  of  Australia 
into  a  first  rate  exporting  country.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,"  said  J.  A.  Ruddick,  at 
Campbellford,  Ontario,  "Australia  alone 
ranks  next  to  Denmark  among  butter  ex- 
porting countries  to-dav.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase,  Australia's  exports  will  ex- 


ceed those  of  Denmark  in  a  few  years. 
Dairying  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
Agriculture  in  New  Zealand,  and  as  new 
country  is  opened  up,  the  settlers  now  take 
up  dairying,  whereas,  in  the  past  the  ten- 
dency was  to  engage  in  sheep  raising. 
Many  of  the  large  sheep  "runs"  are  being 
cut  up  into  smaller  allotments  for  dairy 
farming.  There  are  large  areas  yet  to  be 
cleared  and  brought  under  pasture. 

"In  Australia,  also  the  conditions  have 
changed  greatly  in  favor  of  dairying  of 
late  years.  It  was  considered  at  one  time 
that  much  of  the  country  was  too  hot  for 
the  successful  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese,  but  with  the  aid  of  mechanical  re- 
frigeration, the  dairying  industry  is  being 
pushd  rapidly  north,  even  into  sub-tropi- 
cal Queensland. 

"It  was  also  thought  at  one  time  that 
the  cattle  tick  would  be  a  permanent 
menace  to  dairying  in  many  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, but  that  difficulty  has  been  large- 
ly overcome,  and  the  tick  is  now  well  un- 
der control.  As  in  New  Zealand,  there 
are  large  territories  still  unoccupied  which 
will  eventually  support  a  great  number  of 
cattle." 

??\       ^       Tfs 

FEWER  COWS,  MORE  MILK 

The  total  exports  of  dairy  products  from 
Canada  during  1911  were  considerably 
less  than  for  the  year  1910.  In  cheese 
alone  the  exports  fell  off  about  fourteen 
million  pounds.  But  the  shipments  of 
butter  went  up  some  six  million  pounds. 
Another  feature  of  the  returns  is  the 
lessened  shipments  of  cream  to  the  United 
States,  the  returns  showing  1,073,765 
pounds  in  1911,  as  against  1,651,972 
pounds  in  1910.  As  is  well-known,  the 
shipping  of  cream  came  into  prominence 
three  years  ago  by  the  mistake  in  the 
United  States  revision  of  their  tariff  sche- 
dules, when  the  duty  on  cream  was  inad- 
vertently placed  at  5c,  instead  of  50c. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to  this 
story  that  must  be  read  before  the  moral  i- 
zer  gets  to  work. 

A  glance  at  the  money  returns  tells  a 
different  story.  The  receipts  for  1911,  de- 
spite this  lessened  quantity  exported,  were 
$24,716,967.  as  against  $23,831,536  in 
1910. 
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The  total  value  of  our  dairy  exports 
have  shown  an  annual  increase  for  the 
past  three  years.  Still  these  exports  are 
under  seven  million  dollars  less  than  they 
were  in  1903,  which  was  a  record  year. 

However,  a  more  interesting  story  is 
the  sequel  of  this  when  we  note  that  the 
increase  in  home  consumption  is,  accord- 
ing to  J.  A.  Ruddick,  Dominion  Dairy 
Commissioner,  greater  by  25  millions  of 
dollars  than  it  was  in  1903.  This  leaves 
our  total  productions  of  dairy  products  on 
the  right  side  by  about  $18',000,000. 

It  is  said,  remarks  the  same  authority, 
that  there  are  fewer  milch  cows  in  Ontario 
than  formerly.  If  this  be  so  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  average 
yield  per  cow,  as  there  is  more  milk  being- 
produced  in  Ontario  than  ever  before. 

This  is  indeed  an  encouraging  sign.  The 
day  of  the  indiscriminate  cow  is  now  re- 
legated to  the  nondescript  type  of  farmer. 
The  work  of  the  Cow  Testing  Associations 
is  bearing  fruit.  A  reference  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Whitley  before  the  Ontario 
Dairymen,  appearing  in  this  issue,  will 
enlighten  the  reader  further  on  this 
subject. 

BETTER   FARMING    SPECIALS 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  agriculture  Avhen  the  farmers  exhibited 
a  keener  interest  in  information  bearing 
upon  their  work,  whether  this  informa- 
tion be  in  agricultural  journals  or  depart- 
mental publications,  or  delivered  in  the 
form  of  lectures.  While  the  old-time  In- 
stitute meeting  is  still  appreciated,  and  ap- 
preciated because  it  is  most  practical  and 
effective  in  its  methods,  there  have  been  de- 
velopments which  appeal  very  strongly  to 
the  farming  community. 

Fruit  institutes,  at  which  the  farmers 
are  given  definite  instruction  by  successful 
fruit  growers  and  scientific  instructors 
along  lines  bearing  directly  upon  the  needs 
and  possibilities  of  the  locality,  have  been 
most  popular. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Provin- 
cial Departments  of  Agriculture  have  held 
a  large  number  of  short  courses  in  stock 
and  seed  judging.  During  December, 
January,  February  and  March  of  the  pres- 
ent season  about  sixty  of  these  will  have 
been  held.     At  more  than  half  of  these 


the  department  furnishes  a  tent  in  which 
raised  seats  surrounding  a  ring  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  live  animals  used  for  de- 
monstration purposes.  Farmers'  clubs  are 
also  increasing  in  numbers  and  doing  most 
effective  work. 

The  latest  innovation  is  to  give  instruc- 
tion by  running  a  better  farming  special 
— a  train  devoted  to  the  giving  of  instruc: 
tion  to  the  farmers.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  train  will  tour  the  province. 

Beginning  Monday,  February  26th,  and 
continuing  to  Saturday,  March  16th,  a 
staff  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  lecturers  and 
demonstrators  will  accompany  the  train 
throughout  the  trip.  Members  of  the 
regular  staff  at  the  Agricultural  College,  as 
well  as  experienced"  Institute  workers  and 
other  prominent  farmers  have  been  secur- 
ed. 

The  first  hour  or  hour  and  a  quarter 
will  be  taken  up  with  lectures,  and  the 
balance  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  four  cars  containing  ex- 
hibits covering  field  husbandry,  live  stock, 
drainage,  dairying,  beef  production,  fruit 
growing,  poultry  raising,  bee  keepng,  fer- 
tilizers, feeds,  concrete  work,  etc. 

The  train  will  consist  of  nine  coaches, 
four  equipped  with  illustrative  and  de- 
monstrative material,  three  to  be  used  for 
lecturing  purposes,  and  two  for  the  dining 
and  sleeping  accommodation  of  the  staff 
and  train  crew.  The  work  is  under  the 
direct  charge  of  G.  A.  Putnam,  Superin- 
tendent of  Institutes  for  Ontario. 

*    W:    * 

EXPORT    DUTY   ON   WHEAT 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thompson,  of  the  Ogilvie 
Milling  Co.,  has  suggested  that  we  put  an 
export  duty  on  wheat  in  order  to  retain  in 
the  country  the  higher  grades  for  seed 
purposes.  What  do  our  farmers  think  of 
this?  Will  the  placing  of  the  duty  come 
out  of  their  pockets?  Farmer's  Magazine 
would  welcome  a  short  expression  of  opin- 
ion from  its  readers  for  the  next  issue  on 
the  great  wheat  question  of  the  west. 
Write  plainly  and  mail  it  as  soon  as  you 
read  this  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  the 
next  issue. 


Plantation    of    J.    D. 


MacGregor,    near  Bow   Island,    Alberta.      Cottonwood 
years   old.     Fruit  trees  in    the   foreground. 


and     Willow,    4 


Prairie  Tree  Plantations 


By 


Allan  A.  McQueen 


THE  West  is  a  wonder  land — a 
tremendous  storehouse  of  vast  re- 
sources, a  land  of  imposing  prob- 
lems and  masterful  achievements.  Yet  of 
all  its  resources  none  is  more  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  than  forest  wealth — of  its 
achievements  none  more  worthy  of  note 
than  the  vigorous  way  in  which  the  prob- 
lem of  forestation  is  being  solved. 

In  every  unforested  part  of  the  three 
provinces,  among  all  classes  of  settlers, 
the  subject  of  the  planting  on  the  Western 
prairies  has  become  one  of  vital  interest. 
Certain  portions  of  these  provinces  are 
naturally  timbered,  but  the  larger  part  of 
the  settled  area  is  practically  treeless. 
Various  theories  are  advanced  in  explana- 
tion of  the  agencies  responsible  for  the 
nudity  of  the  plains — little  doubt,  how- 
ever, exists  that  the  recurring  fires  sweep- 
ing over  the  level  prairies  not  only  des- 
troyed what  trees  there  were,  but  also  pro- 


duced a  grassy  surface  condition  unpro- 
tected against  heat,  light  and  wind,  which 
made  any  future  tree  growth  almost  im- 
possible. 

With  settlement  prairie  fires  have  ceas- 
ed to  be  a  factor  and  it  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  that  other  adverse  conditions 
can  be  easily  and  successfully  overcome. 
The  history  of  the  movement  educating 
the  doubting  settler  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  afforestation,  is  one  of  intense  interest 
and  valuable  educaton. 

The  necessity  of  a  Government  encpur- 
agement  in  tree  planting  on  the  prairies 
has  always  been  admitted — the  advan- 
tages from  the  work  befitting  not  only 
the  individual  but  indirectly  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  following  extract  ex- 
presses the  case  to  a  nicety,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  ultimate  governmental 
adoption  of  the  present  plan. 
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Golden  Willow,  3  years  old,  11  feet  high.     This 

class   of  Willow   is   exceedingly   thrifty, 

and  the  most  satisfactory  of  its  class. 


"Two  systems  present  themselves,  one 
is  for  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  or  of  the  Territories  to  under- 
take the  work  in  some  such  way  as  some 
of  the  railway  companies  and  large  land 
companies  have  done  across  the  line.  The 
second  is  for  the  Government  to  encour- 
age the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  un- 
dertake the  work  for  themselves  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  information  on  the 
subject,  and  also  with  seed,  cutlings  and 
young  trees  of  desirable  varieties  which 
they  may  be  unable  to  get  from  ^  any 
bluffs  of  timber  within  reach  of  their  lo- 
cations. The  latter  would  seem  the  more 
effectual  way,  and  as  it  can  be  easily  dem- 
onstrated that  no  more  profitable  work 
than  this  can  be  undertaken  by  the  prairie 
farmer,  adding  as  it  does  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  his  land,  and  at  the  same  time 


rendering  his  home  more  attractive  and 
pleasant,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
since  these  facts  are  brought  home  to  him 
that  he  will  not  be  slow  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  this  respect." 

The  Farmer  Must  Be  Shown. 

The  whole  situation,  of  course,  depend- 
ed upon  the  interest  taken  in  the  scheme 
by  the  settler — on  that  hung  everything. 
The  woeful  lack  of  faith  displayed  by  the 
farmer  in  1901  as  contrasted  with  the 
universal  enthusiasm  of  1911  would 
almost  lead  one  to  believe  that  all  the 
world  is  Missouri. 

In  1901,  the  year  the  first  distribution 
was  made,  the  Forestry  Branch  experienc- 
ed great  difficulty  in  persuading  even 
forty-four  settlers  to  accept  trees  to  plant 
on  their  farms  even  when  given  absolute- 
ly without  charge  and  laid  down  at  the 
nearest  express  office,  prepaid.  Out  of  the 
thousands  of  farmers  in  the  three  prov- 
inces, only  forty-four  would  accept  trees. 
What  was  the  reason?  Not  a  single  set- 
tler on  the  prairie  would  have  denied  the 
advantage  of  a  good  shelter  belt  and  not 
one  but  would  gladly  have  gone  to  any 
reasonable  expense  to  establish  such  a 
shelter  belt  had  he  been  certain  as  to  re- 
sults, but  the  majority  at  that  time  did 
not  believe  in  the  practicability  of  trees  on 
the  prairies — why?  Simply  owing  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Ignor- 
ance as  to  the  actual  conditions  affectng 
tree  growth,  not  fully  realising  the  great 
importance  of  proper  preparation  of  the 
soil,  and,  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  stock  of  hardy  vari- 
eties at  small  cost. 

Eighty  Per  Cent,  of  Trees  Live. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  disprove 
the  prevailing  impression  that,  owing  to 
natural  conditions,  tree  planting  would 
not  be  successfuly  carried  out  on  the 
prairies.  The  only  way  to  do  this  was  to 
provide  object  lessons  in  the  way  of  small 
plantations  scattered  all  over  the  treeless 
district.  The  plan  was  tested,  tried  and 
not  found  wanting.  Of  all  the  trees  sent 
out  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  known 
that  over  80  per  cent,  are  living.  The 
earlier  plantations  are  well  established,  in 
many  cases  the  trees  being  20  feet  high, 
forming  not  only  a  most  valuable  asset  to 
the  farmer  whose  property  they  protect, 
but  are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  neighbor- 
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hood  as  object  lessons  of  great  educational 
worth,  consisting  of  a  practical  illustra- 
tion exemplifying  how  easily,  cheaply  and 
successfully  the  planting  can  be  done  if 
the  proper  methods  are  only  followed  out. 

Having  now  traced  the  origin  and 
growth  of  this  missionary  movement,  fur- 
ther discussion  will  be  more  particularly 
confined,  to  a  description  of  the  different 
phases  of  co-operation  between  the  pros- 
pective planter  and  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment, also  touching  upon  the  difficulties, 
benefits  and  economics  of  plantations. 

The  prospective  planter,  having  decided 
to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  of  free  trees, 
must  write  to  the  office  at  Indian  Head, 
Saskatchewan,  before  the  1st  of  March  in 
the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  he  ex- 
pects trees.  This  rule  is  in  order  that  the 
inspector  may  visit  his  location  that  sum- 
mer and  judge  of  the  suitability  of  the 
land,  varieties  required,  and  position  of 
buildings. 

Settler  Must  Co-operate. 

Each  settler  provided  with  trees  is  re- 
quired to  sign  an  agreement.  He  theren 
contracts  to  set  aside  a  requisite  portion  of 
his  land  for  the  purpose  of  growing  trees 
only.  It  is  required  that  this  land  shall 
be  in  a  state  of  cultivation  satisfactory  to 
the  Forestry  Department  prior  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  trees,  and  that  subsequently 
cultivation  and  care  of  the  growing  trees 
shall  be  carefully  and  systematically  car- 
ried on  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Inspector.  On  the  other  hand,  the  De- 
partment furnishes  officers  to  give  expert 
advice,  to  see  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
assists  the  owner  of  the  land  by  supplying 
him  with  seeds,  cuttings  and  young  trees. 

That  the  plan  is  mutually  beneficial  in 
the  very  highest  degree  is  at  once  appar- 
ent. The  individual  settler  has  the  advan- 
tage of  expert  advice,  enjoys  the  assurance 
that  his  trees  come  of  hardy,  healthy 
stock,  and  not  only  beautifies  his  home 
but  also  makes  it  more  valuable  in  an 
utilitarian  and  monetary  sense.  The  Gov- 
ernment, without  great  expense,  has 
converted  the  appearance  of  the  prairies 
from  a  bleak  and  uninviting  country  into 
one  in  which  newcomers  will  be  anxious 
to  settle,  having  the  certain  prospects  of 
being  able  in  a  few  years  to  make  for 
themselves  comfortable  homes  with  beau- 


Plum  tree,  3  years  old,  8  feet  high.     A  picture 
unique  in  the  West,  yet  showing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  protected  tree  culture 
in  Alberta. 

tiful  surroundings,  and  generally  will 
tend  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  community. 

The  Fight  for  Life. 

There  are,  admittedly,  great  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  by  the  successful  tree 
grower.  The  problem  in  the  Western 
provinces  is  entirely  different  from  that  in 
the  Eastern  provinces.  As  a  rule  the  west- 
ern rainfall  is  very  limited.  The  trees 
have  to  withstand  inordinate  extremes  of 
temperature,  exposure  to  high  winds  and 
heavy  snows.  Again,  the  prairie  soil,  as 
we  now  find  it  after  countless  years  of  ex- 
posure to  the  elements  is  so  compact  and 
hard  that  it  needs  to  be  specially  prepared 
before  it  is  fit  for  tree  growth. 

The  solution  to  these  difficulties  lies  in 
three  words — patience,  diligence  and  obed- 
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ence.  Patience  in  preparing  the  ground 
a  year  before  planting,  diligence  in 
cultivation  and  obedience  to  the  vari- 
ous advice  of  the  Department — advice 
gleaned  as  the  result  of  many  a  failure, 
many  a  success.  But  of  these  three — the 
greatest  is  obedience. 

The  importance  of  proper  preparation 
of  the  soil  is  at  once  self-evident,  if  we 
compare  the  condition  of  a  forest  floor 
with  the  sod  of  the  plains.  In  the  former 
case,  we  find  several  inches  of  loose,  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  and  a  sub-soil 
rendered  comparatively  open  and  porous 
owning  to  the  action  of  tree  roots — in  the 
latter,  a  surface  of  tough  compact  sod  cov- 
ering a  soil  so  hard  as  to  be  almost  im- 
penetrable. _  It  is  necessary  then  to  make 
this  land  fairly  loose  and  porous. 

Preparation  of  the  Land. 

The  settler,  therefore,  to  prepare  new 
land  must  undertake  considerable  work. 
The  sod  should  be  broken  about  two 
inches  deep  immediately  after  the  frost 
has  left  the  ground,  rotted,  backset  and 
thoroughly  disced  a  number  of  times  dur- 
ing the  summer.  In  the  fall  the  land 
should  be  ploughed  as  deep  as  the  plough 
beam  will  allow.  Land  previously  cropped 
by  potatoes  or  other  deep  rooted  plant  is 
rendered  in  the  very  best  of  condition. 

Planting  should  be  done  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible,  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  moisture  left  in  the  soil  after 
the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  quickest 
and  surest  way  to  plant  young  seedlings 
in  large  numbers  is  to  plow  out  a  furrow 
as  deep  as  possible,  hold  the  seedling  by 
the  top  with  the  end  of  the  root  resting 
on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  then 
draw  in  the  soil  from  each  side,  tramping 
it  solidly  about  the  roots. 

" Vigilance  in  cultivation" — this  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  factor  of  all.     The  an- 


nual precipitation  in  the  prairie  districts 
is  so  small  that  every  means  must  be  em- 
ployed to  preserve  it  in  the  ground — in 
short,  surface  evaporation  must  be  com- 
bated. Cultivation  is  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  this,  as  it  keeps  a  loose  cov- 
ering of  soil,  comparable  to  the  rotting 
mulch  of  a  real  forest  floor,  retaining  the 
moisture  in  this  way.  From  the  forego- 
ing it  is  evident  that  cultivation  must  last 
till  the  overhead  growth  is  of  such  a  dens- 
ity that  sufficient  protection  is  given  to 
the  floor  of  the  plantation  to  prevent 
evaporation.  The  limit  of  cultivation  is 
about  three  years. 

Expert  Advice  on  Varieties. 

There  remains  yet  another  important 
point  where  the  settler  should  always  de- 
fer to  the  Department,  namely,  in  the 
selection  of  varieties  of  trees  to  be  used. 
This  is  a  matter  which  the  average  man 
knows  little  or  nothing  of — to  a  forester 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  trees  suitable 
for  prairie  planting,  but  they  are  not  all 
adapted  to  live  and  grow  under  similar 
conditions.  Some  grow  best  on  heavy 
land;  others  in  light  soil;  some  require  a 
large  amount  of  moisture,  and  others 
again  would  soon  die  if  planted  on  land 
which  is  continually  wet  and  swampy.  It 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and 
fast  rules  as  to  what  varieties  are  best 
suited  to  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  as  so 
many  other  questions  have  a  bearing  on 
the  subject.  The  exposure  (that  is 
whether  the  ground  is  level  or  slopes  to 
north  or  south),  the  rainfall,  the  differ- 
ence in  temperature  range,  the  altitude, 
and  many  other  questions  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  As  a  general  guide, 
however,  one  may  accept  the  following 
table : 


Heavy  Clay. 

Moist,  Sandy  Loam. 

Dry,  Sandy  Loam. 

Sand  or  Gravel. 

Low.  Wet  Land. 

Man.   Mnple. 

Man.   Maple. 

Man.  Maple. 

Russian    Poplar. 

Ash. 

*Soft  Maple. 

*Soft  Maple. 

Russian    Poplar. 

White   Spruce. 

Elm. 

Acer      saccharinum. 

Acer      saccharinum. 

Some    Willows. 

Scotch   Pine. 

Cottonwood. 

*Scrub   Oak. 

Green  Ash. 

Scotch  Pine. 

Jack   Pine. 

Black  Poplar. 

*Basswood. 

•Basswood. 

Jack  Pine. 

Larch. 

Green  Ash. 

Elm. 

White   Spruce. 

Black  Spruce. 

Elm. 

Cottonwood. 

Willow. 

Cottonwood. 

Willow. 

Willow. 

Birch. 

Larch. 

Larch. 

Scotch  Pine. 

Scotch  Pine. 
.Tack    Pine. 
White   Spruce. 

Trees  marked  thus  *  are  suitable  for  planting  only  in   portions  of  south-eastern  Manitoba. 
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Plantation   near  Bow  Island.  Alberta.     Area  of  30  acres,  3  years  old.    Giving  a  glimpse  into 

the   future  of  this   industry. 


Many  of  the  varieties  which  can  be  used 
on  the  prairies  are  very  rapid  growers, 
e.g.,  cottonwool,  willow,  Russian  poplar, 
and  Manitoba  maple.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  wood  large  enough  for  fuel  can  be 
grown  from  any  of  these  trees  within  six 
years  and  will  prove  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments on  the  farm. 

Proof  of  the  Pudding. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating" ;  in  my  ad- 
vocation of  wide  and  general  planting  of 
trees,  therefore,  I  advance  as  evidence  the 
letters  of  three  average  settlers  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  respec- 
tively. These  letters  were  replies  to  en- 
quiries from  the  Forestry  Department  at 
Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan. 

Methven,  Man.,  Jan.  10,  1910. 

Dear  Sir:. — Your  letter  of  January  3rd  to  hand 
inquiring  about  my  success  with  the  trees  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Department.  Would  say  that  I 
have  been  very  successful  in  all  the  different  kinds. 
I  don't  think  I  lost  over  300  out  of  4,000,  and  I  have 
filled  in  all  those  that  did  not  grow. 

I  have  maple,  cottonwood,  ash  and  willow.  My 
grove  is  from  25  to  30  feet  high,  and  some  of  the 
bottoms  are  ten  inches  through.  The  willows  are 
just  lovely,  and  are  admired   by  all  around. 

I  think  it  adds  about  $1,000  to  the  value  of  my 
property.  I  don't  think  it  makes  much  difference 
when  you  plant  in  the  spring  if  you  look  after  the 
trees  when  you  receive  them,  and  have  the  land  in 
good  shape  in  the  fall. 

(Signed)  C.    H.    WATSON. 


Our  Saskatchewan  Friend 
Enthusiastic. 

Creelman,  Sask.,  Jan.,  1910. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding 
trees,  I  might  say  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
success  I  have  had. 

I  consider  my  little  plantation  of  trees  adds  in 
comfort  and  looks  to  my  farm  to  the  value  of  five 
or  six  hundred  dollars.  They  make  a  good  shelter 
for  stock  from  high  winds  in  summer  and  protect 
the  young  fruit  trees  and  garden.  It  also  makes  a 
nice  shady  place  for  the  chickens  and  we  get  more 
birds  since  the  trees  have  grown  larger. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  trees 
planted  around  here.  It  will  be  four  years  in  May 
next  since  I  planted  and  I  have  cottouwoods  12  feet 
high,  ash  from  8  to  10  feet,  and  maples  about  10  feet. 
Elm  and  willow  I  planted  two  years  ago  and  they 
ai-e  doing  nicely.  Of  course  I  kept  them  clean  and 
well  cultivated. 

(Signed)  FRANK  KNIGHT. 

A  Pioneer  Orchardist  in  Alberta. 

Cardston,  Alta.,  Jan.  24,  1910. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  a  communication  from  the 
Forestry  Branch  with  reference  to  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  trees. 

Do  you  think  that  your  plantation  adds  materially 
to   the  value  of   your   property? 

Yes,  I  certainly  do;  my  little  plantation  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  appearance  and  value  of  my  place. 
I  planted  my  trees  in  the  spring  of  190G.  Mr.  A. 
Mitchell,  who  was  the  inspector  at  that  time,  made 
me  a  visit  in  the  early  summer  of  1007,  and  he  es- 
timated that  90  per  cent,  of  the  trees  had  lived 
through  the  first  winter  and  were  then  growing. 
He  made  me  another  visit  in  November,  1900,  and 
after  walking  through  the  trees.  Mr.  Mitchell  said 
to  me:  'This  is  a  fine  plantation.'  and  we  measured 
some  of  the  trees  that  were  16  feet  high.  I  have 
four  varieties. 

Yes,  I  think  the  trees  have  added  considerably 
to  the  value  of  my  property,  and  I  would  not  have 
them  taken  away  for  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 
The    planting     in    1904:     cottonwood,     14    feet   high; 
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Manitoba  maple,  10  feet;  elm  and  ash,  8  feet;  the 
later  plantings  doing  equally  well.  The  willow  cut- 
tings grew  very  well  and  I  don't  think  one  missed. 
Yes,  I  think  my  trees  have  been  a  great  advertise- 
ment. Settlers  have  come  from  as  far  away  as  15 
miles  to  look  at  the  trees,  and  1  talk  to  them  and 
give  them  all  the  information  I  can  about  getting 
their  land  ready  for  tree-planting,  how  it  should  be 
prepared,  and  where  to  make  application  for  the 
free  distribution.  The  settlers  speak  of  me  as  'The 
man  at  Tyrell's  lake  who  has  the  trees.'  The  farm- 
ers have  not  yet  got  their  land  in  shape  for  trees, 
so  many  are  fresh  in  the  country.  I  think  you  will 
have  many  applications  for  trees  in  the  near  future. 
(Signed)  SOLOMON    KING. 

The  attached  table  has  been  compiled 
from  data  collected  since  1901  and  will 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  work  being  carried  on  by 
the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  in  the 
Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan. 


might  be  converted  into  valuable  and  rev- 
enue producing  property.  As  the  country 
becomes  more  thickly  settled,  when  mark- 
ets are  more  easily  accessible,  the  farmer 
will  be  forced  by  keen  competition  to 
make  his  land  productive  and  revenue 
producing  to  the  highest  possible  degree 
compatible  with  non-spoliation  of  the 
land.  It  is  the  absolute  belief  of  careful 
students  of  western  conditions  that  an- 
other decade  will  find  the  occupation  of 
growing  trees  for  profit  scientifically  or- 
ganized and  permanently  established. 

The  greatest  mission,  however,  of  the 
tree  in  the  prairie  provinces  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  realized  with  the  wider  adoption 
of  mixed  farming.     That  mixed  farmng 


1908 
No.   applicants   on   inspection   books...        3,734 

No.    to   receive   trees    1,424 

No.   trees   distributed    1,800,000 

Average    No.    per    man    1,400 

New    applicants     1,870 

No.    of  planting  land   prepared 863 

?  Figures  not  available  at  present  time. 

a  Approximate. 

*  Decrease  credited   to  failure  of  crops  in   1910. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

5,723 

6,718 

8,175 

? 

2,010 

3,173 

3,469 

a  3,182 

570,000 

2,533,500 

2,502,710 

2,450,000 

1,200 

798 

700 

785 

2,235 

3,832 

*2,481 

? 

1,002 

1,714 

2,552 

? 

Millions  of  Trees  Go  Out. 

Since  1901  there  has  been  20,400,000 
trees  sent  out  by  the  Forestry  Branch  to 
settlers  in  the  three  provinces.  There  are 
37,677  applications  for  trees  on  file  and 
approximately  24,000  of  these  have  re- 
ceived trees. 

The  possibilities  of  afforestation  of  the 
plains  are  indeed  great  beyond  our  pres- 
ent comprehension.  The  potentialities 
for  expansion  in  an  economic  sense,  as 
one  feature  alone,  are  barely  being  realiz- 
ed and  have  received  almost  no  attenton. 
Consequently  there  is  a  paucity  of  abso- 
lutly  reliable  information  upon  which  to 
base  conclusions.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  tree  planting  would  be  highly 
profitable.  The  business  of  supplying  any 
live  demand  is  a  profitable  venture. 
There  is  a  live  demand  for  wood  as  fuel, 
fence  posts,  etc. 

Will  Mean  a  Profit. 

On  almost  any  farm  certain  portions  of 
land  cannot  be  used  for  grain  growing, 
and  thus  do  not  give  the  returns  they 
should.  Low  spots  difficult  to  drain, 
rough,  stony  places,  steep  banks  of  coulees 


will  be  ultimately  a  la  mode  is  undeniable, 
it  is  the  only  solution  of  the  present  un- 
satisfactory and  wickedly  wasteful  form 
of  agriculture  practised.     The  west  must 


Picking  Saskatoon  Berries  in  Saskatchewan 
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Picnic  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Souris  River,    Manitoba.     They   have   some  fairly   good 

trees  there. 


have  gardens  and  orchaids.  The  precipi- 
tation, small  as  a  rule,  is  so  absolutely 
necessary  that  its  conservation  is  impera- 
tive. The  disastrous  losses  due  to  high 
winds  and  drift  of  surface  soil  should  be 
stopped.  Will  wind  breaks  around  the 
fields  fulfil  these  conditions?    I  think  so. 

Cost  is  Small. 

You  who  are  farming  in  Western  Can- 
ada consider  this.  A  wind-break  four 
rods  wide  around  a  quarter  section  would 
take  only  12  acres  of  space.  Actual  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  cost  when  labor  and 
teams  are  employed  is  $11.00  per  acre 
spread  over  the  three  years  of  cultivation. 
The  total  cost  would  be  $132.00.  After 
five  years  you  would  be  always  supplied 
with  your  winter's  fuel,  fence-posts  and 
rough  lumber.  The  investment  looks 
good. 

But  also  consider  the  many  other  points 
of  profit.  Your  crops  are  protected  from 
high  winds.  The  evaporated  snow  of  the 
winter,  the  rain  of  the  milder  seasons  re- 
mains stored  in  the  ground  rather  than 


evaporated  by  the  chinook  wind.  Cattle 
and  stock  of  all  kinds  are  afforded  protec- 
tion during  every  season.  Orchards,  small- 
fruit  gardens  are  all  an  absolute  possibil- 
ity. In  irrigated  districts,  especially, 
where  farms  are  small  and  an  intensive 
system  of  farming  is  followed,  the  farmers 
will  find  it  necessary  and  profitable  to  de- 
vote much  of  their  land  to  the  growing  of 
trees. 


Clearing    brush    on    the    Demonstration    Farm, 
Olds.   Alta. 


Municipal  Ownership  of 
Urban  Systems 

By  Francis  Dagger 


Note. — We  are  fortunate  in  having  another  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Dagger  on  Municipal  Telephones  in  Canada.  This  one,  as  the  others,  will  be 
found  to  be  an  authority  on  the  situation,  and  should  be  preserved  for  future 
reference.  There  is  a  move  in  the  political  ivorld  to  bring  our  long  distance 
lines  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  The  telephone  question  is  becom- 
ing one  of  interest  to  every  farmer,  as  the  local  phone  is  now  almost  as  much 
of  a  household  necessity  as  a  kitchen  cabinet  or  a  sewing  machine. — Editor. 


IN  his  last  article  the  writer  dealt  with 
the  municipal  ownership  of  rural  tele- 
phone systems  and  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  farmers  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  Ontario  are  reaping  under  the  pro- 
visions of  "The  Local  Municipal  Tele- 
phone Act,  1908."  As  the  value  of  the 
telephone  service  to  the  farmer  and  the 
town  and  city  subscriber  are  in  a  large 
measure  in  proportion  to  the  facilities 
available  for  interchange  of  conversations 
with  each  other,  the  question  of  the  owner- 
ship of  local  exchange  service  by  the  urb- 
an municipalities  is  a  necessary  part  of 
this  series  of  articles. 

The  importance  of  the  telephone  in 
business,  domestic,  and  social  life  has  as- 
sumed such  proportions  that  the  people  are 
no  longer  content  to  allow  this  utility  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  an  uncontrolled 
private  monopoly.  In  the  United  States 
and  some  parts  of  Canada  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  monopoly  has  been  sought  by 
means  of  competition.  During  the  past  fif- 
teen years  competition  has  produced  marv- 
ellous results  in  cheapening  and  improv- 


ing the  telephone  service.  By  no  other 
means  would  it  have  been  possible  to  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  service  to  a  figure 
which  enables  millions  of  people  on  this 
continent  to  enjoy  its  facilities,  who  would 
have  been  unable  to  afford  the  extortionate 
rates  demanded  by  private  monopoly. 

The  present  conditions  are,  however, 
not  permanent.  The  independent  organ- 
izations which  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
people  and  made  cheap  telephone  service 
a  possibility  are  menaced  on  every  hand 
by  erstwhile  friends  and  open  enemies, 
who,  by  unscrupulous  and  underground 
methods  are  continuously  seeking  to  cre- 
ate conditions  which  would  result  in  the 
overthrow  of  competition  and  a  return  to 
private  monopoly.  The  methods  can 
never  be  successful  for  no  system  of  priv- 
ate ownership  can  be  devised  which  will 
give  to  the  people  a  permanent  guarantee 
of  fair  treatment,  without  the  regulating 
and  stimulating  influence  of  competition. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  telephone  com  pe- 
tition the  people  were  more  than  satisfied 
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by  the  lower  rates  and  improved  service 
furnished  by  the  independent  systems  and 
were  content  that  these  systems  should 
remain  isolated  from  those  of  their  com- 
petitors. Now  that  competition  has  de- 
veloped the  telephone  service  to  a  point 
where,  in  many  cases,  there  is  little  or  no 
room  for  further  growth,  the  public  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  telephonic  com- 
munication is  only  second  in  importance 
to  the  mail  and  are  demanding  a  universal 
service,  that  is,  a  service  which  will  enable 
a  telephone  user  to  speak  wTith  every  other 
subscriber  no  matter  to  what  system  he 
may  belong,  and  thereby  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  unnecessary  duplication. 

This  demand  for  ■  an  unlimited  inter- 
change of  telephone  conversations  is  a 
problem  that  is  being  discussed  before  Fed- 
eral, State  and  Provincial  governments, 
public  utility  and  service  commissions, 
and  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  satisfying 
the  demands  of  opposing  companies,  so 
far  efforts  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution 
have  met  with  doubtful  success. 

It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  any  other  solu- 
tion can  be  found  outside  of  public  owner- 
ship, and  admitting  this  to  be  so  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  is,  what  kind  of  public 
ownership  will  best  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  people? 

Styles  of  Public  Ownership. 

Public  ownership  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  government  and  municipal. 
Government  ownership  is  best  adapted  to 
those  utilities  which  cannot  be  operated 
as  separate  units  by  different  communities 
which  are  of  equal  necessity  to  all  classes 
of  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try and  for  the  use  of  which  the  public  in- 
terest demands  that  an  equal  rate  shall  be 
charged  to  all  without  regard  to  local  con- 
ditions. These  include  the  postal  service, 
railways,  telegraphs,  long  distance  tele- 
phone lines,  and  power  transmission 
plants.  Municipal  ownership  is  best 
adapted  to  those  utilities  which  can  be  op- 
erated as  separate  units,  which  furnish  a 
local  service  under  varying  conditions  in 
different  communities,  and  for  the  use  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  rate  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
operating  such  utility  within  the  area  of  a 
municipality.  For  example:  every  muni- 
cipality requires  water  and  light  and  in 


order  to  secure  these  services  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  such  a  local  plant,  yet  the  cost 
of  establishing  such  a  plant  and  furnish- 
ing service  would  vary  in  different  muni- 
cipalities, according  to  the  population, 
area  served,  cost  of  labor  and  many  other 
conditions.  The  cost  of  service  would 
therefore  be  governed  by  these  conditions 
and  inasmuch  as  the  local  community  re- 
ceives the  full  benefit  of  this  service,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  should  furnish  the  whole  of 
the  cost. 

The  telephone  is  one  of  those  utilities 
which,  so  far  as  local  service  is  concerned, 
is  a  fit  suhject  for  municipal  ownership. 
The  cost  of  establishing  a  local  telephone 
plant  and  furnishing  service  varies  in  dif- 
ferent municipalities,  possibly  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  case  of  water  and 
light,  while  over  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  conversations  originate  and  terminate 
on  the  local  system,  the  balance  being  long 
distance  messages.  It  would  therefore  ap- 
pear that  the  duty  of  furnishing  local  tele- 
phone service,  under  any  system  of  public 
ownership,  should  devolve  upon  the  muni- 
cipality rather  than  the  state. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  does  not 
seem  a  reasonable  proposition  that  the 
government  should  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  millions  of  dollars  to  provide  the 
large"  cities  with  a  telephone  service,  nine- 
ty-five per  cent,  of  which  is  for  the  local 
use  of  the  citizens,  and  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  operation  and  maintenance, 
when  the  citizens  can,  if  they  wish,  estab- 
lish and  control  their  own  service  in  a 
manner  best  suited  to  their  local  needs.  If 
such  a  policy  were  adopted,  the  smaller 
municipalities  would  be  justified  in  de- 
manding similar  treatment  in  proportion 
to  their  population  and  in  this  way  the 
capital  expenditure  required  would  impose 
an  unnecessarily  large  burden  of  respon- 
sibility upon  the  government. 
The  Hydro-Electric  Transmits  Only. 

The  Ontario  government  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  Hydro-Electric  policy  has 
adopted  the  wise  policy  of  ^  confining  its 
operations  to  the  transmission  of  power 
throughout  the  province,  leaving  the  duty 
of  distributing  the  current  to  the  consum- 
ers to  the  municipalities.  In  the  same 
manner,  should  public  ownership  of  the 
telephone  service  be  adopted,  there  is  no 
reason    whv  the    government    should    not 
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The     Manitoba    Government     is    pushing     the 

Rural    Telephone    construction.     This    was 

taken    at    Gladstone,     Man.,     showing 

the   rural   staff. 

limit  its  field  of  operation  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  necessary  long  distance  lines  to 
connect  the  various  local  and  rural 
systems. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  government  own- 
ership of  the  local  service  has  conferred 
upon  the  people  any  distinct  advantage 
over  private  ownership.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  government 
ownership  is  furnishing  long  distance  ser- 
vice at  rates  of  from  one-half  to  one-eighth 
of  those  in  Canada. 

It  is  argued  by  the  opponents  of  public 
ownership  that  the  municipal  operation  of 
telephone  service  has  not  met  with  any 
great  success.  The  truth  is  that  the  limit- 
ed development  of  these  systems  is  due  to 
the  conditions  existing  in  those  places 
where  they  have  been  established.  These 
conditions,  however,  furnish  no  evidence 
that  the  telephone  service  cannot  be  oper- 
ated by  municipalities  with  the  same  suc- 


cessful   results    which    has    attended    the 
municipal    ownership    of    other    utilities 
such  as  water,  light,  power  and  street  rail- 
ways.     In  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  no 
municipality  can  establish  a  telephone  ser- 
vice without  a  license  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  as  the  period  of  such  license  has 
been  limited  to  a  short  term  of  years,  with 
no  guarantee  of  renewal  or  purchase  at  the 
end     of     that     term,     few     municipali- 
ties have  cared  to  risk  the  ratepayers'  mon- 
ey in  an     undertaking,  the  life  of  which 
was  of  uncertain  duration.     Despite  these 
discouraging  conditions  in  those  munici- 
palities where  these    systems    were    estab- 
lished, the  financial  results  were  satisfac- 
tory, notwithstanding  that  the  rates  were 
cut  in  two.     The  Government,  having  de- 
cided to  acquire  the  whole  telephone  ser- 
vice in  Great  Britain  most  of  these  systems 
have  been  taken  over  and  the  remaining 
ones  will  be  transferred  when  the  licenses 
expire.     What  effect   this    transfer    from 
private  and  municipal  ownership  will  have 
upon  the  telephone  users,  time  alone  will 
show.    The  conditions,  however,  for  com- 
plete   government    ownership    are    more 
favorable  than  in  Canada,  for  the  British 
Post  Office  has  an  organization  with  over 
forty  years'  experience  in  the  operation  of 
its  telegraph    service,    and    for    fourteen 
years  it  has  owned  and  operated  the  long- 
distance telephone    lines.      Moreover,  the 
area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  less 
than  half  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
A  Monopoly  Has  Long  Distance  Lines. 
In  the  older  provinces  in  Canada  the 
fact  that  the  long  distance  lines  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  monopoly  is  a  barrier  to 
municipal  ownership  of  the  telephone  ser- 
vice.   If  the  provincial  governments  own- 
ed the  long  distance  lines  the  development 
of  the  local  telephone  service  by  the  muni- 
cipalities would  become  a  practicable  pol- 
icy, and  the  people  would  then  be  able  to 
obtain  telephone  service  at  cost.     It  will 
however,  require  4  time  and  much  careful 
investigation  before  such  a  policy  can  be 
carried  out  in  its  entirety.     The  first  step 
"towards  this  ideal  would  be  government 
long  distance  lines  giving  a  universal  ser- 
vice and  equal  facilities  to  all  telephone 
users.     Then  the  municipalities  would  be 
in  a  position  to  establish  their  own  systems 
or  regulate  the  furnishing  of  local  service 
to  the  people  under  such  municipal  con- 
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trol  as  would  ensure  the  most  efficient  ser- 
vice at  reasonable  rates,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  completion  and  duplication.  This, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  is  the  only 
satisfactory  and  permanent  solution  of  the 
telephone  problem.  The  economical  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  by  mail  would  be 
an  impossibility  if  the  people  did  not  own 
the  machinery  by  which  it  is  carried  out 
and  for  the  same  reason  a  universal  tele- 
phone service  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  every  community  will  not  be 
possible  until  government  ownership  of 
the  long  distance  lines  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  the  municipalities  thereby  placed 
in  a  position  where  they  can  either  own  or 
control  the  local  exchanges. 

Municipal  telephone  systems  are  in 
operation  at  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur 
and  Kenora,  in  Ontario;  and  at  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

It  was  in  January,  1902,  that  Joshua 
Dyke,  then  Mayor  of  Fort  William, 
suggested  that  the  twin  cities  of  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur  should  co-oper- 
ate in  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
telephone  service.  For  some  years  prior 
to  that  date  much  dissatisfaction  had  ex- 
isted in  regard  to  the  service  furnished  by 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company.  At  that 
time  there  were  about  one  hundred  tele- 
phones in  each  city,  the  rates  being  $35 
per  annum  for  business  and  $25  for  resi- 
dence service. 

The  councils  of  the  two  cities  appointed 
a  joint  committee  to  consider  the  matter 
and  as  a  result  of  their  investigation  it  was 
decided  to  submit  the  question  to  the  rate- 
payers. By-laws  were  prepared,  which  to- 
gether with  estimates  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  operation  was  submitted  to 
the  ratepayers.  The  company  prepared 
figures  purporting  to  show  that  the  muni- 
cipal estimates  were  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading, circulars  were  distributed,  paid 
letters  were  published  in  the  newspapers, 
canvassers  were  employed  and  every  pos- 
sible effort  was  made  to  defeat  the  by-laws. 
Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the  by- 
laws in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  were 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  on- 
ly seven  ratepayers  in  Fort  William  and 
fourteen  in  Port  Arthur  voting  against 
the  proposition. 

Having  received  the  mandate  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  work  of  construction  was  proceed- 


ed with  and  by  January  1,  1903,  each  city 
was  in  possession  of  an  up-to-date  tele- 
phone plant  of  two  hundred  telephones, 
furnishing  service  at  $2  a  month  for  busi- 
ness and  $1  a  month  for  residence  con- 
nections, these  rates  including  free 
intercommunication  between  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur. 

The  inauguration  of  this  service  was  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  most  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  campaigns  that  had  ever 
been  waged  between  private  and  public 
ownership.  To  record  in  detail  the  history 
of  this  prolonged  campaign,  extended 
over  a  period  of  five  years  would  fill  a  fair- 
sized  volume.  Every  resource  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  and  wealthy  corporation 
was  utilized  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany to  prevent  these  municipalities  from 
making  a  success  of  their  undertakings. 

The  municipal  systems  were  refused 
connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way offices,  elevators,  freight  sheds  and 
steamship  wharves,  at  the  instance  of  the 
"Bell"  Company  under  an  exclusive  agree- 
ment which  then  existed  with  the  railway. 
This  was  a  serious  handicap  for  the  muni- 
cipalities and  one  which  no  private  com- 
petitive company  could  have  survived. 
Free  service  was  also  furnished  to  many 
people  who  would  otherwise  not  take 
"Bell"  phones,  it  being  estimated  at  one 
time  that  out  of  228  names  in  the  com- 
pany's directory,  no  less  than  140  were 
"deadheads." 

The  most  serious  obstacle  the  municipal- 
ities had  to  meet,  however,  was  an  attack 
upon  the  municipal  credit  of  both  cities  by 
means  of  articles  containing  garbled  state- 
ments regarding  the  operation  of  public 
utilities  of  the  municipalities,  prepared  by 
a  special  "Press"  commissioner  and  pub- 
lished in  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
Province  as  advertisements  paid  for,  so  it 
was  alleged,  by  the  "Bell"  company.  These 
articles  were  amply  refuted  by  the  May- 
ors of  both  cities,  as  being  gross  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  facts. 

It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  these  obstruc- 
tive tactics,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  path  of  municipal 
ownership  in  these  cities  during  the  earlier 
years  of  its  operation.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  these  methods  failed  to  achieve 
their  object  and  that  the  Company  ulti- 
mately gave  up  the  fight,  sold  out  their 
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plants  at  almost  "junk"  prices,  and  retir- 
ed from  the  field,  thereby  furnishing  an 
indisputable  example  of  the  fixed  law  that 
in  the  final  reckoning  all  private  corpor- 
ations must  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
It  is  regre table  that  so  much  money  should 
have  been  wasted  by  both  sides  in  a  con- 
flict which  sound  judgment  would  have 
decided,  could  only  terminate  as  it  did.  It 
may,  however,  be  noted  that  while  the  op- 
ponents of  public  ownership  appear  very 
anxious  that  the  ratepayers  should  be  pro- 
tected against  a  possible  financial  loss, 
the  obstructive  tactics   which   they    resort 


by  those  in  a  position  to  know  that  some- 
body climbed  an  electric  light  pole  and  de- 
liberately put  the  two  circuits  in  contact 
with  each  other.  Proof  of  this,  however, 
is  lacking.  This  fire  was  a  serious  set-back 
to  the  municipality  and  as  the  loss  was  not 
covered  by  insurance  it  necessitated  an  ad- 
dition of  nearly  $10,000  to  the  cost  of  the 
system  without  any  possible  compensation 
in  increased  revenue. 

In  dealing  with  the  history  of  these 
municipal  telephone  systems  it  has  to  be 
not  follow,  however,  that  on  this  account 
they  must  be  classed  as  failures.     On  the 


to  are,  in  many  cases,  responsible  for 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
public  money  which,  but  for  these  meth- 
ods, would  be  unnecessary.  Such  is  the  in- 
consistency of  human  nature  when  selfish 
interests  are  at  stake. 

In  March,  1903,  within  five  months 
from  the  completion  of  the  system,  the 
Central  Office  building  and  equipment  at 
Fort  William,  was  destroyed  by  fire  as  a 
result  of  a  high  tension  electric  light  wire 
becoming  crossed  with  one  of  the  telephone 
circuits  in  a  most  inexplicable  manner. 
The  fire  occurred  at  two  o'clock  on  a  dark 
drizzly  morning  and  it  has  been  asserted 


contrary,  it  is  the  very  success  which  has 
attended  these  undertakings  as  popular 
public  utilities  which  is  responsible  for 
these  deficits.  In  other  words,  the  great 
demand  for  service  which  exceeded  many 
times  the  anticipations  of  those  who  estab- 
lished the  undertakings,  has  necessitated 
the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  amount 
of  capital  than  would  have  been  required, 
if  a  plant  capable  of  handling  the  service 
as  it  is  to-day,  had  been  installed  in  1903. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  1903, 
the  combined  population  of  these  twin 
cities  was  less  than  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants: the  last  census  returns  show  it  to  be 
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28,000.  Further  than  this,  in  planning 
for  a  system  to  serve  double  the  number  of 
"Bell"  subscribers  in  1903,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  censure  these  municipalities  for 
lack  of  foresight.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  almost  every  independent  telephone 
company  on  the  continent  which  was  or- 
ganized between  1895  and  1902  made  the 
same  costly  mistake  of  gauging  their  fu- 
ture possible  requirements  by  the  amount 
of  business  their  competitor  was  doing. 
Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  by-law  provid- 
ing for  such  an  abnormal  growth  would 
have  been  carried  by  the  people  who  had 
not,  up  to  that  time,  had  an  opportunity 
of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  tele- 
phone service  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  telephone  systems  in  these  cities 
have  increased  from  four  hundred  sub- 
scribers in  1903  to  over  four  thousand  at 
the  present  date.  In  1902  there  was  one 
"Bell"  telephone  to  every  fifty  inhabitants. 
To-day  there  is  one  "Municipal"  telephone 
to  every  seven  inhabitants.  With  these 
conditions,  who  will  be  bold  enough  to 
asset  that  municipal  telephony  is  a  fail- 
ure. 

Dealing  with  the  questions  of  deficits  in 
connections  with  these  systems,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  where  a  public  utility  is 
operated  by  a  municipality,  the  loss  where 
there  is  any,  falls  upon  the  community 
which  receives  the  benefit  of  the  service, 
and  though  this  loss  has  to  be  made 
good  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  people  are  obtaining  service  at 
cost.  Under  private  operation,  the 
owners  of  a  public  utility  will  see  to  it  that 
the  people  pay  the  cost  of  operation  plus  a 
substantial  profit.  In  the  case  of  these 
cities,  if  the  total  amount  representing  the 
difference  between  the  former  "Bell"  rates 
and  the  "Municipal"  rates,  saved  to  the 
telephone  users,  was  computed  down  to  the 
present  time,  it  would  be  equal  to  a  sum 
many  times  that  of  total  deficiency  for  the 
whole  period  from  1903  to  1912.  For  in- 
stance, the  deficit  on  the  Fort  William  sys- 
tem in  1910,  the  best  available  figures,  was 
$5,556  The  subscribers,  however,  obtain- 
ed their  telephones  for  approximately  $16,- 
000  less  than  they  would  had  they  been 
charged  the  former  "Bell"  rates  for  a  ser- 
vice one-tenth  the  present  capacity.  Again, 
for  the  nine  months  ending  September 
30th  last,  Port  Arthurs  deficit  was  $1,394. 


At  the  old  "Bell"  tariff  the  subscriber* 
would  have  paid  during  the  same  period, 
approximately  $18,500  more  than  the  ser- 
vice cost  them  under  municipal  ownership. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  compu- 
tations are  based  upon  the  present  muni- 
cipal rates  which  were  adopted  in  1911  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  further  deficits, 
being  $6.00  per  annum  higher  for  busi- 
ness and  $3.00  higher  for  residence 
phones,  than  the  tariff  which  was  in  oper- 
ation from  1903  to  1910.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  seen  that  the  aggregate  saving  to 
the  telephone  users  of  the  Twin  Cities  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  years  far  outweighs  the 
deficits,  which  have  been  avoided  had  the 
rates  been  a  little  higher  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  service. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  the  rates  were 
fixed  too  low  at  the  beginning,  a  service  in 
two  cities  having  such  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment as  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur.  No  doubt,  those  responsible  rec- 
ognized this  fact  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
business  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  increase 
rates  at  any  time  and  especially  so  in  the 
face  of  competition,  so  it  was  not  until  the 
"Bell"  company  had  retired  from  the  field 
that  any  step  was  taken  in  that  direction. 
The  rates  in  Fort  William  were  increased 
at  the  close  of  1910  from  $24  to  $30  for 
business  and  from  $12  to  $15  for  residence. 
In  Port  Arthur  the  same  increase  went  in- 
to operation  on  July  1st,  last,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  accounts  for  the 
three  months  ending  September  30th, 
show  a  net  gain  of  $693.26,  which  justifies 
the  belief  that  these  utilities  have  now  been 
placed  upon  a  sound  financial  basis. 

There  are  approximately  1,800  sub- 
scribers in  Fort  William,  with  a  capita! 
investment  of  $174,000,  and  2,200  in  Port 
Arthur  with  a  capital  investment  of  $150,- 
000.  It  may  be  also  stated  that  nowhere 
else  upon  this  continent  are  there  two  cities 
several  miles  apart  where  over  four  thous- 
and telephone  subscribers  have  unlimited 
intercommunication  with  each  other  for 
an  annual  payment  of  $30  for  business 
and  $15  for  residence  service.  Despite  all 
adverse  criticism,  the  citizens  of  these  two 
municipalities  are  entitled  to  all  honor  for 
having  had  the  courage  to  work  out  their 
own  telephone  problems,  and  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended their  efforts. 
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The  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  ex- 
changes are  also  connected  with  the  rural 
municipal  telephone  systems  of  the  town- 
ships of  Murillo  and  Papoonge,  and  lines 
are  also  being  constructed  to  connect  with 
other  adjacent  townships. 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  is  another  city 
which  owns  and  operates  its  own  telephone 
service.  Prior  to  1905,  the  system  was 
operated  by  a  local  company  at  rates  of 
$35  for  business  and  $25  for  residence 
telephones.  In  that  year  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  started  negotiations  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  undertaking,  but 
the  citizens  viewing  this  proposal  with  dis- 
favor, took  up  the  question  of  municipal 
ownership  and  eventually  bought  out  the 
local  plant  comprising  450  subscribers  for 
$14,000.  The  system  consisted  of  single 
grounded  iron  circuits,  being  out-of-date 
and  most  inefficient. 

Upon  acquiring  the  system,  the  city  at 
once  proceed  to  install  a  new  plant,  in 
which  standard  lead-covered  cables  in  un- 
derground conduits  were  substituted  in 
place  of  the  old  iron  circuits,  poles  and 
wires  being  only  used  where  necessary,  for 
distribution  to  the  subscribers'  premises. 
In  1907,  the  system  having  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  the  central  office  manual 
equipment,  it  was  decided  to  install  an 
automatic  exchange,  and  to  dispense  with 
the  employment  of  girl  operators.    A  suit- 


able building  was  erected  and  the  new  sys- 
tem was  completed  in  June,  1908,  with 
a  capacity  for  2,500  direct  lines.  This  ex- 
change has  since  been  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  to  take  care  of  the  ever-growing- 
demand  for  services. 

The  rates  are  now  $30  per  annum  for 
business  and-  $20  Tor  residence  telephones, 
which  are  exceptionally  low  when  we  con- 
sider the  proverbial  high  prices  that  pre- 
vail in  the  West.  The  latest  available  fig- 
ures show  a  surplus  on  the  year's  opera- 
tions of  $6,664.00,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  same  date  $36,543.00 
had  been  written  off  for  depreciation.  The 
system  is  connected  with  the  long  distance 
lines  of  the  Alberta  Government  through 
which  service  is  interchanged  throughout, 
the  Province. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  municipality 
had  no  obstacles  to  encounter  similar  to 
those  experienced  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  the 
advantage  of  taking  the  service  over  as  a 
going  concern  and  earning  revenue  from 
the  start,  without  having  to  wait  until  a 
new  plant  was  completed.  This  had  much 
to  do  with  its  successful  financial  showing. 
Nevertheless,  Edmonton  has  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  under  muni- 
cipal ownership,  its  citizens  are  enjoying 
the  cheapest  and  most  modern  telephone 
service,  for  its  size,  of  any  city  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


This    city    does    not   believe   in    unsightly    poles    and 
wires. 


Freeing  the  Woman  from 
Household  Drudgery 


CIVILIZATION  needs  slaves.  Human 
slavery  is  degrading.  On  the  en- 
slavement of  the  machine,  therefore, 
the  future  of  the  race  depends. 
Woman  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  the  drudge  of  the  world.  She  is 
still  struggling  for  relief  from  her  burden. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  she  will  owe  her 
emancipation  not  to  suffrage,  but  to  the 
use  of  machinery  in  the  service  of  domes- 
tic science.  Individual  progress,  insists 
Albert  S.  Wyman  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
tends  towards  freeing  women  from  unne- 
cessary drudgery  in  their  housework,  thus 
giving  them  time  and  reserve  strength  for 
self-education,  for  the  upbringing  _  of 
children,  for  social  duties  and  recreation. 
Compared  with  the  comforts  of  modern 
households,  the  fabled  palaces  of  ancient 
kings  were  mere  hovels.  The  last  few 
years  especially  have  witnessed  the  in- 
troduction of  numerous  revolutionary 
labor-saving  devices.  Taking  a  birdV 
eve  view  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Wyman 
pays  attention,  among  other  things,  to 
the  marketing  of  denatured  alcohol  and 
alcoholic  appliances;  the  invention  of  the 
vacuum  cleaner,  an  industry  not  yet  out 
of  its  swaddling  clothes,  although  a  most 
lusty  infant;  the  timely  impetus  given  the 
use  of  washing-machines  by  the  perfection 
of  the  water  motor  and  the  electric  motor 
varieties  with  motor-wringer  attachments; 
the  dustless  dustcloth,  sweeping  com- 
pounds and  allied  products. 

Side  by  side  with  these  major  forward 
movements  has  nroceeded  the  moderniz- 
ation of  long-used  staple  household 
utensils.  The  coffee  percolator,  which  had 
almost  gone  out  of  use,  has  been  reintro- 
duced in  a  newer  and  better  guise.  An 
Institute  of  Good  Housekeeping  has  been 
established  for  the  testing  of  new  house- 


hold inventions.  No  manufacturer,  as 
the  writer  points  out,  can  hope  to  displace 
hand  labor  in  the  American  home  with 
his  machines  until  he  has  produced  an  ap- 
paratus that  does  the  housework  better, 
more  cheaply  and  more  easily  than  it  can 
be  done  by  hand.  A  machine  may  beat 
eggs  and  cream  better  than  the  housewife 
can  do  it  by  hand,  but  fail  to  sell  because 
the  housewife  sees  at  a  glance  the  appli- 
ance will  be  hard  to  clean  after  using. 

One  important  innovation  added  in  re- 
cent years  is  the  stove  with  glass  doors 
through  which  the  housewife  may  watch 
her  bread  or  roast  without  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  oven  by  frequently 
opening  the  door.  The  demand. for  bread 
and  cake-mixers  has  been  well  supplied. 
There  are  several  new  self-basting  roasters. 
We  have  seen  saucepans  divided  into  com- 
partments so  that  the  economical  house- 
wife can  prepare  several  vegetables  at  the 
same  time.  The  chief  boon  to  womanhood, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  fireless  cook- 
er. Those  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  we 
are  told,  were  primitive  affairs,  but  nowa- 
days one  may  bake  pies,  cake  and  bread, 
roast  meats,  and  do  practically  everything 
that  can  be  done  with  an  ordinary  coal  or 
gas  range.  Fireless  cookers,  Mr.  Wyman 
assures  us,  are  now  being  built  in  apart- 
ment houses. 

"The  latest  model  is  a  compact  cooker 
constructed  of  planished  steel,  and  equip- 
ped with  an  electric  heating  appliance, 
which  is  attached  to  the  bottom.  With  it 
may  be  purchased  an  automatic  clock  that 
shuts  off  the  electric  current  in  ten  or 
twenty  minutes,  or  in  an  hour  or  more  as 
the  housewife  desires.  The  covers  are  of 
metal,  hinged  in  a  substantial  manner, 
with  a  stop  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
back,  and  are  clamped  with  a  patent  fas- 
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tening  which  locks  them  securely.  In 
addition  they  are  so  constructed  that  as 
soon  as  steam  arises  within  the  cooker  it  is 
deflected  downward  around  the  fitting 
edge  and  condenses,  thereby  forming  a 
water  seal  which  makes  the  cooker  air- 
tight. This  condensation  stops  materially 
the  conductivity  of  the  heat  through  the 
metal.  This  cooker,  like  all  the  best  types, 
employs  aluminum  utensils,  and  the  heat- 
retaining  chambers  are  lined  with  alumin- 
ite — a  planished  copper  or  lead-coated 
open-hearth  plate,  which,  if  wiped  dry 
and  occasionally  oiled,  will  not  rust,  but 
will  last  for  years. 

"Fireless  cookers,  lacking  the  electric 
heating  device  in  the  bottom,  should  be 
equipped  with  radiators,  designed  to  be 
heated  simultaneously  with  the  food. 
These  radiators  should  be  heated  hot 
enough  to  scorch  a  cloth.  One  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cooking  compartment 
and  one  over  the  kettle  containing  the 
food.  The  top  radiator  is  the  same  diame- 
ter as  the  aluminum  kettle  cover,  and  is 
interchangeable  with  it.  A  rack  or  pastry 
holder,  in  addition  to  the  aluminum  ket- 
tles, goes  with  the  best  fireless  cookers. 

"Once  housewives  learn  what  a  time, 
labor  and  fuel  saver  this  appliance  is,  no 
home  in  the  land — even  the  poorest — will 
be  without  one.  The  sooner  the  American 
housewife  adopts  it  universally,  the  sooner 
will  she  see  that  this  device  is  the  greatest 
labor,  time  and  fuel  saving  household  in- 
vention of  'modern  times/' 

The  logical  companion  of  the  fireless 
stove  is  the  iceless  refrigerator.  Ice  is  dis- 
pensed with  entirely : 


"An  Arizona  miner  patented  last  June 
a  refrigerator,  the  cooling  process  in  which 
is  obtained  by  evaporation  of  water.  It 
is  said  that  by  a  proper  arrangement  of 
drafts  and  the  slowest  possible  movement 
of  water  over  which  the  outside  air  can 
be  carried,  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of 
refrigeration  is  maintained,  equaling  in 
effect  that  obtained  in  a  standard  refriger- 
ator, bountifully  supplied  with  ice.  The 
new  refrigerator  was  designed  primarily 
for  introduction  into  the  arid  regions  of 
the  West  where  ice,  in  many  cases,  cannot 
be  had.  If  all  that  is  claimed  for  this  ice- 
less  refrigerator  is  realized,  a  long-sought 
goal  has  been  attained. 

"In  California  and  other  Southern 
States,  where  ice  is  scarce,  the  iceless  re- 
frigerator more  frequently  appears  in  the 
guise  of  a  kitchen  dumb-waiter,  the  shaft 
of  which  sinks  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  where  the  temperature  is  normally 
low. 

"A  new  temperature-proof  bottle  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  large  enough  to 
hold  a  chicken  or  a  luncheon. " 

There  may  come  a  time,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  when  dishwashing  will  be  elim- 
inated by  the  invention  of  plates  cheap 
enough  to  permit  their  destruction  after 
each  meal.  Almost  every  day  sees  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  vacuum  cleaner.  With 
the  adjustable  wall  brush  the  vacuum 
cleaner  cleans  walls,  ceilings  and  picture 
frames.  Specially  constructed  drapery 
tools  attack  curtains  and  hangings.  A 
new  electric  spanker  is  one  of  the  house- 
hold comforts  to  which  we  are  indebted  to 
modern  science.  We  are,  in  short,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  housewife's  millennium. 


Hens   feeding    before    the   barn    doors.     A   better  way  is  to  feed   them  in  loose  chaff  or  cut 

straw  in  scratching  pens. 


An  Old  Orchard — It  has  brought  in  many  thousands     of  dollars   in   recent  years. 
\ 

Nursery  Stock  and  Its  Sale 

By 
W.  J.   Kerr 

Note. — We  are  constantly  finding  so  many  farmers  who  have  been 
cheated  by  wrongly  labelled  nursery  stock  coming  frOm  unreliable  firms,  that 
Mr.  Kerr  was  induced  by  us  to  write  this  article.  There  is  a  place  in  the  field 
for  a  reliable  agent  of  reliable  nurseries,  but  he  must  study  his  goods  so  as  to 
be  able  to  advise  the  farmer  correctly.  The  nurseries  would  do  well  to  instruct 
them  on  the  best  varieties  for  the  different  sections  and  for  peculiar  situations 
on  the  individual  farm.  We  have  many  reliable  nurseries  whose  trees  and 
shrubs  can  be  depended  upon.  Our  farmers  will  do  well  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  dealing  with  such  firms  and  not  to  sign  orders  that  they  are  not  sure  of. 
Too  many  fruit  growers  have  paid  high  prices  for  common  stock,  thus  enrich- 
ing the  fruit  tree  tramp  vendor. — Editor. 


IN  my  travels  throughout  the  country,  I 
have  found  in  most  places  an  almost 
total  ignorance  of  the  practices  and 
methods  of  nurserymen,  so  far  as  the  gen- 
eral public  is  concerned.  I  belived  this  is 
unfortunate,  not  only  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  for  the  nurserymen  themselves, 
for  I  truly  believe  that  a  more  intimate 
understanding  of  each  other  would  inspire 


more  confidence  between  grower  and 
planter,  and  would  eliminate  a  great  deal 
of  the  unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory 
dealings  between  the  two  parties. 

I  mean  in  this  article  to  give  some  side- 
lights into  the  nursery  business,  and  trust 
that  they  may  open  the  eyes  of  your  read- 
ers, that  future  plantings  may  be  more  in- 
telligently done,   and  that  greater  profit 
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may  be  derived  from  the  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  industry  of  many  parts  of 
this  fair  Dominion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  statement  that  there  are  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  nurserymen  honest  and  reli- 
able men,  as  there  are  of  almost  any,  if 
not  indeed,  any  other  profession.  If 
planters  would  profit  by  the  many  sources 
of  information  available,  and  deal  only 
with  these  reliable  houses,  cutting  out  the 
middlemen  and  jobbers  who  have  noth- 
ing invested  in  the  business  besides  a  few 
agent's  outfits,  and  who  can  gather  up 
their  belongings  every  few  years  and  move 
to  some  new  city,  and  call  themselves  by 
some  new  name,  there  would  be  less  dis- 
satisfaction, and  criticism  of  nurserymen. 

Do  Farmers  Read? 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  a  number  of  times,  published  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  nurserymen  in  the 
province,  and  has  given  in  this  list  the 
lines  of  stock  grown  by  each.  These  lists 
have  been  sent  free  to  all  members  of  our 
Farmers  Institutes,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  75  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  receiv- 
ed them  have  not  read  them,  and  thus 
have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  what 
should  be  very  valuable  information  for 
the  intending  planter.  In  the  face  of  this 
valuable  information  going  into  the  hands 
many  thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the 
province,  there  are  to-day,  hundreds  of 
agents  travelling  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  orders  for  so-called  nursery 
firms  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  these 
lists,  and  who  have  no  nurseries,  but  who 
engage  their  agents  on  liberal  terms,  to 
push  their  so-called  specialties,  which  they 
claim  to  be  wonderfully  valuable  new 
varieties,  and  which  are  sold  at  high 
prices.  Invariably  these  turn  out  to  be 
some  old  varieties,  if  indeed  they  ever 
live  to  bear  at  all. 

The  Fake  Nurseryman. 

I  know  several  of  these  self-styled  nur- 
serymen whose  agents  have  sold  strawberry 
plants  under  names  that  were  wholly  fic- 
titious, varieties  that  never  existed,  for 
prices  ranging  up  to  $4.00  per  dozen,  and 
that  these  same  self-styled  nurserymen 
have  afterwards  bought  common  old  vari- 
eties at  $4.00  per  1,000,  and  even  as  low 


as  $3.50  per  1,000,  and  had  their  orders 
filled  with  them. 

These  fellows  invariably  make  prepos- 
trous  and  barefacedly  false  claims  for 
their  goods.  They  will  sell  a  customer 
any  variety  he  may  want,  at  any  time,  but 
by  the  time  the  trees  begin  to  bear,  if 
they  ever  do  bear,  the  "nurseryman"  has 
gathered  up  his  nursery,  packed  the  en- 
tire business  into  a  few  trunks  and  pack-  j 
ing  cases  and  has  moved  to  some  other 
city,  and  is  doing  business  under  some 
new  name. 

While  there  are  many  honest  and  cap- 
able agents  selling  nursery  stock,  there 
are  so  many  rascals  in  the  business  that 
it  has  become  unsafe  to  deal  through 
them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
safest  way  is  for  an  intending  planter  to 
deal  direct  with  the  nurseryman  he  pre- 
fers. He  can  generally  make  a  better 
deal,  and  the  nurseryman  naturally  feels 
that  he  is  more  directly  responsible  for 
the  stock  sent  out  direct  to  a  customer, 
than  if  it  were  sold  through  an  agent  who 
will  not  be  on  the  ground  the  next  year, 
and  whom  the  majority  of  farmers  blame 
for  any  mistakes  that  may  be  made,  while 
in  reality  the  agent  has  absolutely  no 
responsibility  in  the  packing  or  delivery 
of  the  stock. 

Besides  leaving  loopholes  for  dishon- 
esty to  crop  in,  the  agency  business  is  a 
very  costly  way  of  doing  business.  It 
costs  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  sale 
to  pay  agent's  commssion,  delivery  men's 
charges,  freight,  office  expenses,  and  bad 
debts,  while  half  this  could  easily  be  saved 
by  dealing  direct  with  the  customers. 

The  Evil  of  the  Agent  System. 

The  majority  of  agents  seem  to  care 
little  what  they  sell,  or  to  whom  they 
sell,  so  long  as  they  get  their  commission 
out  of  the  sales,  and  consequently  many 
orders  are  booked  from  irresponsible  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  stock, 
or  have  moved  away  when  delivery  time 
comes  and  the  good-pay  customers  are 
charged  enough  for  their  goods  to  make 
up  for  these  losses,  and  the  heavy  agency 
expenses. 

Where  intending  planters  have  the 
time  and  inclination,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  advising  them  to  grow  their  own  stock, 
on  their  own  farms.  If  proper  care  is 
taken  in    the    growing,  trees    grown    on 
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Trees  from  the   nurseries   showing  grafts  and 
growths. 


their  own  farms  will  certainly  give  much 
better  satisfaction  than  trees  grown  in 
more  southern  sections,  and  where  of 
necessity,  the  trees  must  bear  consider- 
able exposure  in  the  packing  and  transit 
to  customers. 

Where  planters,  especially  in  northern 
districts,  undertake  the  growing  of  their 
own  trees,  they  can  select  seed  from  desir- 
able varieties,  such  as  Martha  or  Hyslop 
crabs,  Duchess,  Peach  of  Montreal,  Hass, 
McMahon  White,  or  other  hardy,  vigorous 
growing  varieties,  grown  in  their  district, 
which  make  very  much  better  root-stock 
than  the  French  or  Nebraska  seedlings 
used  by  practically  all  nurserymen  to-day. 

One  Cause  of  Root  Killing. 

Especially  for  northern  districts,  it  is 
important  that  the  seedlings  be  hardy, 
while  the  French  grown  seedlings,  used 
very  widely  by  nursery  men,  often  have 
roots  too  tender  to  stand  severe  winters  in 
the  north,  and  often  after  trees  have  been 
planted  a  number  of  years,  the  planter 
finds  that  even  the  very  hardy  kinds  may 
leaf  out  in  spring,  after  a  very  hard  win- 
ter, especially  one  of  little  snow  and  much 
hard  freezing  weather,  and  then  die  in 
early  summer,  as  a  result  of  the  root  being 
killed.  Where  the  trees  have  been  grow- 
ing nicely  for  several  years,  and  die  thus, 


it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  the  planter, 
and  he  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is 
the  matter.  This  difficulty  is  not  met 
with  where  seedlings  are  grown  at  home 
from  seeds  of  hardy,  vigorous  growing 
varieties  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

These  seeds  are  sown  in  the  fall,  in 
rows,  in  good  ground  in  the  garden.  The 
young  trees  come  up  next  spring,  and 
should  be  carefully  cultivated  during  the 
summer,  to  produce  a  vigorous,  healthy 
growth,  and  may  be  dug  and  transplanted 
that  fall  or  early  next  spring,  so  that  each 
tree  has  good  room  to  grow,  say  about  two 
to  three  inches  apart,  and  again  carefully 
cultivated  that  summer.  They  are  then 
dug  in  the  fall  and  the  strong,  well  rooted 
ones  stored  in  the  cellar,  with  the  roots 
packed  in  sand,  to  be  root-grafted  in  the 
winter.  The  smaller  trees  may  be  trans- 
planted agan,  about  a  foot  apart  in  nur- 
sery row,  and  budded  during  July  and 
August  on  the  next  summer. 

Bud  Sticks  and  Budding. 

The  two  little  trees  at  the  left  of  the  ac- 
companying picture  represent  two-year 
old  budded  seedling  apple  trees.  The 
buds  are  made  by  cutting  from  healthy 
trees,  yielding  a  high-class  fruit,  of  the 
variety  desired  to  be  propagated.  These 
are  called  bud-sticks,  and  are  the  current 
season's  growth,  of  well  developed  healthy 
wood.  The  leaves  are  cut  off  with  the 
stems  on,  as  handles,  to  hold  the  buds  by. 

A  sharp,  thin-bladed  budding  knife  is 
then  used  to  cut  out  the  bud,  which  is 
done  by  cutting  in  through  the  bark,  let- 
ting the  knife  blade  run  down  from  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  bud,  and  under 
the  bark,  to  half  an  inch  below  the  bud, 
taking  out  a  very  little  of  the  wood  with 
the  bark  and  bud.  An  incision  is  then 
made  in  the  bark  of  the  seedling  tree,  as 
near  the  ground  as  possible,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  lengthwise 
with  the  tree.  Then  a  cut  is  made  across 
the  top  of  this  incision,  so  as  to  form  the 
letter  T.  The  corners  of  the  bark  at  the 
top  of  this  T  are  then  raised  a  little,  as 
the  bark  peels  readily  at  this  season,  and 
the  bud  pushed  down  under  the  bark, 
which  is  then  carefully  tied  down  to  hold 
the  bud  firmly,  and  exclude  the  air  from 
under  the  bark  and  about  the  bud. 

The  best  material  for  this  tieing  is 
raffia,  which  can  be  procured  from  any 
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florist  or  nurseryman.  Figure  A  in  the 
cut  shows  a  bud  tied  in  place.  In  about 
two  weeks,  it  is  well  to  cut  the  raffia  so 
that  it  will  loosen  and  eventually  fall  off, 
and  not  choke  the  growing  tree.  Figure 
B  shows  the  tree  with  the  raffia  removed 
after  the  bud  has  grown  on  to  the  trunk 
of  the  little  tree. 

Next  spring  the  tree  is  cut  off  just  above 
the  bud,  as  in  Fig.  G,  and  the  bud  grow- 
out  as  in  Fig.  E  and  produces  the  tree  of 
the  variety  desired,  as  this  7/ear  old 
Muriel  apple  tree  appears.  This  growth, 
with  that  in  Fig.  F  was  this  last  summer's 
growth  of  a  bud  inserted  a  year  ago  last 
July. 

Fig.  C  shows  the  insertion  of  a 
Wealthy  graft  in  the  stock  of  a  young 
seedling,  right  at  the  top  of  the  rootlets, 
and  so  that  when  transplanted,  this  union 
is  slightly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Fig.  D  shows  where  the  bud  at 
the  top  of  the  graft  grew  out,  and  formed 
the  trunk  of  the  young  tree. 

Root  Grafting. 

This  root-grafting  is  usually  done  in 
February  and  March.  The  scions  should 
be  cut  in  the  fall  before  very  hard  freez- 
ing weather,  tied  in  bundles,  and  packed 
in  damp  moss,  each  variety  tied  by  itself, 
labeled  and  stored  in  a  cool  place,  where 
they  will  remain  perfectly  dormant  until 
wanted.  When  about  to  begin  the  graft- 
ing, a  bundle  of  the  seedlings  are  taken 
from  the  sand,  to  where  the  grafting  is  to 
be  done,  a  very  suitable  place  being  the 
kitchen  table.  A  little  tree  is  taken  out, 
and  cut  off  just  above  the  root,  with  a 
slanting  cut,  and  then  split  across  this 
slanting  cut,  the  split  being  made  about 
an  inch  or  a  little  more  towards  the  root. 
A  scion  is  then  made,  by  cutting  one  of 
the  grafts,  that  were  packed  away  in  the 
fall,  with  a  slanting  cut  similar  to  the 
cut  on  the  root,  being  careful  that  the 
cut  begins  just  above  and  on  the  opposite 
side  from  a  good  live  bud  on  the  scion. 
The  scion  is  then  cut  off  to  leave  it  with 
about  three  good  buds,  and  a  split ,  is 
made  in  the  butt  end  of  it,  to  correspond 
with  the  split  in  the  root,  and  it  is  then 
inserted  in  the  cleft  of  the  root,  giving  it 
a  slight  slant,  to  be  sure  that  the  sap- 
wood  of  the  scion  crosses  the  sap  wood  of 
the  root,  in  at  least  one  place,  and  it  is 
better  to  have  it  cross  in  three  or  four 


places,  so  that  when  the  growth  begins, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  for  the  sap  ris- 
ing under  the  bark  of  the  root  to  get  up 
under  the  bark  of  the  scion. 

It  is  then  wound  with  an  easily  broken 
thread,  nurserymen  use  a  special  thread 
for  this  purpose,  which  has  been  waxed, 
so  that  it  will  adhere  to  the  bark,  and 
hold  the  scion  and  trunk  firmly  together. 
It  is  well  to  have  some  melted  grafting 
wax  convenient,  into  which  the  operator 
dips  his  finger  tip,  and  rubs  the  wax  over 
all  the  cut  surface  to  exclude  it  from  air. 
The  waxed  part  is  then  rolled  in  sand, 
which  adheres,  and  prevents  the  little 
trees  from  sticking  together. 

They  are  then  packed  into  a  box,  and 
all  covered  with  damp  moss,  but  the  tips 
of  the  scions,  and  after  labelling  them, 
the  box  is  placed  in  a  cool  dark  place  in 
the  cellar.  Callousing  of  the  wounds 
goes  on  till  planting  time,  when  the  root 
and  scion  should  be  pretty  well  grown  to- 
gether. 

When  planting  time  comes,  the  box  is 
carried  to  the  field  where  they  are  to  be 
grown,  and  after  the  ground  has  been 
thoroughly  prepared,  a  furrow  is  opened 
with  a  plow,  as  straight  as  possible,  and 
the  root-grafts  are  placed  against  the  land- 
side  of  the  furrow,  at  intervals  of  about  a 
foot,  and  the  mellow  earth  firmly  packed 
against  them,  and  the  furrow  filled  in 
with  a  hoe. 

The  little  root-grafts  should  be  planted 
deep  enough  that  the  junction  of  the  root 
and  scion  are  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  any  suckers  that  may  have 
grown  out  of  the  root  below  the  graft 
should  be  carefully  removed  before  plant- 
ing, and  when  growth  of  the  scion  begins, 
the  strongest  growing  bud  should  be  left 
to  form  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  the 
others  carefully  rubbed  off. 

During  the  growing  season,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  over  the  trees  frequently, 
to  see  that  no  suckers  are  allowed  to  grow, 
and  that  only  one  bud  is  allowed  to  grow 
from  the  graft,  that  this  is  made  grow 
straight,  by  staking  if  necessary,  and  they 
should  receive  frequent  cultivation,  to 
keep  a  loose  mulch  of  earth  on  the  surface 
all  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and 
keep  up  rapid  growth.  But  cultivation 
should  cease  completely  about  the  end  of 
July,  in  order  that  growth  will  cease,  and 
the  wood  be  ripened  up  before  winter. 
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A  low-headed,  almost  perfect  apple  tree. 


Fig.  i?  in  the  photograph  shows  three 
little  branches  of  a  second  growth  that 
were  made  on  the  top  of  this  Muriel  apple 
tree  after  the  fall  rains  had  begun.  It  is 
well  to  cut  these  off  before  winter  sets  in, 
as  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  unripe,  and 
the  freezing,  while  it  may  not  kill  such 
growths  completely,  will  weaken  them, 
and  start   the  foundation    of    blackheart. 

Forming  the  Head. 

The  next  year  the  head  should  be  start- 
ed on  the  strongest  of  the  trees,  or  those 
that  are  sufficiently  high  for  the  head  to 
be  formed,  but  if  they  are  not  high 
enough  to  be  headed  the  first  year,  it  is 
well  to  cut  them  down  to  choice,  strong 
healthy  wood,  and  leave  them  to  make 
another  year's  growth  in  the  trunk.  But 
I  much  prefer  low  headed  trees  as  being 
much  less  affected  by  sun-scald,  the  fruit 
stays  on  better,  is  easier  to  gather,  and 
the  trees  are  not  so  easily  broken  by  the 
wind. 


The  top  is  formed  by  allowing  about 
five  of  the  strongest  and  best  buds  at  the 
top,  to  grow,  so  that  they  will  be  evenly 
balanced  around  the  tree,  and  rubbing  all 
the  others  off.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  watch 
during  the  summer,  to  see  that  all  late 
buds  that  may  come  out  below  the  head 
are  kept  rubbed  off. 

A  study  of  roots  of  these  trees  will  be 
interesting.  The  two  at  the  left  are  two 
years  old,  grown  on  the  writer's  own  farm 
in  Carleton  County,  Ont.  The  next  is  two 
years  old,  grown  one  year  in  Ohio  and 
the  other  here.  The  next  is  three  years 
old,  grown  on  my  own  farm. 

Note  the  strong  growth  on  our  native 
grown  seedling  roots.  Note  also  how 
much  better  and  more  fibrous  the  roots 
appear  on  the  two  year  old  than  on  the 
three  year  old  roots.  This  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  better  to  plant  two  year  old  than  old- 
er trees.  In  transplanting  a  two  year  old 
tree,  the  planter  gets  most  of  the  fibres, 
but  as    the  tree    gets    older/ the    fibrous 
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A  Rhode  Island  Greening.  A  Northern  Spy. 

TYPICAL  TREES  TWO  YEARS  OUT. 


A   Baldwin. 


roots  are  extended  farther  and  farther  in- 
to the  ground,  and  the  older  the  tree  is, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fibrous  roots 
are  left  in  the  ground  in  the  digging. 

I  would  strongly  advise  intending 
planters  to  avoid  planting  old  trees.  I 
would  prefer  to  pay  $5.00  for  a  good  two- 
year-old  tree  than  plant  a  five  year  old 
tree  given  me  for  nothing. 

If  the  farmer  does  not  wish  to  under- 
take the  budding  or  grafting  of  his  trees, 
there  are  several  reliable  nursery  concerns 
that  would  do  this  work  for  him.  But  he 
could  easily  grow  the  seedlings  and  cut 
the  graft  and  buds,  which  in  all  cases 
should  be  taken  from  trees  producing  the 
highest  type  of  fruit  of  that  variety. 

I  think  where  there  is  a  member  of  the 
family  with  some  taste  for  horticulture, 
that  this  grafting  and  bedding  will  be 
found  a  very  interesting  performance, 
and  the  grafting  can  be  done  during  the 
winter  when  the  work  outside  is  not  press- 
ing, while  the  budding  is  done  during 
haying  and  harvest  time. 

In  closing,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in 
Farmer's  Magazine  you  have  spoken 
strongly    against   fake   nursery   concerns, 

If  all  journals  would  show  the  same 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  their 
readers,  how  much  better  it  would  be  for 
the  public.  In  looking  over  a  recent  issue 
of  one  of  the  most,  largely  circulated 
papers  in  Canada,  I  see  the  advertisement 
of  three  nursery  concerns,  who  never  grew 
a  tree,  yet  one  of  these  fellows  whom  I 
know  well,  advertises  for  agents  to  sell  his 
famous  stock  "grown  only  by  us"  and  the 


publishers  of  that  paper  must  know  that 
this  statement  is  absolutely  false.  An- 
other of  the  ads.  in  the  same  journal 
states  in  its  request  for  agents,  "experi- 
ence unnecessary."  That  is  the  greatest 
curse  of  the  nursery  business,  worthless 
good-for-nothings  see  such  ads.  and  apply 
for  the  positions,  are  appointed,  and  go 
out  and  tell  all  manner  of  lies,  sell  piles 
of  worthless  stuff  to  the  unwary,  fill  the 
country  with  stock  that  is  worthless,  and 
that  disgusts  the  public  with  trees  and  the 
nursery  business  and  agents  in  general. 

I  would  like  to  see  legislation  enacted 
that  would  deal  severely  with  such  para- 
sites, and  also  that  the  public  would  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  assist  in  the  detection 
of  all  fakirs  in  the  business. 

It  is  a  serious  matter,  when  a  man 
carefully  prepares  land,  for  an  orchard, 
buys  what  he  supposes  is  good  stock  of 
the  most  profitable  varieties  to  grow, 
plants  them  and  cares  for  them  for  several 
years,  to  find  that  he  has  something 
worthless,  the  culls  of  some  nursery  whose 
name  did  not  appear  in  the  buying  of 
the  stock,  but  who  had  sold  his  surplusses 
to  some  jobber  or  dealer,  who  had  played 
the  crooked  game,  If  planters  would  re- 
fuse to  sign  the  unfair  contracts  in  the 
order  forms  provided  for  the  use  of 
agents,  and  buy  direct  from  reliable  grow- 
ers only,  it  would  soon  put  an  end  to 
fakirs,  I  suppose,  but  there  are  always,  lots 
of  gullible  persons,  for  victims  for  crook- 
ed dealers.  And  as  long  as  they  are  not 
severely  dealt  with,  their  nefarious  opera- 
tions will  continue. 


Sir  Charles  Tupper 

How  He  Wielded  the  Surgeon's  Knife 
in   Liverpool   Cattle  Yards 


By 


Harris  L.  Adams 


ABOUT  twenty  years  ago*,  when  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  was  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Canada,  in  London,  and 
when  Canadian  cattle  were  freely  admit- 
ted to  Great  Britain,  it  so  happened  that 
a  consignment  of  Canadian  cattle  was 
condemned  at  the  landing  wharves  of 
Liverpool  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the 
animals  were  affected  with  pleuro-pneu- 
monia. 

It  was  in  these  prosperous  by-gone  days 
that  many  Canadian  farmers  and  drovers 
shipped  their  consignments  direct  to  the 
Old  Land.  Many  stories  of  good  sales 
and  of  total  losses  were  told  by  the  coun- 
try fire-sides.  Many  a  man  made  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  the  returns  from  his 
shipload  of  cattle.  Many  another  man 
received  the  news  that  meant  poverty  to 
him.  Consequently,  the  greatest  pains! 
were  taken  to  see  that  the  cattle  were 
booked  on  a  good  boat  with  competent 
feeders  in  charge.  It  was  customary  for 
the  farmers  to  feed  1,200  to  1,500-pound 
steers  for  this  market  so  that  the  British 
consumer  always  got  from  Canada  the 
best  of  her  beef. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  with 
these  precautions  a  consignee  felt  perfect- 
ly safe,  barring  shipwrecks. 

At  the  time  in  question,  the  agent  of 
the  condemned  cattle  at  Liverpool  report- 
ed by  cable  to  the  shipper  in  Canada  that 
the  whole   of   the   shipment  would  have 


to  be  slaughtered  because  some  of  the 
animals  were  affected  with  the  dreaded 
pleuro-pneumonia.  The  owner  at  once 
cabled  direct  to  the  High  Commissioner, 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  for  advice  on  the 
matter. 

Sir  Charles  was  busy  in  his  London 
office  shortly  after  the  opening  hours  on* 
Thursday,  when  the  cablegram  was  hand- 
ed to  him  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Colmer. 
The  usual  course  of  official  procedure  was 
for  Sir  Charles  to  instruct  Mr.  Colmer  to 
write  a  formal  letter  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  beginning 
thus:  "Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you,"  etc.,  and  request  that  he  place  the 
subject  before  the  august  secretary  him- 
self, who  in  turn  would  pass  the  matter 
to  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
By  and  by  it  would  percolate  through  his 
department  on  down  to  Liverpool  and 
back  to  London,  and  finally  to  the  office 
of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada. 
By  this  time  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
mass  of  official  reports  from  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors  at  Liverpool,  showing 
clearly  the  presence  of  the  disease.  The 
final  letter  to  Sir  Charles  would  be  most 
polite;  he  would  be  informed  with  much 
regret  that  the  evidence  of  the  disease  was 
indisputable  and  that  in  future  all  cattle 
from  Canada  must  be  killed  at  the  ship's 
side.  Fortunately  for  Canada,  this  is  not 
what  happened.     A  short  glance  at  the 
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contents  made  a  decided  change  in  the 
animation  of  the  room.  The  High  Com- 
missioner, in  his  characteristic  manner, 
came  to  a  quick  decision.  Brushing  aside 
the  semi-official  documents  before  him  he 
called  to  his  secretary,  as  he  reached  for 
his  coat  and  hat. 

"Where  are  the  nearest  surgical  in- 
strument places,  Colmer,  and  where  is  the 
nearest  medical  book  store?" 

Upon  being  informed  he  brushed  out 
of  the  office,  calling  back  to .  Colmer  to 
secure  him  a  compartment  on  the  first 
train  to  Liverpool,  and  on  the  way  to  get 
some  books  out  of  the  library  on  the  sub- 
ject and  put  them  in  the  compartment. 

Running  across  Victoria  street,  he  jump- 
ed into  a  hansom  and  asked  the  driver  to 
make  post  haste  to  the  book  store.  Upon 
arrival  he  rushed  in  and  called  for  the 
latest  works  upon  the  diseases  of  cattle. 
Here  from  a  pile  he  selected  half  a  dozen 
authorities,  threw  down  his  card,  saying: 
"I  want  these  books  on  a  special  case. 
Have  no  time  to  pay  for  them.  Here  is 
my  card.  Send  your  bill,"  and  dashed 
out  of  the  office  with  flying  instructions 
to  the  cabby  to  get  him  to  the  instru- 
ment makers  and  thence  to  the  Liverpool 
train. 

He  dashed  down  the  platform  at  Eus- 
ton  Station,  weighted  down  with  a  big 
case  of  surgical  instrument®  under  one 
arm  and  books  under  the  other.  Colmer 
was  in  readiness  for  him,  handed  him  his 
ticket,  and  saw  him  safely  into  his  com- 
partment. 

Sir  Charles  at  once  dived  into  the 
medical  works.  He  studied  his  case  furi- 
ously. His  long  experience  as  a  physician 
enabled  him  to  master,  in  a  few  hours  at 
his  disposal,  the  many  symptoms,  that 
the  live  animal  displays  both  in  the  early 
and  late  stages  of  the  disease,  as  well  as 
the  post-mortem  conditions  of  the  lungs, 
liver  and  intestines  of  an  affected  animal. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Liverpool  he 
had,  perhaps,  a  more  sharply  defined  and 
a  more  up-to-date  knowledge  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia than  any  other  living  man, 
for  knowledge  that  is  acquired  with  an 
immediate  object  in  view  and  with  intense 
interest  is  far  more  vivid  and  definite  than 
that  acquired  by  the  routine  student,  who, 
perhaps,  will  not  be  likely  to  meet  a  case 
in  his  practice  during  a  decade. 


SIR   CHARLES   TUPPER 

Arriving  at  Liverpool,  the  former  Ca- 
nadian statesman  drove  immediately  to 
the  cattle  yards  and  asked  to  be  shown 
the  condemned  cattle  that  had  recently 
arrived  from  Canada.  He  took  a  hasty 
survey  of  all  the  animals  in  the  enclosure. 
He  next  wended  his  way  to  the  office  and 
asked  for  the  several  inspectors  who  had 
condemned  these  cattle. 

After  a  short  delay,  during  which  time 
Sir  Charles  had  reviewed  the  whole  case 
in  his  mind,  the  inspectors  were  ushered 
into  his  room.  At  once  he  pitched  into 
his  subject  with  his  characteristic  vehe- 
mence, and  put  each  of  the  inspectors 
through  a  most  sharp  examination  of  the 
subject  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Almost  be- 
fore they  knew  it,  each  one  had  defined 
his  reason  for  condemning  the  Canadian 
cattle,  and  assured  the  High  Commissioner 
that  they  were,  indeed,  undoubtedly 
afflicted  with  disease  and  should  be 
slaughtered  at  once  in  order  to  protect  the 
British  herds  and  to  save  the  British  con- 
sumers from  getting  diseased  meat. 

Retiring  to  the  yards,  the  inspectors 
were  asked  to  point  out  the  animal  which 
was  considered  to  be  afflicted.  Each  was 
asked  to  state  what  would  be  found  on  dis- 
section to  be  the  condition  of  the  lungs, 
the  liver  and  the  other  organs  of  the  body, 
if  the  case  were  really  one  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 
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He  pinned  each  inspector  down  to 
the  most  exact  particulars,  even  to  the 
symptoms  and  appearance  that  would  be 
noticeable  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  as  well  as  in  acute  and  chronic 
stages. 

One  of  the  inspectors  told  how  that  the 
period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  was 
from  three  to  six  weeks,  and  that  the  ani- 
mals must  have  contracted  it  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side.  They  would  thus  show  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  lung  trouble, 
particularly  in  the  morning  after  water- 
ing. The  animals  generally  ceased  rumi- 
nation. 

Another  inspector  said  that  the  case 
might  be  acute  and  all  the  disease  prac- 
tically be  the  result  of  a  contraction  of  a 
day  or  two. 

All  agreed  upon  the  usual  post-mortem 
symptoms.  The  lungs  would  be  the  surest 
test  for  the  disease.  Of  this  there  were 
many  symptoms;  the  most  convincing 
was  the  mottled  appearance  of  the  left 
lung,  which  was  usually  affected.  Often 
the  reddened  globules  were  surrounded 
by  bright,  often  orange-colored  rings, 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  lung 
tissue  usually  become  liver  colored.  The 
lungs  were  also  enlarged,  often  weighing 
100  pounds. 

The  afflicted  animals  showed*  certain 
derangements  of  the  liver  also,  while  a 
dropsical  swelling  of  the  dewlap  often  ac- 
companied the  disease. 

After  every  symptom  offered  by  the  in- 
spectors had  been  thoroughly  discussed, 
Sir  Charles  called  for  his  surgical  instru- 
ments, took  off  his  coat  and  ordered  the 
animal  that  was  condemned,  to  be  brought 
in  and  slaughtered.  He  then  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  went  to  work  himself  to  open 
the  carcass  and  diagnose  the  case.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  lungs  were  exposed  to 


view.  Removing  sections  of  these  he  pre- 
sented these  bloody  fragments  under  the 
noses  of  the  half  dozen  inspectors  in  suc- 
cession, demanding  to  know  if  they  saw 
in  them  the  conditions  they  had  de- 
scribed. 

He  then  proceeded  in  like  manner  to 
examine  the  liver,  submitting  it  to  each 
one  in  turn. 

To  carry  the  investigation  further  he 
examined  the  digestive  organs  for  ulcers 
that  are  sometimes  present  in  the  disease. 
Nothing,  of  course,  was  found  to  condemn 
them.  The  inspectors  were  all  obliged  to 
admit  that  there  was  no  symptom  of  a 
disease  in  this  animal  and  not  even  a 
symptom  of  the  earliest  stage  of  infection. 

Pulling  off  his  vest  in  the  heat  of  the 
work  and  the  demonstration,  he  called 
for  another  animal,  which  the  inspectors 
said  was  clearly  afflicted  with  the  disease. 
Unwearied,  he  performed  the  same  opera- 
tion as  in  the  first,  and  forced  each  in- 
spector to  admit  the  good  health  of  the 
animal. 

He  did  mot  stop  here,  but  ordered  an- 
other animal  to  be  brought  in,  in  order  to 
establish  in  two  or  -three  cases  the  results 
of  his  investigation. 

In  a  few  hours  the  condemnation  was 
raised,  but  Sir  Charles  said:  "Not  yet," 
and  it  was  not  till  the  sun  went  down  that 
he  desisted  and  stood  before  the  inspectors 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  blood  and 
glory. 

Sir  Charles  left  the  cattle  yard  in  tri- 
umph, and  returned  to  the  London  office 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  wire  back  to  the 
Canadian  consignee  that  his  cattle  were 
all  right. 

As  for  the  Liverpool  inspectors,  they 
made  no  more  condemnation  of  Canadian 
cattle  lest,  as  they  said,  "that  old  devil 
from  London  should  blow  down  here 
again." 
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TO-DAY  Canada  finds  herself  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  by  which  a  nation  can  be 
confronted,  especially  a  young  nation 
with  vast  territories  and  a  sparse  popula- 
tion, whose  chief  natural  resource  is  found 
in  her  farm  lands.  This  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  problem  of  keeping 
population  on  her  farms. 

For  many  years  those  who  have  been  in 
closest  touch  with  conditions  have  pointed 
out  the  tendency  for  farm  population  to 
shrink  in  all  those  parts  of  Canada  where 
the  stimulus  of  pioneering  has  passed,  but 
it  remained  for  the  last  census  to  reveal  a 
condition  more  serious  than  even  those 
Who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  counted  as 
alarmists,  had  claimed  to  exist. 

A  shrinkage  in  ten  years  of  approxim- 
ately a  hundred  thousand  in  the  farm 
population  of  Ontario,  the  banner  agricul- 
tural province  of  the  Dominion,  similar 
shrinkages  in  all  the  older  provinces,  and, 
even  in  the  western  pioneering  province* 
a  greater  gain  in  the  town  population 
proportionately  than  in  the  country, 
points  to  a  condition  that  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactory  from  a  national 
standpoint. 
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This  shrinkage  has  taken  place  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  efforts  of  our  various  immi- 
gration departments,  aided  by  various 
organizations  in  the  Old  Lands,  to  attract 
men  to  other  farms  of  Canada.  We  have 
scoured  Europe  for  agricultural  laborers. 
We  have  canvassed  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  our  sister  nation  to  the 
south,  for  farmers  to  come  and  till  our 
lands,  and  have  offered  them  the  land  for 
nothing  if  they  would  come.  And  they 
have  come — in   tens  of  thousands. 

We  have  established  experimental  sta- 
tions and  manned  them  with  experts 
whose  sole  duty  has  been  to  find  out  the 
best  methods  of  farming,  and  to  scatter 
broadcast  the  knowledge  they  may  gain. 

We  maintain  excellent  agricultural  col- 
leges to  educate  the  sons  of  the  farmers  so 
that  they  may  return  to  their  natural 
acres  with  the  thorough  training  of  the 
practical  scientist  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  the  farm.  We  send  out  a 
small  army  of  lecturers  to  almost  force  up- 
on the  farmer  a  knowledge  of  better  meth- 
ods. 

We  experiment,  demonstrate,  lecture, 
advise,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  work 
is  barren  of  results,  as  is  testified  by  the 
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great  change  in  the  methods  of  Canadian 
agriculture  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts  on  the 
part  of  almost  paternal  governments,  year 
by  year  the  rural  life  problem  of  Canada 
grows  more  acute.  Our  farms  are  suffer- 
ing, and  the  heritage  of  the  future  is  be- 
ing impaired  for  lack  of  labor  and  capital. 
As  through  a  sieve,  the  extensive  importa- 
tions of  agricultural  population  from 
abroad,  and  the  more  extensive  natural  in- 
crease of  our  own  farm  population,  run 
out,  and  find  their  way,  either  to  other 
countries,  or  to  our  cities. 

If  present  conditions  continue,  before 
long  Canada  will  find  herself  a  country 
with  a  few  large  cities,  overgrown  be- 
yond their  natural  function  of  minister- 
ing to  the  needs  of  their  surrounding  ter- 
ritories, and  without  the  commercial  ad- 
vantage of  a  position  that  will  enable  them 
to  reach  out  to  territories  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  country. 

At  the  same  time,  the  depletion  of  rur- 
al population  will  mean,  not  only  the  de- 
terioration of  the  farms  now  occupied,  but 
a  failure  in  the  supply  of  human  muscle 
and  resourcefulness  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  conquest  of  our  great  un- 
developed resources.  Such  conditions — 
and  they  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized 
— would  spell  a  national  disaster. 

Why  This  Shrinkage? 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  which  are  now  admitted 
by  everyone  who  is  at  all  informed  on  the 
subject?  Clearly  not  anything  that  can 
be  remedied  by  importations  of  farm  pop- 
ulation from  abroad,  or  by  agricultural 
education  at  home.  Of  course,  both  these 
forms  of  activity  are  commendable,  and 
are  to  a  certain  extent  helpful,  but  that 
they  alone  cannot  reach  the  cause  of  the 
Canadian  rural  life  problem  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  while  there  has  been  a 
very  decided  increase  in  both  these  activi- 
ties during  the  past  few  years,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  even  check  the  growing 
seriousness  of  the  problem. 

Again,  what  is  the  cause?  Some,  like 
myself — but,  of  course,  these  are  extrem- 
ists— find  the  cause  in  a  protective  tariff 
which  discriminates  unduly  against  the 
farmer  irr  everything  he  must  buy,  and 
helps  him  in  nothing  he  has  to  sell. 


Others  think  the  railways  and  express 
companies  are  to  blame. 

Still  others  think  the  whole  condition 
is  due  to  bad  roads,  or  to  the  lack  of  tele- 
phones or  free  rural  mail  delivery  or 
some  other  convenience. 

Others,  like  certain  millionaire  middle- 
men whom  we  could  mention,  think  the 
whole  fault  is  to  be  found  in  the  stupidity, 
lack  of  business  methods  and  "general 
cussedness"  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  none  of  these 
have  yet  offered  to  demonstrate  what  their 
methods  could  do  towards  making  a  farm 
pay,  Yet  others  think  that  it  is  these 
same  middlemen  who  are  to  blame,  and 
that  they  should  be  "eliminated."  And 
so  on,  and  so  on. 

Any  or  all  of  these  may  be  causes  for 
the  unsatisfactory  rural  conditions,  but  if 
they  are,  what  then?  How  are  you  going 
to  remedy  matters?  Our  country  is  not 
ruled  by  a  Czar  whose  word  is  law.  If  it 
were,  and  it  could  once  be  got  through  his 
head  that  something  was  wrong,  that  the 
farms  of  his  realm  were  being  depleted, 
that  the  natural  resources  were  not  being 
developed,  or  the  supply  of  rural  recruits 
on  which  his  army  depended  was  being 
lessened,  something  might  be  done.  He 
would  probably  appoint  a  commissioner, 
determine  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and 
remove  it,  if  he  were  strong  enough,  re- 
gardless of  popular  outcry. 

But,  for  good  or  ill,  we  have  no  Czar. 
We  have  a  system  of  popular  government, 
which  means  that  our  government  is  en- 
trusted to  a  party  machine  greatly  resemb- 
ling a  weather-cock,  which  turns  with  the 
greatest  alacrity  toward  every  wind  of  pub- 
lic influence.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  far- 
sighted  public  policy  among  our  politi- 
cians. 

As  Rare  as  Robins. 

Opportunism  is  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception.  There  have  been,  and  doubt- 
less are,  men  among  our  politicians  who 
have  advocated  certain  lines  of  policy  be- 
cause they  believed  them  to  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  and  have  maintained 
their  principles  regardless  of  the  results  to 
themselves  or  their  party,  but  these  are  al- 
most as  rare  as  robins  in  January.  Nor  is 
this  condition  to  be  wondered  at. 
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Under  a  system  which  divides  the  na- 
tion into  two  permanent  hostile  factions, 
the  welfare  of  the  party  becomes  greater 
in  the  eyes  of  political  leaders  than  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  simply  because  it  is 
the  nearer  of  the  two.  A  political  leader, 
whose  personal  ambition  is  power,  and 
who  is  urged  on  from  behind  by  a  horde 
of  hungry  partisan  followers,  will  be  very 
likely  to  choose  what  will  be  in  the  inter 
est  of  the  party  rather  than  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  state,  where  these  two  interests 
conflict.  In  other  words,  under  our  sys- 
tem of  party  government,  to  .quote  words 
which  were  quite  recently  useol  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manufacturers'  Association, 
"the  wheel  that  squeaks  the  loudest  is  the 
wheel  that  gets  the  grease." 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  these  conditions, 
where  shall  we  look  for  the  solution  of  the 
rural  life  problem.  It  seems  likely  at 
present  that  a  Royal  Commission  will  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  cause  of  rur- 
al depopulation  in  Ontario.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  such  a  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed, has  made  its  investigation  and 
brought  in  its  report.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  report  is  not  limited,  as  in  practice  it 
very  likely  would  be,  to  a  few  trivial  and 
superficial  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions, but  goes  straight  to  what  the  com- 
mission from  its  investigation  believes  to 
be  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  makes  a 
really  big  suggestion. 

It  is  recommended  that  railway  and  ex- 
press rates  be  cut  in  two,  that  the  Govern- 
ment assist  in  forming  co-operative  trad- 
ing associations  to  cut  out  the  middlemen 
who  are  responsible  for  the  great  advance 
in  price  between  producer  and  consumer, 
or  that  the  protective  tariff  on  manufac- 
tured goods  be  abolished. 

What  happens?  There  is  no  body  of 
public  opinion  behind  the  finding  of  the 
Commission,  because  the  general  public 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  absorb 
the  facts.  The  Commission  may  be  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  their  finding  is  cor- 
rect, but  though  the  government  might  be 
convinced  that  the  future  of  the  nation 
depended  on  action  being  taken  in  the 
matter,  nothing  would  be  done.  Why? 
To  do  so,  they  would  argue,  would  be  po- 
litical suicide,  for  while  no  well-formed 
body  of  public  opinion  stood  behind  the 


proposed  reform,  a  very  well-formed  and 
definite  force  stood  to  oppose  it. 

Touch  railway  and  express  rates,  and 
the  whole  force  of  these  great  corporations 
is  swung  against  the  government  daring 
to  do  so. 

Try  to  'eliminate"  the  middlemen  and 
a  mightly  howl  rises  from  every  city  and 
town. 

Weep  Tears  of  Gold. 

Abolish  the  tariff  and  the  protected  in- 
terests weep  tears  of  gold  into  the  war- 
chests  of  the  opposing  party,  and  bring  all 
their  force  against  the  government  that 
dares  to  do  so.  And  life,  even  political 
life,  is  sweet.  No  solution  of  the  rural  life 
problem  will  ever  come  from  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  commission  or  the  consequent 
action  of  any  government  because  no  vital 
solution  can  be  found  that  will  not  touch 
some  form  of  "vested  interest,"  and  this 
no  government  will  do,  or  dare  do  unless 
backed  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  which 
cannot  be  formed  in  a  day  by  the  investi- 
gation of  any  strong  commission. 

Farmers  Must  Make  the  Move. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  farmers'  organizations?  Simply 
this.  It  is  absolutely  useless  to  expect  a 
solution  of  the  rural  life  problem  from  any 
source  outside  the  farmers  themselves.  We 
need  never  expect  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  railway  magnates  and 
bank  presidents  and  politicians  to  bury 
their  selfish  interests  and  advocate  meas- 
ures that  will  help  the  farming  commun- 
ity, even  on  the  broadest  national  grounds, 
if  their  own  interests  are  to  be  affected  in 
the  slightest  degree.  You  remember  the 
advice  Byron  gave  to  the  Greeks,  fighting 
for  their  freedom: 

"Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a  king  that  buys  and  sells, 
In  native  swords  and  native  ranks 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells." 

That  is  good  advice  for  the  farmers  of  Can- 
ada at  the  present  juncture.  If  help  is  to 
come  at  all  before  it  is  too  late  it  will  come, 
and  can  come,  only  from  the  farmers 
themselves,  from  a  thoroughly  organized 
and  intelligent  rural  community,  alive  to 
their  own  and  the  nation's  needl$  and  pre- 
pared to  throw  party  prejudice  to  the  winds 
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and  stand  together  to  obtain  what  is  right 
and  just  and  in  the  national  interest. 

Any  organization  that  would  work  suc- 
cessfully among  the  farmers  for  the  ends 
just  mentioned,  must  work  along  two  lines 
— education  and  influence.  It  must  reach 
into  every  little  farming  community,  get 
the  farmers  together,  give  them  food  for 
thought,  set  them  thinking  for  themselves, 
teach  them  to  be  better  farmers,  better 
men,  better  citizens. 

But  it  must  go  farther  than  this.  It 
must  provide  some  general  meeting,  na- 
tional, or  at  least  provincial  in  its  scope, 
where  representatives  of  all  the  various 
local  associations  may  meet  together,  and 
out  of  the  opinion  formed  in  "the  local 
association  crystallize  their  demands,  and 
force  them  upon  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  power.  Such  an  organization 
working  among  the  farmers,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  untold  good,  not  only  to  the 
farming  community,  but  to  the  nation  at 
large. 

Farmers  Have  an  Organization. 

A  farmers'  organization,  working  along 
exactly  these  lines,  exists  in  four  provinces 
of  Canada  to-day.  In  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  provincial 
organizations  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  but  federated  in  the  Canadian  Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture  for  joint  action  in  all 
matters  of  common  interest.  In  Alberta, 
the  organization  is  known  as  the  "United 
Farmers,"  in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
as  the  "Grain  Growers,"  and  in  Ontario  as 
the  "Grange." 

Though  under  different  names,  and 
working  independently  of  each  other,  the 
aims  and  methods  of  each  of  these  organ- 
izations are  the  same — to  educate  the  farm- 
er and  to  place  him  in  a  position  to  take  a 
more  intelligent  and  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country. 

As  it  is  of  the  Grange  organization  in 
Ontario  that  I  would  more  particularly 
speak,  I  will  explain  in  a  detailed  manner 
the  working,  aims  and  methods  of  that 
body,  with  the  general  statement  that 
there  is  practically  no  difference  in  this 
regard  among  the  four  provincial  organ- 
izations. 

The  New  Grange. 

The  Grange  and  Farmers'  Association, 
to  give  it  its  full  title,  as  it  exists  to-day 


in  Ontario,  was  formed  by  a  union  of  the 
Farmers'  Association  of  Ontario  with  the 
old  Grange  organization  which  had  existed 
since  the  seventies.  The  new  organization, 
while  it  had  much  in  common  with  the 
old  Grange  organization,  differed  very  ma- 
terially from  it  in  many  ways.  The  old 
Grange,  which  swept  the  country  in  the 
early  eighties,  was  based  chiefly  on  the 
idea  of  co-operative  trading.  The  farmers, 
through  the  Grange,  were  to  buy  their 
own  supplies,  their  own  groceries,  cloth- 
ing, farm  supplies,  direct  from  the  Whole- 
salers, thus  eliminating  the  retailers'  profit 
and  effecting  a  substantial  saving  for  them- 
selves. The  idea  was  popular,  and  grew, 
but  in  the  end,  because  the  farmers  were 
dealing  with  a  problem  with  which  they 
were  not  fitted  to  grapple,  and  because  of 
a  betrayal  of  their  interests  in  some  quart- 
ers, the  scheme  failed,  and  with  its  failure 
the  then  Grange  organization  largely  fell 
to  pieces.  Comparatively  few  of  the  local 
Granges  survived.  Some,  it  is  true,  main- 
tained an  unbroken  life,  but  they  no 
longer  aimed  to  educate  the  whole  farming 
community,  or  to  be  a  force  in  the  coun- 
try. Local  use,  affection  for  the  beautiful 
ritual  of  the  Grange,  and  in  some  cases 
sheer  dogged  loyalty  on  the  part  of  a  few 
individuals,  kept  them  alive,  but  they  had 
ceased  to  be  a  force  to  reckon  with  except 
in  their  own  immediate  localities. 

The  Farmers'  Association. 

Then,  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
this  century,  the  Farmers'  Association  of 
Ontario  came  into  existence.  Its  scope 
was  provincial,  and  it  aimed  to  give  the 
farmers  of  this  province  their  proper  in- 
fluence in  the  government  of  the  country. 
Its  numbers  were  never  very  large,  but  it 
had  some  good  fighting  blood  in  it,  and 
made  itself  felt  on  several  occasions,  par- 
ticularly when  it  presented  the  farmers' 
case  before  the  Tariff  Commission  in  Tor- 
onto in  the  fall  of  1905. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  the  Grange  and  the 
Farmers'  Association  were  united.  The 
new  organization  partook  of  the  character 
of  each  of  the  bodies  composing  it.  The 
old  ritual  of  the  Grange,  dear  to  many  loy- 
al old  members,  was  retained,  but  much 
less  emphasis  was  laid  upon  it  than  form- 
erly; the  secret  society  character  of  the 
Grange,  which,  in    the  absence  of  real  is- 
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sues,  bad  been  gaining  in  prominence, 
was  almost  entirely  ignored,  and  the  or- 
ganization took  on  a  more  democratic  and 
business-like  character.  At  the  same  time, 
the  infusion  of  fighting  blood  from  the 
Farmers'  Association  gave  more  energy 
and  vim  to  the  entire  organization.  Since 
that  time  the  Grange  has  steadily  grown  in 
numbers  and  influence,  and  has  always 
been  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Education  and  Influence  of  the 
Grange. 

The  unit  of  organization  in  tthe  Grange 
is  the  subordinate,  or  local  Grange.  This 
body  performs  two  functions  in  the  farm 
neighborhood.  It  is  a  social  centre,  and 
an  educational  influence.  Men,  women 
and  children  are  among  its  members.  Its 
meetings,  where  properly  conducted,  are 
enlivened  with  music  and  literature.  It 
is  a  bond  of  neighborliness  among  the 
otherwise  isolated  members  of  the  com- 
munity, a  place  where,  under  the  best  of 
influences,  the  young  people  of  the  com- 
munity may  meet  together  and  enjoy 
each  other's  society,  a  bright  spot  in  the 
social  desert  that  in  too  many  cases  sur- 
rounds the  farm  home.  But  it  is  much 
more  than  this. 

It  is  highly  educational  and  might  be 
made  much  more  so  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  to  co-operate  with  it  in 
educational  work,  as  is  done  in  many  of 
the  States  of  the  neighboring  Republic. 
Methods  of  tillage,  problems  of  live  stock 
husbandry,  of  the  orchard,  of  the  dairy, 
are  subjects  of  discussion  at  each  meeting. 
These  discussions  are  carried  on  by  the 
members,  after  as  careful  preparation  as 
they  can  make  of  the  subject  assigned, 
and  in  this  way  much  information,  both 
of  a  local  and  general  character  is  obtain- 
ed. 

These  functions,  of  course,  are  perform- 
ed by  the  Government-controlled  Farm- 
ers' Clubs,  but  the  Grange  can  do  better 
work  even  in  these,  than  the  Club,  because 
it  is  an  entirely  self-supporting  and  inde- 
pendent institution  and  hence  is  pervaded 
by  a  more  aggressive  spirit.  But,  while 
the  Farmers'  Club  stops  with  the  perform- 
ance of  this  function,  the  Grange  does  not. 
It  recognizes  that  there  is  another  side  of 
the  question  beside  that  of  more  abundant 
production — the  question  of  the  study  of 


economic  problems  as  they  affect  the 
farmer.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  the  Grange. 

Away  from  the  heat  and  excitement  of 
the  election  campaign,  in  the  seclusion 
and  quiet  of  a  friendly  neighborhood 
meeting,  public  questions  are  discussed  in 
a  broad-minded,  reasonable  manner,  and 
intelligent  opinions  are  formed  thereon. 
Thoughtful,  clear-minded  citizens,  well 
informed  on  public  questions,  are  made 
out  of  men  who  otherwise  would  be  mere 
Grits  and  Tories,     r* 

The  Annual  Meeting. 

But  the  local  Grange  does  not  stand 
alone.  Once  a  year  it  sends  its  delegates 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dominion 
Grange.  This  meeting  serves  as  a  bond  of 
union  among  the  various  scattered  Grang- 
es throughout  the  country,  and  further, 
it  is  able  to  give  concrete  form  to  the  ideas 
of  the  local  Granges,  and  to  do  something 
at  least  toward  realizing  .their  hopes  by 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  proper 
authorities.  Beyond  the  Dominion 
Grange  stands  the  National  Council  of 
Agriculture,  affiliating  the  various  provin- 
cial organizations,  and  giving  them  a 
means  whereby  they  may  make  common 
cause  in  questions  concerning  all. 

In  every  particular,  the  Grange  organs 
ization  is  worthy  of  support.  It  could  be 
used  more  effectively  than  anything  yet 
devised  by  Government,  to  promote  agri- 
cultural education.  It  helps  to  retain 
population  on  the  farm  by  providing  so- 
cial pleasures  in  the  farm  community. 
Above  all,  it  cultivates  citizenship,  and 
seeks  to  provide  a  bulwark  of  broad-mind- 
ed enlightenment  to  protect  our  hard- 
won  democracy  against  the  inroads  of  cor- 
porate corruption  and  greed.  Through 
this  sort  of  an  organization  alone  can 
come  that  enlightened  body  of  public 
opinion  which  can  force  upon  even  a  par- 
tisan government  those  reforms  which  are 
necessary  to  retain  our  farm  population. 
The  solution  of  the  rural  life  problem  of 
Canada  can  come  only  through  the  efforts 
of  such  a  body  as  the  Grange  in  Ontario 
and  the  Grain  Growers  in  the  West.  For 
this  reason  this  movement  deserves  the 
support,  not  only  of  farmers,  but  of  every 
patriotic  citizen. 


Plenty    of   Light   and   Air   in    This    New    Concrete    poultry   house 

Singing  Hens  Lay  Well 

By 

Mackenzie  Hall 


There  seems  to  be  more  interest  taken 
in  the  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  on 
the  farms  of  older  Canada,  at  least,  to-day 
than  formerly.  The  average  farmer  is 
watching  the  hen  pen  in  a  more  interested 
fashion  than  ever  before. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  two-fold.  The 
work  of  the  egg  circles  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  have  shown  the  farmers  that 
they  can  secure  from  3  to  5  cents  a  dozen 
more  for  their  eggs  by  this  system,  which 
demands  careful  gathering  and  handling. 
The  returns  from  well  managed  flocks  of 
poultry  are  surer  than  from  very  many 
other  forms  of  farm  endeavor,  while  the 
outlay  for  capital,  in  the  business,  is  small. 

Much  money  has  been  made  by  some 
men  in  the  pure  bred    poultry    business 


along  with  the  commercial  side  of  it,  and 
the  two  together  work  very  well  if  the 
operator  is  in  love  with  his  business. 

Canada  does  not  produce  enough  eggs 
for  her  own  consumption,  and  prices  have 
been  uniformly  high  for  a  number  of 
years.  With  our  increasing  population  it 
is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  future 
will  maintain  this  good  price.  The  ease 
with  which  poultry  can  be  handled  on  the 
small  farm  in  connection  with  fruit  grow- 
ing and  dairying  induces  many  a  small 
farmer  to  try  his  hand  at  it. 

Perhaps  many  visionary  persons  have 
been  tempted  to  go  in  for  "eggs"  on  a 
large  way,  and  by  not  knowing  the  game, 
and  by  lack  of  care  and  proper  feeding 
of  the  fowls,  have  not  had  the  returns  they 
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expected.  Even  the  person  with  no  capital 
but  a  straw  box  may  aspire — and  this  re- 
minds us  of  this  little  story: — 

Susie   Jones:      "Mrs.    Brown,    ma 
.wants  to  know  if  she  could  borrow  a 
dozen  eggs?     She  wants  to  put  'em 
under     a     hen."      Neighbor:       "So 
you've  got  a  hen  sitting,  have  you? 
I  didn't  know  you  kept  hens."    Susie 
Jones:      "Neither   we    do;   but   Mrs. 
Sniith's  going  to  lend  us  a  hen  that's 
going  to  set,  an'  ma  thought  if  you'd 
lend  us  some  eggs,  we'd  find  a  nest 
ourselves . ' ' — Exchange . 
To  get  down  to  real  business  the  great 
question  for  the  average  farmer  is  how  to 
weed  out  his  non-layers.  .  A  little  advice 
gleaned  from  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural  College   may   be   useful   along  this 
line: 

The  first  thing  to  notice  concerning  the 
shape  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  hen  is 
rangy  or  blocky.  A  blocky  hen  indicates 
a  meat-producer,  while  the  more  rangy  one 
indicates  the  production  of  eggs.  Since 
the  development,  of  the  egg,  to  a  large 
extent,  takes  place  in  the  region  of  the 
body  below  the  broad  part  of  the  back,  that 
part  of  the  body  should  be  broader  than 
the  fore  part.  This  gives  to  the  body  a 
V-shaped  appearance  as  viewed  from  the 
top,  and  small  part  of  the  V  lying  towards 
the  front.  When  a  hen  is  in  heavy  laying- 
condition  her  abdomen  is  lower  than  the 
breast  line.  This  gives  the  body  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  V-shaped  as  viewed 
from  the  side  along  the  top  and  bottom 
lines,  with  the  small  part  of  the  V  towards 
the  front.  This  enlargement  of  the  body 
in  the  abdominal  region  makes  the  back 
appear  somewhat  narrower,  givng  the 
body  a  V-shaped  appearance  from  the 
back  downward  on  the  sides  as  viewed 
from  the  rear.  Thus,  a  body  V-shaped  in 
three  directions  indicates  large  productive 
powers. 

LARGE   OR   SMALL   HENS. 

A  large  hen  usually  lays  the  larger  eggs. 
This  rule  may  not  hold  true  if  she  hap- 
pens to  be  a  heavy  producer,  for  then  the 
tendency  is  to  produce  smaller  eggs.  With 
such  fowls  as  the  Leghorns,  whose  ten- 


dency is  to  lay  smaller  eggs,  the  selection 
should  be  for  large  size  of  body  rather  than 
small. 

A  good  layer  is  longer  in  body,  neck 
and  legs  than  a  meat-producing  hen.  She 
stands  up  well,  and  has  a  well-spread  tail. 
Observation  has  shown  that  a  pinch-tailed 
Leghorn  is  not  generally  as  good  a  layer 
as  is  a  fan-tailed  one. 

The  character  of  the  head  furnishings 
is  an  indication  of  the  hen's  laying  condi- 
tion. When  a  hen  is  in  full  laying  her 
comb  is  full  and  bright  red.  Some  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  when  laying  heavily  will 
have  lopped  combs,  and,  therefore,  become 
disqualified  as  show  birds. 

When  hens  are  moulting  they  lose  all 
their  color  in  face  and  comb,  and  their 
combs  become  very  small;  but  as  soon  as 
laying  commences  the  combs  enlarge  and 
the  color  returns.  Many  instances  have 
been  noted  with  Leghorns  and  Minorcas 
which  indicate  that  the  birds  with  the 
largest  and  reddest  combs  are  in  heavy- 
laying  condition.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
sometimes  occur,  but  they  are  rare. 

SINGERS   ARE   LAYERS. 

A  laying  hen  is  nearly  always  a  singing 
hen.  She  works  and  hunts  for  food  all 
day,  is  the  first  off  the  roost  and  the  last 
to  go  to  roost.  She  is  nervous  and  very 
active,  keeping  herself  up  to  the  greatest 
possible  pitch. 

The  pelvic  bone  test  is  a  test  which 
some  have  claimed  as  final  and  conclusive. 
Immediately  below  the  tail  at  the  end  of 
side  pieces  of  the  back  are  two  somewhat 
bony  protuberances.  These  are  called  the 
pelvic  or  "lay"  bones,  and  are  just  above 
the  vent  through  which  the  eggs  must 
pass.  When  an  egg  is  laid,  these  bones 
must  be  forced  apart  to  allow  its  free  pas- 
sage. When  these  bones  are  soft  and  pli- 
able, and  spread  sufficient  to  allow  three 
fingers  to  be  placed  between  them,  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  hen  is  laying.  If  they 
are  hard  and  bony,  and  close  together,  the 
hen  would  not  be  considered  as  laying  at 
that  time.  Experience  has  shown  that  this 
method  will  usually  tell  whether  or  not  a 
hen  is  laying  at  the  time  the  examination 
was  made. 


The  "Why"  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway 

i 

By  David   Ross,  Saskatchewan 


When  you  speak  of  transportation  you 
speak  of  something  every  Westerner  is 
alive  on.  In  the  meshes  of  the  transporta- 
tion web  all  are  entangled  out  West.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
transportation  companies  let  us  farmers 
live,  and  that  is  quite  a  concession !  If  a 
man  gets  out  of  doors  and  fills  up  his 
lungs  with  air  he  gets  the  only  commodity 
not  levied  on    by  railways. 

Transportation  in  the  West  is  not  in 
politics.  It  is  in  the  life  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta.  The  farmer  of  the  East 
knows  little  by  actual  experience  of  the 
kind  of  grind  of  the  transportation  hop- 
per we  are  all  put  through.  The  farmer 
of  the  East  has  less  distance  to  have  manu- 
factured supplies  shipped  to  him  or  to  ship 
his  products,  and  water  competition  keeps 
rates  more  reasonable. 

But  the  West  lies  shut  off  from  the  out- 
side world — without  water  competition  to 
keep  freight  rates  low,  simply  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  transportation  systems.  No  one 
is  surprised  that  the  railways  agree  to  keep 
rates  up.  #  It  would  be  remarkable  modern 
business  if  the  men  who  fix  freight  and  ex- 
press rates  fixed  them  lower  than  the  high- 
est possible. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  the  rail- 
ways holding  a  monopoly  of  the  Western 
traffic  to  enter  into  a  cutting  competition. 
We  must  compel  competition.  Twenty- 
two  cents  per  hundred  was  the  freight  rate 
charged  by  the  C.P.R.,  on  the  first  car  of 
wheat  shipped  from  Saskatoon  to  Fort 
William  twenty  years  or  so  ago.  Twenty- 
two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  is  still  the 
rate  charged  not  only  by  the  C.P.R.,  but 
also  by  the  C.N.R.,  and'the  G.T.R.,  on  a 
car  of  wheat  shipped  from  Saskatoon  to 
Port  Arthur.     The  Railwav  Commission 


has  the  power  to  compel  the  lowering  of 
the  G.T.R.,  and  C.N.R.,  rates,  and  if  these 
lowered  the  C.P.R.,  would  have  to  cut  too. 

But  rulings  of  the  Railway  Commission 
are  squashed  on  technicalities  by  the  ami- 
able railway  companies  and  the  old,  origin- 
al grain  rate  of  22  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  still  obtains  from  Saskatoon  to  the 
Lakes.  Alleged  cases  of  actual  competi- 
tion in  rates  between  railways  in  the  West 
may  be  dismissed  as  official  blunders  or 
bluffs !  There  is  no  such  thing  as  compe- 
tition in  transportation  in  'the  West.  It  is 
an  exotic,  and  won't  stand  our  climate! 

The  excessive  rates  on  all  Western  traf- 
fic means  a  tremendous  drain  on  Canada. 
The  Western  farmer  is  a  good  customer 
of  the  Eastern  manufacturer.  The  exorbi- 
tant toll  exacted  from  the  Western  farmer 
by  the  railway  reduces  the  surplus  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  goods.  In  this 
way  the  freight  rates  of  the-  West  become 
of  national  concern.  It  directly  affects 
also  our  purchases  of  horses  from  the  East, 
of  pure-bred  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  etc. 

The  West  is  not  wholly  peopled  by 
farmers  who  drive  autos,  and  thousands  of 
farmers  are  hard-bit  year  after  year  by  the 
tremendous  drain  on  their  resources 
through  the  freight  rates. 

The  Western  farmers'  demand  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railway  is  the  result  of  the 
grinding  policy  of  the  railways.  The 
West  must  have  a  Government  owned  and 
operated  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  or  a  Hud- 
son Bay  Railway  completely  in  Western 
farmers'  hands,  to  e;ive  us  COMPETI- 
TION IN  TRANSPORTATION.  If  we 
have  a  great  Trade  Route  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  which  can 
cut  grain  rates  to  Liverpool  in  half  we  will 
bring  the  railway  business  of  the  West  to 
a  competition  basis. 
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Showing  the  Grain  Experimental  Plots  at  the  P.  E.   I.   Farm. 

The  New  Experimental  Farm 
at  Charlottetown 

By 
W.  A.  Craick 


STRICTLY  speaking  the  experimental 
farm  which  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  established  near  Charlotte- 
town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  is  not  new.  It 
was  started  in  1909,  and  has  been  in  opera- 
tion now  for  two  years.  But  much  of  the 
work  so  far  done  has  been  of  a  preliminary 
nature,  and  it  is  only  now  that  the  proper- 
ty is  assuming  the  character  that  it  will 
ultimately  possess.  The  situation  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  a  building.  Two  years  ago 
the  foundations  were  laid.  To-day  the 
structure  is  nearing  completion.  As  no 
description  of  a  building  could  properly  be 
written  until  it  was  up,  so  any  account  of 
the  farm  hitherto  given  must  needs  be  im- 
perfect. 
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The  need  for  an  experimental  farm  on 
Prince  Edward  Island  has  long  been  felt. 
Apart  from  its  fishing  interests,  the  Island 
is  almost  altogether  devoted  to  agriculture, 
and,  in  consequence,  there  is  a  decided 
necessity  for  helpful  experimental  work. 
True,  there  is  an  excellent  farm  at  Nap- 
pan,  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  intended 
to  serve  for  all  three  of  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, but  conditions  differ  so  much  on 
the  Island  from  the  mainland  that  experi- 
mental work  at  Nappan  is  oftentimes  of 
little  use  to  the  farmers  across  the  water. 
The  fact  that  Northumberland  Straits  are 
usually  filled  with  ice  in  the  spring  makes 
seed-time  later  on  the  Island,  and  as  the 
summers  are  cool   and   the   autumns  are 
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prolonged,  crops  ripen  later.  Then  winter 
is  rendered  milder  by  the  proximity  of  the 
sea.  Altogether  there  is  such  a  divergence 
of  conditions  as  to  render  an  Island  farm 
of  great  benefit  to  the  farming  interests. 
The  property  selected  for  the  farm  lies, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Charlotte  town,  and 
consists  of  sixty-five  acres  of  fine  rolling 
land.  It  was  previously  divided  into  six 
farms,  of  which  the  largest,  Ravenwood, 
contained  twenty-nine  and  a  half  acres. 
This  farm  in  particular  was  in  very  poor 
condition  when  acquired.  The  land  had 
been  overcropped  without  being  manured, 
and  noxious  weeds  and  natural  grasses  had 
possession.  The  orchard  was  neglected 
and  the  hedges  so  dilapidated  that  they 
had  to  be  removed.  About  ten  acres  was 
wood  land,  covered  in  the  main  with  a 
strong,  vigorous  growth  of  hardwood  and 
a  dense  undergrowth  of  fir  and  spruce. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  which  should  be  very  suitable  for 
experimental  purposes,  as  it  represents  the 
average  type  of  soil  on  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land. The  other  five  properties  were  in  a 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  condition,  but 
their  natural  features  were  of  the  best. 
The  close  proximity  of  the  farm  to  Char- 


lottetown,  and  the  fact  that  it  adjoins  the 
line  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway 
adds  materially  to  its  value  as  a  demon- 
stration farm. 

Thanks  to  the  energetic  work  of  Super- 
intendent J.  A.  Clark,  the  farm  now  pre- 
sents a  most  pleasing  appearance  to  the 
visitor.  The  Island  of  the  Gulf  is  a  very 
beautiful  province  anyway,  and  the  bulk 
of  its  farms  delight  the  eye  by  reason  of 
their  appearance  of  comfort,  clean  culti- 
vation and  rural  beauty.  In  the  case  of 
the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  the  at- 
tractiveness is  enhanced  by  an  even  greater 
attention  to  details  and  by  the  work  of 
acknowledged  experts. 

It  is  a  charming  walk  out  through  the 
beautifully  shaded  streets  of  the  Island 
capital  to  the  farm.  Leaving  the  main 
road  after  crossing  the  railway  track,  one 
proceeds  along  a  shaded  lane  which  curves 
with  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  main  gate- 
way of  the  place,  then  on  through  a  fine 
avenue  to  the  superintendent's  house. 
This  is  an  old  farmhouse' done  over  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  presents  a  most  pleas- 
ing appearance.  Back  of  it  are  the  farm 
buildings  and  a  model  farmer's  cottage, 
with  a  sheltering  wood  to  the  rear  of  them. 


Driveway    and    view    of    Superintendent's    Residence  at   the   Farm. 
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Another  view  of  the  vegetable  section  showing  carrots,    beans,   etc.,   as  well   as   the  beauty 

of   the   P.  E.   I.   trees. 


Experiments  are  now  being  carried  on 
to  show  the  effectiveness  of  four  and  fire- 
year  rotations  of  crops.  A  seven-year  ro- 
tation— roots,  grain,  grain,  hay,  hay,  pas- 
ture, pasture — is  the  common  procedure 
on  the  Island,  but  Superintendent  Clark 
believes  that  a  shorter  rotation  would  be 
better.  For  the  five  year  period  he  is  us- 
ing roots,  grain,  hay,  pasture  and  grain. 
For  a  four-year  rotation  he  plants  corn, 
grain,  hay  and  grain.  A  three-year  cycle 
is  also  being  tried,  consisting  of  roots, 
grain  and  hay.  It  is  expected  that  these 
experiments  will  result  in  a  great  increase 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  Island  farms. 

A  number  of  plots,  one-sixtieth  of  an 
acre  each,  were  last  summer  sown  in 
wheat,  oats  and  barley.  Several  varieties 
of  each  were  experimented  with  and  the 
best  are  to  be  selected  for  multiplication 
purposes,  and  ultimate  sale  to  the  farm- 
ers. As  high  as  136  bushels  to  the  acre 
were  realized  on  the  oats,  twenty-one  plots 
of  which  average  121  bushels.  The  wheat 
showed  almost  equally  good  results.  In 
all  there  were  nineteen  plots  of  wheat, 
twenty-six  of  oats  and  twenty-four  of  bar- 
ley. 


Important  experiments  have  also  been 
instituted  in  clover  and  fodder  plants  with 
a  view  to  improving  the  Island  cattle.  A 
great  many  grasses  are  being  tried.  Al- 
falfa, both  Turkish  and  Northern  Michi- 
gan, and  Swedish  and  German  clovers 
have  been  sown,  and  the  result  of  the  ex- ; 
periments  will  be  watched  with  particular 
interest,  because  of  their  important  bear- 
ing on  one  department  of  Island  farming. 

GARDEN    VEGETABLES. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  plots  of  garden 
vegetables  were  set  out  during  the  past 
season,  and  an  accurate  record  kept  of 
their  growth.  This  included  the  date  of 
sowing,  date  the  plant  came  up,  date  it 
headed  out,  etc.  The  showing  of  vege- 
tables was  excellent,  particularly  the  toma- 
toes, of  which  eleven  varieties  were  tried. 

Experiments  with  grapes  and  small 
fruits  were  gratifying.  Grapes  have  never 
been  successfully  grown  on  the  Island,  and 
Superintendent  Clark  has  resolved  to  learn 
the  reason.  He  thinks  it  is  because  the 
varieties  tried  have  not  been  suited  to  Is- 
land conditons.  At  any  rate,  there  are 
already  some  two-year-old  plants  on  the 
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Vegetable    growing    is    encouraged    by   the   experiments    conducted    here. 


farm  that  look  to  prove  good  bearers. 
Strawberries,  blackberries  and  gooseberries 
provided  many  surprises.  As  for  currants, 
a  plantation  was  made,  the  bushes  being 
put  out  in  rows,  six  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
In  the  collection  there  were  fifteen  varie- 
ties of  black  currants,  fifteen  varieties~of 
red  currants  and  six  varieties  of  white 
currants. 

Altogether  the  farm  is  starting  out  sat- 
isfactorily on  its  career  of  usefulness.  Re- 
sults already  secured  are  enough  to  justify 
its  establishment,   and     the     future  will 


doubtless  show  still  further  advances.  The 
Island  is  rich  potentially,  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  direct  the  farmers  into  em- 
ploying more  economic  methods  and  us- 
ing plants  and  seeds  better  suited  to  loc:* 
conditions.  In  the  superintendent,  they 
have  an  able  young  man,  who  is  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  his  work  and  eager  to  make 
the  farm  the  model  institution  which  it 
should  be.  He  has  equipped  a  business 
office  in  the  farmhouse,  from  which  he 
will  be  able  by  correspondence  to  assist  the 
farmers  of  the  province  in  the  solution  of 
their  problems. 


Why  Boys  Leave  the  Farm 


By 
E.  J.  M.  Hitchcock 


Note. — The  writer  of  this  article  lives  in  Ontario,  and  knoivs  the  country 
boys  and  their  conditions.  An  equally  good  article  might  be  written  by  some- 
one on  "Why  the  Boys  Stay  on  the  Farm."  Probably  this  would  present  the 
case  in  a  little  more  concrete  shape  for  us. — Editor. 


FOR  a  number  of  years  there  has  been 
an  exodus  of  the  boys  of  our  farm- 
ing communities  to  other  callings, 
thereby  depleting  the  farms  of  that  which 
we  all  know  is  the  mainstay  of  the  agricul- 
tural world.  All  boys,  of  course,  cannot  re- 
main on  the  farm.  Other  calling  must 
have  their  quota  in  order  to  keep  filled, 
and  naturally  many  of  these  are  farmer 
boys.  Many  a  leader  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions, in  railway  circles,  in  the  literary 
world,  were  "sons  of  the  soil."  There  has 
been  an  overcrowding  in  medicine,  in  law, 
in  fact,  all  along  the  line,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  boys,  rather  than  take  up  what 
they  called  "the  drudgery  of  farm  life," 
have  drifted  away  and  been  lost  to  the  cal- 
ling which  is  nearest  nature's  heart,  near- 
est to  the  Creator  Himself. 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  all  this! 
Some  cause  for  such  an  effect!  Boys  are 
quick  to  observe,  quick  to  form  opinions, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  boy  has  observed 
that  the  methods  employed  on  his  home 
farm  do  not  bring  good  results;  that  life 
seems  a  drudgery  so  far  as  farming  goes, 
and  he  looks  on  it  as  "all  work  and  no 
play,"  and  that  "makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 
Soon  he  begins  to  dislike  everything  con- 
nected with  farm  life,  and  says  within  him- 
self: "No  farming  for  me;  I'm  going  to 
do  something  better  than  this."  Then 
there  is  no  peace  until  he  leaves  the  old 
farm  to  enter  some  other  walk  in  life,  that 
is  already  overcrowded — there  is  no  over- 
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crowding  in  the  farming  class — instead  of 
becoming  an  independent  agriculturist 
with  a  well-cultivated,  well-stocked  and 
productive  farm  at  his  back. 

And  again;  what  encouragement  do 
boys,  as  a  rule,  get  to  remain  on  the  farm? 
Many  parents  do  riot  wish  their  children 
to  be  farmers.  They  are  looking  to  some- 
thing which  they  think  is  more  genteel. 
The  idea  of  John  or  Tom  or  Walter  being 
farmers!  Why  it's  not  to  be  thought  of! 
It  is  so  much  more  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  say  "My  son  is  a  banker,  a  High  School 
teacher,  a  lawyer,  etc."  If  one  of  the  boys 
elects  to  be  a  farmer,  he  is  spoken  of  as 
just  being  on  the  farm,  and  that  ends  it. 
So  many  a  misfit  professional  man  might 
have  become  a  successful  farmer  had  he 
not  been  brought  up  to  look  askance  at  the 
old  farm. 

Very  often  boys  are  not  allowed  enough 
liberty  and  are  stinted  in  matter  of  owner- 
ship. While  the  parent  should  be  the 
head  and  oversee  all  that  goes  on,  still 
if  the  boys  were  given  a  certain  partner- 
ship in  the  farm  they  would  take  more 
interest  in  the  undertakings.  It  is  keeping 
up  interest  that  counts.  Let  anyone  lose 
interest  in  work  or  business,  and  how  long 
will  that  person  be  successful  ?  It  is  quite 
obvious. 

Educational  lines  have  also  been  to 
blame  for  boys  leaving  the  farm.  Agri- 
culture has  not  been  taught  widely  enough 
even  in  the  rural  districts  to  lead  the  boys 
into  the  way   of  farming.     It  has  been 
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said  by  a  R.  C.  priest  that  if  a  boy  be  train- 
ed in  religion  until  he  is  twelve  years  of 
age  he  cares  not  who  then  has  charge  of 
him.  So  it  might  be  applied  to  agricul- 
ture. If  the  training  is  commenced  early 
and  carefully  it  would  be  hard  to  influence 
the  mind  in  another  direction. 

Then  there  is  the  life  of  the  city.  City 
life  appeals  more  to  the  boys  than  doee 
the  quiet  of  the  country.  Shorter  hours  to 
work,  more  amusements,  more  chances  of 
advancement  and  generally  a  better  time 
than  one  could  have  on  the  farm.  As  we 
have  often  heard,  "Oh,  I'm  going  to  the 
city  so  I  can  have  a  better  time ;  no  chores 
(that  bugbear  of  farming)  ;  no  toiling  over 
the  rough  ground ;  no  barnyards  to  clear 
out!"  But  many  have  wished  to  return 
to  the  farm  when  it  was  impossible.  The 
cry  has  been  "Cityward  Ho"  too  long. 
"Back  to  the  farm"  would  be  a  better 
slogan  for  many  a  former  farmer  lad. 

Independence  often  takes  the  boys  away. 
They  wish  to  be  their  own  master  and 
look  to  some  other  means  whereby  that 
end  may  be  attained ;  when  the  very  thing 
they  are  abondoning  would  furnish  the 
competence  they  are  seeking.  If  any  boy 
is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  or  has  means 
to  possess  a  good  farm  he  need  not  wish  for 
anything  better. 

Distant  fields  look  green  !  Hope  springs 
eternal !  and  the  boy's  imagination  kindles 
when  he  reads  of  Cobalt  or  Porcupine, 
and  the  wealth  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
He  joins  in  the  strenuous  search  for  wealth, 
and  wishes  to  get  rich  quick.  The  beguil- 
ing smile  of  fortune  allures  and  often 
eludes  its  devotees.  Every  calling  in  these 
days  of  the  strenuous  life  has  its  unpleas- 
ant features.  The  farm  offers  good  returns 
to  those  who  employ  modern  methods. 

The  Antidote. 

Home  life  has,  to  a  large  extent,  a  re- 
straining influence  in  a  boy's  life.  It  is 
a  far  cry  to  the  days  of  the  old  pioneers. 
Yet,  to-day^,  there  are  many  farm  houses 
built  and  equipped  pretty  much  the  same 
as  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  when 
the  home  was  a  place  of  refuge,  and  built 


The   sense   of   ownership    of  animals    develops 
in   babyhood. 


to  defend  the  owners  against  the  ravages  of 
the  enemy. 

How  many  farm  homes  are  equipped 
with  running  water,  bath,  and  other  mod- 
ern conveniences?  In  many  communities 
there  are  no  opportunities  for  social  im- 
provements. Farm  life  becomes  a  drud- 
gery— work  from  Monday  till  Sunday. 
Let  the  farmer  run  his  farm  on  scientific 
principles — give  the  boys  an  interest  in 
the  work.  Give  him  a  share  of  the  profits 
and  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a  man  and 
not  a  mere  machine.  Let  him  take  a 
course  at  some  good  agricultural  college, 
and  above  all,  let  him  travel.  Let  him  visit 
exhibitions  and  fairs  away  from  home. 
This  will  bring  him  in  contact  with  other 
farmers  and  other  methods  and  will  broad- 
en his  mind  and  will  have  a  tendency  to 
instil  into  him  a  desire  to  make  good  on 
the  old  farm. 

Some  farmers,  we  know,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  .themselves,  treat  their  sons  worse 
than  the  hired  man.  These  sons  are  never 
allowed  to  spend  a  dollar,  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  getting  away  from  home 
on  a  holiday.  Their  only  amusement  is 
perhaps  a  church  social  or  a  barn  raising, 
or  maybe  to  help  a  neighbor  to  thresh. 

Give  the  boys  opportunities.  Brighten 
the  home,  make  life  interesting,  and  with 
bright  prospects  before  him  the  boy  will 
think  twice  before  leaving  the  farm  for  the 
doubtful  life  of  the  city. 


A  trunk  road  near  Hamilton.  This  is  typical  of  what  the  National  Highway  would  look 
like  as  it  ran  through  the  older  parts  of  the  country.  The  quiet  beauty  of  the  road  shel- 
tered by  ancient  trees  and  with  well  cultivated  farms  on  either  hand  would  be  in  strong 
contrast  to   the  scenery   in   the   Rockies  or  through   the   rough  country   of  New  Ontario. 


A  National  Highway 

By 

Brian   Bellasis 


Canadians  will  realize  more  fully  the  true  proportions  of  their  country 
and  the  gigantic  works  which  are  planned  for  its  development  when  they 
are  told  that  among  the  latest  "dreams"  in  this  connection  is  a  national 
highway  from  coast  to  coast,  a  roadway  which,  when  completed,  will  be  the 
longest  in  the  world,  covering  a  distance  of  3,900  miles.  Truly  a  marvel- 
lous dream.  And  yet  it  is  one  which  may  be  realized,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
reader  after  looking  into  the  facts,  figures  and  maps  presented  in  this  arti- 
cle, which  sets  forth  in  detail  the  features  of  this,  the  greatest  of  good  roads 
movements. 


**  A  -^  now  we  come  t°  the  broad  road 
A  ....  See !  the  great  road  which 
is  the  backbone  of  all  Hind.  For 
the  most,  part  it  is  shaded,  as  here,  with 
four  lines  of  trees;  the  middle  road — all 
hard — takes  the  quick  traffic.  In  the 
days  before  the  rail  carriages  the  Sahibs 
traveled  up  and  down  here  in  hundreds. 
Now  there  are  only  country  carts  and^ 
such  like.  Left  and  right  is  the  rougher 
road  for  the  heavy  carts — grain,  cotton 
and  timber,  bhoosa,  lime  and  hides.  A 
man  goes  in  safety  here  for  every  few 
kos  is  a  police  station.    ,    .    .    All  kinds, 


all  castes  of  men  move  here.  Look 
Brahmins  and  chumries,  bankers  anc 
tinkers,  barbers  and  bunnias,  pilgrim* 
and  potters — all  the  world  going  and  com 
ing.  It  is  to  me  as  a  river  from  which  ] 
am  withdrawn  like  a  log  after  a  flood. 

"And  truly  the  Grana  Trunk  Road  is  i 
wonderful  spectacle.  It  runs  straight 
bearing  without  crowding  India's  _  traflw 
for  fifteen  hundred  miles — such  a  river  oi 
life  as  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world.' 

Such  is  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Granc 
Trunk  Road  of  India  given  by  'Kipling 
to  ths  reader  of  his  "Kim."     It  is  bu 
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Compare  this  photo  with  the  preceding  one.  This  was  taken  on  the  new  "Soo  to  Sud- 
bury" trunk  road  which  is  now  nearing  completion.  Desolate  scenery  but  with  a  certain 
grandeur  and  a  peculiar  fascination. 


one  of  several.  Built  by  Sher  Shah  the 
great  Afghan  usurper,  it  was  copied  by 
the  Mogul  emperors,  so  that  four  or  five 
such  highways  thread  India  from  north 
to  south  and  east  to  west,  converging  at 
Agra  and  Delhi,  running  to  Burampur, 
Golconda,  Surat — linking  together  the 
scattered  centres  of  an  ancient  civilization. 
Perhaps  five  thousand  miles  of  road  in  all. 

What  ancient  India  has  realized,  new 
Canada  is  beginning  to  dream.  A  broad, 
well-metalled,  well-kept  road  sweeping 
from  sea  to  sea;  a  "river  of  life"  through 
a  country  more  wonderful  in  her  way 
even  than  spectacular  India. 

It  is  a  beautiful  dream  and  worthy  of 
realization  for  its  very  beauty.  But — we 
are  a  practical  people  and  we  demand  that 
our  dreams  shall  pay  fat  dividends  if  they 
are  to  remain  with  us  in  our  waking 
hours. 

From  Coast  to  Coast. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  people  that 
there  is  an  association  in  existence  pledg- 
ed to  the  realization  of  the  dream.  The 
Canadian  Highways  Association  has  been 
formed  in  British  Columbia  with  the 
avowed  object  of  furthering  the  scheme 
for  a  coast  to  coast  road  in  every  possible 
way.  Although  the  organization  is  quite 
recent  its  members  have  already  received 
considerable  encouragement  not  only 
from  the  public  but  in  official  circles  and 
they  are  full  of  confidence  that  a  com- 
paratively short  time  will  see  a  definite 
beginning  of  the  work. 


The  Canadian  National  Highway  would 
start  at  Halifax,  probably  with  a  branch 
southward  to  St.  John,  and  the  first  thou- 
sand miles  would  be  comparatively  simple 
— merely  a  matter  of  reconstruction. 
Through  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  old 
Ontario  it  would  follow  the  existing  high- 
ways— most  of  them  old  stage  and  post 
roads,  some  with  a  century  or  more  of 
history  at  their  backs.  When,  for  exam- 
ple, in  1793  Lord  Simcoe  was  hewing  out 
the  famous  "Governor's  Road"  from  Lon- 
don to  Burlington — itself  a  link  in  a  "Na- 
tional Highway"  scheme  of  the  time — 
there  was  already  a  good  road  in  exist- 
ence from  Halifax  to  Montreal. 

This  ran  by  way  of  Truro,  Amherst, 
Moncton  and  Campbellton  across  the  pro- 
vincial boundary  to  St.  Flavie  and  thence 
by  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
far  as  Quebec  where  it  crossed  the  river 
before  continuing  to  Montreal.  This  an- 
cient road  would  probably  be  perpetuated 
in  the  "National  Highway"  though  an 
alternative  would  be  to  take  a  snorter 
cross-country  route  along  the  new  line  of 
the  G.T.R.  ' 

Toronto  would  be  the  end  of  this  first 
thousand  mile  stage  except  for  short 
branching  continuations  to  such  places  as 
Windsor,  Sarnia  and  Owen  Sound. 

From  Toronto  the  highway  would 
strike  northward  through  the  Muskoka 
country  to  Parry  Sound;  another  two 
hundred  miles  of  fairly  easy  going  along 
roads  which  are  at  least  sketched  out  al- 
ready. 
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From  Parry  Sound  there  would  be  an- 
other hundred  miles  through  rough  and 
sparsely  settled  country  to  Sudbury, 
whence  to  the  Soo  the  highway  would 
follow  the  new  trunk  road  between  these 
points — an  excellent  road  which  should 
need  little  more  improvement  than  the 
old  stage  roads  farther  east. 

At  the  Soo  the  smoothly  running 
dream  gets  jarred.  It  is  a  far  cry  to 
Port  Arthur  overland;  a  good  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  rocks  and  woods — chiefly 
rocks.  The  same  obstacle  which  Lord 
Wolesley  and  his  little  army  took  months 
to  overcome  and  caused  a  delay  which  lost 
many  lives  in  the  wild  doings  of  '85. 
Heartbreaking  country  in  which  to  build 
a  road,  and  country  in  which,  at  first 
glance,  it  seems  that  a  road  would  be  of 
no  particular  use  anyway. 

There  are  no  thickly  populated  farming 
districts  for  the  road  to  serve;  no  towns 
and  settlements  worth  mentioning  to  be 
Hnked  up  with  one  another.  The  high- 
way would  provide  little,  apparently  but 
an  interesting  run  through  the  wilderness 
for  the  long  distance  tourist. 

Let  us  leave  it  at  that  for  the  time  be- 
ing. That  the  road  can  be  of  some  service 
in  this  hopeless  wilderness  we  can  show 
later  on.  For  the  moment  allow  the 
highway  to  get  through  to  Port  Arthur. 

Beyond  Port  Arthur  there  would  be 
three  hundred  miles  more  of  more  or  less 
difficult  country  with  the  highway  swing- 


ing slightly  northward  in  order  to  skirt 
Lake  of  the  Woods  at  Kenora.  The  easiest 
and  more  direct  route  round)  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake  is  barred  by  the  interna- 
tional boundry. 

Through  Prairies  and  Mountains. 

Crossing  the  prairie  provinces  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  The  road  would  simply  fol- 
low the  original  ruts  of  the  pioneer  Red 
River  carts  of  the  'sixties  and  'seventies 
till  it  struck  the  foothills  beyond  Calgary. 
No  more  simplicity  then,  The  Rockies 
are  far  more  formidable  an  obstacle  even 
than  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  a  road 
through  them  must  be  a  very  sophisticat- 
ed piece  of  engineering  indeed. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  say  what  would  be 
the  best  point  of  attack  — Crow's  Nest, 
Kicking  Horse,  or  the  break  in  the  bar- 
rier further  north.  At  present  there  is 
a  good  road  from  Calgary  as  far  as  Banff 
— a  road  which  was  opened  to  automobiles 
for  the  first  time  during  last  summer — 
and  possibly  it  could  be  continued  along 
the  line  of  the  C.P.R.'s  magnificent  piece 
of  engineering.  Once  clear  of  the  Sel- 
kirks  the  Highway  would  soon  connect 
with  the  excellent  road  systems  which 
radiate  from  Kamloops,  and  the  rest  of 
the  descent  into  Vancouver  would  be 
comparatively  simple  along  roads  for  the 
most  part  made.  Alberni  in  Vancouver 
Island  is  the  terminus  chosen  for  the 
Highway   by   the   Highway   Association. 


Koad-making   equipment.     There    would    he   machinery    such   as  this    installed    at  regular 

intervals  along  the  National   Highway.     British   Columhia   already  possesses  $100,000  worth 

of    the   most    up-to-date    road-making    machinery    and    the   other  provinces    are    also    well 
provided. 
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The  National  Highway  in  the  making.  This  shows  the  last  stage  of  the  conversion  of 
an  old — and  bad — country  road  into  an  up-to-date,  hard-surfaced  highway.  There  would  be 
a  thousand  miles  of  such  conversion  to  carry  out  in  the  older  provinces. 


It  is  served  locally  by  the  finest  roads  in 
Canada — the  work  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers. 

A  good  deal  of  light  will  be  shed  on  the 
subject  next  summer  when  Dr.  Percival 
of  New  York,  will  try  to  win  the  gold 
medal  offered  to  the  first  motorist  making 
a  continuous  trip  from  Victoria,  B.  C.  to 
Winnipeg.  Unfortunately — though  un- 
avoidably under  present  conditions — the 
terms  of  the  offer  allow  competitors  to 
pass  through  Washington  and  Idaho,  but 
whatever  route  Dr.  Percival  and  the  other 
probable  competitors  may  elect  to  take, 
the  information  gained  regarding  moun- 
tain motor  travel  in  those  regions  will  be 
extremely  valuable. 

If  any  kind  of  road  becomes  practicable 
through  any  of  the  Canadian  passes  it 
would  be  one  of  the  finest  scenic  roads  in 
the  world.  It  would  be  more  beautiful 
even  than  the  hill  roads  of  India  where 
the  Himalayas  are  so  huge,  and  awe-in- 
spiring as  sometimes  to  be  almost  repel- 
lant,  and  better  by  far  than  the  self-con- 
scious beauty  of  tourist-ridden  Switzer- 
land. 

An  extensive  motor  tour  through  part 
of  the  Dominion  is  down  upon  the  Duke 


of  Connaught's  programme  for  next  sum- 
mer. That  means  that  he  will  be  smoth- 
ered with  dust,  covered  with  mud  and 
jolted  into  semi-insensibility  over  some  of 
the  worst  roads  and  through  some  of 
the  loveliest  scenery  in  the  Empire.  Just 
consider  how  different  it  would  be  if  we 
could  take  the  King's  representative — or 
the  King  himself  on  his  proposed  visit 
in  three  year's  time — through  the  same 
magnificent  scenery,  the  same  wonderful 
country,- —with  comfort.  It  is  an  axiom 
that  you  cannot  see  a  country  from  a 
railway  carriage;  yet  outside  a  railway 
carriage  there  is  no  hope  for  comfortable 
travel  in  present-day  Canada. 

A  Marvellous  Dream. 

What  a  road  the  completed  Highway 
would  be!  No  other  country  in  the 
world  could  show  the  like.  It  would  pass 
through  some  of  the  richest,  most  closely 
cultivated  farming  country  and  some  of 
the  most  savagely  beautiful  of  untamed 
wildernesses  in  the  world;  it  would  rise 
and  fall  over  the  flower-crested  waves  of 
the  prairie's  motionless  ocean;  it  would 
curve  and  pant  and  struggle  upwards 
through  the  Rockies  till  it  slid  winding 
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downwards  through  the  orchard®  to  Van- 
couver. 

Four  thousand  miles  of  Canada  and 
Canadians!  Four  thousand  miles  of  the 
thronging  traffic  of  a  nation  in  the  mak- 
ing! A  walk  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Highway  would  be  a  liberal  education. 

To  judge  of  what  the  realization  of 
this  dream  would  mean  in  terms  of  prac- 
ticality— what  the  road  would  cost,  on 
what  lines  it  could  be  built  and  maintain- 
ed, what  service  it  would  render,  and  so 
on — it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  what  al- 
ready has  been  and  is  being  done. 

The  systems  employed  by  the  various 
Provinces  in  connection  with  their  roads 
differ  considerably.  They  range  from  en- 
tirely Provincial  control  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  control 
by  variously  constituted  boards,  councils, 
and  committees,  and  the  different  mani- 
festations of  the  primitive  principle  of 
Statute  Labor. 

It  would  be  necessary  therefore  either 
to  ignore  this  medley  of  often  conflicting 
ways  and  means  altogether  in  the  making 
of  the  Highway  or  to  reform  them  and 
bring  them'  into  some  degree  of  harmony. 
Obviously  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
one  bit  of  the  Highway  constructed  by 
skilled  Provincial  Government  Engineers 
and  the  next  five  hundred  miles  or  so 
given  up  to  the  possibly  zealous,  but  cer- 
tainly amateur  ministrations  of  a  hundred 
backwoods  pathmasters. 

Reform  is  in  sight.  Towards  better 
things  dozens  of  "Good  Roads"  Associa- 
tions and  other  bodies  are  working  in 
every  part  of  the  Dominion.  Their 
methods  vary  from  pounding  at  the  doors 
of  Provincial  Parliament  Buildings  to 
wheedling  and  endeavoring  to  educate 
prejudiced,  conservative  farmers  on  town- 
ship councils.  Nor  are  the  Provincial 
Governments  standing  still.  Strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  and 
make  known  certain  general  principles 
in  connection  /with  road  making  and  to 
get  these  principles  put  into  practice  in 
whatever  ways  are  most  feasible. 

Good  Roads  Principles. 

These  principles  have  been  formulated 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  McLean,  Provincial  High- 
ways Engineer  for  Ontario,  in  his  last  re- 
port on  his  Department,  and  he  has 
shown  how,  in  Ontario  at  any  rate,  every 


one  of  them  is  violated  under  existing 
conditions  and  some  of  the  other  provinces 
make  far  worse  fractures  in  the  principles 
even  than  Ontario. 

These  are  the  seven  basic  features  com- 
mon to  all  good  roads  systems: — 

(1)  In  no  country  has  a  general  sys-  ; 
tern  of  good  roads  been  constructed  by 
municipal  effort  alone. 

(2)  Good  roads  systems  have  been  the  I 
result  of  special  effort  for  first  construc- 
tion, 

(3)  Good    roads    systems,    after    con-  j 
struction,  receive  careful  and  systematic 
maintenance. 

(4)  Main  and  local  roads  are  classified 
and    distributed    for    construction    and  j 
maintenance;    no  one    local  or    National  i 
authority  effectively  controls  all  roads. 

(5)  General  systems  of  good  roads  re- 
ceive the  supervision  of  technically  train-  i 
ed  men  and  a  body  of  experienced  super-  ; 
intendents  and  workmen. 

(6)  The    cost    of    main,    county    and  j 
state  roads  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
population,  rural  and  urban,  and  is  not  I 
left  as  a  charge  upon  the  rural  districts 
only. 

(7)  A  central  intelligence  bureau  for 
collecting    and    distributing    information  i 
respecting  roads    ...    is  a  function  of  j 
state  and  national  government. 

These  principles  have  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Canada.  The  Highway®  Im-  : 
provement  Act  introduces  a  measure  of 
respect  for  some  of  them  but — well,  at  the 
best  there  is  still  too  much  of  a  "go  as 
you  please"  atmosphere  about  things  to  i 
be  satisfactory. 

Once  the  "Good  Roads  Movement" 
gets  the  basic  principles  well  and  truly  'l 
laid  throughout  the  Dominion,  the  mak; 
ing  of  a  National  Highway  will  mean 
little  more  than,  an  inexpensive  extension 
of  work  already  accomplished. 

Practical  Working  Basis. 

But  the  great  National  Highway 
should,  of  course,  be  under  one  authority 
— under  National  control  as  in  the  case 
of  the  big  trunk  roads  of  France.  The 
Dominion  could  equitably  secure  control 
of  the  road  exactly  as  a  man  secures  con- 
trol of  a  company — by  obtaining  slightly 
more  than  a  half  interest  in  the  concern. 
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It  might  work  out  something  like  this. 
The  Dominion  and  the  Province  would 
put  up  the  money  between  them — 51  per 
cent,  and  49  per  cent,  respectively — and 
in  consideration  of  its  extra  2  per  cent, 
the  Dominion  would  have  full  control  of 
the  Highway. 

The  Provinces,  however,  would  have 
the  actual  spending  of  the  money — ac- 
counting for  their  expenditure  to  the 
"senior  partner."  The  individuals  in 
charge  of  the  road  would  be  the  Provin- 
cial Highway  Engineers.  They  would  oc- 
cupy— as  far  as  the  Highway  was  con- 
cerned— the  same  position  as  the  engi- 
neers of  the  French  Department  of  Roads 
and  Bridges  who  each  have  a  section  of 
one  of  the  big  trunk  roads  to  look  after. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  each  of  these 
engineers  to  see  that  the  section  of  the 
Highway  running  through  his  Province 
was  constructed  and  maintained  according 
to  certain  standards  fixed  by  the  Domin- 
ion Government;  unvarying  standards  as 
far  as  quality  was  concerned,  but  natural- 
ly varying  in  specification  according  to 
local  circumstances. 

Under  the  Provincial  engineers  would 
be  sectional  engineers  and  under  them 
again  competent  superintendents  and 
crews  of  intelligent  laborers  each  in 
charge  of  a  fixed  mileage  of  road.  At  in- 
tervals would  be  proper  equipment  of  ma- 
chinery at  their  service  —  stone-crushers, 
steam-rollers,  graders  and  so  on,  which 
might  also  be  used  in  the  work  on  the  ad- 
jacent county  and  provincial  roads,  sub- 
mile.  As  regards  a  Trans-Continental 
Highway,  the  country  to  be  covered  is  so 
enormous  and  diverse  that  even  one  of  the 
most  experienced  road  engineers  of  the 
Dominion  confessed  himself  unable  to 
make  a  general  estimate  off-hand.  How- 
ever he  ventured  to  suggest  from  $3,000 
to  $10,000  per  mile  and  thought  that 
to  make  an  average  estimate  of  $6,500 
would  leave  a  fair  margin  on  the  right 
ject  to  a  first  call  in  favor  of  the  High- 
way. 

Over  all  would  be  a  Dominion  "Con- 
troller of  the  Highway"  who  would  con- 
stantly travel  from  end  to  end  of  the  road 
inspecting  the  various  sections  and  seeing 
that  the  Provincial  engineers  were  duly 
maintaining  the  standard.  He  would  be 
the  man  finally  responsible. 


It  is  as  difficult  to  say  what  all  this 
would  cost  as  it  is  to  say  what  it  would 
cost  to  build  a  house — it  all  depends. 

At  one  end  of  the  Highway  are  four 
or  five  hundred  miles  of  expensive  moun- 
tain work — but  this,  as  has  been  said,  is 
already  begun  at  any  rate,  and  other  sec- 
tions of  it  will  have  to  be  constructed 
anyway  as  part  of  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  British  Columbia;  in  the  mid- 
dle, north  of  Lake  Superior,  is  that  diffi- 
cult and  costly  obstacle  already  mention- 
ed; and  there  would  be  other  expensive 
bits  of  roadmaking  here  and  there 
throughout  its  whole  length. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  of  cheap  road-making 
through  the  prairies.  And  in  the  older 
provinces  where  it  would  be  a  question 
solely  of  reconstruction  and  improve- 
ment, much  of  the  preliminary  expense, 
survey  and  the  like,  would  be  saved. 

The  new  International  Highway  from 
Montreal  to  New  York  is  to  cost  $4,000  a 
side.  That  would  be  $26,000,000  for 
4,000  miles  of  road — less  than  $4.00  per 
head  of  Canada's  population. 

Upkeep  usually  is  reckoned  at  from  6 
per  cent,  to  .8  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction per  annum.  Take  it  even  as 
being  10  per  cent,  and  allow  a  little  mar- 
gin for  improvements  year  by  year.  The 
maintenance  of  the  Highway  would  thus 
mean  a  yearly  expenditure  of  $2,600,000. 

Now,  much  of  this  has  been  spent,  is 
being  spent,  or  will  be  spent  in  any  case 
— and  under  present  conditions  a  good 
half  of  what  is  spent  will  be  clean  thrown 
away.  British  Columbia  is  preparing  to 
spend  $20,000,000  before  1913.  The 
townships  of  Ontario  will  spend — and 
waste  about  two-thirds  of  $25,000,000 
during  the  next  ten  years.  The  other 
Provinces  all  show  fairly  extensive  high- 
way appropriations.  Therefore,  their 
various  shares  of  a  first  expenditure  of 
$12,740,000  and  an  annual  $1,274,000 
should  hardly  be  felt  by  the  Provinces 
concerned,  especially  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  when  all  the  reforms  that  are  in 
the  air  get  down  to  a  working  basis  they 
will  be  able  to  make  their  road  money  go 
at  least,  twice  as  far  as  it  does  at  present. 

Of  course  many  difficulties  would  beset 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens 
and  the  benefits.  Proportioning  the  tax* 
ation  fairly  among  those  near  the  road 
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Rough  sketch  plan  of  the  probable  course  of  a  Canadian 
National  Highway,  showing  alternative  routes  and  approximate 
distances— the  total  length  about  3,900  miles,  constituting  the 
largest  continuous  highway  in  the  world. 


and  likely  to  benefit  by  it  and  those  who 
might  never  cast  eyes  upon  it  in  their 
lives  would  be  one  of  them.  Then,  there 
might  be  sections  of  the  Highway  in  the 
support  of  which  several  of  the  provinces 
should  share,  or  some  expensive  engineer- 
ing work  which  would  call  for  a  general 
levy  on  all  the  contributions.  Still  these 
are  difficulties  which  have  arisen  and  been 
settled  before,  and  it  should  not  be  im- 
possible to  find  a  way  out  which  would 
keep  all  the  parties  concerned  in  a  good 
temper. 

The  Dominion's  contribution  might  be 
made  up  to  a  great  extent  from  the  direct 
revenue  obtained  from  automobiles.  The 
writer  has  no  recent  figures  immediately 
available,  but  surely  the  duties  on  import- 
ed motors  and  motor  accessories  would  go 
a  good  way  towards  paying  the  interest  on 
a  debt  of  $13,260,000,  or  the  annual  call 
for  $1,326,000? 

It  is  just  that  a  good  share  of  all  road 
improvements  should  fall  upon  motor 
users — and  motorists  as  a  rule  are  quite 
willing  to  carry  the  heavy  end  of  road  tax- 
ation. They  recognize  the  paradox  that 
makes  the  motor  both  the  creator  of  a 
demand  for  good  roads  and  a  terrible  des- 
troyer of  good  roads  when  they  are  pro- 
vided. In  England  the  motor  car  has 
increased  the  cost  of  road  up-keep  by  from 
20  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent.  It  is  already 
suggested  that  the  money  from  Provincial 
motor  licenses  should  be  devoted  to  a  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  county  roads,  and 
since  the  National  Highway  would  repre- 
sent a  good  portion  of  the  county  roads  of 
a  Province  it  would  naturally  absorb  its 
due  share  of  this.     There  also  might' be 


some  system  of  tolls  on  automobiles  ove; 
the  more  expensive  portions  of  the  higl 
way. 

Two  Great  Obstacles. 

And  now  to  come  back  to  the  tov 
great  obstacles — the  Rockies  and  tr 
North  Shore.  As  a  scenic  asset  alone  tl 
mountain  road  should  be  worth  construe 
ing — it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  much  talke 
of  policy  of  "capitalizing  our  scenery 
And  a  mountain  road  thoughtfully  plai 
ned  with  an  eye  on  the  future,  would  1 
invaluable  in  opening  up  much  valuab 
mountain  country  which  would  be  inace 
sible  by  any  other  means.  It  would  p; 
to  run  short  branch  roads  into  the  high 
valleys,  where  it  would  not  pay  to  n 
short  branch  lines  of  rail.  British  Colui 
bia  already  possesses  the  finest  roads 
Canada  and  recognizes  the  exception 
value  that  railways  have  to  her  as  a  Pro 
ince.  Probably'  much  of  her  $20,00 
000  appropriation  is  destined  to  find 
way  mountainward,  and  no  doubt  wh 
the  highway  begins  to  take  praeti 
shape  a  good  portion  of  the  Rocky  ro 
will  already  be  in  existence.  It  is  insi 
nificant  that  British  Columbia  is  the  hor- 
of  the  Highways  Association. 

As  for  the  North  Shore,  apart  from  tip 
disgrace — and  it  would  be  nothing  less- 
of  leaving  it  the  one  broken  link  in  such 
magnificent  chain,  there  are  real  practici 
reasons  why  a  road  should  be  run  throuji 
the  "wilderness." 

First  of  all  there  is  the  military  poi: 
of  view.     At  present  our  only  links  1; 
tween  east  and  west  are  the  waterway 
the  lakes  and  the  slender  thread  of  t' 
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ailway — to  be  a  double  thread  in  1914. 
a  case  of  war  it  would  be  the  easiest 
tring  in  the  world  to  break  every  one  of 
,hese  three.  A  few  sticks  of  dynamite 
l^oulcl  effectually  dispose  of  the  railways 
|nd  no  system  of  defence  could  guard 
igainst  the  suppositious  prospectors  or 
ther  apparently  harmless  individuals  by 
irhom  the  destructon  could  be  wrought, 
fhe  waterway  might  be  more  difficult  to 
|lock,  but  two  or  three  small  gunboats 
Duld  probably  do  all  that  was  necessary, 
a  winter  the  ice  blocks  it  anyway. 
|  But  a  plain  oldfashioned  road  is  a  good 
eal  more  difficult  to  kill  than  a  railway, 
lowing  up  a  few  miles  of  macadam  and 
iree  or  four  bridges  will  not  put  four 
undred  miles  of  road  out  of  commission 
o  matter  what  sort  of  country  it  runs 
irough.  You  cannot  take  a  railway  train 
)r  a  forty  mile  detour  through  the  bush, 
ut  you  can  manage  it  with  a  regiment  of 
)ldiers.     A  road  along  the  North  Shore 

ould  form  an  east  and  west  means  of 
-tfnmunieation  more  primitive  than  the 
lilway,  to  be  sure,  but  more  certain  and 
ermanent  nevertheless. 

Then  a  road  does  something  to  open 
P  the  country  it  runs  through,  even  if 
i'  does  not  do  so  much  as  the  railway — 


and  there  are  minerals  and  game  along 
the  North  Shore,  though  the  country  may 
not  be  on  a  par  with  the  prairies  from 
the  farmer's  point  of  view.  The  reason 
for  the  Soo  to  Sudbury  road  now  under 
construction  would  also  hold  good  to  a 
certain  extent  in  this  case;  the  linking 
up  of  the  short  roads  at  present  in  exist- 
ence which  do  not  run  east  and  west,  but 
from  such  inland  settlements  as  there  are 
clown  to  the  lake 

An  alternative  to  following  the  line  of 
the  C.P.R.  along  the  north  of  Lake  Su- 
perior would  be  to  run  the  Highway 
northwards  from  Parry  Sound  to  North 
Bay  and  so  on  up  through  Cobalt  till  it 
could  parallel  the  new  G.T.P.  line  through 
the  "clay  belt/'  This  would  be  roiind- 
about  and  expensive,  but  it  might  possibly 
be  more  practicable  as  serving  both  a  rich 
mining  country  and  a  great  new  farming 
region. 

Back  to  "Road"  Movement. 
It  is  in  its  local  service  to  the  various 
sections  through  which  it  passes  that  the 
Highway  would  find  its  chief  practical 
value.  Since  the  stage  coach  went  out  and 
the  train  came  in  we  have  been  too  apt 
to  look    upon    roads    as   mere   necessary 
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evils — means  of  getting  to  the  railway 
station  and  nothing  more.  But  the  auto- 
mobile is  restoring  to  the  highway  some- 
thing of  its  ancient  heritage. 

In  England,  Europe  and  even  the 
United  States  travel  has  gone  back  to  the 
road  to  an  astonishing  extent  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  in  Canada,  when  the 
farmer  becomes  more  of  an  automobile 
user  than  he  is  to-day,  the  short  railway 
journey  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  as 
much  as  in  other  countries.  This  by  the 
way  should  enable  the  railway  companies 
to  increase  and  improve  their  long  dis- 
tance schedules  without  injuring  their 
revenue  to  any  great  degree. 

No  railway  is  so  short-sighted  as  to 
oppose  the  modern  tendency  towards  road 
travel.  If  their  short  hauls  are  reduced 
good  roads  tend  to  increase  their  long 
distance  business.  "What  they  lose  on 
the  swings  they  gain  on  the  roundabouts." 

This  is  so  even  as  regards  freight,  in 
the  carriage  of  which  the  road  is  recap- 
turing some  of  its  long  lost  employment. 
For  short  town  to  town  hauls  and  for 
cross  country  hauls,  that  by  rail  would 
necessitate  several  handlings  of  the  goods, 
the  road  is  beginning  to  be  used  most  ex- 
tensively. So  enormously  has  been  the 
return  to  road  travel  in  ail  directions  that 
a  bill  for  the  construction  of  no  less  than 
seven  great  trunk  roads  has  been  intro- 
duced before  the  American  Congress. 

Roads  are  planned,  and  already  exist  in 
part,  from  Tia  Juana  in  Mexico  through 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington  to 
Vancouver  and  thence  onward  right  into 
Alaska;  from  Montreal  through  New  York 
and  the  coastal  States  to  Miami  in  Florida 
— with  a  branch  from  New  York  to  Port- 
land. Maine,  which  would  connect  with 
the  Highway  at  St.  John,  from  Winnipeg 
through  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas;  and  there  are  also 
half  a  dozen  big  east  and  west  routes 
planned  and  in  progress.     The  Highway 


would  be  a  big  item  in  a  huge  continental 
system. 

All  over  the  world  the  motor  is  taking 
traffic  and  commerce  back  to  the  road. 
Even  in  India  the  crowded  glories  of  the 
past  are  returning  to  the  old  Mogul  High- 
ways— it  is  thirty  years  since  Kipling's 
old  native  officer  lamented  that  now 
"there  are  only  country  carts  and  such 
like"  on  the  Grand  Trunk  road. 

Good  Roads  Missionary. 

The  sooner  Canada  yields  to  the  mod- 
ern tendency  the  better  for  her.  Last 
year  in  Manitoba  there  were  nearly  twc 
hundred  per  cent,  more  motor-cars  than 
the  year  before.  Given  fairly  respectable 
branch  roads  as  feeders  and  every  section 
of  the  great  main  Highway  would  'be 
thronged  with  the  motors  of  farmers  and 
city  men  travelling  from  farm  to  fanr 
and  town  to  town;  with  heavy  motor- 
trucks piled  high  with  the  freight  of  inter- 
urban  commerce;  with  road  engines  anc 
their  strings  of  trucks  taking  the  produce 
of  a  syndicate  of  farmers  to  market  oi 
railway. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  that  the  grea 
scheme  of  a  National  Trunk  Highwa) 
should  be  brought  down  to  a  practica 
basis  of  consderation  till  the  detailec 
questions  of  the  individual  provinces  hav< 
been  satisfactorily  settled. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  big  schem< 
went  through  at  once,  would  not  the  othe 
matters  settle  themselves  more  speedily' 

The  Highway  stretching  grandly  acros 
province  after  province  would  be  a  stand 
ing  example  in  all  of  them  of  the  prefec 
tion  to  which  a  road  may  attain.  Surel; 
the  lesser  roads  would  be  shamed  int< 
greater  self-respect.  What  farmer,  after  i 
trip  along  the  Highway  would  rest  con 
tent  to  jolt  over  the  old  ruts  and  splasl 
through  the  immemorial  mud-puddles? 

As  a  Good  Roads  "Missionary"  th 
Highway  would  soon  save  wasted  mone; 
enough  to  pay  for  its  own  making. 
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Agricultural  Experts  Talk 

Casein  in  Milk — Cow  Testing — Rotation  of 
Crops  and  Experimental  Wisdom 


Note. — The  following  addresses  were  delivered  at  the  'meetings  in  Ontario 
last  month,  of  the  Dairymen's  Associations,  and  at  the  Experimental  Union. 
The  work  of  our  colleges  and,  agricultural  departments,  in  investigating  and, 
experimenting  is  not  appreciated  by  the  average  farmer.  He  does  not  get 
out  to  hear  the  subjects  discussed  and  the  Government  bulletins  are  too  often 
too  prosy  to  arrest  and  hold  his  attention. — Editor. 


Value  of  Casein 


By  Prof.  H.  H.  Dean,  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  Ont. 
We  purpose  dealing  with  this  subject  under  three  questions,  What?  Why?  How? 


What? 

WHAT  is  Casein?  It  is  the  chief 
nitrogenous  compound  found  in 
milk  and  consists  chemically  of 
the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  It  is  distinguished  from 
milk-fat  in  that  it  contains  the  element 
nitrogen,  the  most  valuable  of  all  elements 
for  plant,  animal  or  human  food.  It  is 
the  most  expensive  fertilizer  which  the 
farmer  needs  to  purchase,  it  is  the  most 
expensive  ingredient  which  the  house- 
keeper buys  in  food.  The  white  of  an 
c 


egg,  the  lean  portion  of  meat,  the  curd 
of  cheese,  are  common  examples  of  foods 
containing  the  element  nitrogen.  It  alone 
builds  muscles  in  the  animal  or  human 
body.  Plants  deprived  of  nitrogen  wither 
and  die. 

Casein  is  secreted  in  milk  by  the  cow 
by  means  of  a  special  cell  activity,  but  its 
primary  source  is  the  nitrogenous  material 
in  the  food  fed  to  a  cow,  which  is  trans- 
formed into  blood  and  from  the  blood  it 
passes  into  the  milk  through  the  action 
of  cells.  The  foods  fed  to  the  cow  contain- 
ing nitrogen   are  the  most  expensive  to 
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purchase,  such  as  clover  hay,  peas,  gluten 
meal,  bran,  oil-cake  and  cotton  seed  meal. 
Without  a  fair  proportion  of  foods  fairly 
rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  cow  to  produce  milk  economi- 
cally. 

Relative  Values  op  Casein  and 
Milk   Fat. 

Authorities  differ  somewhat  as  to  the 
relative  values  of  casein  and  fat  in  milk. 
It  has  been  customary  to  estimate  the 
value  of  casein  as  sold  in  skim-milk.  For 
instance,  if  skim-milk  contains  three  per 
cent,  and  the  skim-milk  sells  for  twenty 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  100  pounds,  then 
casein  is  rated  at  six  to  eight  cents  per 
pound.  In  the  same  way  it  has  been 
argued  that  if  whole  milk  contain  four 
per  cent,  fat  and  sells  for  $1.00  to  $1.50 
per  hundred  pounds,  then  fat  is  worth 
20  to  30  cents  per  pound  to  the  farmer. 
Against  this  argument  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  skim-milk  has  never  been  proper- 
ly valued  as  a  human  food  in  America 
because  of  sentimental  reasons;  and  fur- 
ther, by  this  method  of  valuation  we  are 
disassociating  two  food  compounds  which 
were,  and  are  intended  by  riatuie  lo  be 
associated  together  for  the  best  results. 
It  is  a  case  similar  to  that  of  two  mem- 
bers of  a  firm,  one  of  whom  is  strong  in 
essential  points  where  the  other  is  weak. 
Associated  they  make  a  strong  team;  dis- 
associated they  are  weak. 

Up  to  the  present  Mr.  Fat  has  been 
considered  the  strong  member  of  the  firm 
of  Fat,  Casein,  Milk  &  Co.  Mr.  Casein 
has  been  more  modest  in  his  aspirations 


;in<l  only  recently  has  he  been  coming  to 
the  front  in  the  world  of  Dairy  Econom- 
ics. It  is  not  always  the  man  who  does 
the  most  shouting  or  who  is  the  subject 
of  " Special  Dispatches"  to  the  newspapers 
who  is  doing  the  real  work  of  the  country. 
In  most  cases  such  men  can  be  discounted 
25  to  50  per  cent.,  and  then  they  are 
likely  to  be  rated  above  real  value.  We 
are  quite  safe  in  discounting  the  usual 
claims  of  milk-fat  for  cheesemaking  by 
25  to  50  per  cent. 

Why? 

Why  consider  casein  when  discussing 
the  relative  value  of  milks  for  the  manu- 
facture  of  Cheddar  Cheese?  Simply  for 
the  reason  that  without  casein  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  Cheddar  Cheese.  Further- 
more, it  is  quite  as  valuable  pound  for 
pound  as  is  milk-fat  for  the  making  of 
cheese,  and  also  because  this  compound 
varies  considerably  in  milk  from  differ- 
ent cows  and  from  the  same  cow  under 
various  conditions,  more  particularly 
with  advancing  lactation,  when  the  per- 
centage of  casein  may  increase  one  per 
cent.,  or  more,  as  compared  with  the  per- 
centage of  casein  in  the  same  cow's  milk 
early  in  the  stage  of  lactation.  As  the 
result  of  over  8,000  tests  of  casein  in  the 
milk  as  delivered  to  ten  cheese  factories 
in  Ontario  during  the  season  of  1911,  we 
found  the  percentage  of  casein  in  single 
tests  of  milk  varying  from  l.G  to  2.9. 
The  average  percentages  of  casein  and  fat 
for  the  six  factories  in  Western  Ontario 
were  respectively  2.26  and  3.42;  for  East- 
ern Ontario  (four  factories)  2.1  and  3.5. 
These  tests  indicate  a  slightly  higher  per- 
centage of  casein  and  lower  percentage  of 
fat.  in  Western  Ontario  Cheese  Factory 
milks  as  compared  with  the  tests  in  East- 
ern Ontario. 

One  hundred  vat  tests  at  the  O.  A.  C. 
in  1911  showed  a  variation  in  the  per- 
centage of  casein  from  1.8  to  2.9.  In 
single  O.  A.  C.  patrons'  milk  the  lowest 
percentage  of  casein  was  1.8  and  the  high- 
est 3.2,  for  1911. 

A  Study  of  Breeds. 
During  the  years  1908  to  1911,  inclu- 
sive, the  milk  was  tested  for  fat  and  casein 
from  each  of  nine  cows,  representing  three 
breeds,  three  cows  of  each  breed  (Ayr- 
shire, Holstein  and  Jersey).  We  obtain- 
ed results  as  follows: 
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Breed 

Lbs. 
Milk. 

Lbs. 
Casein. 

Lbs. 
Milk  Fat. 

Lbs.  Fat 
and  Casein. 

Average 
Casein. 

per  cent. 
Fat. 

Ayrshires     .  .  . 
Holsteins   .... 
Jerseys     

.  ..   77,734 

.  .  .   88,355 
.  ..   56,685 

2,023.30 
1,996.15 
1,530.15 

3,115.36 
2,994.23 
2,716.95 

5,138.66 
4,990.38 
4,247.10 

2.60 
2.26 
2.69 

4.01 
3.39 
4.79 

Unjust  Methods  of  Paying. 

Nearly  all  are  agreed  that  fat  and 
casein  are  the  two  compounds  in  milk 
which  determine  its  value  for  cheesemak- 
ing  and  that  paying  patrons  of  cheeser- 
ies by  the  weight  of  milk  delivered  is  an 
unjust  method 

If  more  evidence  were  needed  we  have  ii 
in  the  results  of  the  tests  of  these  cows 
belonging  to  three  breeds'  of  dairy  cattle. 
Reducing  the  figures  to  a  basis  of  1,000 
pounds  milk,   we   get  the   following: 

Breeds  Lbs.  per  1,000  lbs.  Milk. 

Ayrshire    26  40.1         66.1 

Holstein     22.6         33.9         56.5 

Jersey     26.9         47.9         74.8 

As  a  result  of  tests  in  which  milks  of 
varying  percentages  of  fat  and  casein  were 
made  into  milk,  we  find  there  is  a  fairly 
constant  relation  between  the  fat  and 
casein  in  the  milk  and  the  yield  of  cheese. 
Owing  to  the  varying  conditions,  such 
as  loss  of  fat  and  casein  in  the  whey,  vary- 
ing percentages  of  salt  and  moisture  in 
the  cheese,  losses  due  to  evaporation  and 
chemical  changes  during  ripening,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  relation  is 
not  a  constant  one  between  fat  and  casein 
in  the  milk  and  the  cheese  made.  How- 
ever, we  believe  the  principle  is  right  and 
that  fat-casein  is  a  fair  measure  of  the 
cheese  value  of  milks  as  delivered  to 
cheeseries!  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  So 
far  as  our  work  has  gone,  it  indicates  that 
the  yield  of  choose  per  pound  of  fat  and 
casein  is  not  far  from  1.6  pounds.  In  ex- 
treme cases  this  number  will  not  be  cor- 
rect, but  it  is  probably  true  for  average 
milk  and  for  average  conditions. 

Essential  in  Cheesemaking. 
Summing  up  the  why  test  milk  for 
casein,  we  would  say,  because  casein  is 
essential  for  cheesemaking;  it  is  equal  to, 
or  more  valuable  for  cheese  and  as  a  food, 
than  is  milk-fat;  it  varies  in  milk,  though 
not  so  widely  as  does  the  fat;  the  casein, 
together  with  milkfat,  makes  a  reasonable 
and  just  basis  for  a  method  of  dividing 
money     among     patrons     of     cheeseries 


throughout  the  Province.  In  the  mean- 
time, "per  cent,  fat  plus  2"  is  near  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  as  a  meth- 
od for  dividing  proceeds  of  sales  of  cheese 
among  patrons. 

How? 

How  shall  we  determine  the  percentage 
of  casein  in  milk?  For  this  purpose  we 
believe  the  Hart  Casein  Test  meets  all 
rasonable  demands  for  a  short  method  of 
determining  casein  in  milk.  The  prin- 
cipal points  in  making  this  test  are: 

1.  Add  2  cc.  chloroform  to  each 
bottle,  then  add  20cc,  of  a  .25  per  cent, 
solution  of  acetic  acid  at.  a  tempera- 
ture of  70  degrees  F. 

2.  Add  5c.  of  milk  at  a  temperature 
of  70  degrees  F.'  to  the  bottle  containing 
the  chloroform  and  acetic  acid. 

3.  Invert  the  bottle  after  corking  or 
placing  thumb  over  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  and  shake  for  15  to  20  seconds  to 
enable  the  chloroform  to  dissolve^  the 
fat  and  the  acetic  acid  to  precipitate 
the  casein. 

4.  Apply  centrifugal  force  by  plac- 
ing the  bottle  or  bottles  in  a  15-inch 
diameter  centrifuge  and  whirl  for  7% 
to  8  minutes  at  a  speed  of  2,000  revo- 
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lutions  per  minute.  (Use  a  metronome 
to  obtain  correct  speed.) 
5.  After  whirling,  remove  the  bottles 
from  the  centrifuge  and  place  in  an 
upright  position  in  a  rack  for  ten  min- 
utes, then  read. 

6.  Reading  is  made  in  percentage 
and  a  reading  as  close  as  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  can  be  made.  The  bottles 
are  graduated  similarly  to  those  of  the 
Babcock  test  for  milk-fat. 

7.  After  reading,  empty  and  wash 
bottles,  when  they  are  ready  for  use 
again. 

A  six  bottle  Hart  Casein  Tester  costs 
$30  and  a  twelve  bottle  machine  $40. 
The  centrifuge  may  be  run  by  hand  or 
with  a  small  electric  motor. 

This  test  is  fully  described  in  Bulletin 
No.  156  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  Madison,  U.S.A.,  published  in 
November,  1907. 

Objections  to  the  Casein  Test. 

1.  That  duplicate  tests  do  not  agree  and 
that  two  persons  working  on  the  same 
sample  of  milk  will  obtain  widely  dif- 
ferent results. 

Ans.  This  is  not  correct  as  the  following 
results  got  by  three  different  persons 
working  independently  on  the  same 
sample  with  two  different  machines, 
show:  2,  1.9,  2  and  2.1  per  cent,  case- 
in. Two  of  the  men  obtained  dupli- 
cates exactly  alike,  one  had  a  variation 
of  .1,  while  the  extremes  are  1.9  and 
2.1,  or  a  difference  of  .2  of  one  per 
cent.  All  these  are  within  the  limits 
of  error  and  are  as  near  agreeing  as  we 
may  expect  under  average  conditions. 

2.  That  the  acidity  of  milk  causes  an 
error  in  readings  and  that  a  sample 
tested  day  after  day  will  give  different 
results  each  day. 

Ans.  At  the  0.  A.  C.  on  Dec.  9th,  1911, 
a  fresh  sample  of  milk  tested  2  per 
cent,  casein.  On  Dec.  11th,  when  the 
acidity  was  .15  per  cent,  the  sample 
tested  1.9  per  cent,  casein.  Dec.  12th 
when  the  sample  had  developed  .  55 
per  cent,  acid,  the  sample  tested  2.4 
per  cent,  casein.  We  see  that  no  seri- 
ous error  was  caused  until  partial  co- 
agulation of  the  casein  in  the  sample 
had  taken  place. 


3.  A  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  will  cause  a  serious  error  and 
cheese  factory  men,  or  others  testing, 
cannot  keep  samples  of  milk  at  the 
temperature  required. 

Ans.  The  following  are  results  got  at  the 
O.A.C.  on  Dec.  15th,  1911. 


Temp,  of  Milk. 

%  Caseii 

Degrees 

Fah. 

60 

2.85 

62 

2.7 

64 

2.7 

66 

2.55 

68 

2.55 

70 

2.55 

72 

2.55 

74 

2.40 

76 

2.30 

78 

2.30 

80 

2.10 

These  results  show  no  marked  varia- 
tion in  the  percentage  of  casein  in  a 
range  of  62  degrees  F.  to  74  degrees  F., 
which  is  8  degrees  below  and  4  degrees 
above  standard  temperature. 

4.  A  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
acetic  acid  will  cause  an  error  in  re- 
sults. 

Ans.  On  Dec.  13th,  1911,  the  following 
results  were  obtained  at  the  O.A.C.  by 
Mr.  Cherry,  an  Undergraduate  in 
Dairying. 


Temp. 

Temp. 

% 

of  Acid. 

of  Milk. 

Casein 

1 

70 

70 

2.2 

2 

72 

72 

2.1 

3 

74 

74 

2.0 

4 

70 

74 

2.0 

5 

70 

76 

2.4 

6 

70 

78 

2.1 

7 

70 

64 

2.15 

8 

70 

66 

2.1 

9 

70 

68 

2.1 

All  these  results,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  No.  5,  are  quite  satisfactory. 

5.  A  slight  variation  in  the  speed  of  the 
centrifuge  will  cause  a  very  serious 
error  in  results. 

Ans.  The  centrifuge  which  we  use  at  the 
O.A.C.  runs  at  2,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  when  the  metronome  is  set  at 
56.  This  figures  at  35.71  revolutions  of 
the  centrifuge  for  each  tick  of  the  met- 
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ronome.  A  sample  gave  a  reading  of 
2  per  cent,  casein  with  the  metronome 
at  56  and  the  same  sample  read  1 . 9  at 
54,  which  is  a  mathematical  speed  of 
about  1,928  revolutions  per  minute. 
Another  sample  read  1.9  per  cent, 
casein  at  56,  and  2  per  cent,  casein,  at 
a  speed  of  50,  which  is  a  mathematical 
speed  of  1,785.  While  it  is  important 
that  proper  speed  should  be  maintain- 
ed, these  results  indicate  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  215  revolutions  per  minute 
caused  no  material  change  in  the  read- 
ing of  a  sample  and  are  within  the 
limits  of  error. 

6.  Composite  samples  cannot  be  tested 
satisfactorily  with  the  casein  test  and 
this  makes  it  impracticable  at  cheese 
factories. 

Ans.  This  is  the  most  serious  objection 
raised.  >  While  we  have  been  able  to 
get  quite  satisfactory  results  at  the 
O.A.C.  testing  composite  samples  pre- 
served with    bichromate    of   potash  for 


three  to  six  days,  the  results  were  not 
very  satisfactory  in  tests  made  at  chees- 
eries  during  the  season  of  1911.  In 
some  cases  the  tests  were  comparable 
with  the  results  got  by  daily  testing, 
but  in  a  number  of  cases  there  was  a 
wide  difference.  With  care,  composite 
samples  for  three  days  can  be  tested 
quite  satisfactorily  using  potassium  bi- 
chromate in  small  quantity  as  a  preser- 
vative, and  if  each  patron's  milk  were 
tested  in  this  way  once  a  month  it  would 
probably  be  near  eonugh  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes.  Dr.  Hart  advises  keeping 
composite  samples  in  brown  or  amber 
colored  bottles  and  away  from  the  light. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  What?  Why?  and  How? 
of  the  subject,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  cause  a  discussion  and  we  hope,  also,  to 
cause  those  interested,  to  give  serious 
thought  to  these  questions  which  are  very 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  cheese 
industry  of  Canada. 


The  Present  Value  of  Cow  Testing 


By  Chas.  F.  Whitley 


IT  is  now   fairly   generally   understood 
that    one    fundamental    principle    of 
cow  testing  is  that  each  cow  in  the 
herd  shall  be  known  to  make  a  profit — 
surely  a  most  reasonable  proposition. 

If  each  does  not  pay,  where  lies  the 
fault?  Possibly  a  paraphrase  of  a  poetic 
line  explains:  "The  fault,  dear  Brutus, 
lies  in  ourselves,  not  in  our  cows,  that  we 
are  profit-less."  If  in  ourselves,  the 
remedy  is  obvious.  Surely  we  are  suffici- 
ently alive  to  our  own  interest  to  give  cow 
testing  a  trial,  to  profit  by  its  numerous 
advantages. 

Probably  we  are  apt  to  magnify  the  ef- 
fort needed  to  weigh  and  sample :  the  milk 
from  two  cows  can  be  weighed  in  one 
minute,  less  than  ten  minutes  a  month 
for  each  cow  will  serve  to  take  samples 
and  keep  records  of  weights. 

The  avenue  of  success  lies  through  the 
gate  of  decision  and  along  the  main  road 


of  endeavor  and  persistence.  The  outlook 
is  so  bright  for  every  initiate  that  our 
mental  vision  of  the  plan  should  be  keen 
not  hazy,  our  mental  ear  unstopped  and 
alert  to  this  call  of  modern,  common 
sense,  progressive  dairying. 

$40  To  Feed  a  Cow. 

What  is  this  paying  basis  for  a  cow?  If 
we  agree  that  it  takes  $40  to  feed  a  cow, 
then  with  milk  at  $1  per  100  lb.  the  ma- 
ture animal  must  give  over  1^,000  lb.  be- 
fore she  returns  a  profit  of  even  one  cent. 
Do  all  your  cows  give  over  4,000  lbs.?  On 
examining  the  records  of  1,600  cows  for 
last  year,  I  found  that  35  per  cent,  gave 
less  than  ^,000  lb.;  that  is,  7  out  of  every 
W  cows  scattered  over  several  counties 
could  not  be  said  to  yield  any  profit  above 
the  cost  of  feed. 
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Contrast  Between  Two  Ontario 
Herds. 

11  Cows  (Lanark). 

Average  Yield,  3,794  lbs.  Milk. 

3.4  Test,  131  lbs.  Fat. 

Total  Yield,  41.737  lbs.  Milk. 

1,445  lbs.  Fat. 

$5  Profit  per  cow. 


5  Cows  (Oxford). 

Average  Yield,  12,068  lbs.  Milk. 

3.3  Test,  400  lbs.  Fat. 

Total  Yield,  00,340  lbs.  Milk. 

2,003  lbs.  Fat. 

$80  Profit  per  cow. 


Note  that  the  5  cows  gave  nine  tons  of 
milk  and  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  fat  more 
than  the  eleven  cows. 

The  11  cows  gave  a  bare  profit  over 
cost  of  feed,  averaging  only  $5,  but  the  5 
cows  gave  an  average  profit  of  eighty 
dollars,  thus  one  good  cow  equals  sixteen 
of  the  poorer  kind. 

These  are  the  types  of  cows  on  which 
good  human  energy  is  being  sacrificed. 
They  make  huge  and  quite  unnecessary 
demands  on  the  charity  of  the  most  gen- 
erous fellow  in  the  world,  the  average 
dairyman. 

For  a  moment  notice  the  loss  entailed 
by  keeping  these  poor  cows.  The  econ- 
omic instinct  imbedded  in  man  cries  out 
against  waste ;  it  warns  us  not  to  let  poor 
cows  waste  good  feed  that  better  cows 
with  more  suitable  temperament  can  con- 
vert into  milk  at  a  handsome  profit. 
Dairy  records  show  that  some  cows  pro- 
duce milk  at  a  cost  of  sixty-five  cents  per 
hundred  lbs.  while  others  under  the  same 
roof  run  the  cost  up  $1.20. 

What  does  your  milk  cost?  A  little 
more  fuel  in  the  stove  than  what  serves  to 
keep  it  just  alight  means  more  heat  pro- 
duction, so  a  little  more  feed  often  means 
more  cow  comfort  and  a  heavier  milk  pro- 
duction. Don't  save  at  the  spigot  and 
waste  at  the  bunghole. 

Copy  Business  Methods. 

Surely  dairymen  can  critically  and 
wisely  observe  conditions  in  the  business 
world.  A  manufacturer  knows  exactly 
the  cost  of  his  products.     But  two  neigh- 


boring milk  manufacturers  find  the  cost 
is  65c.  one  side  of  the  fence  and  $1.20'  on 
the  other.  Can  you  possibly  conceive  a 
similar  situation  in  the  manufacturing 
world?  Would  any  two  makers  of  paint, 
bricks  or  flannel  rest  satisfied  with  such  a 
state  of  affairs  if  they  compared  notes,  as 
one  costing  practically  double  as  much  as 
the  other?  If  such  variation  did  occur, 
would  you  not  be  the  first  to  exclaim 
something  must  be  radically  wrong,  the 
raw  material,  the  machinery  or  the  man- 
ager must  be  woefully  astray  somewhere? 

Take  it  even  in  the  next  stage  of  handl- 
ing your  product,  milk;  imagine  three 
cents  a  pound  for  making  at  one  factory, 
and  six  cents  on  the  next  concession. 
There  would  soon  be  a  rebellion.  Cow 
testing  is  of  grand  immediate  value  be- 
cause for  one  thing  it  enables  us  to  indi- 
vidualize, to  detect  unerringly  the  useless 
animated  machine  that  does  not  produce 
milk  economically.  We  don't  want  the 
kind  that  only  turns  out  $35  worth,  while 
in  the  next  stall  is  one  keyed  up  to  the 
tune  of  $80  or  $100. 

In  studying  economy  of  production  we 
need  to  think  if  it  will  cost  more,  or  less, 
to  produce  24,000  lb.  milk  from  3  cows 
or  8. 

Value  of  Cow-Testing. 

We  can  therefore  grip  the  present  value 
of  cow  testing,  because  one  main  purpose  is 
the  determination  and  then  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dairy  value  of  each  individual 
cow.  That  is  definite,  economical,  pro- 
ductive power.  This  record  system  en- 
sures more  intimate  and  analytical  exam- 
ination of  cows.  The  unit  of  measure  of 
value  is  thus  transformed  to  its  rightful- 
place  from  the  herd  to  the  individual. 
Then  with  the  joyful  departure  of  the  un- 
profitable servant  that  has  worked  the  con- 
fidence trick  just  a  little  too  long,  with 
the  selection  of  young  stock  of  individual 
merit  from  parents  tried  and  tested,  there 
must  follow  a  demand  for  healthier,  bet- 
ter class  stock,  thus  better  milk  and  more 
of  it  will  be  provided.  And  such  milk 
happily  will  be  produced  more  cheaply. 
Pool  Our  Energies. 

Our  older  men  are  more  desirous  of 
such  results,  our  younger  men  are  eager 
to  speed  the  advent  of  that  day,  thus  still 
more  cordial  relations  between  farmers  are 
being  encouraged.     This  demand  further 
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emphasizes  the  value  of  practical  co-oper- 
ation, particularly  in  the  purchase  of  pure 
bred  sires,  and  in  that  matter  let  us  beware 
of  the  blind  worship  of  cheapness.  We 
need  the  best  available,  for  the  investment 
is  safe.  In  this  social  age  we  need  to  act 
together,  to  pool  our  energies.  Yet  as 
society  is  only  the  one  man  multiplied, 
individual  action  must  lie  at  the  base  of 
all  great  movements.  Every  citizen  is 
ruler  over  his  own  particular  self -territory. 
So  when  we  have  whole  regiments  of  re- 
form marching  towards  the  goal  of  pub- 
lic good  let  each  dairyman  join  the  ranks, 
co-operate. 

Waste  of  Human  Energy. 

There  is  another  serious  waste  that  has 
been  almost  entirely  ignored:  I  refer  to 
the  fearful  waste  of  human  energy  in 
handling  these  poor  cows.  Taking  the 
one  operation  of  milking,  sixty  hours  per 
cow  for  ten  months,  then  so  as  not  to  make 
out  too  staggering  a  case,  cutting  down 
that  35  per  cent,  of  poor  cows  just  men- 
tioned to  only  20  per  cent.,  it  means  that 
there  is  a  waste  every  year  of  the  stupen- 
dous total  of  thirty  million  hours  just  in 
milking  thetee  profitless  cows.  This  is 
hard  to  grasp,  so  let  us  digest  it  this  way; 
it  means  that  enough  energy,  enough  man 
power,  is  being  put  into  just  that  one  oper- 
ation of  milking  poor  cows  in  Canada  to 
equal  the  work  done  by  horses  plowing 
375,000  acres  of  land. 

It  is  appalling  that  there  should  be  this 
burdensome  tax  on  human  endurance, 
and  the  strangest  part  of  all  is  that  many 
view  this  matter  so  indifferently  and  com- 
placently. Our  energy,  above  all  things, 
needs  conservation  and  turning  to  profit- 
able account.  There  is  a  limit  to  our  nat- 
ural resources,  therefore  we  wisely  seek  to 
conserve  them,  but  of  infinitely  more 
value  is  human  energy  (which  we  un- 
thinkingly squander)  because  knitted 
with  human  ingenuity  it  has  to  guide  and 
direct  the  wider  conservation.  Cow  test- 
ing has  been  the  first  to  point  out  this 
huge  expenditure  of  muscular  and  ner- 
vous force,  such  sheer  waste  must  be  stop- 
ped, human  energy  must  be  conserved. 
We  want  no  spendthrift  nation. 
No  Fiction  In  It. 

As  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  so  fortunately  the  value  of  cow 
testing  in  quickly  tasted  in  every  district 


where  dairymen  have  been  bright  enough 
to  adopt  it.  Results  are  not  insignificant, 
they  are  striking ;  not  measured  in  ounces 
but  tons ;  not  counted  by  fractions  of  cents 
but  by  hundreds  of  dollars;  and  that  just 
as  quickly  as  cow  testing  is  appraised,  not 
as  a  general  privilege,  but  as  a  valuable 
personal  opportunity  and  possession.  Cow 
testing  results  are  not  fiction,  though  they 
sometimes  approach  the  semblance  of 
miracles,  they  are  sober,  hardpan  facts. 
No  multiplication  of  words  is  necessary  to 
prove  this,  a  few  figures  will  convince  any 
skeptic.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits. 
In  testing  we  have  no  gambling  or  specu- 
lative proposition,  we  have  certainty;  no 
long  odds  against  us,  but  the  ball  set  roll- 
ing lands  between  the  goal  posts  every 
time. 

In  testing  we  have  the  substitution  of 
definite  knowledge  for  mere  guess  work  as 
to  a  cow's  dairy  capacity.  Guessing  is  not 
farming.  We  have  the  alienation  of  shift- 
lessness,  disappointment  and  mortgaged 
farms.  We  have  the  development  of 
thrift  and  general  prosperity,  a  happier 
and  better  home  for  the  wife,  more  inter- 
ested and  contented  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm. 

Some  increases  that  assist  in  thife  glori- 
our  reality  are  tabulated  in  the  following 
chart. 

What  Testing  Has  Done. 

Province.  Increase.     Lbs.  Milk. 

Ontario 128%  8,000 

Quebec 91%  7,270 

Nova  Scotia 278%  5,520 

New  Brunswick 70%  7,835 

Prince  Edward  Is. .  .      300%  5,800 

British   Columbia    ..      100%  6,180 

There  is  everything  to  gain  in  taking 
up  cow  testing.  While  these  men  have 
been  increasing  their  yields  so  splendidly 
what  have  you  been  doing?  Irrespective 
of  provincial  boundaries  or  breed  distinc- 
tions these  six  substantial  increases  are 
tabled  as  samples  of  the  revolution  that 
cow  testing  accomplishes.  These  men 
have  succeeded  beyond  any  dreams  of 
four  years  ago  and  now  have  herds  in 
which  each  cow  is  worth  keeping.  An  in- 
crease of  from  70  per  cent,  up  to  300  per 
cent,  is  here  shown  in  each  of  the  six 
herds.    Cow  testing  pays. 

Cow  testing  is  of  increasing  value  each 
year.     The  dairymen   building   the  best 
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herds  on  the  solid  foundation  of  indi- 
vidual records  could  never  be  content  with 
7  or  30  day  tests.  Seventy  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  may  cause  wonder,  the  week's 
total  may  be  much  heralded  abroad,  but 
the  factory  patron  wants  the  business  cow, 
the  profitable  "old  reliable"  that  month 
after  month  rolls  up  a  good  record ;  while 
more  valuable  still  is  the  cow  that  has  the 
greater  number  of  yearly  records  to  scan. 
You  may  possibly  to-day  point  proudly  to 
Spot  or  Buttercup  in  your  stable  with  a 
total  of  1,400  pounds  of  fat  in  the  last 
five  years,  or  have  you  some  museum 
specimens  that  gave  scarcely  800  pounds 
in  that  time?  They  are  simply  poachers 
on  the  preserves  of  better  cow's  attain- 
ments. Would  you  not  far  rather  keep 
six  cows  than  sixteen  to  make  one  ton  of 
butter?  In  many  herds  we  find  one  good 
cow  making  more  profit  than  accrues  from 
the  combined  efforts  of  five  or  six  poor 
ones,  which  are  as  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
upon  a  painted  sea.  Why  potter  with 
them? 

How  It  Pays. 

Our  results  establish  cow  testing  as  one 
of  the  best  time-saving  and  labor-saving 


propositions  ever  placed  before  Canadian 
dairymen.      For  the  investment  of    one 
little  dollar  in  scales  men  are  now  receiv- 
ing $20  through  the  increased  production, 
besides  the  intense  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  are  milking  none  but  profitable 
cows.      Probably    no    work    on    the   farm 
pays  greater  profits.     It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  the  press  telling  of  dairymen 
making  twice  as  much  from  their  cows 
since  they  began^  to     weigh  and  sample. 
There  are  cows  on  our  records  in  British 
Columbia,  Quebec    and    Prince    Edward 
Island  that  are   making  140  pounds  of 
butter  in  two  months,  earning  one  dollar 
and  sixty  cents  every  second  day  of  cold 
January  and  February.    Some  with  better 
breeding  are  giving  2,500  pounds  milk 
and    80    pounds    fat  per  month.     These 
shining  lights  in*  the  dairy  world    have 
been  discovered  through  cow  testing,  and 
there  are  plenty  more.     The  simple  fact 
is  that  there  is  a  sum  of  over  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  per  year  lying  dormant  in  un- 
developed cow  quality.     A  good  slice  of 
that  is  yours  if  you  acknowledge  the  pres- 
ent value  of  cow  testing,  and  thereby  get 
each  one  in  your  herd  geared  up  to  the 
notch  of  large  profitable  production. 


The  Small  Machine  Must  Go 


By  Prof.  Grisdale,  C.E.F. 


CROP  production  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other is  the  aim  of  every  farmer. 
Upon  his  ability  to  produce  crops 
suited  to  his  needs  and  at  low  cost  per  unit- 
depends  his  prosperity  or  penury.  The  need 
for  manure  to  increase  crops  returns  prob- 
ably led  to  live  stock  exploitation.  In 
any  case  live  stock  having  become  such 
an  integral  part  of  farming  in  Eastern 
Canada  practically  every  farmer  finds 
himself  compelled  to  produce  such  crops 
as  suit  his  particular  line  of  animal  in- 
dustry rather  than  make  a  specialty  of 
crops  that  might  suit  his  soil  or  his  fancy. 
The  aims,  therefore,  in  crop  production 
must  ever  be: — 

Suitability    of    crops    for    purpose    in 
view. 

Employment  of  methods  likely  to  low- 
er cost  per  unit. 


For  dairy  farming  in  Eastern  Canada, 
there  is  little  question  but  that  clover  for 
hay,  grass  for  pasturage,  corn  for  ensil- 
age and  oats  for  grain  are  the  crops  to 
grow.  Roots  might  replace  or  supple- 
ment corn  in  some  districts.  Alfalfa 
should  and  could  very  easily  help  out  the 
clover  and  lessen  the  need  for  grain.  A 
grain  mixture  of  oats,  barley,  wheat  and 
peas  suits  some  soils  better  and  makes 
stronger  meal  feed  than  oats  when  thresh- 
ed and  ground.  In  any  case  a  legum- 
inous hay  for  dry  feed,  a  succulent  crop 
for  roughage  and  a  rather  nitrogenous 
grain  or  meal  for  concentrate  is  what  we 
need,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grass  for  sum- 
mer or  some  small  part  of  that  rather 
fickle  season. 
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To  decide  on  the  crops  to  produce  is 
an  easy  matter.  To  produce  them  so 
cheaply  as  to  make  their  utilization  for 
feed  most  profitable  is  more  difficult. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  test  of  the  farmer's 
intelligence,  skill  and  adaptability  to  local 
conditions  or  environment.  The  princi- 
pal factors  controllng  the  cost  are:  1.  Ro- 
tation followed.  2.  Cultural  methods 
practiced,  and  3.  Machinery  and  power 
used. 

Rotations. 

With  the  crops  above  mentioned  there 
is  a  possibiity  of  using  several  rotations  or 
cropping  systems.  For  the  man  who  has 
lots  of  rough  pasture  land  I  would  sug- 
gest a  three  year  cropping  plan  as  best. 
First  year,  corn,  roots  or  other  hoed  crop ; 
second  year,  grain  seeded  down,  6  pounds 
red  clover,  2  pounds  alsike,  6  or  8  pounds 
alfalfa  and  6  pounds  timothy  per  acre; 
third  year,  hay,  two  cuts. 

Where  some  arable  land  must  be  pas- 
tured then  the  hay  in  the  three-year  ro- 
tation might  be  left  for  a  year  longer, 
wholly  or  partly  pastured,  thus  making 
the  rotation  of  four  years  duration. 

Where  soiling  is  to  be  practised  the 
three  year  or  a  combination  of  the  three 
and  four  year  rotations  might  be  followed. 

Where  more  grain  is  needed  a  good 
five  year  rotation  likely  to  improve  the 
soil  and  give  the  desired  increase  in  grain 
is  as  follows:  First  year,  pasture  or  mixed 
hay ;  plough  early  August,  cultivate  at  in- 
tervals, replough  or  rib  up  in  October. 
Second  year,  grain  seeded  down  10 
pounds;  red  clover  per  acre  to  be  plough- 
ed under  as  fertilizer  following  spring. 
Third  year,  corn  or  other  hoed  crops. 
Fourth  year,  grain  seeded  down :  6  pounds 
red  clover,  2  alsike,  6  or  8  alfalfa,  6  tim- 
othy per  acre.     Fifth  year,  hay. 


All  above  rotations  take  advantage  of 
clover  as  a  fertilizer  and  indicate  land 
down  but  a  short  time  only  in  hay  and 
grass.  Long  rotations  or  long  grass  peri- 
ods are  always  expensive.  Following  any 
one  of  above  rotations,  using  only  moder- 
ate amounts  of  barnyard  manure,  is  cer- 
tain to  very  materially  increase  crop  pro- 
ducing power  of  soil  and  so  proportion- 
ately lower  cost  of  production  per  unit. 

Cultural  Methods. 

No  matter  what  the  rotation,  through 
cultivation  is  the  key  to  success.  Slip- 
shop  methods  never  pay  in  any  business, 
least  of  all  in  agriculture.  Plough  well, 
not  necessarily  a  deep  furrow,  but  an  even 
furrow.  Harrow  thoroughly,  cultivate 
sufficiently  to  destroy  weeds,  sow  care- 
fully, harvest  speedily  and  perform  every 
operation  at  the  right  time.  Too  early 
or  too  late  seeding,  cultivating  or  har- 
vesting means  diminished  returns,  in- 
creased labor  cost  or  inferior  quality,  all 
tending  to  raise  the  cost  per  unit. 

Machinery. 
The  man  to  handle  the  team  and  ma- 
chine is  the  expensive  item  to-day.  Make 
him  do  more  and  do  it  more  quickly,  not 
by  driving  him  but  by  having  him  drive 
more  powerful  teams  and  handle  larger 
and  more  efficent  machines.  Shelve  the 
walking  plow,  introduce  the  two  furrow 
riding  gang,  do  away  with  the  small  disc, 
get  the  double  cut  away  or  at  least  the 
large  three  horse  machine  and  so  cut  cost 
of  discing  in  half.  Use  the  wide  harrow, 
the  broad  seeder  and  the  two-row  corn 
cultivator.  Cut  hay  with  a  seven-foot  cut- 
ting bar  machine,  use  a  twelve-foot  rake. 
Get  a  wider  binder.  Change  gradually, 
but  "change."     The  small  machine  must 

go- 


Love's  Labor  Not  Lost 


By  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  O.A.C. 


THE  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Exper- 
imental   Union    was    organized    in 
1879,  just  five  years  after  the  On- 
tario   Agricultural    College    had    started. 
The  Experimental  Union  included  as  its 


membership  the  officers,  ex-students,  and 
students  of  the  College  who  paid  an  an- 
imal fee  of  fifty  cents.  The  following 
quotation  is  taken  from  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  Association: 
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"The  objects  of  the  Association  are  to 
form  a  bound  of  union  among  the  officers 
and  students,  past  and  present,  of  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Farm;  to  promote  their  intercourse  with 
a  view  to  mutual  information ;  to  discuss 
subjects  bearing  on  the  wide  field  of  agri- 
culture with  its  allied  sciences  and  arts; 
to  hear  papers  and  addresses  delivered  by 
competent  parties;  and  to  meet  at  least 
once  annually  for  these  purposes." 

Although  the  experimental  idea  is  sug- 
gested in  the  name  of  the  Association, 
nothing  whatever  is  mentioned  about  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  early  constitution. 
It  was  not  until  1886  that  the  co-opera- 
tive experimental  work  was  taken  up  in 
connection  with  the  Union  in  real  earn- 
estness. Even  in  that  year  only  twelve 
experimenters  throughout  the  province 
took  a  part  in  the  work.  In  the  next 
year,  however,  there  were  60  and  in  the 
following  year  93  co-operative  experi- 
menters. From  that  time  on,  the  number 
of  experimenters  has  increased  from  year 
to  year  until  many  phases  of  agriculture 
are  now  covered,  and  about  5,000  farmers 
are  enrolled  on  the  list  of  active  workers 
from  an  experimental  standpoint. 

The  Experimental  Union  therefore,  at 
the  present  time  is  carrying  out  all  of  the 
original  objects,  and  in  addition  to  those 
it  has  established  and  is  conducting  prob- 
ably the  most  extensive  system  of  co- 
operative experimental  work  along  differ- 
ent branches  of  agriculture  which  can  be 
found  in  any  country.  As  the  co-opera- 
tive work  started  in  a  small  way  and  has 
developed  gradually,  it  has  been  enabled 
to  get  a  strong  footing  in  Ontario  and  to 
exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  Province.  The  co-operative 
system,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  Ontario,  has 
some  most  commendable  features. 

As  time  advances,  co-operative  work 
amongst  the  farmers  is  almost  sure  to  be 
developed  more  and  more  in  different 
countries.  It  contains  certain  features 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
developing  a  strong  and  progressive  agri- 
culture. Various  other  agencies  are  do- 
ing excellent  work,  but  a  system  of  co- 
operative experiments  for  the  farmers 
themselves  has  certain  advantages  not  in- 
corporated in  any  of  the  other  agencies 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations 
are  doing    an  excellent    work  in    experi- 
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menting  and  investigating  in  a  way  which 
the  farmers  cannot  do  themselves;  the 
agricultural  colleges  are  doing  noble  ser- 
vice in  imparting  information  to  the 
young  men  and  in  giving  encouragement 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  farmers  generally; 
the  branch  experiment  stations  and  dem- 
onstration farms  have  important  places 
to  fill  in  giving  an  opportunity  to  con- 
duct experiments  on  different  kinds  of 
soils  and  bringing  the  work  closer  to  the 
homes  of  the  farmers;  the  farmers'  asso- 
ciations, institutes,  and  clubs  have  had  a 
marked  influence  in  bringing  the  farm- 
ers together  to  discuss  problems  of  deep 
interest  to  them  in  connection  with  their 
farming  operations;  the  short  courses, 
demonstration  trains,  and  orchard  meet- 
ings have  become  popular  in  backing  up 
public  addresses  by  practcal  demonstra- 
tions and  object  lessons;  agricultural 
classes  in  the  high  schools,  continuation 
schools,  and  public  schools,  when  more 
fully  developed,  are  sure  to  have  a  very 
wholesome  influence  in  stimulating  a 
deeper  interest  in  agricultural  problems. 

These  various  agencies  have  as  their 
main  objects  the  securing  and  the  im- 
parting of  information,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  study  and  investigation.  The  co- 
operative system  of  the  Experimental 
Union  has  these  same  objects  in  view, 
and  in  addition  it  helps  the  farmer  in  ap- 
plying the  information  obtained  to  his 
own  farming  operations.  It  enables  the 
experiment  station  to  co-operate  with  the 
farmer  in  applying  some  of  the  principles 
of  agriculture  to  his  own  special  condi- 
tions. It  not  only  tells  him  about  things, 
but  it  actually  assists  in  directing  his 
movements  in  trying  to  find  out  for  him- 
self how  certain  things  will  work  out  on 
his  own  farm,  when  tested  under  definite 
and  carefully  thought  out  plans. 

Its  aim  is  to  encourage  the  farmers  of 
all  classes  to  do  better  work  for  them- 
selves and  for  others  than  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  past.  It  endeavors  to  give 
men  a  deeper  interest  in  farming,  a 
higher  opinion  of  their  occupation,  a 
greater  appreciation  of  their  resposibili- 
ties,  an  opportunity  of  making  more 
money,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
can  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  their  coun- 
try. 
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Many  Farmers  Assist. 

The  co-operative  experimental  work  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Union,  and  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  co-operative  experiments  have 
been  conducted  by  the  farmers  themselves 
upon  their  own  farms.  We  have  now 
hundreds  of  trained  men  throughout  On- 
tario who  have  successfully  conducted  ex- 
periments on  their  own  farms  for  five 
or  more  years  and  even  up  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  years.  In  1911,  the  co-operative 
work  was  conducted  on  farms  through- 
out Ontario  in  agriculture,  forestry,  api- 
culture, agricultural  chemistry,  and  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools  in  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
forestry. 

In  agriculture  alone,  the  co-operative 
experiments  were  conducted  on  4,490 
farms  in  1911.  The  number  of  co-opera- 
tive experiments  in  agriculture  for  the 
twenty-six  years,  from  1886  to  1911  has 
been  63,302.  There  were  no  less  than 
forty  separate  experiments  which  covered 
all  the  most  important  farm  crops  in  the 
Province    of    Ontario    and    which    dealt 


with  varieties  of  crops,  mixtures  of  grains 
and  grasses,  application  of  commercial 
fertilizers  and  farmyard  manures,  and 
quantities  of  seed  per  acre. 

Horticulture  Again. 

In  horticulture,  co-operative  experi- 
ments were  conducted  for  a  series  of 
years,  but  in  1911  the  work  was  dropped 
temporarily.  It  is  expected  that  work  in 
this  department  will  be  continued  again 
in  1912. 

In  the  department  tof  agricultural 
chemistry,  some  new  work  was  started  in 
1911  in  testing  commercial  fertilizers 
with  vegetables  and  with  small  fruits. 

In  the  department  of  apiculture  and 
forestry,  progressive  work  was  accomplish- 
ed during  the  past  year,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  found  in  this  report. 

For  three  years  in  succession,  the 
schools  division  of  the  Experimental 
Union  has  been  developing  a  system  of 
experiments  and  object  lessons  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  schools  of  Ontario. 
This  work  has  been  very  highly  com- 
mended by  a  number  of  outsiders  who 
have  learned  of  the  methods  which  have 
been  adopted  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
work. 


A    VALENTINE 

We're  not  stupid! 

There  goes  Cupid! 

With  his  little  arrow  and  bow! 

Seems  rather  queer, 

Still  it's  Leap  Year, 

And  he's  making  mischief  I  know ! 


That  one  little  dart 
May  stab  a  faint  heart; 
Perchance,  dear,  it  will  be  thine! 
So  come  what  may, 
There'll  be  a  day, 
You'll  be  my  Valentine! 

E.   J.   M.   Hitcheock. 


Smoke  Bellew 


By 
Jack  London 

The  Meat 

TALE  TWO. 


HALF  the  time  the  wind  blew  a  gale, 
and  Smoke  Bellew  staggered  against 
it  along  the  beach.  In  the  gray  of 
dawn  a  dozen  boats  were  being  loaded 
with  the  precious  outfits  packed  across 
Chilcoot.  They  were  clumsy,  home-made 
boats,  put  together  by  men  who  were 
not  boat-builders,  out  of  planks  they  had 
sawed  by  hand  from  green  spruce  trees. 
One  boat,  already  loaded,  was  just  start- 
ing, and  Kit  paused  to  watch. 

The  wind,  which  was  fair  down  the 
lake,  here  blew  in  squarely  on  the  beach, 
kicking  up  a  nasty  sea  in  the  shallows. 
The  men  of  the  departing  boat  waded  in 
high  rubber  boots  as  they  shoved  it  out 
toward  deeper  water.  Twice  they  did  this. 
Clambering  aboard  and  failing  to  row 
clear,  the  boat  was  swept  back  and  ground- 
ed. Kit  noticed  that  the  spray  on  the  sides 
of  the  boat  turned  quickly  to  ice.  The 
third  attempt  was  a  partial  success.  The 
last  two  men  to  climb  in  were  wet  to  their 
waists,  but  the  boat  was  afloat.  They 
struggled  awkwardly  at  the  heavy  oars, 
and  slowly  worked  off  shore.  Then  they 
hoisted  a  sail  made  of  blankets,  had  it 
carry  away  in  a  gust,  and  were  swept  a 
third  time  back  on  the  freezing  beach. 

Kit  grinned  to  himself  and  went  on. 
This  was  what  he  must  expect  to  en- 
counter,  for  he,  too,  in  his  new  role  of 
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gentleman's  man,  was  to  start  from  the 
beach  in  a  similar  boat  that  very  day. 

Everywhere  men  were  at  work,  and  at 
work  desperately,  for  the  closing  down  of 
winter  was  so  imminent  that  it  was  a 
gamble  whether  or  not  they  would  get 
across  the  great  chain  of  lakes  before  the 
freeze-up.  Yet,  when  Kit  arrived  at  the 
tent  of  Messrs.  Sprague  and  Stine,  he  did 
not  find  them  stirring. 

By  a  fire,  under  the  shelter  of  a  tar- 
paulin, squatted  a  short,  thick  man,  smok- 
ing a  brown-paper  cigarette. 

''Hello,"  he  said.  "Are  you  Mister 
Sprague's  new  man?" 

As  Kit  nodded,  he  thought  he  had  noted 
a  shade  of  emphasis  on  the  mister  and 
the  man,  and  he  was  sure  of  a  hint  of  a 
twinkle  in  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

"Well,  I'm  Doc  Stine's  man,"'  the  other 
went  on.  "I'm  five  feet,  two  inches  long, 
and  my  name's  Shorty,  Jack  Short  for 
short,  and  sometimes  known  as  Johnny- 
on-the-Spot." 

Kit  put  out  his  hand  and  shook. 

"Were  you  raised  on  bear  meat?"  he 
queried. 

"Sure,"  was  the  answer,  "though  my 
first  feedin'  was  buffalo-milk  as  near  as 
I  can  remember.  Sit  down  an'  have  some 
grub.     The  bosses  ain't  turned  out  yet." 

And  despite  the  one  breakfast,  Kit  sat 
down  under  the  tarpaulin  and  ate  a  second 
breakfast  thrice  as  hearty.     The  heavy, 
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purging  toil  of  weeks  had  given  him  the 
stomach  and  ar>r>etite  of  a  wolf.  He  could 
eat  anything,  in  any  quantity,  and  be  un- 
aware that  he  possessed  a  digestion. 
Shorty  he  found  voluble  and  pessimistic, 
and  from  him  he  received  surprising  tips 
concerning  their  bosses  and  ominous  fore- 
casts  of  the  expedition.  Thomas  Stanley 
Sprague  was  a  budding  mining  engineer 
and  the  son  of  a  millionaire.  Doctor 
Adolph  Stine  was  also  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
father.  And,  through  their  fathers,  both 
had  been  backed  by  an  investing  svndicate 
in  the  Klondike  adventure. 

"Oh,  they're  sure  made  of  money," 
Shorty  expounded.  "When  they  hit  the 
beach  at  Dyea  freight  was  seventy  cents, 
but  no  Indians.  There  was  a  party  from 
Eastern  Oregon,  real  miners,  that'd  man- 
aged to  get  a  team  of  Indians  together  at 
seventy  cents.  Indians  had  the  straps 
on  the  outfit,  three  thousand  pounds  of  it, 
when  along  comes  Sprague  and  Stine. 
Thev  offered  eighty  cents  and  ninety,  and 
at  a  dollar  a  pound  the  Indians  jumped 
the  contract  and  took  off  their  straps. 
Sprague  and  Stine  came  through,  though 
it  cost  them  three  thousand,  and  the  Ore- 
gon bunch  is  still  on  the  beach.  They 
won't  get  through  till  next  year. 

"Oh,  they  are  real  hummers,  your  boss 
and  mine,  when  it  comes  to  sheddin'  the 
mazuma  an'  never  mindin'  other  folks' 
feelin's.  What  did  they  do  when  they 
hit  Linderman?  The  carpenters  was  just 
putting  in  the  last  licks  on  a  boat  they'd 
contracted  to  a  'Frisco  bunch  for  six  hund- 
red. Sprague  and  Stine  slipped  'em  an 
even  thousand,  and  they  jumped  their 
contract.  It's  a  good-lookin'  boat,  but  it's 
jiggered  the  other  bunch.  They've  got 
their  outfit  right  here,  but  no  boat.  And 
they're  stuck  for  next  year. 

"Have  another  cup  of  coffee,  and  take 
it  from  me  that  I  wouldn't  travel  with  no 
such  outfit  if  I  didn't  want  to  get  to  Klon- 
dike so  blamed  bad.  They  ain't  hearted 
right.  They'd  take  the  crape  off  the  door 
of  a  house  in  mourning  if  they  needed  it 
in  their  business.  Did  you  sign  a  con- 
tract?" 

Kit  shook  his  head. 

"Then  I'm  sorry  for  you,  pardner.  They 
ain't  no  grub  in  the  country,  and  they'll 
drop  you  cold  as  soon  as  they  hit  Dawson. 
Men  are  going  to  starve  there  this  win- 
ter." 


"They  agreed  "  Kit  began. 

"Verbal,"  Shorty  snapped  him  short. 
"It's  your  say-so  against  theirs,  that's  all. 
Well,  anyway — what's  your  name,  pard- 
ner?" 

"Call  me  Smoke,"  said  Kit. 
"Well,  Smoke,  you'll  have  a  run  for 
your  verbal  contract  just  the  same.  This 
is  a  plain  sample  of  what  to  expect.  They 
can  sure  shed  mazuma,  but  they  can't 
work,  or  turn  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 
We  should  have  been  loaded  and  started 
an  hour  ago.  It's  you  an'  me  for  the  big 
work.  Pretty  soon  you'll  hear  'em  shout- 
in'  for  their  coffee — in  bed,  mind  you,  and 
they  grown  men.  What  d'ye  know  about 
boatin'  on  the  water?  I'm  a  cowman  and 
a  prospector,  but  I'm  sure  tenderfooted  on 
water,  an'  they  don't  know  punkins. 
What  d'ye  know?" 

"Search  me,"  Kit  answered,  snuggling 
in  closer  under  the  tarpaulin  as  the  snow 
swirled  before  a  fiercer  gust.  "I  haven't 
been  on  a  small  boat  since  a  boy.  But  I 
guess  we  can  learn." 

A  corner  of  the  tarpaulin  tore  loose,  and 
Shorty  received  a  jet  of  driven  snow  down 
the  back  of  his  neck. 

"Oh,  we  can  learn  all  right,"  he  mut- 
tered wrathfully.  "Sure  we  can.  A  child 
can  learn.  But  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts 
we  don't  even  get  started  to-day." 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  the  call  for 
coffee  came  from  the  tent,  and  nearly  nine 
before  the  two  employers  emerged. 

"Hello,"  said  Sprague,  a  rosy-cheeked, 
well-fed  young  man  of  twenty-five.  "Time 

we  made  a  start,  Shorty.     You  and " 

Here  he  glanced  interrogatively  at  Kit. 
"I  didn't  quite  catch  your  name  last  even- 
ing." 

"Smoke." 

"Well,  Shorty,  you  and  Mr.  Smoke  had 
better  begin  loading  the  boat." 

"Plain  Smoke — cut  out  the  Mister," 
Kit  suggested. 

Sprague    nodded    curtly    and    strolled 
away  among  the  tents,  to  be  followed  by 
Doctor  Stine,  a  slender,  pallid  young  man. 
Shorty  looked  significantly  at  his  com- 
panion. 

"Over  a  ton  and  a  half  of  outfit,  and 
they  won't  lend  a  hand.    You'll  see." 

"I  guess  it's  because  we're  paid  to  do 
the  work,"  Kit  answered  cheerfully,  "and 
we  might  as  well  buck  in." 
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To  move  three  thousand  pounds  on  the 
shoulders  a  hundred  yards  was  no  slight 
task,  and  to  do  it  in  half  a  gale,  slushing 
through  the  snow  in  heavy  rubber  boots, 
was  exhausting.  In  addition  there  was  the 
taking  down  of  the  tent  and  the  packing 
of  small  camp  equippage.  Then  came  the 
loading.  As  the  boat  settled  it  had  to  be 
shoved  farther  and  farther  out,  increas- 
ing the  distance  they  had  to  wade.  By 
two  o'clock  it  had  all  been  accomplished, 
and  Kit,  despite  his  two  breakfasts,  was 
weak  with  the  faintness  of  hunger.  His 
knees  were  shaking  under  him.  Shorty, 
in  similar  predicament,  foraged  through 
the  pots  and  pans,  and  drew  forth  a  big 
pot  of  cold  boiled  beans  in  which  were 
imbedded  large  chunks  of  bacon.  There 
was  only  one  spoon,  a  long-handled  one, 
and  they  dipned,  turn  and  turn  about,  in- 
to the  pot.  Kit  was  filled  with  an  im- 
mense certitude  that  in  all  his  life  he  had 
never  tasted  anything  so  good. 

"Lord,  man,"  he  mumbled  between 
chews,  "I  never  knew  what  appetite  was 
till  I  hit  the  trail." 

Sprague  and  Stine  arrived  in  the  midst 
of  this  pleasant  occupation. 

"What's  the  delay?"  Sprague  complain- 
ed.   "Aren't  we  ever  going  to  get  started?" 

Shorty  dipped  in  turn,  and  passed  the 
spoon  to  Kit.  Nor  did  either  speak  till 
the  pot  was  empty  and  the  bottom  scraped. 

"Of  course  we  ain't  ben  doin'  nothing," 
Shorty  said,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the 
back^  of  his  hand.  "We  ain't  ben  doin' 
nothing  at  all.  And  of  course  you  ain't 
had  nothing  to  eat.  It  was  sure  careless  of 
me." 

"Yes.  yes,"  Stine  said  quickly.  "We  ate 
at  one  of  the  tents — friends  of  ours." 

"Thought  so,"  Shorty  grunted. 

"But  now  that  you're  finished,  let  us  get 
started,"  Sprague  urged. 

"There's  the  boat,"  said  Shorty.  "She's 
sure  loaded.  Now,  just  how  might  you  be 
goin'  about  to  get  started?" 

"By  climbing  on  board  and  shoving  off. 
Come  on." 

They  waded  out,  and  the  employers  got 
on  board,  while  Kit  and  Shorty  .shoved 
clear.  When  the  waves  lapped  the  tops  of 
their  boots  they  clambered  in.  The  other 
two  men  were  not  prepared  with  the  oars, 
and  the  boat  swept  back  and  grounded, 
Half  a  dozen  times,  with  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  this  was  repeated. 


Shorty  sat  down  disconsolately  on  the 
gunwale,  took  a  chew  of  tobacco,  and 
questioned  the  universe,  while  Kit  baled 
the  boat  and  the  other  two  exchanged  un- 
kind remarks. 

"If  you'll  take  my  orders,  I'll  get  her 
off,"  Sprague  finally  said. 

The  attempt  was  well  intended,  but  be- 
fore he  could  clamber  on  board  he  was  wet 
to  the  waist. 

"We've  got  to  camp  aud  build  a  fire," 
he  said,  as  the  boat  grounded  again. 
"I'm  freezing." 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  a  wetting,"  Stine 
sneered.  "Other  men  have  gone  off  to- 
day wetter  than  you.  Now,  I'm  going  to 
take  her  out." 

This  time  it  was  he  who  got  the  wetting 
and  who  announced  with  chattering  teeth 
the  need  of  a  fire. 

"A  little  splash  like  that,"  Sprague 
chattered  spitefully.     "We'll  go  on." 

"Shorty,  dig  out  my  clothes-bag  and 
make  a  fire,"  the  other  commanded. 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  Sprague 
cried. 

Shorty  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  ex- 
pectorated, but  did  not  move. 

"He's  working  for  me,  and  I  guess  he 
obeys  my  orders,"  Stine  retorted.  "Shorty, 
take  that  bag  ashore." 

Shorty  obeyed,  and  Sprague  shivered  in 
the  boat.  Kit,  having  received  no  orders, 
remained  inactive,  glad  of  the  rest. 

"A  boat  divided  against  itself  won't 
float,"  he  soliloquized. 

"What's  that?"  Sprague  snarled  at  him. 

"Talking  to  myself — habit  of  mine,"  he 
answered. 

His  employer  favored  him  with  a  hard 
look,  and  sulked  several  minutes  longer. 
Then  he  surrendered. 

"Get  out  my  bag,  Smoke,"  he  ordered, 
"and  lend  a  hand  with  that  fire.  We  won't 
get  off  till  the  morning  now." 


II. 


Next  day  the  gale  still  blew.  Lake 
Lin  derm  an  was  no  more  than  a  narrow 
mountain  gorge  partly  filled  with  water. 
Sweeping  down  from  the  mountains 
through  this  funnel,  the  wind  was  irre- 
gular, blowing  great  guns  at  times  and  at 
other  times  dwindling  to  a  strong  breeze. 
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"If  you  give  me  a  shot  at  it,  I  think 
I  can  get  her  off,"  Kit  said,  when  all  was 
ready  for  the  start. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it?"  Stine 
snapped  at  him. 

"Search  me,"  Kit  answered,  and  sub- 
sided. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  worked  for 
wages  in  his  life,  but  he  was  learning  the 
discipline  of  it  fast.  Obediently  and 
cheerfully  he  joined  in  various  vain  ef- 
forts to  get  clear  of  the  beach. 

"How  would  you  go  about  it?"  Sprague 
finally  half-panted,  half-whined  at  him. 

"Sit  down  and  get  a  good  rest  till  a  lull 
comes  in  the  wind,  and  then  buck  in  for 
all  we're  worth." 

Simple  as  the  idea  was,  he  had  been  the 
first  to  evolve  it;  the  first  time  it  was  ap- 
plied it  worked,  and  they  hoisted  a  blanket 
to  the  mast  and  sped  down  the  lake.  Stine 
and  Sprague  immediately  became  cheer- 
ful. Shorty,  despite  his  chronic  pes- 
simism, was  always  cheerful,  and  Kit  was 
too  interested  to  be  otherwise.  Sprague 
struggled  with  the  steering  sweep  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  looked  appeal- 
ingly  at  Kit,  who  relieved  him. 

"My  arms  are  fairly  broken  with  the 
strain  of  it,"  Sprague  muttered  apologeti- 
cally. 

"You  never  ate  bear  meat,  did  you?" 
Kit  asked  sympathetically. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  nothing;  I  was  just  wondering." 

But  behind  his  employer's  back  Kit 
caught  the  approving  grin  of  Shorty,  who 
had  already  caught  the  whim  of  his  simile. 

Kit  steered  the  length  of  Linderman, 
displaying  an  aptitude  that  caused  both 
young  men  of  money  and  disinclination 
for  work  to  name  him  boat-steerer.  Shorty 
was  no  less  pleased,  and  volunteered  to 
continue  cooking  and  leave  the  boat  work 
to  the  other. 

Between  Linderman  and  Lake  Bennet 
was  a  portage.  The  boat,  lightly  loaded, 
was  lined  down  the  small,  but  violent  con- 
necting stream,  and  here  Kit  learned  a 
vast  deal  more  about  boats  and  water.  But 
when  it  came  to  packing  the  outfit,  Stine 
and  Sprague  disappeared,  and  their  men 
spent  two  days  of  back-breaking  toil  in 
getting  the  outfit  across.  And  this  was 
the  history  of  many  miserable  days  of  the 
trip — Kit  and  Shorty  working  to  exhaus- 


tion, while  their  masters  toiled  not  and 
demanded  to  be  waited  upon. 

But  the  iron-bound  arctic  winter  con- 
tiuued  to  close  down,  and  they  were  held 
back  by  numerous  and  avoidable  delays. 
At  Windy  Arm,  Stine  arbitrarily  dispos- 
sessed Kit  of  the  steering-sweep,  and  with- 
in the  hour  wrecked  the  boat  on  a  wave- 
beaten  lee  shore.  Two  days  were  lost  here 
in  making  repairs,  and  the  morning  of  the 
fresh  start,  as  they  came  down  to  embark, 
on  stern  and  bow,  in  large  letters,  was 
charcoaled  "The  Chechaquo/' 

Kit  grinned  at  the  appropriateness  of 
the  invidious  word. 

"Huh!"  said  Shorty,  when  accused  by 
Stine.  "I  can  sure  read  and  spell,  an'  I 
know  that  chechaquo  means  tenderfoot, 
but  my  education  never  went  high  enough 
to  learn  to  spell  a  jaw-breaker  like  that." 

Both  employers  looked  daggers  at  Kit, 
for  the  insult  rankled ;  nor  did  he  mention 
that  the  night  before  Shorty  had  besought 
him  for  the  spelling  of  that  particular 
word. 

"That's  most  as  bad  as  your  bear-meat 
slam  at  'em,"  Shorty  confided  later. 

Kit  chuckled.  Along  with  the  con- 
tinuous discovery  of  his  own  powers  had 
come  an  ever-increasing  disapproval  of  the 
two  masters.  It  was  not  so  much  irrita- 
tion, which  was  always  present,  as  disgust. 
He  had  got  his  taste  of  the  meat,  and 
liked  it;  but  they  were  teaching  him  how 
not  to  eat  it.  Privily,  he  thanked  God 
that  he  was  not  made  as  they.  He  came 
to  dislike  them  to  a  degree  that  bordered 
on  hatred.  Their  malingering  bothered 
him  less  than  their  helpless  inefficiency. 
Somewhere  in  him  old  Isaac  Bellew  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  hardy  Bellews  were  mak- 
ing good. 

"Shorty,"  he  said  one  day,  in  the  usual 
delay  of  getting  started,  "I  could  almost 
fetch  them  a  rap  over  the  head  with  an 
oar  and  bury  them  in  the  river." 

"Same  here,"  Shorty  agreed.  "They're 
not  meat-eaters.  They're  fish-eaters,  and 
they  sure  stink." 

III. 

They  came  to  the  rapids,  first,  the  Box 
Canyon,  and,  several  miles  below,  the 
White  Horse.  The  Box  Canyon  was  ade- 
quately named.     It  was  a  box,    a    trap. 
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Once  in  it,  the  only  way  out  was  through. 
On  either  side  arose  perpendicular  walls 
of  rock.  The  river  narrowed  to  a  fraction 
of  its  width  and  roared  through  this 
gloomy  passage  in  a  madness  of  motion 
that  heaped  the  water  in  the  centre  into 
a  ridge  fully  eight  feet  higher  than  at  the 
rocky  sides.  This  ridge,  in  turn,  was 
crested  with  stiff,  upstanding  waves  that 
curled  over,  yet  remained  each  in  its  un- 
varying place.  The  Canyon  was  well 
feared,  for  it  had  collected  its  toll  of  dead 
from  the  passing  gold-rushers. 

Tying  to  the  bank  above,  where  lay  a 
score  of  other  anxious  boats,  Kit  and  his 
companions  went  ahead  on  foot  to  investi- 
gate. They  crept  to  the  brink  and  gazed 
down  at  the  skirl  of  water.  Sprague  drew 
back  shuddering. 

"My  God!"  he  exclaimed.  "A  swimmer 
hasn't  a  chance  in  that." 

Shorty  touched  Kit  significantly  with 
his  elbow  and  said  in  an  undertone : 

"Cold  feet.  Dollars  to  doughnuts  they 
don't  go  through.". 

Kit  scarcely  heard.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  boat  trip  he  had  been  learning 
the  stubbornness  and  inconceivable  vi- 
ciousness  of  the  elements,  and  this  glimpse 
of  what  was  below  him  acted  as  a  chal- 
lenge. 

"We've  got  to  ride  that  ridge,"  he  said. 
"If  we  get  off  of  it  we'll  hit  the  walls—" 

"And  never  know  what  hit  us,"  was 
Shorty's  verdict.  "Can  you  swim, 
Smoke?" 

"I'd  wish  I  couldn't  if  anything  went 
wrong  in  there." 

"That's  what  I  say,"  a  stranger,  stand- 
ing alongside  and  peering  down  into  the 
Canyon,  said  mournfully.  "And  I  wish 
I  were  through  it." 

"I  wouldn't  sell  my  chance  to  go 
through,"  Kit  answered. 

He  spoke  honestly,  but  it  was  with  the 
idea  of  heartening  the  man.  He  turned 
to  go  back  to  the  boat. 

"Are  you  going  to  tackle  it?"  the  man 
asked. 
Kit  nodded. 

"I  wish  T  oould  get  the  courage,  too," 
the  other  confessed.  "I've  been  here  for 
hours.  The  longer  I  look,  the  more  afraid 
I  am.  I  am  not  a  boatman,  and  I  have 
only  my  nephew  with  me,  who  is  a  young 


boy,  and  my  wife.     If  you  get  through 

safely,  will  you  run  my  boat  through?" 

Kit  looked  at  Shorty,  who  delayed  to 


answer 


He's  got  his  wife  with  him,"  Kit  sug- 
gested. 

Nor  had  he  mistaken  his  man. 
"Sure,"  Shorty  affirmed.     "It  was  ju.-»t 
that  I  was  stopping  to   think   about.     I 
knew  there  was  some  reason  I  ought  to  do 
it." 

Again  they  turned  to  go,  but  Sprague 
and  Stine  made  no  movement. 

"Good  luck,  Smoke,"  Sprague  called  to 
him.  "ril_er— "  He  hesitated.  "I'll 
just  stay  here  and  watch  you." 

"We  need  three  men  in  the  boat,  two 
at  the  oars  and  one  at  the  steering  sweep," 
Kit  said  quietly. 

Sprague  looked  at  Stine. 
"I'm  damned  if  I  do,"  said  that  gentle- 
man.    "If  you're  not  afraid  to  stand  here 
and  look  on,  I'm  not." 

"Who's  afraid?"  Sprague  demanded 
hotly. 

Stine  retorted  in  kind,  and  their  two 
men  left  them  in  the  thick  of  a  squabble. 
"We  can  do  without  them,"  Kit  said  to 
Shorty.  "You  take  the  bow  with  a  paddle, 
and  I'll  handle  the  steering  sweep.  All 
you'll  have  to  do  is  just  to  keep  her 
straight.  Once  we're  started,  you  won't  be 
able  to  hear  me,  so  just  keep  on  keeping 
her  straight. 

They  cast  off  the  boat  and  worked  out 
to  the  middle  in  the  quickening  current. 
From  the  Canyon  came  an  ever-growing 
roar.  The  river  sucked  into  the  entrance 
with  the  smoothness  of  molten  glass,  and 
here,  as  the  darkening  walls  received  them, 
Shorty  took  a  chew  of  tobacco,  and  dipped 
his  paddle.  The  boat  leaped  on  the  first 
crests  of  the  ridge,  and  they  were  deafened 
by  the  uproar  of  wild  water  that  reverber- 
ated from  the  narrow  walls  and  multiplied 
itself.  They  were,  half-smothered  with 
flying  spray.  At  times  Kit  could  not  see 
his  comrade  at  the  bow.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  two  minutes,  in  which  time  they 
rode  the  ridge  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  emerged  in  safety  and  tied  to  the  bank 
in  the  eddy  below. 

Shorty  emptied  his  mouth  of  tobacc-o 
juice — he  had  forgotten  to  spit — and 
spoke. 
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"That  was  bear-meat,"  he  exulted,  "the 
real  bear-meat.  Say,  we  went  a  few,  didn't 
we?  Smoke,  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you  in 
confidence,  that  before  we  started  I  was 
the  gosh-dangdest  scardest  man  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Now  I'm  a  bear- 
eater.  Come  on  an'  we'll  run  that  other 
boat  through." 

Midway  back,  on  foot,  they  encountered 
their  employers,  who  had  watched  the  pas- 
sage from  above. 

"There  comes  the  •  fish-eaters,"  said 
Shorty.     "Keep  to  win'ward." 


IV. 


After  running  the  stranger's  boat 
through,  whose  name  proved  to  be  Breck, 
Kit  and  Shorty  met  his  wife,  a  slender, 
girlish  woman  whose  blue  eyes  were  moist 
with  gratitude,  Breck  himself  tried  to 
hand  Kit  fifty  dollars,  and  then  attempted 
it  on  Shorty. 

"Stranger,"  was  the  latter 's  rejection, 
"I  come  into  this  country  to  make  money 
outa  the  ground  an'  not  outa  my  fellow 
critters." 

Breck  rummaged  in  his  boat  and  pro- 
duced a  demijohn  of  whisky.  Shorty's 
hand  half  went  out  to  it  and  stopped 
abruptly.     He  shook  his  head. 

"There's  that  blamed  White  Horse 
right  below,  an'  they  say  it's  worse  than 
the  Box.  I  reckon  I  don't  dast  tackle  any 
lightning." 

Several  miles  below  they  ran  into  the 
bank,  and  all  four  walked  down  to  look 
at  the  bad  water.  The  river,  which  was  a 
succession  of  rapids,  was  here  deflected  to- 
ward the  right  bank  by  a  rocky  reef.  The 
whole  body  of  water,  rushing  crookedly 
into  the  narrow  passage,  accelerated  its 
speed  frightfully  and  was  up-flung  into 
huge  waves,  white  and  wrathful.  This 
was  the  dread  Mane  of  the  White  Horse, 
and  here  an  even  heavier  toll  of  dead  had 
been  exacted.  On  one  side  of  the  Mane 
was  a  corkscrew  curl-over  and  suck-under, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  was  the  big  whirl- 
pool. To  go  through,  the  Mane  itself  must 
be  ridden. 

"This  plum  rips  the  strings  outa  the 
Box,"  Shorty  concluded. 

As  they  watched,  a  boat  took  the  head 
of  the  rapids  above.  It  was  a  large  boat, 
fully  thirty-five  feet  long,  laden  with  sev- 


eral tons  of  outfit  and  handled  by  six  men. 
Before  it  reached  the  Mane  it  was  plung- 
ing and  leaping,  at  times  almost  hidden  by 
the  foam  and  spray. 

Shorty  shot  a  slow,  sideling  glance  at 
Kit  and  said: 

"She's  fair  smoking,  and  she  hasn't  hit 
the  worst.  They've  hauled  the  oars  in. 
There,  she  takes  it  now.  God!  She's 
gone !    No ;  there  she  is  I" 

Big  as  the  boat  was,  it  had  been  buried 
from  sight  in  the  flying  smother  between 
crests.  The  next  moment,  in  the  thick  of 
the  Mane,  the  boat  leaped  up  a  crest  and 
into  view.  To  Kit's  amazement  he  saw 
the  whole  long  bottom  clearly  outlined. 
The  boat,  for  the  fraction  of  an  instant, 
was  in  the  air,  the  men  sitting  idly  in  their 
places,  all  save  one  in  the  stern,  who  stood 
at  the  steering-sweep.  Then  came  the 
downward  plunge  into  the  trough  and  a 
second  disappearance.  Three  times  the 
boat  leaped  and  buried  itself,  then  those 
on  the  bank  saw  its  nose  take  the  whirl- 
pool as  it  slipped  off  the  Mane.  The 
steersman,  vainly  opposing  with  his  full 
weight  on  the  steering  car,  surrendered  to 
the  whirlpool  and  helped  the  boat  to  take 
the  circle. 

Three  times  it  went  around,  each  time 
so  close  to  the  rocks,  on  which  Kit  and 
Shorty  stood,  that  either  could  have  leaped 
on  board.  The  steersman,  a  man  with  a 
reddish  beard  of  recent  growth,  waved  his 
hand  to  them.  The  only  way  out  of  the 
whirlpool  was  by  the  Mane,  and  on  the 
third  round  the  boat  entered  the  Mane 
obliquely  at  its  upper  end.  Possibly  out 
of  fear  of  the  draw  of  the  whirlpool,  the 
steersman  did  not  attempt  to  straighten 
out  quickly  enough.  When  he  did,  it  was 
too  late.  Alternately  in  the  air  and  buried, 
the  boat  angled  the  Mane  and  sucked  into 
and  down  through  the  stiff  wall  of  the 
corkscrew  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
A  hundred  feet  below,  boxes  and  bales 
began  to  float  up.  Then  appeared  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  and  the  scattered  heads  of 
six  men.  Two  managed  to  make  the  bank 
in  the  eddy  below.  The  others  were  drawn 
under,  and  the  general  flotsam  was  lost  to 
view,  borne  on  by  the  swift  current  around 
the  bend. 

There  was  a  long  minute  of  silence. 
Shorty  was  the  first  to  speak. 
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"Come  on,"  he  said.  "We  might  as  well 
tackle  it.  My  feet'll  get  cold  if  I  stay  here 
any  longer." 

"We'll  smoke  some,"  Kit  grinned  at 
him. 

"And  you'll  sure  earn  your  name,"  was 
was  the  rejoinder.  Shorty  turned  to  their 
employers.     "Comin'?"  he  queried. 

Perhaps  the  roar  of  the  water  prevented 
them  from  hearing  the  invitation. 

Shorty  and  Kit  tramped  back  through 
a  foot  of  snow  to  the  head  of  the  rapids 
and  cast  off  the  boat.  Kit  was  divided 
between  two  impressions:  one,  of  the  cali- 
ber of  his  comrade,  which  served  as  a  spur 
to  him ;  the  other,  likewise  a  spur,  was  the 
knowledge  that  old  Isaac  Belle w,  and  all 
the  other  Bellews,  had  done  things  like 
this  in  their  westward  march  of  empire. 
What  they  had  done,  he  could  do.  It  was 
the  meat,  the  strong  meat,  and  he  knew, 
as  never  before,  that  it  required  strong  men 
to  eat  such  meat. 

"You've  sure  got  to  keep  the  top  of  the 
ridge,"  Shorty  snouted  at  him,  the  plug 
tobacco  lifting  to  his  mouth,  as  the  boat 
quickened  in  the  quickening  current  and 
took  the  head  of  the  rapids. 

Kit  nodded,  swayed  his  strength  and 
weight  tentatively  on  the  steering  car,  and 
headed  the  boat  for  the  plunge. 

Several  minutes  later,  half -swamped  and 
lying  against  the  bank  in  the  eddy  below 
the  White  Horse,  Shorty  spat  out  a 
mouthful  of  tobacco  juice  and  Shook  Kit's 
hand. 

"Meat!  Meat!"  Shorty  chanted.  "We 
eat  it  raw!   We  eat  it  alive!" 

At  the  top  of  the  bank  they  met  Breck. 
His  wife  stood  at  a  little  distance.  Kit 
shook  his  hand. 

"I'm  afraid  your  boat  can't  make  it," 
he  said.  "It  is  smaller  than  ours  and  a 
bit  cranky." 

The  man  pulled  out  a  row  of  bills. 

"I'll  give  you  each  a  hundred  if  you  run 
it  through." 

Kit  looked  out  and  up  the  tossing  Mane 
of  the  White  Horse.  A  long,  gray  twi- 
light was  falling,  it  was  turning  colder,  and 
the  landscape  seemed  taking  on  a  savage 
bleakness. 

"It  ain't  that,"  Shorty  was  saying.  "We 
don't  want  your  money.  Wouldn't  touch 
it  nohow.  But  my  pardner  is  the  real 
meat  with  boats,  and  when  he  says  yourn 


ain't  safe  I  reckon  he  knows  what  he's 
talkin'  about." 

Kit  nodded  confirmation,  and  chanced 
to  glance  at  Mrs.  Breck.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him,  and  he  knew  that  if  ever 
he  had  seen  prayer  in  a  woman's  eyes  he 
was  seeing  it  then.  Shorty  followed  his 
gaze  and  saw  what  he  saw.  They  looked 
at  each  other  in  confusion  and  did  not 
speak.  Moved  by  the  common  impulse, 
they  nodded  to  each  other  and  turned  to 
the  trail  that  led  to  the  head  of  the  rapids. 
They  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  when 
they  met  Stine  and  Sprague  coming 
down. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  the  latter  de- 
manded. 

"To  fetch  that  other  boat  through," 
Shorty  answered. 

"No  you're  not.  It's  getting  dark.  You 
two  are  going  to  pitch  camp." 

So  huge  was  Kit's  disgust  that  he  fore- 
bore  to  speak. 

"He's  got  his  wife  with  him,"  Shorty 
said. 

"That's  his  lookout,"  Stine  contributed. 

"And  Smoke's  and  mine,"  was 
Shorty's  retort. 

"I  forbid  you,"  Sprague  said  harshly. 
"Smoke,  if  you  go  another  step  I'll  dis- 
charge you." 

"And  you,  too,  Shorty,"  Stine  added. 

"And  a  hell  of  a  pickle  you'll  be  in 
with  us  fired,"  Shorty  replied.  "How'U 
you  get  your  blamed  boat  to  Dawson? 
Who'll  serve  you  coffee  in  your  blankets 
and  manicure  your  finger-nails?  Come 
on,  Smoke.  They  don't  dare  fire  us.  Be- 
sides, we've  got  agreements.  If  they  fire 
us  they've  got  to  divvy  up  grub  to  last  us 
through  winter." 

Barely  had  they  shoved  Breck's  boat 
out  from  the  bank  and  caught  the  first 
rough  water,  when  the  waves  began  to  lap 
aboard.  They  were  small  waves,  but  it 
was  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  oome. 
Shorty  cast  back  a  quizzical  glance  as  he 
gnawed  at  his  inevitable  plug,  and  Kit 
felt  a  strange  rush  of  warmth  at  his  heart 
for  this  man  who  couldn't  swim  and  who 
couldn't  back  out. 

The  rapids  grew  stiffer,  and  the  spray 
began  to  fly.  In  the  gathering  darkness, 
Kit  glimpsed  the  Mane  and  the  crooked 
fling  of  the  current  into  it.  He  worked 
into  this  crooked  current,  and  felt  a  glow 
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Wished  his  uncle  was  there  to  see  him. 
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of  satisfaction  as  the  boat  hit  the  head  of 
the  Mane  squarely  in  the  middle.  After 
that,  in  the  smother,  leaping  and  burying 
and  swamping,  he  had  no  clear  impression 
of  anything  save  that  he  swung  his  weight 
on  the  steering  oar  and  wished  his  uncle 
were  there  to  see.  They  emerged,  breath- 
less, wet  through,  and  filled  with  water 
almost  to  the  gunwale.  Lighter  pieces  of 
baggage  and  outfit  were  floating  inside 
the  boat.  A  few  careful  strokes  on 
Shorty's  part  worked  the  boat  into  the 
draw  of  the  eddy,  and  the  eddy  did  the 
rest  till  the  boat  softly  touched  against  the 
bank.  Looking  down  from  above  was 
Mrs.  Breck.  Her  prayer  had  been  ans- 
wered, and  the  tears  were  streaming  down 
her  cheeks. 

"You  boys  have  simply  got  to  take  the 
money,"  Breck  called  down  to  them. 

Shorty  stood  up,  slipped,  and  sat  down 
in  the  water,  while  the  boat  dipped  one 
gunwale  under  and  righted  again. 

"Damn  the  money,"  said  Shorty. 
"Fetch  out  that  whisky.  Now  that  it's 
over  I'm  gettin'  cold  feet,  an'  I'm  sure 
likely  to  have  a  chill." 

V. 

In  the  morning,  as  usual,  they  were 
among  the  last  of  the  boats  to  start. 
Breck,  despite  his  boating  inefficiency, 
and  with  only  his  wife  and  nephew  for 
crew,  had  broken  camp,  loaded  his  boat, 
and  pulled  out  at  the  first  streak  of  day. 
But  there  was  no  hurrying  Stine  and 
Sprague,  who  seemed  incapable  of  realiz- 
ing that  the  freeze-up  might  come  any 
time.  They  malingered,  got  in  the  way, 
delayed,  and  doubled  the  work  of  Kit 
and  Shorty. 

"I'm  sure  losing  my  respect  for  God, 
seem'  as  he  must  have  made  them  two 
mistakes  in  human  form,"  was  the  lat- 
ter's  blasphemous  way  of  expressing  his 
disgust. 

"Well,  you're  the  real  goods  at  anv 
rate,"  Kit  grinned  back  at  him.  "It 
makes  me  respect  God  the  more  just  to 
look  at  you." 

"He  was  sure  goin'  some,  eh?"  was 
Shorty's  fashion  of  overcoming  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  compliment. 

The  trail  by  water  crossed  Lake  Le 
Barge.  Here  was  no  fast  current,  but  a 
tideless  stretch  of  forty  miles  which  must 


be  rowed  unless  a  fair  wind  blew.  But 
the  time  for  fair  wind  was  past,  and  an 
icy  gale  blew  in  their  teeth  out  of  the 
north.  This  made  a  rough  sea,  against 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pull 
the  boat.  Added  to  their  troubles  was 
driving  snow;  also,  the  freezing  of  the 
water  on  their  oar-blades  kept  one  man 
occupied  in  chopping  it  off  with  a  hat- 
chet. Compelled  to  take  their  turn  at  the 
oars,  Sprague  and  Stine  patiently  loafed. 
Kit  had  learned  how  to  throw  his  weight 
on  an  oar,  but  he  noted  that  his  em- 
ployers made  a  seeming  of  throwing  their 
weights  and  that  they  dipped  their  oars 
at  a  cheating  angle. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours,  Sprague 
pulled  his  oar  in  and  said  they  would  run 
back  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  shelt- 
er. Stine  seconded  him,  and  the  several 
hard-won  miles  were  lost.  A  second  day. 
and  a  third,  the  same  fruitless  attempt 
was  made.  In  the  river  mouth,  the  con- 
tinually arriving  boats  from  White  Horse 
made  a  flotilla  of  over  two  hundred.  Each 
day  forty  or  fifty  arrived,  and  only  two 
or  three  won  to  the  north-west  shore  of 
the  lake  and  did  not  come  back.  Ice  was 
now  forming  in  the  eddies  and  connect- 
ing from  eddy  to  eddy  in  thin  lines 
around  the  points.  The  freeze-up  was 
very  imminent. 

"We  could  make  it  if  they  had  the 
souls  of  clams,"  Kit  told  Shorty,  as  they 
dried  their  moccasins  by  the  fire  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day.  "We  could 
have  made  it  to-day  if  they  hadn't  turn- 
ed back.  Another  hour's  work  would  have 
fetched  that  west  shore.  They're — they're 
babes  in  the  woods." 

"Sure,"  Shorty  agreed.  He  turned  his 
moccasin  to  the  flame  and  debated  a  mo- 
ment. "Look  here,  Smoke.  It's  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  Dawson.  If  we  don't 
want  to  freeze  in  here,  we've  got  to  do 
something.    What  d'ye  say?" 

Kit  looked  at  him,  and  waited. 

"We've  got  the  immortal  cinch  on 
them  two  babes,"  Shorty  expounded. 
"They  can  give  orders  an'  shed  mazuma, 
but  as  you  say  they're  plum  babes.  If 
we're  goin'  to  Dawson,  we  got  to  take 
charge  of  this  here  outfit." 

They  looked  at  each  other. 

"It's  a  go,"  said  Kit,  as  his  hand  went 
out  in  ratification. 
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In  the  morning,  long  before  daylight, 
Shorty  issued  his  call. 

"Come  on!"  he  roared.  "Tumble  out 
you  sleepers!  Here's  your  coffee!  Kick 
in  to  it!     We're  goin'  to  make  a  start!" 

Grumbling  and  complaining,  Stine  and 
Sprague  were  forced  to  get  under  way 
two  hours  earlier  than  ever  before,  if 
anything,  the  gale  was  stiffer,  and  in  a 
short  time  every  man's  face  was  iced  up, 
while  the  oars  were  heavy  with  ice.  Three 
hours  they  struggled,  and  four,  one  man 
steering,  one  chopping  ice,  two  toiling  at 
the  oars,  and  each  taking  his  various 
turns.  The  northwest  shore  loomed 
nearer  and  nearer.  The  gale  blew  even 
harder,  and  at  last  Sprague  pulled  on  his 
oar  in  token  of  surrender.  Shorty  sprang 
to  it,  though  his  relief  had  only  begun. 

"Chop  ice,"  he  said,  handing  Sprague 
the  hatchet. 

"But  what's  the  use?"  the  other  whin- 
ed. "We  can't  make  it.  "We're  going 
to  turn  back." 

"We're  going  on,"  said  Shorty.  "Chop 
ice.  An'  when  you  feel  better  you  can 
s-pell  me." 

It  was  heart-breaking  toil,  but  they 
gained  the  shore,  only  to  find  it  compos- 
ed of  surge-beaten  jagged  rocks  and 
cliffs,  with  no  place  to  land. 

"I  told  you  so,"   Sprague  whimpered. 

"You  never  peeped,"  Shorty  answered. 

"We're  going  back." 

Nobody  spoke,  and  Kit  held  the  boat 
into  the  seas  as  they  skirted  the  forbid- 
ding shore.  Sometimes  they  gained  no 
more  than  a  foot  to  the  stroke,  and  there 
were  times  when  two  or  three  strokes  no 
more  than  enabled  them  to  hold  their 
own.  He  did  his  best  to  hearten  the  two 
weaklings.  He  pointed  out  that  the  boats 
which  had  won  to  this  shore  had  never 
come  back.  Perforce,  he  argued,  they 
had  found  a  shelter  somewhere  ahead. 
Another  hour  they  labored,  and  a  second. 

"If  you  fellows  put  into  your  oars 
some  of  that  coffee  you  swig  in  your 
blankets,  we'd  make  it,"  was  Shorty's  en- 
couragement. "You're  just  goin'  through 
the  motions  an'  not  pullin'  a  pound." 

A  few  minutes  later.  Sprague  drew  in 
his  oar. 

"I'm  finished,"  he  said,  and  there  were 
tears  in  his  voice. 

"So  are  the  rest  of  us,"  Kit  answered, 
himself  ready  to  cry  or  to  commit  murd- 


er, so  great  was  his  exhaustion.  "But 
we're  going  on  just  the  same." 

"We're  going  back.  Turn  the  boat 
around." 

"Shorty,  if  he  won't  pull,  take  that  oar 
yourself,"  Kit  commanded. 

"Sure,"  was  the  answer.    "He  can  chop! 


ice 


But  Sprague  refused  to  give  over  the 
oar;  Stine  had  ceased  rowing,  and  the 
boat  was.  drifting  backward. 

"Turn  around,  Smoke,"  Sprague  or- 
dered. 

And  Kit,  who  never  in  his  life  had 
cursed  any  man,  astonished  himself. 

"I'll  see  you  in  hell  first,"  he  replied. 
"Take  hold  of  that  oar  and  pull." 

It  is  in  the  moments  of  exhaustion  that 
men  lose  all  their  reserves  of  civilisation,! 
and  such  a  moment  had  come.  Each 
man  had  reached  the  breaking  point, 
Sprague  jerked  off  a  mitten,  drew  his; 
revolver,  and  turned  it  on  his  steersman. 
This  was  a  new  experience  to  Kit.  He! 
had  never  had  a  gun  presented  at  him  inj 
his  life.  'And  now,  to  his  surprise,  it 
seemed  to  mean  nothing  at  all.  It  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

"If  you  don't  put  that  gun  up,"  Ik 
said,  "I'll  take  it  away  and  rap  you  over! 
the  knuckles  with  it." 

"If  you  don't  turn  the  boat  around  I'll 
shoot  you,"  Sprague  threatened. 

Then  Shorty  took  a  hand.  He  ceasec 
chopping  ice  and  stood  up  behinc 
Sprague. 

"Go  on  an'  shoot,"  said  Shorty,  wig 
gling  the  hatchet.  "Im  just  aching  foi1 
a  chance  to  brain  you.  Go  an'  start  th( 
festivities." 

"This  is  mutiny,"  Stine  broke  in 
"You  were  engaged  to  obey  orders." 

Shorty  turned  on  him. 

"Oh,  vou'll  get  yours  as  soon  as  I  finis! 
with  your  pardner,  you  little  hog-wal 
lopin'  snooper,  you." 

"Sprague,"  Kit  said,  "I'll  give  you  jus 
thirty  seconds  to  put  away  that  gun  an( 
get  that  oar  out." 

Sprague  hesitated,  gave  a  short  hysteri 
cal  laugh,  put  the  revolver  away  and  ben 
his  back  to  the  work. 

For  two  hours  more,  inch  by  inch,  the 
fought  their  way  along  the  edge  of  th 
foaming  rocks,  until  Kit  feared  he  ha 
made  a  mistake.  And  then,  when  on  th 
verge  of  himself  turning  back,  they  cam 
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abreast  of  a  narrow  opening,  not  twenty 
feet  wide,  which  led  into  a  land-locked 
inclosure  where  the  fiercest  gusts  scarcely 
flawed  the  surface.  It  was  the  haven 
gained  by  the  boats  of  previous  days. 
They  landed  on  a  shelving  beach,  and  the 
two  employers  lay  in  collapse  in  the  boat, 
while  Kit  and  Shorty  pitched  the  tent, 
built  a  fire,  and  started  the  cooking. 

"What'  a  hog-walloping  snooper, 
Shorty?"  Kit  asked. 

"Blamed  if  I  know,"  was  the  answer; 
"but  he's  one  just  the  same." 

The  gale,  which  had  been  dying  quick- 
ly, ceased  at  nightfall,  and  it  came  on 
clear  and  cold.  A  cup  of  coffee,  set  aside 
to  cool  and  forgotten,  a  few  minutes  later 
was  found  coated  with  half  an  inch  of  ice. 
At  eight  o'clock,  when  Sprague  and  Stine, 
already  rolled  in  their  blankets,  were 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  Kit  came 
back  from  a  look  at  the  boat. 

"It's  the  freeze-up,  Shortv."  he  an- 
nounced. "There's  a  skin  of  ice  over  the 
whole  pond  already." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"There's  only  one  thing.  The  lake  of 
course  freezes  first.  The  rapid  current  of 
the  river  may  keep  it  open  for  days.  This 
time  to-morrow  any  boat  caught  in  Lake 
Le  Barge  remains  there  until  next  year." 

"You  mean  we  got  to  get  out  to-night? 
Now?" 

Kit  nodded. 

"Tumble  out,  you  sleepers'"  was 
Shorty's  answer,  couched  in  a  roar,  as  he 
began  casting  off  the  guy  ropes  of  the 
tent. 

The  other  two  awok3,  groaning  with 
the  pain  of  stiffened  muscles  and  the  pain 
of  rousing  from  exhausted  sleep. 

•'What  time  is  it?"  St'ne  asked. 

'"Half  past  eight." 

"It's  dark  yet,"  was  the  objection. 

Shorty  jerked  out  a  couple  of  guy-ropes 
and  the  tent  began  to  sag. 

"It's  not  morning,"  he  said.  "It's  even- 
ing. Come  on.  The  lake's  freezin'.  We 
got  to  get  acrost." 

Stine  ©at  up,  his  face  bitter  and  wrath- 
ful. 

"  Let  it  freeze.  We're  not  going  to 
stir." 

"All  right,"  said  Shorty.  "We're  go- 
in'  on  with  the  boat." 

"You  were  engaged  " 


"To  take  you  to  Dawson,"  Shorty 
caught  him  up.  "Well,  we're  takin'  you, 
ain't  we?" 

He  punctuated  his  query  by  bringing 
half  the  tent  down  on  top  of  them. 

They  broke  their  way  through  the  thin 
ice  in  the  little  harbor,  and  came  out  on 
the  lake,  where  the  water,  heavy  and 
glassy,  froze  on  their  oars  with  every 
stroke.  The  water  soon  became  like 
mush,  clogging  the  stroke  of  the  oars  and 
freezing  in  the  air  even  as  it  dripped. 
Later  the  surface  began  to  form  a  skin, 
and  the  boat  proceeded  slower  and  slower. 

Often,  afterward,  when  Kit  tried  to  re- 
member that  night  and  failed  to  bring  up 
aught  but  nightmare  recollections,  he 
wondered  what  must  have  been  the  suf- 
ferings of  Stine  and  Sprague.  His  one 
impression  of  himself  was  that  he  strug- 
gled through  biting  frost  and  intolerable 
exertion  for  a  thousand  years  more  or 
less. 

Morning  found  them  stationary.  Stine 
complained  of  frosted  fingers,  and 
Sprague  of  his  nose,  while  the  pain  in 
Kit's  cheeks  and  nose  told  him  that  he, 
too,  had  been  touched. 

With  each  accretion  of  daylight  they 
could  see  farther,  and  far  as  they  could 
see  was  icy  surface.  The  water  of  the 
lake  was  gone.  A  hundred  yards  away 
was  the  shore  of  the  north  end.  Shorty 
insisted  that  it  was  the  opening  of  the 
river  and  that  he  could  see  water.  He 
and  Kit  alone  were  able  to  work,  and 
with  their  oars  they  broke  the  ice  and 
forced  the  boat  along.  And  at  the  last 
gasfp  tof  their  strength  they  made  the 
suck  of  the  rapid  river.  One>  look  back 
showed  them  several  boats  which  had 
fought  through  the  night  and  were  hope- 
lessly frozen  in ;  then  they  whirled  around 
a  bend  in  a  current  running  six  miles  an 
hour. 

VI. 

Day  by  day  they  floated  down  the  swift 
river,  and  day  by  day  the  shore-ice  ex- 
tended farther  out.  When  they  made 
camp  at  nightfall,  they  chopped  a  space 
in  the  ice  in  which  to  lay  the  boat  and 
carried  the  camp  outfit  hundreds  of  feet 
to  shore.  In  the  morning,  they  chopped 
the  boat  out  through  the  new  ice  and 
caught  the  current,  Shorty  set  up  the 
sheet-iron  stove  in  the  boat,  and  over  this 
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Stine  and  Sprague  hung  through  the  long 
drifting  hours.  They  had  surrendered,  no 
longer  gave  orders,  and  their  one  desire 
was  to  gain  Dawson.  Shorty,  pessimistic, 
indefatigable,  and  joyous,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals roared  out  the  three  lines  of  the 
first  four-line  stanza  of  a  song  he  had  for- 
gotten. The  colder  it  got  the  oftener  he 
sang: 
"Like  Argus  of  the  ancient  times, 

We  leave  this  modern  Greece; 
Tum-tum,  tum-tum;  tum-tum,  tum-tum, 

To  shear  the  Golden  Fleece." 

As  they  passed  the  mouths  of  the  Hoot- 
alinqua  and  the  Big  and  Little  Salmon, 
they  found  these  streams  throwing  mush- 
ice  into  the  main  Yukon.  This  gathered 
about  the  boat  and  attached  itself,  and  at 
night  they  found  themselves  compelled 
to  chop  the  boat  out  of  the  current.  In 
the  morning  they  chopped  the  boat  back 
into  the  current. 

The  last  night  ashore  was  spent  between 
the  mouths  of  the  White  River  and  the 
Stewart.  At  daylight  they  found  the 
Yukon,  half  a  mile  wide,  running  white 
from  ice-rimmed  bank  to  ice-rimmed 
bank.  Shorty  cursed  the  universe  with 
less  of  genialitv  than  usual,  and  looked 
at  Kit. 

"We'll  be  the  last  boat  this  year  to 
make  Dawson,"  Kit  said. 

"But  they  ain't  no  water,  Smoke." 

"Then  we'll  ride  the  ice  down.  Come 
on." 

Futilelv  protesting,  Sprague  and  Stine 
were  bundled  on  board.  For  half  an 
hour,  with  axes,  Kit  and  Shorty  struggled 
to  cut  a  way  into  the  swift  but  solid 
stream.  When  they  did  succeed  in  clear- 
ing the  shore-ice,  the  floating  ice  forced 
the  boat  along  the  edge  for  a  hundred 
yards,  tearing  away  half  of  one  gunwale 
and  making  a  partial  wreck  of  it.  Then 
they  caught  the  current  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  bend  that  flung  off-shore.  They 
proceeded  to  work  farther  toward  the 
middle.  The  stream  was  no  longer  com- 
posed of  mush-ice  but  of  hard  cakes.  In 
between  the  cakes  only  was  mush-ice,  that 
froze  solidly  as  they  looked  at  it.  Shov- 
ing with  the  oars  against  the  cakes,  some- 
times climbing  out  on  the  cakes  in  order 
to  force  the  boat  along,  after  an  hour  they 
gained  the  middle.  Five  minutes  after 
they  ceased  their  exertions,  the  boat  was 
frozen  in.     The  whole  river  was  coagulat- 


ing as  it  ran.  Cake  froze  to  cake,  until 
at  last  the  boat  was  the  center  of  a  cake 
seventy-five  feet  in  diameter.  Sometimes 
they  floated  sidewise,  sometimes  stern- 
first,  while  gravity  tore  asunder  the  form- 
ing fetters  in  the  moving  mass,  only  to 
be  manacled  by  faster-forming  ones. 
While  the  hours  passed,  Shorty  stoked  the 
stove,  cooked  meals,  and  chanted  his 
war  song. 

Night  came,  and  after  many  efforts 
they  gave  up  the  attempt  to  force  the  boat 
to  shore,  and  through  the  darkness  they 
swept  helplessly  onward. 

"What  if  we  pass  Dawson?"  Shorty 
queried. 

"We'll  walk  back,"  Kit  answered,  "if 
we're  not  crushed  in  a  jam." 

The  sky  jvas  clear,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  cold  leaping  stars  they  caught  occas- 
ional glimpses  of  the  loom  of  mountains 
on  either  hand.  At  eleven  o'clock,  from 
below,  came  a  dull,  grinding  roar.  Their 
speed  began  to  diminish  and  cakes  of  ice 
to  up-end  and  crash  and  smash  about 
them.  The  river  was  jamming.  One 
cake,  forced  upward,  slid  across  their  cake 
and  carried  one  side  of  the  boat  away. 
It  did  not  sink,  for  its  own  cake  still  up- 
bore it,  but  in  a  whirl  they  saw  dark 
water  shew  for  an  instant  within  a  foot 
of  them.  Then  all  movement  ceased.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  whole  river 
picked  itself  up  and  began  to  inoye.^  This 
continued  for  an  hour,  when  again  it  was 
brought  to  rest  by  a  jam.  Once  again  it. 
started,  running  swiftly  and  savagely, 
with  a  great  grinding.  Then  they  saw 
lights  ashore,  and,  when  abreast,  gravity 
and  the  Yukon  surrendered,  and  the  river 
ceased  for  six  months. 

On  the  shore  at  Dawson,  curious  one? 
gathered  to  watch  the  rive  freeze,  heard 
from  out  of  the  darkness  the  war-song  of 
Shorty's : 

"Like  Argus  of  the  ancient  times, 
We  leave  this  modern  Greece; 

Tum-tum,  tum-tum;  tum-tum,  tum-tum 
To  shear  the  Golden  Fleece." 

VII. 

For  three  days  Kit  and  Shorty  labored 
carrying  the  ton  and  a  half  of  outfit  frorr 
the  middle  of  the  river  to  the  log-eabii 
Stine  and  Sprague  had  bought  on  th< 
hill  overlooking  Dawson.     This  work  fin 
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iehed,  in  the  warm  cabin,  as  twilight  was 
falling,  Sprague  motioned  Kit  to  him. 
Outside  the  thermomenter  registered 
sixty-five  below  zero. 

"Your  full  month  isn't  up,  Smoke/' 
Sprague  said.  "But  here  it  is  in  full.  I 
wish  you  luck." 

"How  about  the  agreement?"  Kit  ask- 
ed. "You  know  there's  a  famine  here.  A 
man  can't  get  work  in  the  mines  even  un- 
less he  has  his  own  grub.    You  agreed — " 

"I  know  of  no  agreement,"  Sprague  in- 
terrupted. "Do  you,  Stine?  We  engaged 
you  by  the  month.  There's  your  pay. 
Will  you  sign  the  receipt?" 

Kit's  hands  clenched,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  red.  Both  men  shrank 
away  from  him.  He  had  never  struck  a 
man  in  anger  in  his  life,  and  he  felt  so 
certain  of  his  abilitv  to  thresh  Sprague 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  it. 

Short}7  saw  his  trouble  and  interposed, 

"Look  here,  Smoke,  I  ain't  travelin'  no 
more  with  a  ornery  outfit  like  this. 
Right  her's  where  I  sure  jump  it.  You 
an'  me  stick  together.  Savve?  Now  you 
take  your  blankets  an'  hike  down  to  the 
Elkhorn.  Wait  for  me.  I'll  settle  up, 
collect  what's  comin',  an'  give  them 
what's  comin'.  I  ain't  no  good  on  the 
water,  but  my  feet's  on  terry-fermy  now 
an'  I'm  sure  goin'  to  make  smoke." 


Half  an  hour  afterward  Shortv  appear- 
ed at  the  Elkhorn.  From  the  bleeding 
knuckles  and  the  skin  off  one  cheek,  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  given  Stine  and 
Sprague  what  was  comin'. 

"You  ought  to  see  that  cabin,"  he 
chuckled,  as  they  stood  at  the  bar. 
"Rough  house  ain't  no  name  for  it.  Dol- 
lars to  doughnuts  nary  one  of  'em  shows 
up  on  the  street  for  a  week.  An'  now  it's 
all  figgered  out  for  you  an'  me.  Grub's  a 
dollar  an'  a  half  a  pound.  They  ain't  no 
work  for  wages  without  you  have  your 
own  grub.  Moose-meat's  sellin'  for  two 
dollars  a  pound  an'  they  ain't  none.  We 
got  enough  money  for  a  month's  grub  an' 
ammunition,  an'  we  hike  up  the  Klon- 
dike to  the  back  country.  If  they  ain't 
no  moose,  we  go  an'  live  with  the  Indians. 
But  if  we  ain't  got  five  thousand  pounds 
of  meat  six  months  from  now,  I'll — I'll 
sure  go  back  an'  apologize  to  our  bosses. 
Is  it  a  go?" 

Kit's  hand  went  out  and  they  shook. 
Then  he  faltered. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  hunt- 
ing," he  said. 

Shorty  lifted  his  glass. 

"But  you're  sure  a  meat-eater,  an'  I'll 
learn  you." 
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No  cloud  in  the  boundless  heavens; 

The  sun  in  the  gilded  west, 
Whilst  upon  the  distant  hill-tops 

Some  smouldering  embers  rest. 

The  shadows  of  twilight  gather ; 

Through  evening's  darkening  veil 
A  single  star  is  awaking, 

Where   the  curtains  of  darkness  trail 
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It  glimmers  out  soft  and  sadly, 

As  it  rolls  on  its  silent  way, 
And  gleams  like  a  tear  of  sorrow 

At  the  close  of  pleasure's  day. 

The  lowering  night  is  frosty, 

And  the  snow  lies  white  and  deep, 

The  shivering  trees  toss  wildly, 

Where  the  wind's  harsh  murmurs  creep. 


Education  in  Reading 


By 


Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 


Carlyle  said  that  a  collection  of  books  is  a  university.  What  a  pity  that  the 
thousands  of  ambitious,  energetic  men  and  women  ivho  missed  their  oppor- 
tunities for  an  education  at  the  school  age,  and  -feel  crippled  by  their  loss,  fail 
to  catch  the  significance  of  this,  fail  to  realize  the  tremedous  cumulative  possi- 
bilities of  that  great  life-improver,  that  admirable  substitute  for  a  college  or 
university  education — reading 


A  FEW  books  well  read,  and  an  intel- 
ligent choice  of  those  few — these  are 
the  fundamentals  for  self-education 
by  reading. 

"Reading  furnishes  us  only  with  the 
materials  of  knowledge,"  said  John  Locke; 
"it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read 
ours." 

In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  books, 
the  reader  must  be  a  thinker.  The  mere 
acquisition  of  facts  is  not  the  acquisition 
of  power.  To  fill  the  mind  with  knowl- 
edge that  cannot  be  made  available  is  like 
filling  our  houses  with  furniture  and  bric- 
a-brac  until  we  have  no  room  to  move 
about. 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that  if  they 
keep  reading  everlastingly,  if  they  have  a 
book  in  their  hands  during  every  leisure 
moment,  they  will,  of  necessity,  become 
full-rounded^  and  well-educated.  This  is 
a  mistake.  It  is  even  more  necessary  to 
think. 

Some  of  the  biggest  numskulls  I  know 
are  always  cramming  themselves  with 
knowledge,  everlastingly  reading.  But 
they  never  think.  When  they  get  a  few 
minutes'  leisure  they  snatch  a  book  and 
go  to  reading.  In  other  words,  they  are 
always  eating  intellectually,  but  never 
digesting  their  knowledge  or  assimilating 
it. 


Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  savs,  "We 
err  by  reading  too  much,  and  out  of  pro- 
portion to  what  we  think.  I  should  be 
wiser,  I  am  persuaded,  if  I  had  not  read 
half  as  much;  should  have  had  stronger 
and  better  exercised  faculties,  and  should 
stand  higher  in  my  own  appreciation." 

No  one  better  illustrates  what  books  will 
do  for  a  man,  and  what  a  thinker  will  do 
with  his  books,  than  Gladstone,  who  was 
always  far  greater  than  his  career.  He 
rose  above  Parliament,  reached  out  be- 
yond politics,  and  was  always  growing. 
He  had  a  passion  for  intellectual  expan- 
sion. His  peculiar  gifts  undoubtedlv 
fitted  him  for  the  church,  or  he  would 
have  made  a  good  professor  at  Oxford  or 
Cambrigge,but  circumstances  led  him  into 
the  political  arena,  and  he  adapted  ni in- 
self  readily  to  his  environment.  He  was 
an  all-round  well-read  man,  who  thought 
his  way  through  libraries  and  through 
life. 

What  you  get  out  of  a  book  is  not  neces- 
sarily what  the  author  puts  into  it,  but 
what  you  bring  to  it.  If  the  heart  does 
not  lead  the  head,  if  the  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, the  hunger  for  a  broader  and  deeper 
culture,  are  not  the  motives  for  reading, 
you  will  not  get  the  most  out  of  a  book. 
But,  if  your  thirsty  soul  drinks  in  the 
writer's  thought  as    the    parched   soil  ab- 
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sorbs  rain,  then  your  latent  possibilities 
and  the  potency  of  your  being,  like  delay- 
ed germs  and  seeds  in  the  soil,  will  spring 
forth  into  new  life.  Never  go  to  a  book 
you  wish  to  read  for  a  purpose,  if  you  can 
possibly  avoid  it,  with  a  tired,  jaded  men- 
tality. If  you  do,  you  will  derive  nothing 
from  it. 

To  get  the  most  from  your  reading  you 
must  read  with  a  purpose.  To  sit  down 
and  pick  up  a  book  listessly,  with  no  aim 
except  to  pass  away  time,  is  demoralizing. 
It  is  much  as  if  an  employer  were  to  hire 
a  boy,  and  tell  him  he  could  start  when  he 
pleased  in  the  morning,  work  when  he  felt 
like  it,  rest  when  he  wanted  to,  and  quit 
when  he  got  tired ! 

What  can  give  greater  satisfaction  than 
reading  with  a  purpose,  and  that  conscious- 
ness of  a  broadening  mind  that  follows  it ; 
the  consciousness  that  we  are  pushing  ig- 
norance, bigotry,  and  whatever  clouds  the 
mind  and  hampers  progress  a  little  further 
away  from  us? 

When  you  read,  read  as  Macaulay  did, 
as  Carlyle  did,  as  Lincoln  did — as  did  every 
great  man  who  has  profited  by  his  reading 
■ — with  your  whole  soul  absorbed  in  what 
you  read,  with  such  intense  concentration 
that  you  will  be  oblivious  of  everything 
else  outside  of  your  book. 

If  you  want  to  develop  a  delightful  form 
of  enjoyment,  to  cultivate  a  new  pleasure, 
a  new  sensation  which  you  have  never  be- 
fore experienced,  begin  to  read  good  books, 
good  periodicals,  regularly  every  day.  Do 
not  tire  yourself  by  trying  to  read  a  great 
deal  at  first.  .  Read  a  little  at  a  time,  but 
read  some  every  day,  no  matter  how  little. 
If  you  are  faithful  you  will  soon  acquire  a. 
taste  for  reading — the  reading  habit ;  and 
it  will,  in  time,  give  you  infinite  satisfac- 
tion, unalloyed  pleasure. 

One  great  benefit  of  taste  for  reading 
and  access  to  the  book  world,  is  the  service 
it  renders  as  a  diversion  and  a  solace. 

"A  book  may  be  a  perpetual  companion. 
Friends  come  and  go,  but  the  book  may 
beguile  all  experiences  and  enchant  all 
hours." 

If  a  person  is  discouraged  or  depressed 
by  any  great  bereavement  or  suffering,  the 
quickest  and  the  most  effective  way  of  re- 
storing the  mind  to  its  perfect  balance,  to 
its  normal  condition,  is  to  immerse  it  in  a 
sane  atmosphere,  an  uplifting,  encourag- 
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ing,  inspiring  atmosphere,  and  this  may 
always  be  readily  found  in  the  best  books. 
I  have  known  people  who  were  suffering 
under  the  most  painful  mental  anguish, 
from  losses  and  shocks  which  almost  un- 
balanced their  minds,  to  be  completely 
revolutionized  in  their  mental  state  by  the 
suggestive  power  which  came  from  becom- 
ing absorbed  in  great  books. 

What  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  get 
away  from  ourselves,  to  fly  away  from  the 
harassing,  humiliating,  discouraging,  de- 
pressing things  about  us,  to  go  at  will  to 
a  world  of  beauty,  joy  and  gladness! 

"Of  the  things  which  man  can  do  or 
make  here  below,"  it  was  said  by  the  Sage 
of  Chelsea,  "by  far  the  most  momentous, 
wonderful,  and  worthy  are  the  things  we 
call  books!  Those  poor  bits  of  rag-paper 
with  black  ink  on  them;  from  the  daily 
newspaper  to  the  sacred  Hebrew  Book, 
what  have  they  not  done,  what  are  they 
not  doing?" 

Who  can  ever  be  grateful  enough  for  the 
art  of  printing ;  grateful  enough  to  the  fa- 
mous authors  who  have  put  their  best 
thoughts  where  we  can  enjoy  them  at  will? 
There  are  some  advantages  of  intercourse 
with  great  minds  through  their  books  over 
meeting  them  in  person.  The  best  of  them 
live  in  their  books,  while  their  disagree- 
able peculiarities,  their  idiosyncrasies,  their 
objectionable  traits  are  eliminated.  In 
their  books  we  find  the  authors  at  their 
best.  Their  thoughts  are  selected,  win- 
nowed in  their  books.  Book  friends  are 
always  at  our  service,  never  annoy  us,  rasp 
or  nettle  us.  No  matter  how  nervous,  tir- 
ed, or  discouraged  we  may  be,  they  are  al- 
ways soothing,  stimulating,  uplifting. 

We  may  call  up  the  greatest  writer  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  when  we  cannot 
sleep,  and  he  is  just  as  glad  to  be  with  us 
as  at  any  other  time.  We  are  not  exclud- 
ed from  any  nook  or  corner  in  the  great 
literary  world;  we  can  visit  the  most  cele- 
brated people  that  ever  lived  without  an 
appointment,  without  influence,  without 
the  necessity  of  dressing  or  of  observing 
any  rules  of  etiquette.  We  can  drop  in 
upon  a  Milton,  a  Shakespeare,  an  Emer- 
son, a  Longfellow,  a  Whittier  without  a 
moment's  notice  and  receive  the  warmest 
welcome. 

The  lover  of  good  books  can  never  be 
very  lonely;  and,  no  matter  where  he  is, 
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he  can  always  fine  pleasant  and  profitable 
occupation  and  the  best  of  society  when  he 
quits  work. 

"You  get  into  society,  in  the  widest 
sense,"  says  Geikie,  "in  a  great  library, 
with  the  huge  advantage  of  needing  no  in- 
troduction, and  not  dreading  repulses. 
From  that  great  crowd  you  can  choose 
what  companions  you  please,  for  in  the 
silent  levees  of  the  immortals  there  is  no 
pride,  but  the  highest  is  at  the  service  of 
the  lowest,  with  a  grand  humility.  You, 
may  speak  freely  with  any,  without  a 
thought  of  your  inferiority;  for  books  are 
perfectly  well  bred,  and  hurt  no  one's  feel- 
ings by  any  discriminations." 

"A  book  is  good  company,"  said  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  "It  comes  to  your  longing 
with  full  instruction,  but  pursues  you  nev- 
er. It  is  not  offended  at  your  absent- 
mindedness,  nor  jealous  if  you  turn  to 
other  pleasures,  of  leaf,  or  dress,  or  miner- 
al, or  even  of  books.  It  silently  serves  the 
soul  without  recompense,  not  even  for  the 
hire  of  love.  And  yet  more  noble,  it  seems 
to  pass  from  itself,  and  to  enter  the  mem- 
ory, and  to  hover  in  a  silvery  transforma- 
tion there,  until  the  outward  book  is  but 
a  body  and  its  soul  and  spirit  are  flown  to 
vou,  and  possess  your  memory  like  a  spir- 
it." 

"I  know  of  nothing  else  which  will  en- 
large one's  ideals  and  lift  one's  life  stand- 
ards more  than  the  study  of  the  lives  of 
great  and  noble  characters ;  the  reading  of 
biographies  of  great  men  and  women. 

"Abroad,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  avoid 
the  society  of  fools.  In  my  study,  I  can 
call  up  the  ablest  spirits,  the  learnedest 
philosophers,  the  wisest  counsellors,  the 
greatest  generals,  and  make  therm  service- 
able to  me,"  says  Sir  William  Waller. 

If  youths  learn  to  feed  on  the  thoughts 
of  the  great  men  and  women  of  all  times, 
they  will  never  again  be  satisfied  with  the 
common  or  low;  they  will  never  again  be 
content  with  mediocrity;  they  will  aspire 
to  something  higher  and  nobler. 

There  are  books  that  have  raised  the 
ideals  and  materially  influenced  entire  na- 
tions. Who  can  estimate  the  value  of 
books  that  spur  ambition,  that  awaken 
slumbering  possibilities? 

Thousands  of  people  have  found  them- 
selves through  the  reading  of  some  book 
which  has  opened  the  door  within  them 


and  given  them  the  first  glimpse  of  their 
possibilities.  I  know  men  and  women 
whose  lives  have  been  molded,  the  entire 
trend  of  their  careers  completely  changed, 
uplifted  beyond  their  fondest  dreams,  by 
the  good  books  they  have  taken  time  to 
read. 

The  books  which  we  handle  most  often 
and  value  the  highest  are  great  tell-tales 
of  our  tastes  and  our  ambition.  A  stranger 
could  write  a  pretty  good  biography  of  a 
man  he  had  never  seen  by  careful  examin- 
ation and  analysis  of  his  reading  matter. 

Read,  read,  read  all  you  can.  But  never 
read  a  bad  book  or  a  poor  book.  Time  is 
too  precious,  to  spend  it  in  reading  any- 
thing but  the  best. 

In  our  reading  we  can  take,  in  secret, 
the  poison  which  kills,  or  we  can  drink  in 
encouragement  and  inspiration  which  bids 
us  look  up.  The  poison  in  some  books  is 
extremely  dangerous,  because  so  subtle, 
the  evil  is  often  painted  to  look  like  good. 
Beware  of  books  which,  though  they  may 
not  contain  a  single  bad  word,  yet  reek 
with  immoral  suggestions. 

Read  books  which  make  you  think  more 
of  yourself  and  believe  in  yourself  and  in 
others.  Beware  of  books  that  shake  your 
confidence  in  your  fellow-man.  Read 
constructive  books,  books  that  are  builders; 
avoid  those  that  tear  down.  Beware  of 
authors  who  sap  your  faith  in  men  and 
your  respect  for  womanhood,  who  shake 
your  faith  in  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and 
scoff  at  religion,  who  undermine  sense  of 
duty  and  moral  obligation. 

"When  I  consider,"  says  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  "what  some  books  have  done  for 
the  world,  and  what  they  are  doing,  how 
they  keep  up  our  hope,  awaken  new  cour- 
age and  faith,  soothe  pain,  give  an  ideal  of 
life  to  those  whose  homes  are  hard  and 
cold,  bind  together  distant  ages  and  foreign 
lands,  create  new  worlds  of  beauty,  bring 
down  truths  from  heaven — I  give  eternal 
blessings  for  this  gift." 

Many  a  discouraged  soul  has  been  re- 
freshened, reinvigorated,  has  taken  on  new 
life  by  the  reading  of  a  good  romance.  1 
recall  a  bit  of  fiction,  called  "The  Made 
Story,"  which  has  helped  thousands  of  dis- 
couraged souls,  given  them  new  hope,  new 
life,  when  they  were  ready  to  give  up  the 
struggle. 
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"Cultivate  the  habit  of  reading  some- 
thing good  for  ten  minutes  a  day,"  says 
Charles  W.  Eliot.  "Ten  minutes  a  day  will 
in  twenty  years  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  cultivated  and  an  uncultivated 
mind,  provided  you  read  what  is  good.  1 
mean  by  the  good  the  proved  treasures  of 
the  world,  the  intellectual  treasures  of  the 
world  in  story,  verse,  history,  and  bi- 
ography." 

Nothing  else  will  more  quickly  injure  a 
good  mind  than  familiarity  with  the  frivo- 
lous, the  superficial.  Even  though  they 
may  not  be  actually  vicious,  the  reading  of 
books  which  are  not  true  to  life,  which  car- 
ry home  no  great  lesson,  teach  no  sane  or 
healthful  philosophy,  but  are  merely  writ- 
ten to  excite  the  passions,  to  stimulate  a 
morbid  curiosity,  will  ruin  the  best  minds 
in  a  very  short  time.  It  tends  to  destroy 
the  ideals  and  to  ruin  the  taste  for  all  good 
reading. 

Aside  from  reading  fiction,  books  of 
travel  are  of  the  best  for  mental  diversion ; 
then  there  are  nature  studies,  and  science 
and  poetry — all  affording  wholesome  re- 
creation, all  of  an  uplifting  character,  and 
some  of  them  opening  up  study  specialties 
of  the  highest  order,  as  in  the  great  range 
of  books  classified  as  Natural  Science. 

The  readers  who  do  not  know  the  Con- 
cord philosopher  Emerson,  and  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Ep- 
ictetus,  and  Plato,  have  pleasures  to  come. 

To  become  familiar  with  Tennyson  and 
Shakespeare  and  the  brilliant  catalogue  of 
British  poets  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education. 
Rolfe's  Shakespeare  is  in  handy  volumes, 
and  so  edited  as  to  be  of  most  service.  Pal- 
grave's  "Golden  Treasury,"  of  the  best 
songs  and  lyrical  poems  in  the  English 
language,  was  edited  with  the  advice  and 
collaboration  of  Tennyson.  His  "Chil- 
ren's  Treasury"  of  lyrical  poetry  is  most  at- 
tractive. Emerson's  "Parnassus,"  and 
Whittier's  "Three  Centuries  of  Song"  are 
excellent  collections  of  the  most  famous 
poems  of  the  ages. 

Most  of  the  best  literature  in  every  line 
to-day  appears  in  the  current  periodicals, 
in  the  form  of  short  articles.  Many  of  our 
greatest  writers  spend  a  vast  amount  of 
time  in  the  drudgery  of  travel  and  investi- 
gation, in  gathering  material  for  these 
articles,  and  the  magazine  publishers  pay 
thousands  of  dollars  for  what  a  reader  can 


get  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents.  Thus  the  read- 
er secures  for  a  trifle  in  periodicals  or  books 
the  results  of  months  and  often  years  of 
hard  work  and  investigation  of  our  great- 
est writers. 

"No  entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  read- 
ing," says  Mary  Wortley  Montague;  "nor 
any  pleasure  so  lasting."  Good  books  ele- 
vate the  character,  purify  the  taste,  take 
the  attractiveness  out  of  low  pleasures,  and 
lift  us  upon  a  higher  plane  of  thinking  . 
and  living. 

Arranged  in  the  order  of  their  populari- 
ty, as  decided  by  the  readers  of  the  Liter- 
ary News  some  years  ago,  the  following 
are  the  world's  ten  best  novels: 

David  Copperfield Dickens 

Ivanhoe Scott 

Adam  Bede Eliot 

The  Scarlet  Letter    Hawthorne 

Vanity  Fair   Thackeray 

Jane  Eyre Bronte 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin Stowe 

The  Newcomers   Thackeray 

Les  Miserables Victor  Hugo 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman . .  Mulock-Craik 

The  ten  next  best  novels,  as  decided  by 
the  same  constituency,  and  constituting, 
with  the  foregoing  list  of  ten,  the  world's 
most  popular  twenty,  are: 

Kenilworth Scott 

Henry  Esmond Thackeray 

Romola George  Eliot 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii Lytton 

Middlemarch    Eliot 

The  Marble  Farm Hawthorne 

Pendennis Thackeray 

Hypatia Charles  Kingsley 

The  House  of  Seven  Gables.  .  .Hawthorne 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss George  Eliot 

"It  is  a  grand  thing  to  read  a  good  book 
— it  is  a  grander  thing  to  live  a  good  life 
— and  in  the  living  of  such  life  is  gen- 
erated the  power  that  defies  age  and  its  de- 
cadence." 

"It  is  not  in  the  library,  but  in  your- 
self," says  Fr.  Gregory,  "in  your  self-re- 
spect and  your  consciousness  of  duty  nobly 
done — that  you  are  to  find  the  'Fountain 
of  Youth/  the  'Elixir  of  Life,'  and  alHhe 
other  things  that  tend  to  preserve  life's 
freshness  and  bloom. 


His   Destiny 


By 


Amy  E.  Campbell 


THE  hostess  smilingly  greeted  her 
guests,  introducing  where  it  was 
necessary,  little  knowing  how 
she  was  assisting  Dan  Cupid  in  many  in- 
stances. Everyone  was  happy  and  there 
was  no  ice  to  be  broken,  for  a  hostess  with 
a  genuine  smile  is  proof  against  frost- 
stricken  gatherings. 

The  first  amusement  of  the  evening 
was  presented  when  the  guests  had  seated 
themselves  around  a  spacious  table,  and 
before  each  was  a  lump  of  plasticine  on  a 
small  cardboard  square.  Men  were  bidr- 
den  to  mould  the  profile  of  some  fair 
maid.  Girls  were  to  shape  their  ideal 
masculine  profile  from  the  little  shapeless 
lumps. 

Stiff  old  bachelors  went  to  work  with 
zest  and  pretty  cheeks  flushed  as  dainty 
fingers  squeezed  and  poked  the  pliable 
little  masses. 

Maida  Grierson  found  herself  seated  by 
Tom  O'Neill,  with  a  pleasant  little  thrill 
of  recognition.  Tom  had  always  appeal- 
ed to  Maida.     He  was  so  very  kind, 

"I'm  going  to  study  your  face,  if  you 
don't  mind,"  he  announced  to  her. 

"Then  to  get  even,  I'll  endeavor  to  pro- 
duce an  exact  copy  of  yours,"  she  answer- 
ed with  a  laugh. 

"You'll  never  win  the  prize  then,"  he 
warned  her. 

"You'll  see,"  she  replied,  with  flushed 
cheeks. 

They  began  to  work  gaily. 

"Your  mouth  is  an  impossibility — to 
me,"  he  said  presently,  in  a  low  tone. 

She  looked  up  quickly. 

"Is  it  so  impossible,"  she  asked  in 
affectedly  hurt  tones. 


"I  didn't  mean  what  you  think  I 
meant,"  he  said,  looking  straight  into  her 
eyes. 

"Then  it  isn't  without  shape  and  un- 
mouldable,"  said  she,  shyly. 

"It  is  beyond  reproach,"  he  said  as  he 
bent  over  his  work  again. 

"I  can't  get  your  chin  right,"  she  com- 
plained. "It  is  your  strong  point,  too, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  without  looking 
up;  "I  am>  rather  noted  for  its  promin- 
ence." 

"It  is  very  determined  looking,"  she 
remarked. 

"It  gets  me  along  in  the  world  some," 
he  said,  and  then  looked  into  her  eyes. 
"And  aids  me  sometimes  in  obtaining 
what  I  most  desire." 

"How  exceedingly  convenient,"  she 
murmured,  bending  quickly  over  her 
work. 

"Whose  profile  are  you  working  at  so 
earnestly,  Tom?"  asked  a  friend  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"I  am  shaping  my  destiny,"  was  the 
answer,  startling  and  brief. 

"Lucky  dog,"  laughed  his  friend. 
"One  of  your  privileges,  eh,  old  chap?" 

Instantly  in  Maida's  mind  flew  defiant 
cold  thoughts. 

"His  privilege.  Perhaps  he  thinks  so. 
Meanwhile,  I'll  change  this  face  I'm  shap- 
ing into  somebody  else's."  And  Tom 
worked  to  a  disadvantage  beside  a  face 
turned  persistently  away  from  him. 

Just  as  the  time  was  called  by  the  host- 
ess, Maida  turned  rather  coldly  to  Tom. 

"Aren't  you  using  me  very  shabbily?" 
he  asked,  with  a  suggestion  of  hurt  and 
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remorse  in  his  kind  eyes,  but  she  had  no 
time  to  reply. 

Later  everyone  was  congratulating  Tom 
O'Neill  on  his  success  in  winning  first 
prize.  Maida  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he 
heard  her  singing.  The  voice  and  the 
song  thrilled  him  as  he  made  his  way 
towards  the  piano,  only  to  find  another 
fellow  leaning  annoyingly  near  her,  turn- 
ing the  music.  So  he  stole  out  on  the 
balcony  to  study  the  stars  and  smoke  a 
consoling  cigar. 

He  went  on  dreaming  heedless  of  the 
gaiety  within,  and  when  he  began  to  grow 
chilled  he  strolled  in  and  sought  her  and 
found  her  at  length  in  the  conservatory 
behind  some  tall  sword  ferns.  He  rejoic- 
ed inwardly  at  finding  her  alone. 

"Of  what  are  you  thinking?"  he  asked 
gaily. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then 
she  said  softly — 

"I  was  thinking  of  that  dear  eld  hymn, 
'There  are  moments  when  we  like  to  be 
alone.'  " 

He  looked  down  at  her  and  said  in  a 
low,  hurt  tone — 

"I'm  sorry,  little  girl.  I  thought  at 
the  beginning  of  this  evening  there  was 
hope  for  me,  but  somehow  things  have 
become  very  plain  and  you  have  made  me 
understand  that  you  do  not  care.  But  if 
ever  your  heart  wants  me,  I  am  yours. 
Will  you  remember  that,  Maida?" 


She  did  not  reply,  and  he  placed  the 
plasticine  profile  so  like  her  own,  in  her 
hands  and  was  gone. 

"I'm  so  horribly  proud,"  she  moaned. 
"And  I  wanted  him  all  the  time." 

Next  day  the  newspapers  recorded  Tom 
O'Neill's  departure  for  the  West — and  a 
few  wondered  at  the  suddenness  of  his  go- 
ing. Maida  Grierson  took  little  interest 
in  the  season's  rush.  "Ever  and  ever,"  she 
told  herself ;  "  like  a  dear  little  song,  'if 
ever  your  heart  wants  me,  I'm  yours.'  " 

After  a  few  years  she  met  a  man  from 
the  West  who  knew  Tom. 

"Funniest  thing  about  O'Neill,"  he 
told  her,  "ne's  a  confirmed  bachelor  and 
half  the  girls  in  town  crazy  about  him. 
nursed  him  when  he  was  sick  though — 

"Was  he  ill?"  she  asked,  fearfully. 

"Horribly,"  he  answered.  "Poor  old 
chap,  and  he  was  constantly  raving  about 
a  girl  among  the  ferns  when  he  said 
'good-bye.'  Asked  me  over  and  over  if 
I  thought  she  would  ever  remember  if  she 
ever  wanted  him." 

"Is  he  quite  well  now?"  asked  the  girl, 
with  averted  eyes. 

"Oh,  sound  as  ever.  Fine  chap.  De- 
lighted to  have  had  thi9  chat  with  you, 
I'm  sure." 

Just  a  scrap  of  paper,  an  ordinary  tele- 
gram, turned  a  grey  day  into  one  all  blue 
for  Tom  O'Neill  a  few  days  later. 

"I  want  you.     Always  have.     Maida." 


HER    HEART 


I  am  so  proud  it  matters  not 

That  he  has  gone  away ; 
His  pleasantness  I  have  forgot — 

That  was  of  yesterday. 
No  pain  or  grief  my  spirit  wrings; 
Of  coming  joy  my  glad  heart  sings. 

Why  should  I  mourn  a  vanished  swain 

With  likely  lads  in  plenty. 
Or  strive  one  lost  love  to  regain 

When  new  loves  number  twenty? 
Of  truer  friends  I  have  no  lack. 
Yet — God  in  Heaven,  bring  him  back! 

— By  Ethel  Colson. 


Selling  a  Horse  for  $47,500.00 


By 


F.  C.   MacKenzie 


Note. — Mention  of  the  Clydesdale  horse  to  the  average  Scotchman  pro- 
duces an  effect  almost  equal  to  the  skirling  of  the  bag-pipes.  One  has  only  to 
study  the  faces  of  the  Canadian  exhibitors  at  our  leading  Canadian  horse  shows 
at  Guelph,  Toronto,  Ottawa  or  Brandon  to  note  the  symptoms  of  keen  delight 
and  appreciation  that  flit  across  them  luhen  a  "quality"  Clydesdale  with  its  bold, 
commanding  head,  its  springy  action  and  rotund  symmetry  walks  into  the  ring. 
The  old  horseman  will  entertain  you  far  an  hour,  sitting  on  hi»  hale  of  hay,  as 
he  talks  of  Prince  of  Wales,  old  Darnley,  a  McQueen,  Baron's  Pride,  or  now  the 
Baron  of  Buchlyvie. — Editor.  • 


IN  the  December  issue  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, there  appeared  an  article  on  the 
"Heavy  Draft  Horse  in  Canada. " 
Among  the  many  illustrations  used  was 
one  of  the  renowned  Clydesdale  Baron 
Buchlyvie,  which  was  selected  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  because  his  stock  was 
taking  such  a  prominent  place  in  Canadian 
importations.  The  picture  showed  him  to 
be  a  beautiful  animal,  and  it  is  this  type  of 
horse  that  many  a  Canadian  farmer  has 
sought  in  his  breeding  work  on  the  farm. 

It  was  not  altogether  a  surprise  then, 
upon  learning  that  the  noted  horse  was 
to  be  put  up  at  auction,  to  find  that  he  'had 
sold  for  the  highest  price  ever  recorded  for 
a  Clydesdale  in  Scotland,  that  of  $47,500. 

It  was  in  Ayr,  the  old  town  with  which 
the  poet,  Burns,  was  so  familiar,  that  the 
horse  was  put  up  at  auction  on  the  14th 
of  December,  as  the  result  of  a  dispute 
as  to  ownership.  Mr.  Wm.  Dunlop,  of 
Dunure  Mains,  Ayr,  and  James  Kilpat- 
rick,  of  Craigie  Mains,  Kilmarnock,  pur- 
chased Baron  Buchlyvie  in  the  year  1902 
from  his  breeder,  Mr.  Wm.  McKeich, 
Woodend,  Buchlyvie,  Stirlingshire,  for 
$3,500,  the  purchase  being  a  joint  venture. 

The  horse  is  now  12   vears  old.     Mr. 


Dunlop  alleged  that  in  1904,  Mr.  Kilpat- 
rick sold  his  half  share  to  him  for  $5,000. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  denied  the  sale,  and  said 
that  he  had  offered  to  make  the  deal  for 
$10,000,  but  that  he  demurred  on  the 
$5,000  deal.  Unfortunately,  there  were 
no  records  of  the  situation,  and  so  the  case 
went  from  court  to  court  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  horse 
should  be  put  up  at  auction,  and  so  the 
sale  was  brought  on  with  Mr.  James  Craig 
as  auctioneer.  About  five  thousand  people 
attended  the  sale.  Just  before  it  com- 
menced a  telegram  was  received  asking 
them  to  postpone  the  opening  until  the 
arrival  of  the  English  train.  Thus,  every- 
thing pointed  to  a  record  sale  being  made, 
as  the  court  case  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  the  breeders  of  Scotland,  while  the  re- 
putation of  the  Baron,  as  he  was  popularly 
called,  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  his 
noted  sire  Baron's  Pride. 

The  opening  bid  was  made  by  Mr.  Ren- 
nie,  a  butcher  of  Ayrshire,  who  has  re- 
cently taken  to  Clydesdales.  This  bid  was 
$15,000.  Mr.  Dunlop  added  $500,  and 
soon  the  bidding  reached  $20,000  from 
Mr.  Rennie.    At  this  stage,  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
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filtered  the  game,  and  as  Mr.  Dunlop  had 
ceased  to  bid,  it  became  a  contest  between 
him  and  an  unknown  bidder  in  the*  gal- 
lery. Excitement  was  keen,  and  the  auc- 
tioneer increased  the  interest  by  his  timely 
and  naive  remarks  on  the  figures.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  price  ran  up  to  $45,000. 
when  the  auctioneer  announced  that, 
"This  is  a  very  ragged  figure,  gentlemen." 
Bidding  now  dropped  to  advances  of 
$250.  When  $47,500  was  reached  the 
hammer  fell,  and  the  purchaser  was  an- 
nounced as  Mr.  Stephen. Mitchell. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  auctioneer  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Stephen  Mitchell  was 
the  purchasing  agent  for  Mr.  Wm  Dun- 
lop, and  that  the  horse  would  still  remain 
at  Dunure  Mains.  It  was  also  hinted  that 
the  first  bidder,  Mr.  Rennie  had  been  bid- 
ding for  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  so  that  the  whole 
fight  must  have  been  conducted  between 
the  two  litigants. 


Many  a  farmer  will  wonder  how  this 
horse  can  possibly  repay  his  owner  for  all 
this  expenditure.  He  is  12  years  old.  His 
sire,  Baron's  Pride,  is  now  22  years  old, 
and  still  useful.  Old  McQueen,  owned 
by  Graham  Bros.,  of  Claremont,  Ontario, 
was  23  years  old  when  he  died,  and  left 
some  valuable  stock  at  that  age. 

Therefore,  the  owner  can  safely  look 
forward  to  eight  or  ten  years  of  active 
service  in  the  life  of  this  animal.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  fees  alone  during  one 
year  will  amount  to  $11,000.  At  this  rate 
he  would  clear  his  purchase  price  in  less 
than  five  years.  Moreover,  the  enhanced 
value  of  his  foals  and  their  sale  by  private 
arrangement  with  the  breeders,  may  secure 
much  more  income  for  Mr.  Dunlop.  The 
sale  may  prove  to  be  a  rare  investment 
after  all. 


Baron  of  Buchlyvie,  the  horse  that  sold  for  $47,500.00. 


Snow  Flakes 


By  Winnifred  Cotter 


ALL  the  roads  leading  out  from  our 
little  centres  of  actual  knowledge 
and  consciousness  vanish  away  in- 
to mystery.  We  talk  about  the  scientific 
discoveries  of  the  age,  and  certainly  from 
the  utilitarian  standpoint  they  mark  a 
great  advance,  but  to  the  scientific  mind 
they  mean  little  more  than  further  reve- 
lations of  the  far  outlying  fields  that  still 
remain  unmapped,  unpentrated. 

The  best  of  our  intellectual  forces  are 
continually  at  work  along  the  frontiers  of 
the  tiny  realm  of  assured  fact  widening 
inch  by  inch  the  boundary  line,  pushing 
ahead  into  the  immense  unknown,  but 
every  advance  brings  back  still  further 
tidings  of  the  mystery  beyond. 

Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology — these  are 
among  the  names  we  have  given  to  the 
different  avenues  that  branch  into  that 
unknown.  Crystallography  is  another 
and  a  very  fascinating  one.  Certain  sub- 
stances such  as  lead,  sugar,  quartz,  etc., 
under  certain  conditions  assume  symme- 
trical and  well-defined  shapes.  Why  they 
do  this  nobody  knows.  The  laws  govern- 
ing crystallization  are  still  shrouded  in 
mystery.  But  a  whole  realm  of  wonder 
and  delight  lies  under  the  term.  We  must 


take  it  up  sometime,  but  to-day  I  want  to 
talk  about  one  branch  of  the  subject— that 
called  skeleton  crystals  by  the  scientists. 
Every  winter's  storm  brings  us  ample  il- 
lustration of  skeleton  crystals  in  the  tiny 
snowflakes  that  come  whirling  down  out 
of  space.  Did  you  ever  look  at  them 
through  a  magnifying  glass?  They  are 
like  filigree  stars,  six-rayed,  wrought  in 
the  most  fabulously  delicate  pattern. 
Moisture  that  might  be  precipitated  as 
rain  turns  at  a  lower  temperature  into 
snow,  having  been  changed  on  the  way  in- 
to these  wonderful,  fairy-like  shapes, 
What  causes  them  to  take  such  shapes  we 
cannot  tell.  We  haven't  yet  discovered 
the  secret  of  crystallography. 

The  patterns  on  the  window  panes 
these  frosty  mornings  bear  further  evi- 
dence of  the  marvellous  order  that 
reigns  in  this  realm  so  close  to  the  begin- 
ning of  things.  The  moisture  attracted  to 
and  condensed  on  the  glass  by  the  cold 
without,  leaves  its  mark  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite traceries  suggestive  of  forms  much 
farther  up  in  the  scale  of  development — 
trees,  ferns  and  all  the  varied  beauty  of 
forest  growth.  Is  there  not  something 
mysterious  in  this  fragile  foreshadowing 


A  beautiful  suowflake, 


Who  was  the  wizard? 
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of  the  shapes  wrought  out  in  substances 
and  reality  higher  up  in  the  scale?  As  if 
Nature  were  still  dreaming  of  things  to 
be. 

If  you  happen  to  be  short-sighted  you 
may  possibly  see  for  yourself  some  snowy 
day,  the  minute  six-rayed  crystals  that 
come  drifting  down  on  the  wind.  A  piece 
of  smooth  black  cloth  will  be  of  aid  in 
throwing  out  their  intricate  patterns. 

Of  course  you  must  try  it  out  of  doors, 
for  the  merest  breath  of  warmth  is  suffici- 
ent to  dissolve  them.  Like  everything  in 
nature  they  are  infinitely  varied — no  two 
alike.  You  will  see  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations  some  of  the  more  frequent 
forms.  These  are  six-sided  or  rayed, 
what  crystallographers  call  hexagonal. 
Very  occasionally  the  snowflakes  come  in 
trigonal  or  three-sided  form  as  shown  in 
one  of  the  pictures. 

An  observer  in  Vermont,  Mr.  Bently, 
hit  upon  a  clever  way  of  reproducing 
these  fragile  snowflake  crystals  sometime 
ago.  He  magnified  and  photographed 
them  simultaneously.  Of  course  it  had  to 
be  done  out  of  doors  and  with  great  care 
and  dexterity.  The  reproductions  we  give 
here  are  from  among  his  many  beautiful 
photographs.  You  may  notice  that  the 
fine  detail  in  some  is  slightly  blurred  as 
if  already  they  were  beginning  to  melt. 
In  others  every  line  is  still  clear,  and  one 
can  follow  the  marvellous  perfection  and 
finish  to  the  elaborate  design.  Thousands 
of  lovely  patterns  have  been  preserved  in 
this  way.     One  asks  in  vain  why  beauty 


such  as  this  should  be  wrought  in  perish- 
able form,  why  symmetry  and  order  are 
so  universal.  Perhaps  that  is  the  wrong 
way  round  to  put  it.  Order  is  an  under- 
lying and  essential  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  question  might  rather  be 
why  we  are  so  slow  in  perceiving  it  and  so 
indifferent  when  we  do.  I  believe  the  phil- 
osophers have  never  yet  agreed  on  a  defin- 
ition for  beauty,  whether  it  is  a  thing  out- 
side ourselves  or  entirely  subjective — but 
then,  the  philosophers  never  agree  on  any- 
thing! That  beauty  does  exist  is  one  of 
the  most  consoling  things  of  life.  Every 
snowflake,  insignificant  and  transient 
though  it  be,  bears  testimony  to  beauty's 
universality. 

This  is  how  one  of  our  poets,  Francis 
Thompson  of  lamented  memory,  describes 
the  snowflake: 

What  heart  could  have  thought  you? 
Past  our  devisal 
(0  filigree  petal!) 
Fashioned  so  purely, 
Fr agilely,  surely. 


Who  hammered  you,  wrought  you, 

From  argentine  vapour? 

"God  was  my  shaper, 

Passing  surmisal, 

He  hammered,  He  wrought  me, 

From  curled  silver  vapour. 

To  lust  of  His  mind: — 

Thou  could'st  not  have  thought  me! 

So  purely,  so  palely. 

Tinily,  surely. 

Mightily,  frailly, 

Insculped  and  embossed, 

With  His  hammer  of  wind, 

And  His  graver  of  frost." 


Note   the  delicate   tracery. 


No  two  are  alike— Nature's  wonderful  variety. 


Medical  Inspection  of  Schools 


Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy 
By 


Note. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  that  will  appear  in 
Farmer's  Magazine  on  this  subject.  Dr.  MacMurchy  as  a  Woman's  Institute 
lecturer,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  the  staff  of  Toronto  Medical  College,  is  particular- 
ly fitted  to  deal  with  this  important  question.  Opinion  in  older  countries  seems 
to  be  farther  advanced  on  the  importance  of  this  question.  The  question  of  the 
public  health  ought  to  be  of  more  importance  than  that  of  Mines  and  Power. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  attention  being  paid  to  this  subject  by  the 
Women's  Institutes.  The  demand  for  efficiency  in  our  people  necessitates 
some  reasonable  methods  in  dealing  with    the  question  of  public  health. 

— Editor. 


Introductory. 

WE  need  Medical  Inspection  in  our 
Schools  here,  because  we  have 
so  many  foreigners  coming  in." 
So  reads  a  letter  just  received  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Women's  Institute  in  A,  who 
wished  for  some  information  about  organ- 
izing Medical  Inspection  of  Schools  in  A. 
The  members  of  this  Women's  Institute 
wanted  to  discuss  the  subject  at  their  next 
meeting,  and  so  wrote  to  enquire  who 
should  appoint  the  Doctor  to  do  Medical 
Inspection  in  the  Schools  of  A.  How 
much  should  the  Doctor  be  paid?  Would 
it  do  for  the  Women's  Institute  to  arrange 
to  send  a  Doctor  into  the  Schools? 

A  is  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
town  of  about  1,000  inhabitants.  For- 
eigners are  beginning  to  come  to  it  and 
they  make  a  difference  in  the  Schools.  In- 
deed almost  all  over  Ontario  our  phenom- 
enal immigration  is  beginning  to  tell.  We 
have  in  Canada  about  7,000,000  people. 
We  have  now  entering  Canada  every  year 
thirty  times  as  many  immigrants  as  enter- 
ed the  United  States  when  they  had  7,000,- 
000  people.  Thirty  times  as  many  immi- 
grants! A  serious  matter  that.     The  ladv 


who  wrote  the  letter  was  right  in  men- 
tioning the  foreign  population  as  a  reason 
why  they  needed  Medical  Inspection  of 
Schools.  Some  of  these  new  Canadians 
are  all  ready  to  be  good  citizens — some  are 
not.  Our  ways  are  not  theirs.  Our  ideas 
of  cleanliness,  of  law,  of  education,  are  not 
theirs.  And  we  must  teach  them  our  best 
ways,  for  they  are  Canadians  too — they 
and  their  children. 

The  School-Child  as  a  Sanitary  Re- 
former. 

The  quickest  way  to  reach  the  inside  of 
the  Italian's  home,  or  the  Jew's  home,  or 
the  home  of  the  Russian,  or  the  Pole,  is  to 
give  a  message  to  his  little  boy  or  girl. 
Grown  up  people  are  hard  to  teach.  They 
do  not  want  to  change  their  ways.  But 
children — especially  foreign  children — 
are  easy  to  teach.  They  want  to  learn. 
Tell  them  about  the  commercial  value  of 
cleanliness — about  how  the  "'Health 
Office"  "won't  let  you  to  have  fruit  at  the 
shop-door  with  no  cover  against  the  dust 
any  more" — and  they  take  that  idea  home 
with  them  and  it  reaches  the  parental  ear 
three  times  a  day  or  so  with  a  strict  incis- 
iveness  which  no  policeman's  voice  could 
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equal.  "Teacher,  please  ask  the  School 
Doctor  and  the  nurse  to  give  me  a  card 
for  the  Dispensaries.  Rebecca,  she  went 
to  the  Dispensaries  to  put  her  tonsils  out 
and  she  don't  have  sore  throat  no  more." 
They  are  anxious  to  have  what  is  going 
and  the  chance  of  getting  something  for 
nothing  is  ever  present  to  their  minds. 

Another  reason  that  Medical  Inspection 
of  Schools  works  well  with  our  foreign 
population  is  that  they  are  made  accustom- 
ed to  officialism  and  the  sight  of  a  printed 
card  predisposes  them  for  more,  to  instant 
and  unquestioning  obedience  than  it 
would  the  children  of  the  native  born  and 
their  parents. 

Reasons  for   Medical   Inspection. 

However,  we  are  not  so  concerned  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  School  Medical  In- 
spection by  the  new  Canadians  as  with 
the  reasons  for  it.  On  the  average,  the 
health  and  constitution  of  the  foreign 
children  is  not  as  good  as  our  own.  Our 
standard  of  cleanliness  is  none  too  high. 
But  theirs  is  lower,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  and  because  of  the  disease  which 
dirt  always  brings,  School  Medical  Inspec- 
tion should  be  secured  first  for  schools 
where  there  is  a  large  foreign  population. 

Importance  of  Organization. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Institute 
was  right  again  in  dealing  first  with  the 
question  of  organization.  We  gain  time 
in  the  end  by  carefully  considering  organ- 
ization. Who  should  appoint  the  School 
Doctor?  Now  that  the  Women's  Insti- 
tutes are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  interest  will  help 
to  bring  about  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  Legislature  of 
Ontario. 

Legislation. 

About  seven  years  ago,  a  clause  was 
added  to  the  Ontario  Public  Schools  Act, 
authorizing  Trustees  or  Board  of  Educa- 
tion "to  provide  and  pay  for  Medical  and 
Dental  Inspection  of  Schools."  This,  of 
course,  only  gives  permission.  It  is  not 
compulsory  and  in  consequence  it  has  not 
been  widely  adopted.  Little  has  been  done. 
They  did  not  have  to  do  anything.  Tor- 
onto,  Hamilton,   Brantford  and  London 


all  have  a  measure  of  Medical  Inspection 
of  Schools,  but  the  first  named  city  is  the 
only  one  where  Medical  Inspection  of 
Schools  is  regularly  organized. 

A  Good  Act  in  British  Columbia. 

British  Columbia  has  the  best  Act  in 
Canada.  It  was  passed  in  1910,  and  is 
compulsory.  It  is  entitled  "An  Act  to  Pro- 
vide for  the  Medical  Inspection  of 
Schools."  It  provides  that  the  School 
Trustees  of  every  city  and  of  every 
rural  municipality  shall  appoint  a  duly 
qualified  medical  practitioner  as  School 
Health  Inspector.  For  districts  not  in 
cities  or  municipalities  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  must  make  similar 
appointments  and  the  whole  service  is  ad- 
ministered bv  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health,  Dr.  C.  J.  Fagan,  Chief  Health 
Officer,  being  in  charge. 

In  all  countries  where  Medical  Inspec- 
tion of  Schools  has  been  a  success,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  that  is  the  Educa- 
tion Department  or  an  other  Chief  Edu- 
cational Authority,  has  a  Medical  Adviser 
or  Chief  Medical  Officer,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  advise,  guide,  organize  and  make  suc- 
cessful and  efficient,  the  Medical  Inspec- 
tion of  Schools. 

Seven  Sanitary  Districts  for  Ontario. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  for  Ontario,  a  great  step 
in  advance  was  taken.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  Chief  Health  Officer  for  Ontario,  Dr. 
John  W.  S.  McCullough,  that  the  Province 
should  be  divided  into  Seven  Sanitary 
districts,  and  that  over  each  district  should 
be  placed  a  Health  Officer  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Government  but  paid  by  the  District 
in  which  he  works.  This  is  a  progressive 
and  excellent  plan  and  will  be  productive 
of  much  good.  The  appointment  of 
Health  Officers  just  now  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  does  not  work  well  anywhere 
except  in  the  large  cities.  The  salary  is 
nominal  or  nothing,  and  the  Doctor  de- 
pends on  his  practice  for  his  income.  It 
must  be  evident  when,  for  example,  scar- 
let fever  breaks  out,  the  Doctor  cannot  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office  as  to  quaran- 
tine, without  making  many  enemies  and 
destroying  his  own  practice  and  income. 
No  one  can  afford  to  do  that,  and  so  the 
work  is  often  not  done,  to  the  loss  and 
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danger  of  the  community.  But  if  we  had 
seven  independent  health  officers  in  the 
Seven  Sanitary  Districts  of  Ontario,  it 
would  be  a  great  administrative  advantage 
to  make  the  Sanitary  Officer  of  the  Dis- 
trict, Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools 
too,  and  so  the  organization  would  be  good. 
It  is  the  modern  tendency  to  unify  all 
Health  work  under  one  head — the  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health. 

Another  way  would  be  to  have  the 
Board  of  Trustees  appoint  a  Doctor.  This 
is  a  good  plan  too,  and  has  been  successful, 
especially  in  large  cities. 

Working  Together. 

First  great  principle  of  Medical  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools  is — "We  must  all  work  to- 
gether." Parents,  teachers,  Inspectors, 
Principal,  Medical  Health  Officers,  School 
Medical  Officers,  School  Nurses  and  all  of 
the  authorities,  This  will  get  over  almost 
any  difficulty. 

The   School    Doctor   is   Careful    eor 
Others. 

It  is  always  understood,  and  is  a  point 
of  professional  honor,  that  no  doctor, 
whether  as  a  School  Medical  Officer,  or  in 
any  other  way,  ever  in  the  slightest  degree 
interferes  with  any  other  doctor  or  his 
patients.  Thus,  for  example,  so  far,  in 
Canada  at  least,  the  School  Doctor  is  not 
allowed  to  treat  patients.  He  and  the 
School  Nurse  merely  refer  any  child  re- 
quiring medical  care  to  his  own  family 
doctor,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  family  doctor  gives  the 
required  treatment  and  the  child  is  bene- 
fited. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  May  Appoint. 

Probably  the  best  course  for  the  Wom- 
en's Institute  in  A  to  adopt  would  be  to 
request  the  Board  of  Education  to  appoint 
a  school  Doctor  and  a  school  nurse.  It 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  offer  to  defray 
the  expense  of  this  for  one  month  or  three 
months,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Institute 
to  do  so.  But  it  might  not.  Much  de- 
pends on  local  conditions.  After  all,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  should  pay  the  Medical 
Inspector. 

Should  be  Compulsory. 

It  is  possible  that  before  long  Medical 
Inspection  of  Schools  may  be  made  com- 


pulsory in  Ontario.  If  that  is  the  case  the 
question  of  organization  will,  no  doubt,  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  this  movement  and 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

Duties  of  Medical  Officer. 

The  duties  of  the  Medical  Inspector  of 
Schools  are  numerous  and  responsible.  It 
is  desirable  that  all  children  should  be 
seen  by  the  Doctor  on  entering  school  and 
about  once  a  year  if  possible  during  school 
life,  or  oftener  if  the  child  is  suffering 
from  any  defect  or  disorder.  The  Doctor 
should  also  have  a  general  oversight  of  the 
planning  Sanitation  and  cleanliness  of  all 
school  buildings,  and  should  take  adequate 
means  to  prevent  the  introduction  and 
spread,  in  school,  of  all  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases,  including  skin  diseases. 
Finally,  some  connection  must  be  made 
with  the  home,  for  in  many  cases  it  is  not 
the  school  life  of  the  child  which  is  at 
fault,  but  the  home  life. 

The  Parents  Invited. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  invite  the 
parents  to  be  present  when  the  Doctor  first 
examines  the  child.  In  London,  England, 
for  example,  a  card  is  sent  to  the  parent, 
on  which  is  stated  the  time  the  doctor  will 
be  at  the  school  and  the  probable  time 
wThen  this  particular  child  wrill  be  examin- 
ed, and  a  polite  request  is  added  that  the 
parent  will  attend,  concluding  with  these 
words — -"Your  presence  will  be  a  great 
help." 

The  School  Nurse — Building  the 
Bridge. 

The  school  nurse  is  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. 
Her  assistance  is  invaluable  to  the  Doctor, 
and  she  can  do  a  great  deal  for  the  chil- 
dren. But  it  is  in  the  home  that  her  work 
counts  for  most.  She  can  help  the  mother, 
show  her  how  to  do  things  for  the  child- 
ren, make  herself  acceptable  as  a  friendly 
and  confidential  adviser,  take  the  children, 
wrhen  necessary  to  the  Hospital  or  Dispen- 
sary for  treatment,  look  about  for  help  of 
various  kinds  where  she  finds  destitution, 
inform  the  teacher  and  the  School  Doc- 
tor of  home  conditions  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  child's  condition  and  wel- 
fare, and  generally  "build  the  bridge"  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school. 
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Catch     the     Gleam 


A    Call    to    Usefulness 

BY    THE    EDITOR 

It  was  said  after  the  last  Dominion  election,  and  I  believe  was 
realized  by  people  more  than  ever  before,  that  sentiment  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agencies  for  good  or  bad  in  the  human  race. 

Sentiment  is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  which  means  to 
think,  but  it  has  become  somewhat  dis-asso dated  from  this  mean- 
ing and  takes  on  something  after  the  spirit  of  romance — that  can- 
not exactly  be  called  at  all  times  sensibleness. 

Nevertheless,  the  national  sentiment  changes  from  time  to 
time.  Like  the  wind,  nobody  can  tell  whence  it  comes  or  whither 
it  goeth.  It  may  be  said  that  ideas  are  the  component  parts  of 
sentiment. 

An  idea  is  born  of  some  mind.  It  catches  the  imagination  of 
a  neighbor  and  so  spreads  like  the  intelligence  begotten  by  the 
beacons  of  war  on  the  hills  of  old  Caledonia.  What,  then,  is  the 
value  of  an  idea?    One  cannot  calculate  it  in  dollars  and  cents. 

When  the  farmer  gets  an  idea  about  the  value  of  a  regenerated 
wheat,  a  thousand  dollar  prize  is  not  the  only  outcome,  a  nation  is 
blessed  by  his  creations. 

The  experimentalist  has  an  idea  that  he  can  unite  the  good 
qualities  of  several  varieties  of  grain  by  hybridation.  The  O.A.C. 
number  21  barley  and  the  new  number  74  oat  of  Ontario  are  ex- 
amples of  this. 

One  Woman's  Institute  had  an  idea  that  the  village  school 
property  was  unsanitary,  grew  too  many  burdocks,  and  in  every 
way  gave  a  bad  impression  upon  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  burdocks  gave  away  to  roses. 

In  fact,  the  history  of  the  Woman's  Institute  movement  in 
Ontario  is  one  series  of  good  ideas.  They  have  proven  that  they 
can  do  things,  and  do  them  for  thegood  of  mankind  in  general. 

The  annual  report  just  issued  is  full  of  meat  about  this  move- 
ment.    Blessed  is  she,  above  women,  who  follows  the  gleam. 
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Some    Beacon    Fires 


"May  it  be  true  of  us  all  what  ivas  said  by  a  German  writer 
of  a  woman:  'Men  at  her  side  grew  nobler,  girls  purer  and  all 
through  the  town  the  children  were  happier  that  pulled  at  her 
gown.'  " — Mrs.  William  Bacon,  Orillia. 

"The  great  draw-back  of  country  life  is  the  monotony  to 
which  ice  are  exposed,  and  these  Woman's  Institutes  are  the  most 
Providential  devices  for  breaking  the  monotony/' — Rev.  Canon 
Cody,  Toronto. 

"Only  the  fearless  in  good  work  and  public  spirit  would  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  many  of  the  questions  which  noiv  are  receiving 
consideration  by  the  Institutes." — Supt.  George  A.  Putnam, 
Toronto. 

"The  woman  who  cannot  be  happy  and  contented  on  the 
farm  is  certainly  to  be  pitied,  as  she  would  be  more  unhappy  and 
more  discontented  as  house-maker  or  house-keeper  in  any^  other 
walk  of  life.  Giddiness  is  not  happiness." — Mrs.  Kitchen,  St. 
George. 

"If  it  were  possible  to  throw  on  the  screen  the  number  of 
lives  that  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the 
last  12  years  from  'preventable  disease,  and  if  we  sent  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  Parliament  Buildings  that  one-tenth  part  of  that 
number  of  good  Jersey  and  Holstein  calves  had  died  last  year  from 
preventable  diseases,  there  would  be  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cab- 
inet at  once  and  a  fabulous  amount  of  money  voted  immediately 
to  overcome  this  awful  plague." — Dr.  C.  H.  Hastings,  M.H.O., 
Toronto. 

"Those  were  the  days  of  the  good  old-fashioned  paring  bee,  and 
the  quilting  bee  and  the  carpet-making  bee — bees  of  all  kinds. 
Wherever  there  was  work  to  be  done  in  which  the  woman  could 
co-operate,  there  was  co-operation.  But  agriculture  has  changed. 
The  factory  system  has  come  in  and  as  a  result  there  has  dropped 
out  of  the  life  of  the  home  a  great  many  of  those  elements  which 
gave  it  its  warmth,  its  homelikeness  and  its  sociability." — C.  C. 
James,  C.M.G.,  Toronto. 

"Money  does  not  constitute  life,  but  the  home  which  has  been 
handed  to  you,  the  home  of  beauty,  the  home  around  which  your 
associations  gather;  the  home  from  which  your  childhood  has 
issued,  the  home  that  you  can  transmit  to  others  is  an  asset  that 
you  cannot  possibly  estimate  in  so  many  dollars.  In  the  words  of 
an  English  writer:  'It  is  not  poverty  but  it  is  the  want  of  interests 
that  has  been  the  cause  of  social  misery.'" — Dr.  Falconer,  Pres. 
Toronto  University. 
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Spring  Suits 


Smart  Spring  suit  in  the  fashionable  white 
serge".  The  cut-away  coat  has  the  new  small 
collar  and  large  revers  of  black  satin  and 
heavy  lace  and  the  cuffs  of  the  coat  sleeves 
are  finished  to  match  while  the  closing  is  ac- 
complished by  a  fancy  frog.  The  narrow 
skirt  shows  a  novel  one-sided  tunic  effect. 


Black  satin  suit  with  trimming  touches  of 
fringe  and  lines  of  buttons.  The  coat  is 
slightly  cut-away  and  buttons  over  in  one- 
sided effect  with  three  handsome  buttons  and 
bound  button  holes.  The  four-gored  skirt  has 
a  double  panel  effect  trimmed  with  buttons 
and  simulated  button -holes.  Courtesy  Novi 
Modi  Costume  Co.,   Toronto. 
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Suit  of  navy  blue  bengaline,  showing  the 
new  rounded  collar  and  peplum  skirted  coat 
with  the  waist  partly  gathered  into  the  pep- 
lum at  the  back.  The  wide  tuck,  as  a  finish  to 
the  back  of  the  skirt,  is  a  very  recent  touch. 


This  smart  Paris  gown  of  radium  taffeta 
in  pink,  gold  and  grey  shows  many  new  fea- 
tures. The  narrow  skirt  and  elbow  sleeves 
are  edged  with  pinked  out  frills  showing  con- 
siderable fullness,  while  a  like  neck  finish  of 
lace  and  net  is  continued  into  a  position  at 
the  back. 
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Some  Pretty  Effects 


Dress  of  cotton  crepe  trimmed  with  bands 
of  agaric,  or  looped  Turkish  towelling.  The 
front  of  the  waist  shows  a  square  sailor  col- 
lar which  continues  over  the  shoulders  and 
down  the  back,  forming  a  pointed  basque 
caught  under  a  belt  of  green  leather.  Large 
buttons,  covered  to  match  the  belt,  close  the 
dress  in  front. 


Suit  of  ratine,  showing  new  collar  effect- 
the  revers  being  of  the  cloth  and  the  collar 
of  another  material.  Military  trimming  of 
braid  and  buttons  trim  the  front  of  the  cut- 
away coat. 
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Advanced  Styles  for  1912 


Advance  Vienna  model  of  striped  woolen 
material,  the  three-gored  skirt  having  side 
panel  and  bands  of  the  cloth  used  in  hori- 
zontal fashion.  Vertical  and  horizontal  panels 
compose  the  coat,  and  other  new  features  are 
the  rounded  fronts  and  limp  collar  of  ribbed 
silk  and   black  satin. 


Advance  Vienna  model  of  navy  serge,  the 
two-gored  skirt  having  pleats  let  in  at  each 
side  and  three-tier  tunic  effect  of  stitched 
bands  of  cloth.  The  coat  has  a  stitched  on 
basque  or  peplum,  into  which  the  back  is 
slightly  fulled.  The  sleeves  have  the  wide 
cuff  and  are  three-quarter  length,  and  the  neck 
finish  is   of  folded  black  satin. 


House  Helps 

rOR    THE 

Farm  Kitchen 

WlNNIFRED  MaRCHAND 
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Note.— Farmer's  Magazine  will  pay  25c.  for  accepted  ideas  for 
this  column.  Address  it  to  Winnifred  Marchand,  care  of  Farmer's 
Magazine,   143  University  Ave.,  Toronto,     No  manuscript  returned. 


To   Boil   Cracked   Eggs 

If  the  shell  of  an  egg  is  cracked,  it  may 
be  boiled  without  the  contents  exuding. 
First  moisten  the  shell  about  the  crack 
and  then  cover  with  salt. 

L.    B.    G. 

To    Kill    Cooking   Odors 

Dried  orange-peel  allowed  to  smolder  on 
a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  or  an  old  shovel 
will  kill  any  bad  odor  in  a  room,  and 
leave  a  fragrant  one  behind. 

w.  t.  c. 

Odor  of  Fresh  Paint 

To  remove  the  smell  of  fresh  paint,  put 
a  pail  of  cold  water  in  the  room  and 
change  it  every  two  or  three  hours. 

A.    E.    B. 

To  Carry  Your  Watch  in  Safety 

When  carrying  the  watch  in  an  inse- 
cure place,  as  in  a  belt  or  shallow  pocket, 
slip  the  ring  into  a  concealed  eyeglass 
hook  and  its  safety  is  secure, 

E.  B. 

When  Postage  Stamps  Stick 

Place  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  on  top  of 
them  and  pass  over  with  a  hot  iron.  This 
no 


loosens  the  stamps,  and  does  not  remove 
the  gum  on  the  back. 

f.  w. 

To  Revive  Flowers 

To  revive  wilted  flowers,  try  putting  in 
lukewarm  water,  rather  than  cold.  Many 
flowers  (either  wild  or  cultivated)  will 
never  revive  in  cold  water,  but  will  re- 
spond to  the  warm-water  process. 

e.  c. 

Home-Made  Cleanser 

There  are  many  cleansers  offered  for 
sale,  but  how  is  this  for  a  home-made  one? 
Take  some  stove  ashes,  and  put  through 
a  sieve.  Add  five  cents'  worth  of  lump 
ammonia,  powdering  it  first.  Sift  the  two 
ingredients  well  together,  and  keep  in  a 
covered  jar.  Use  with  a  dampened  cloth 
for  all  cleansing  purposes. 

E.   H.  G. 

When    Heating    Flatirons 

When  heating  flatirons,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  lift  and  wipe  them  after  being  on 
the  stove  a  few  seconds,  as  the  moisture 
caused  by  the  first  heating  causes  them  to 
become  rusty  if  they  are  left  until  they 
are  thoroughly  heated.  This  will  also 
save  the  labor  of  cleaning  them  when 
ironing.  e.  j.  c. 
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To   Save    Favorite   Patterns 

Cut  patterns  for  aprons  and  undercloth- 
ing, which  can  be  used  from  year  to  year, 
from  cloth,  as  they  require  no  pinning 
since  the  goods  clings  together.  Neither 
do  they  tear,  and,  as  the  patterns  can  be 
cut  from  discarded  garments,  there  is  no 
expense  connected  with  them. 

A.  E.  B. 

Preventing  a    Blister 

A  blister  is  almost  sure  to  form  from  a 
burn  if  it  is  not  taken  care  of.  To  avoid 
it,  mix  quickly  equal  portions  of  olive 
oil  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  apply 
to  the  burn.  Then  cover  with  a  piece 
of  soft  linen.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  more 
quickly  obtained,  and  is  almost  as  good: 
Put  on  the  burn  dry,  cover  with  a  cloth, 
and  then  keep  wet. 

F.   L.   G. 

To    Kill  Plant  Worms 

During  the  winter  months,  houseplants 
are  frequently  attacked  by  destructive 
worms.     Their  presence  is  indicated  by  a 


sudden  drooping  of  foliage  and  a  general 
decline  of  vigor.  Yet  there  is  no  outward 
sign  of  the  underground  siege.  A  good 
way  to  exterminate  these  pests  is  found 
by  pushing  into  the  earth,  near  the  plant, 
a  number  of  parlor  matches,  sulphur  end 
down.  The  fumes  of  sulphur  destroy  the 
animal  life,  yet  are  not  injurious  to  the 
vegetable  life  of  the  plant. 

G.  W.  D. 


To  Keep   Mice  Away 

Place  green  mint  leaves  around  in 
holes,  closets,  etc.,  where  mice  are  likely 
to  roam,  and  the  mice  will  leave  the 
house  in  a  short  time. 

e.  j.  c. 


Match  Scratches  on  Walls 

Marks  made  by  scratchng  matches  on 
the  wall  can  be  removed  by  rubbing 
lightly  with  a  piece  of  cut  lemon;  then 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  whiting,  and 
finally  washed  with  warm  water  and  soap. 

w.  t.  c. 


Visions  of  the  good  old  Summer  time. 


Our  Pattern  Department 

Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 


NOTE— To  the  woman  sending  in  one  new  subscription  to 
"  Farmer's  Magazine  "  for  one  year,  any  five  patterns  will  be 
sent  free   of  charge. 


LADIES'    32-INCH    LENGTH    COAT 

5697.  Here  is  a  clever  design  for  a  coat  that  any 
woman  can  easily  fashion  as  the  lines  are  simple 
to  follow.  It  is  32  inches  in  length  and  is  gored  to 
shoulder  at  front  and  back. 

Broadcloth,  serge  or  any  of  the  appropriate  wash 
materials   may   be  used. 


GIRLS'   DOUBLE   BREASTED   COAT. 

5692.  For  a  warm,  serviceable  coat  for  the  small 
girl  no  nicer  design  could  be  followed  than  the  one 
here  shown. 

Cheviot  is  a  good  suggestion  for  the  making  of 
the  garment  and  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  velvet 
an  effective  touch  is  imparted. 


5697 


The  pattern  5697  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  5%  yards  of  27-inch 
material. 

The    above    pattern    can    be    obtained    by    sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
112 
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The  pattern  5692  is  cut  in  sizes  4  to  12  years 
Medium  size  requires  2  yards  of  44-inch  material 
and   %  yard  of  24-inch  velvet. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
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Both  waist  and  skirt  close  at  the  side  of  the  front. 

Cashmere,  challis,  messaline,  broadcloth,  henrietta 
and  novelty  materials  in  stripes  and  checks  will  be 
pretty   in   this  style. 

The  pattern  5643  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
44-inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


momm  5696 


LADIES'   DRESS. 

5643.  This  simple  dress  is  in  the  new  style  so 
mueh  liked  for  one-piece  dresses.  The  closing  is 
in  front  and  is  double  breasted,  and  a  small  tuck  is 
placed  at  the  shoulders  in  front.  The  skirt  has  six 
gores  and  is  arranged  with  panel  in  front  and  back. 


GIRL.S'  DRESS. 

5696.  A  dainty  little  school  frock  is  here  shown. 
The  skirt  may  be  plaited  or  gathered  and  the  large 
sailor  collar  may  be  round   or  square  at  back. 

Chambray,  madras  or  linen  can  be  used  for  de- 
velopment. 

The  pattern  5696  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years.  Me- 
dium size  requires  SV2  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
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given  that  can  be  made  with  standing  collar  or  in 
the  smart  open-neck  style.  The  two-piece  skirt  ha» 
a  panel  at  front  and  back. 

The  outline  of  the  collar  and  revers  is  very  good 
and  lends  a  trig  style  to  the  model.  This  is  a  good 
suggestion  for  a  linen  frock,  while  other  appropri- 
ate materials  are  poplin,  pique,  foulard  or  serge. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inhes  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  5%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


5693 


IiADIES'  EMPIRE  DRESS. 

5699.  Nothing  could  be  prettier  for  general  wear 
than  the  dress  shown  in  this  design.  The  garment 
closes  at  the  front  and  is  made  with  elevated  waist- 
line  that    has    proved   so   popular.     A  Chemisette   is 
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MISSES'   AND    SMALL.   WOMEN'S   DRESS. 

5694.  A  pretty  dress  suited  for  many  purposes  and 
one  that  possesses  many  of  the  accepted  features  of 
the  prevailing  styles.  The  dress  closes  at  the  front, 
a  good  point  that  does  not  require  a  recommenda- 
tion to  any  woman.  The  use  of  the  chemisette  is 
optional. 

Woolen  or  wash  materials  can  be  used  to  equal 
advantage. 

The  pattern  5694  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years. 
Medium  size  requires   5  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 

ONE-PIECE   BLOUSE. 

5430.  The  body-and-sleeve  in  one  idea  is  the  main 
characteristic  of  this  blouse.  The  diagram  shows 
how  very  simple  it  is.  An  inexperienced  sewer  could 
make  it  without  the  least  difficulty  and  be  well 
satisfied   with   the  finished   garment. 

For  making  the  blouse,  striped  madras,  gingham, 
percale  and   flannel  are   suggested. 

The  pattern  5430  is  cut  in  sizes  4  to  10  years.  For 
6  years  it  requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


Agricultural    Queries 


This  department  is  opened  for  the  use  of  our  subscribers.  All  questions 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  s  Magazine,  ll^S  University 
Avenue,  Toronto,  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Names 
are  not  published  as  only  the  initials  are  used.  The  answer  will  appear  in  the 
first  issue  after  the  arrival  of  the  question. 


W.  H.  G.,  Ontario. — What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  with  a  bunch  of  young 
pigs  which  are  not  thriving  well?  Al- 
though they  get  fairly  good  feed  but  not 
much  milk  they  do  not  seem  to  grow.  The 
hair  is  rough  and  some  of  them  have  a 
short  cough  at  times. 

Answer. — From  the  somewhat  meagre 
description  of  your  pigs  I  would  say  that 
they  were  troubled  with  what  is  called 
lung  worms.  A  half  teaspoonful  of  tur- 
pentine to  each  pig  in  their  milk  given 
every  three  days  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
with  regular  feeding  and  care  will  effect 
a  decided  change. 


R.A.L.,  Nova  Scotia. — My  farm  con- 
sists of  considerable  broken  land,  but  it 
grows  good  grass  and  white  clover  in 
abundance.  Would  you  advise  the  rais- 
ing of  a  few  sheep,  and  if  so  what  breed? 
Where  could  I  get  them?  Would  it  be  a 
profitable  venture? 

Answer. — You  will  get  a  good  reply  to 
this  question  by  sending  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  at  Ottawa  for  a  copy  of 
Messrs.  Dryden  and  Ritch's  report  on  the 
sheep  industry  in  Canada.  It  deals  well 
with  conditions  in  your  province.  In  our 
opinion  I  would  say  by  all  means  get 
some  sheep  and  protect  them  from  dogs 
by  erecting  woven  wire  fencing.  Taken 
along  with  any  farm  operations  you  will 
find  this  part  of  your  work  most  interest- 
ing and  profitable.     It    does    not    take  a 
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great  deal  of  feed  to  keep  10  ewes  and  you 
are  sure  of  a  market  for  both  the  mutton 
and  wool.  If  you  keep  them  pure  bred 
you  have  a  chance  to  sell  several  of  the 
lambs  for  better  price.  As  to  breeds  it  is 
best  to  use  the  one  that  predominates  in 
your  section,  but  in  all  events  keep  the 
ones  that  you  think  the  most  of.  I  would 
think  the  Down  breeds  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  you  there.  The  names  of 
some  breeders  would  be  sent  to  you  priv- 
ately if  stamps  were  enclosed  for  this  pur- 
pose.— F.M.C. 


B.J.L.,  Ontario. — What  would  you 
recommend  for  canker  blight  on  apple 
trees?  Does  lime-sulphur,  as  a  winter 
spray,  do  any  good  for  this  disease? 

Answer. — The  best  way  to  handle  this 
blight  is  to  go  over  your  trees  carefully  in 
the  winter  and  cut  out  all  limbs  that  show 
any  signs  of  canker.  Scrape  thoroughly 
the  place  where  the  canker  appears  and 
wash  with  some  antiseptic  solution  such 
as  corrosive  sublimate  but  be  careful  with 
it  as  it  is  poison.  Where  a  large  limb  is 
taken  away  it  is  well  to  paint  over  the 
wound.  Spraying  with  lime-sulphur  in 
the  winter  time  is  a  first-class  method  to 
keep  this  canker  down  as  an  aid  to  your 
pruning. 

W.L.J. ,  St.  Joseph  Island. — It  seems  to 
me  that  the  fruit  growers  of  Canada  have 
overlooked  the  opportunities    of    this  is- 
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land  of  ours.  I  think  that  fruit  trees 
could  be  profitably  grown  here  and  if  you 
know  of  the  best  varieties  to  suit  this 
northern  climate  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  this  question  answered  in  the  next 
issue. 

Answer. — This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  question  of  successful  fruit  growing 
in  the  island  has  been  brought  to  our  no- 
tice. It  looks  good  for  a  successful  or- 
charding of  several  hardy  varieties.  The 
best  ones  to  plant,  we  should  say,  are  the 
Duches,  the  Alexander,  the  Baxter  and 
the  Yellow  Transparent.  You  ought  to 
find  an  easy  market  for  these  good  var- 
ieties. 


tent.  You  could  overcome  the  evil  effects 
of  alkali  in  your  land  by  sowing  gypsum 
on  the  soil  every  year.  This  would  form 
a  compound  which  would  easily  wash  out 
and  does  not  interefere  with  your  vegeta- 
tion. 


F.  McQ.,  Manitoba. — What  is  the  best 
work  that  treats  of  the  value  of  feeds  and 
the  science  of  feeding  beef  cattle  and 
where  could  I  get  it? 

Answer. — The  standard  work  to-day 
is  Prof.  Henry's  book  on  Feeding.  It  can 
be  secured  from  the  publisher  or  from 
this  office  for  $2.00. 


W.J. A.,  Alberta. — I  have  an  artesian 
well  on  my  place,  the  water  of  which  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It 
flows  about  30  gallons  a  minute  and  is  the 
only  water  available  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses of  my  small  garden  and  orchard.  Is 
there  any  way  that  this  salt  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  useful  one  for  the  soil? 

Answer. — It  is  possible  to  neutralize 
the  soda  by  nitric  acid  which  converts  it 
into  sodium  nitrate,  which  is  a  highly  es- 
teemed fertilizer.  This,  however,  might 
not  be  wise  on  your  part  in  such  a  small  ex- 


R.A.B.,  British  Columbia, — I  saw  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine  the 
possibility  of  fruit  raising  in  St.  John 
River  Valley,  New  Brunswick,  my  old 
home  province.  Who  would  be  the  best 
person  to  correspond  with  in  order  to  get 
some  information  on  farms  for  sale  and 
so  forth? 

Answer. — Mr.  A.  G.  Turney,  Provin- 
cial Horticulturist,  at  Fredericton,  will, 
no  doubt,  be  able  to  &ive  yon  the  informa- 
tion desired. 


A  combined  harvester  hauled  by  more  than  30   horses   on   a  steep   hill. 


Farm  Information  in  Bulletins 

and  Books 

A  Review  of  Current  Farm  Publications 

By  The  Editor 


The  Sheep  Industry 

EVER  since  the  appointment  of 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Dryden  and  W.  T. 
Bitch  by  the  late  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment to  investigate  the  wool  and  mut- 
ton industries  of  Canada,  the  public  have 
been  more  or  less  anxiously  awaiting  their 
recommendations. 

Their  report  is  now  to  hand  and  will  be 
mailed  to  anyone  desiring  a  copy,  by  the 
Live  Stock  Commissioner  at  Ottawa.  The 
bulletin  takes  up  exhaustively  the  condi- 
tion of  sheep  raising  in  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Canada,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  mutton  and  of  wool.  Compari- 
sons are  made  and  much  valuable  data 
given  with  the  Sheep  husbandry  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  A  con- 
siderable section  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  wool,  while  the  last  chapter  gives  their 
recommendations.  In  all  there  are  some 
80  illustrations. 

A  casual  reading  is  sufficient  to  show 
us  that  the  commissioners  have  dealt  with 
the  subject  in  a  thorough  and  painstaking 
manner  and  that  much  valuable  data  has 
.teen  secured. 

The  two  things  that  stand  out  in  this 
report  in  regard  to  the  shortage  of  sheep 
in  Canada  are:  First,  the  lack  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  farmers  as  to 
the  proper  rearing  of  sheep,  production 
of  mutton  to  suit  the  tastes,  and  the  grad- 
ing and  care  of  wool;  secondly,  the  low 
prices  for  the  wool  are  not  due  to  the 
manufacturers  or  to  the  tariff.  The  manu- 
facturers want  more  wool  than  they  can 
get,  but  the  indiscriminate  way  the  fleeces 
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are  handled  in  Canada  makes  it  unprofit- 
able for  them  to  pay  more  than  they  do. 

In  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  they  find 
much  land  that  could  profitably  be  given 
to  sheep  raising  The  Maritime  Provinces 
are  particularly  well  adapted  for  this  in- 
dustry, but  the  farmers  there  seem  to  know 
very  little  about  the  proper  care  and 
growth  of  mutton  and  wool.  In  the 
western  provinces  the  prevalence  of  weeds 
and  the  demand  for  mutton  makes  it  pos- 
sible a  thriving  industry.  "Manitoba 
alone  is  capable  of  carrying  more  sheep 
than  we  have  in  the  whole  Dominion  of 
Canada  at  present,"  runs  the  report. 

In  Alberta  irrigation  and  alfalfa  are 
doing  wonders,  and  the  commissioners  find 
that  where  alfalfa  and  sugar  beets  are 
raised  the  sheep  industry  can  be  the  most 
profitable. 

It  is  true  the  dog  nuisance  is  a  live  one 
in  all  the  provinces,  and  while  each  one 
lias  good  dog  laws  many  of  them  do  not 
enforce  them. 

To  summarize  the  recommendations  we 
would  put  it  succinctly  as  follows: — 

1.  Improved  breeding  principles. 

2.  Science  in  farm  management. 

3.  Education  in  flock  management. 

4.  Education  in  market  conditions,  for 
both  mutton  and  wool. 

5.  Providing  wool  exhibits  and  lectures 
on  the  structure  of  wool  fibre. 

6.  Demonstration  farms  in  all  parts. 

.  Government  sales  of  pure-bred  breed- 
ing sheep. 

8.  Co-operative  summer  grazing. 
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9.  Co-operative  marketing  of  sheep. 

10.  Temporary  loans  to  farmers  to  be 
repaid  in  installment  plan  in  order  to  make 
the  abandoned  farms  productive. 

11.  Fully  compensate  farmers  for 
losses  by  dogs  and  tax  dogs  making  it 
necessary  that  each  dog  have  a  collar  with 
the  owner's  name  and  address. 

The  Canadian  Garden 

This  is  a  little  book  of  some  100  pages, 
published  by  the  Mussen  Book  Co.,  To- 
ronto, and  edited  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Jack,  of 
the  Eastern  Townships,  Quebec.  It  is  in- 
tended entirely  for  the  amateur  and  is 
full  of  helpful  suggestions  on  gardening 
in  Canada.  It  deals  with  the  small  fruits 
as  well  as  with  flowers,  and  ends  up  with 
monthly  reminders  for  every  month  in 
the  year.  The  advice  given  here  is  parti- 
cularly good  for  Canadians,  because  it 
deals  with  conditions  that  are  most  suit- 
able for  the  larger  part  of  Canada.  Too 
often  our  garden  literature  is  impracti- 
cable for  our  northern  climate,  and  so 
many  of  our  people  are  discouraged  after 
the  first  season,  because  they  have  not 
been  properly  advised  as  to  the  hardiness 
of  plants.  To  such,  this  little  book  will  be 
found  of  immense  value. 

District  Representatives 

The  district  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  Dufferin 
County,  Ontario,  Mr.  H.  A.  Dorrance,  of 
Orangeville,  has  just  issued  one  of  the 
most  unique  calendars  for  the  farm,  that 
has  come  under  our  notice,  It  is  in  four 
sections,  with  the  calendars  for  three 
months  on  each  section.  On  each  leaf 
short,  crisp  sentences  of  advice  and  infor- 
mation in  all  departments  of  farm  en- 
deavor, are  gentle  reminders  of  the  busy 
farmer  of  things  that  he  might  otherwise 
forget. 

Power  and  the  Plow 

This  is  the  subject  of  a  work  by  L.  W. 
Ellis  and  E.  A.  Rumely.  It  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  that  has  appeared  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  deals  with  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  power  in  general  farming- 
operations,  and  with  plowing  in  particular. 
The  work  is  well  illustrated,  and  tells  the 
story  of  the  plow  in  America  from  the  time 


of  the  crooked  stick  up  to  the  55  plow 
tractor  of  the  present  time. 

In  dealing  with  the  draft  of  the  plow 
is  says: — 

"The  point  of  hitch  is  lower  on  the  plow 
than  on  the  wagon.  Frequently  a  strap 
is  provided  to  the  saddle  to  hold  up  the 
traces  while  the  team  stands.  When  the 
same  team  and  harness  are  out  on  the 
plow  an  angle  is  formed  at  the  trace.  San- 
born found  the  downward  pUll  at  this 
point  to  equal  50  pounds,  or  one-third  the 
pulling  power  of  an  average  1,2 00-pound 
horse.  This  one-third  of  the  animal's 
power  was  being  used  to  annoy  it,  instead 
of  being  employed  to  the  work  in  hand." 

A  copy  of  the  work  may  be  had  by  writ- 
ing to  the  M.  Rumely,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 

Fruit  Bud  Information 

The  New  Hampshire  Agriculture  Ex- 
perimental Station  has  just  issued  a  bulle- 
tin by  B.  S.  Pickett  on  the  above  subject. 
It  is  especially  valuable  to  apple  growers, 
giivng  by  means  of  tables  and  diagrams, 
the  results  of  their  experiments  over  sev- 
eral years.  A  copy  can  be  had  by  writing 
for  bulletin  153,  Experimental  Station, 
Durham,  New  ITampshire. 

Orchard  Management 

An  interesting  bulletin  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bearing  orchard  has  recently 
been  issued  by  J.  G.  Moore,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

The  Clydsdale  Horse  Index 

The  directors  of  the  Clydesdale  Horse 
Association  of  Canada  have  supplied  a  long- 
felt  want  in  issuing  an  index  of  stallions 
registered  in  the  Clydesdale  Stud  Book  of 
Canada.  This  is  a  very  handy  work  for 
horsemen,  and  enables  him  to  find  where- 
abouts the  animal  is  recorded  at  a  glance. 
It  is  issued  by  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Asso- 
ciation, and  can  be  had  from  the  asso- 
ciation upon  payment  of  a  dollar. 

The  Women's  Institutes 

The  Women's  Institutes  report  for  1911 
is  just  to  hand,  and  is  chock  full  of  valu- 
able information  that  was  contained  in  the 
several  addresses  of  last  year.  Every  In- 
stitute worker  would  do  well  to  secure  a 
copy  if  she  has  not  already  done  so. 


THE  FADM 


The  day  was  soft,  and  a  mist  lowered  over  the    neighbor's   farms    on    this   winter   day. 
glimpse   over   the   snow-wrapped   gardens  in    winter   carries  an   indefinable  charm. 


Jottings  by   Grasmere 


Harvesting  Ice 


The  farmer  should  try  to  get  his  ice 
in  before  the  end  of  February  at  least. 
The  ice  is  generally  better  then  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  See  that 
there  is  as  little  slush  on  the  ice  as  pos- 
sible. If  there  is  too  much,  some  of  it  can 
be  chipped  off  easily  with  an  axe  or  spade. 
Do  not  have  the  blocks  cut  too  big.  Blocks 
of  a  medium  and  of  an  average  size  are 
easier  to  put  in  and  will  be  found  much 
easier  to  take  out  than  large  and  uneven 
blocks.  Be  sure  and  have  the  ice  house 
ready  before  it  is  needed,  for  the  good  ice 
often  lasts  only  a  few  days. 

Spreading  Manure 

This  is  a  good  month  to  spend  some 
time  in  getting  manure  out  of  the  yard 
if  you  have  not  been  working  at  it  before. 
Spread  it  on  top  of  the  snow  and  very  little 
of  its  properties  will  be  lost.  If  the 
manure  is  long,  spread  it  very  thinly  or 
you  will  have  difficulty  in  working  it  in 
in  the  spring.  At  any  rate,  an  ordinary 
field  does  not  need  a  heavy  coat  of  manure. 
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Keep  some  of  it  for  the  other  fields,  and 
you  will  grow  more  even  crops  on  the 
farm. 

If  the  cattle  are  fed  in  an  open  shed 
clean  the  shed  out  regularly.  It  will  be 
extremely  injurious  to  their  health  to  let 
the  manure  remain  until  it  heats. 

Breaking  Colts 

If  you  have  any  colts  to  break  in,  do 
it  now.  They  need  to  be  handled  continu- 
ally and  you  will  not  have  time  to  attend 
to  them  properly  later  in  the  spring.  Be- 
sides there  is  less  danger  when  they  are 
hitched  to  a  sleigh  and  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow. 

Summer  Wood 

Split  the  wood  for  the  summer  months 
as  soon  as  you  can,  so  that  it  will  have 
time  to  become  properly  seasoned.  Do 
not  throw  the  split  wood  in  a  big  heap, 
but  pile  it  up  carefully.  It  will  add  to 
the  appearance  of  the  back  yard  and  will 
be  easier  to  move  when  you  take  it  in  to 
the  woodshed. 


FEBRUARY  ON  THE  FARM. 
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Sheep    ou    a    Saskatchewan    farm.      Such    flocks    as 
this  would  have  delighted  the  Sheep  Com- 
missioners. 

Poultry  Feeding 

Continue  feeding  the  poultry  as  you  did 
in  January,  if  they  are  producing  a  liberal 
supply  of  eggs.  Several  varieties  of  food 
during  the  month  are  especially  essential. 
If  the  egg  supply  is  not  up  to  expectations, 
find  out  the  reasons,  if  possible,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  find  a  proper  remedy.  Do 
not  keep  the  fowl  shut  in  too  closely.  See 
that  there  is  lots  of  light  in  the  poultry 
house,  and  be  sure  that  it  is  properly  ven- 
tilated. Ventilation  is  as  necessary  here 
as  in  any  of  your  buildings. 

Farm  Courses  ' 

If  the  farmer's  son  has  delayed  taking 
up  some  course  of  study  until  this  late  in 
the  winter,  he  should  not  neglect  it  fur- 
ther. Some  of  the  correspondence  schools 
offer  a  good  course  to  farmers'  sons,  and  it 
would  be  advisable  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them  and  find  out  just  what  their  calen- 
dars are.  A  course  in  a  business  college 
is  useful  to  a  man  in  any  profession,  and 
could  be  made  of  great  advantage  as  well 
to  the  farmer. 

Garden  Seeds 

Send  for  a  long  list  of  seed  catalogues 
and  decide  what  you  are  going  to  sow  in 
the  garden  next  spring.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  try  something  new  each  year,  but  do 
not  go  back  on  the  old  standby  until  you 
have  found  something  better. 

Ventilators 

Don't  forget  the  necessity  of  ventilation 
above  ground.  Keep  the  ventilators 
thoroughly  free  from  dirt  and  keep  them 
well  open.  If  the  stables  are  not  well  ven- 
tilated the  air  will  have  become  absolutely 
foul  by  February. 


Use  the  Colleges 

If  there  are  any  troublesome  questions 
in  connection  with  your  farm  work  which 
you  cannot  answer,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
send  to  the  nearest  experiment  station  for 
a  solution.  They  will  be  glad  to  help  you, 
and  will  welcome  any  questions  which  you 
may  care  to  ask. 

Blankets  on  Horses 

Use  judgment  in  blanketing  your 
horses  in  the  stable.  If  the  stable  is  or- 
dinarily warm,  the  horses  are  better  with- 
out blankets  unless  in  unusually  cold 
weather.  It  makes  the  horse  tender,  and 
he  will  suffer  when  tied  out,  as  he  must 
necessarily  be  sometimes.  Put  a  handful 
or  two  of  linseed  meal  in  the  horses'  grain 
each  day.  It  will  help  to  keep  the  ani- 
mal's bowels  in  condition.  When  you  re- 
turn from  a  long,  hard  drive,  do  not  de- 
prive the  horse  altogether  of  water.  Let 
him  have  a  few  swallows,  but  have  it  as 
warm  as  possible. 

Building  for  1912 

If  you  intend  to  build  a  house,  barn  or 
outhouse  in  the  spring,  have  the  material 
on  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
much  easier  to  have  it  on  the  sleigh  than 
in  the  wagon,  and  you  will  not  delay  the 
contractor  when  he  comes  to  do  the  work. 
You  should  know  just  how  much  material 
you  want  before  you  start  to  collect  it. 


The    popular   Toulouse   Goose     begins    to     lay 
next  month. 


TOLD  AROUND  THE  STOVE 


Too  Soon  to  Tell. 

Tommy  had  been  playing  truant  from 
school,  and  had  spent  a  long,  beautiful 
day  fishing.  On  his  way  back  he  met 
one  of  his  young  cronies,  who  accosted 
him  with  the  usual  question,  "Catch  any- 
thing?" At  this  Tommy,  in  all  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  quickly  responded: 
"Nope — ain't  been  home  yet." — Harper's 
Magazine. 


What  Held  'Em  Up. 

In  a  certain  "boom"  town  of  the  West 
there  were  two  builders,,  of  a  type  too 
familiar,  indeed,  everywhere,  who  were 
said  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  of  their 
kind. 

One,  day  when  the  two  met  and  fell  to 
talking  of  their  respective  ventures,  one 
remarked : 

"Bill,  you  always  did  have  better  luck 
than  I.  Look  at  my  last  lot  of  buildings 
—collapsed  before  they  were  finished. 
That  wind  that  put  them  out  didn't  seem 
to  harm  yours.  Yet  both  your  houses 
and  mine  were  built  the  same — same  mat- 
erials, same  workmanship." 

"That's  true  enough,"  replied  the  other 
builder,  "but  you  forget  one  thing — my 
houses  had  been  papered."  —  Harper's 
Magazine. 


Limited  Bait. 

A  teacher  was  one  afternoon  examining 
a  class  of  young  boys  in  geography.  He 
said : 

"Now,  boys,  what  do  you  think  that 
Noah  did  while  he  was  in  the  ark?" 

After  waiting  several  minutes  he  saw 
one  hand  go  up,  and  the  little  chap,  on 
being  asked  what  he  thought  that  Noah 
did,  replied: 


"Sir,  I  think  he  must  have  fished 
some." 

"Yes,"  said  the  instructor,  "that  is  pos- 
sible; he  might  have  fished  some." 

Presently  another  small  hand  went  up. 
The  teacher  asked  this  one  also  what  he 
thought  about  it. 

The  small  boy  said:  "I  don't  think  that 
he  fished  very  long,  because  he  only  had 
two  worms." — Ladies  Home  Journal. 


He  Got  Them  Out. 

It  is  said  that  once  when  Reginald  De 
Koven  was  touring  the  country  he  found 
himself  in  the  town  of  Dayton  on  Sun- 
day. They  told  Mr.  De  Koven  that  an 
Episcopal  church  in  the  neighborhood  had 
a  superb  organ.  Accordingly,  he  went 
to  that  church,  ascended  the  organ  loft 
and  sat  beside  the  organist  during  the 
morning  service. 

"You  seem  to  know  something  about 
music,"  said  the  organist  in  a  condescend- 
ing way.  "I'll  let  you  dismiss  the  con- 
gregation, if  you  like." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Mr.  De  Koven,  "I 
would  like  that  very  much." 

Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  the  reces- 
sional, he  exchanged  places  with  the  or- 
ganist and  began  to  play  Mendelssohn's 
"Spring  Song."  He  played  beautifully. 
The  Dayton  people,  enthralled  by  the 
wonderful  music,  refused  to  depart.  They 
sat  in  rapt  enjoyment,  and  after  the 
"Spring  Song"  was  finished  Mr.  De  Koven 
began  something  of  Chopin.  Suddenly  a 
heavy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and 
he  was  pushed  off  the  music  stool. 

"You  can't  dismiss  a  congregation," 
said  the  organist  impatiently,  "watch  and 
see  how  soon  I'll  get  them  out." — New  Or- 
leans Picayune. 
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New  Catalogues 


Hints  to  Buyers  for  Farm  and  Home 


— F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  have 
issued  a  booklet  entitled,  "Comfortable  Homes." 
They  have  a  fine  proposition  to  offer  for  the  interior 
finish  of  walls  that  should  appeal  to  many  a  farm 
home. 

— Contractors  and  farmers  who  intend  doing  cement 
work  this  coming  spring  should  inquire  into  the 
whole  concrete  machinery  question.  Wettlaufer 
Bros.,  and  the  Farmer's  Cement  Tile  Machine  Co. 
have  some  interesting  propositions   in   this   issue. 

— An  illustrated  catalogue  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  Gould,  Shapley  &  Muir.  In 
windmills  and  gasoline  engines  they  already  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  Intending  purchasers  should 
secure    their    literature    at    once. 

— We  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  advertisement 
of  the  Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.  This  firm 
have  always  stood  in  the  forefront  in  putting  out 
nigh-class  machines.  Their  artistic  catalogue  gives 
all  information  about  their  gas  engines  and  other 
machinery. 

— Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  advertisement  in 
this  issue  of  the  Pratt  Food  Co.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  feeding  meals  is  most  important  to  the 
farmer  and  he  should  secure  all  the  information  he 
can  on  the  situation.  A  post  card  will  bring  him 
the  latest  catalogue. 

— Small  fruit  growers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  secure  a  copy  of  the  latest  catalogue  issued  by 
the  Ottawa  Nurseries,  Woodroffe,  Ontario.  They 
have  made  a  special  line  in  the  Herbert  raspberry. 
Their  terms  also  are  exceedingly  reasonable  and  the 
stock   they   send   out  has   had   a  good   reputation. 

— Ewing's  Seeds  is  the  title  of  a  neat  catalogue  that 
William  Ewing  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  have  just  issued. 
On  the  front  of  the  cover  is  a  half  husk  ear  of  corn, 
and  throughout,  the  magazine  offers  some  fine  sug- 
gestions to  gardeners  and  farmers  for  their  seeds 
for  the  coming  year.  Farmers  should  get  all  the 
catalogues    they    can    bearing    on    the   seed    question. 

—The  Cockshutt  Plow  Co.  are  extending  their  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale.  The  success  that  has  been 
theirs  in  the  manufacture  of  plows  has  induced  this 
firm  to  extend  their  manufacturing  operations,  along 
lines  of  other  farm  implements.  Their  illustrated 
catalogue  is  certainly  a  credit  to  them  and  should 
be    studied    by    intending    purchasers. 

— We  venture  to  say  that  in  every  farm  house 
throughout  the  country  will  be  found  one  or  more 
catalogues  on  fruit  spraying  and  spraying  machines. 
Exact  information  on  spraying  requirements  ought 
to  be  welcome.  A  complete  booklet  on  spray  pumps, 
as  well  as  a  spray  catalogue  and  instructions  on 
mixing  solutions  appears  in  the  new  catalogue  issued 
by   Spramotor  Co.,   London,   Ont. 


— The  farm  home  of  to-day  is  not  perfect  without 
some  kind  of  musical  instrument.  Before  purchas- 
ing it  is  wise  to  have  all  the  information  before  you 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  instrument  that  you  get. 
Handsome  illustrated  catalogues  are  issued  by  Gour- 
lay,  Winter  &  Leeming,  Heintzman  &  Co.,  and  Nord- 
heimers.  They  will  be  glad  to  send  you  anything 
that  will  be  of  information  to  you  in  this  line. 

— There  is  nowhere  that  the  kodak  can  be  used  to 
more  advantage  than  on  the  farm.  Records  can 
be  kept  this  way  of  the  growing  animals  and  of 
the  rotation  of  crops  by  pictures.  The  Canadian 
Kodak  Co.  issue  a  very  attractive  booklet,  which 
tells  all  about  the  developing  and  printing  of  their 
pictures.  This  firm  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
artistic  effect   of  this   catalogue. 

— There  are  few  farm  boys  who  will  not  be  pleased 
with  the  purchase  of  a  good  shot  gun.  Of  course, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  firearms,  but  the  ones  that 
give  satisfaction  to  the  user  are  the  ones  to  pur- 
chase. The  Stevens  Fire  Arm  Co.  have  issued  an 
attractive  catalogue  showing  the  mechanism  of  their 
firearms.  The  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co.  also  announce 
a    new    catalogue. 

— Handsome  catalogues  have  been  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Co.,  and  by  the 
Northern  Electric  Co.,  as  well  as  by  the  Kellogg 
Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.,  dealing  with  the  whole 
question  of  telephones  and  telephone  equipment. 
Those  who  are  contemplating  the  installing  of  a 
'phone  system  would  do  well  to  secure  each  of  these 
catalogues,  as  they  contain  many  valuable  hints. 

— The  Nineteen  Hundred  Washer  Co.,  whose  cele- 
brated washers  and.  wringers  are  known  all  over 
Canada,  write  that  they  expect  to  have  their  new 
catalogue  out  in  a  few  days.  This  catalogue  will 
deal  exhaustively  with  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
correct  method  of  washing.  Farmers  who  would 
like  to  get  this  catalogue  can  have  it  sent  to  them 
by  writing  to  them,  when  their  name  will  be  placed 
on  file.     They  will  get  it  just  as  soon  as  it  is  issued. 

— What  to  feed  and  how  to  feed  at  the  least  cost  to 
get  the  best  results  is  an  important  problem  before 
the  feeder  of  live  stock.  The  balanced  ration  is  what 
enables  the  good  feeder  to  win  out.  It  is  by  follow- 
ing the  best  advice  and  information  ou  the  subject 
that  has  enabled  the  Bartlett  Co.  to  make  such 
secure  hold  on  the  farmers  with  their  fancy  cotton- 
seed meal.  Their  catalogue  gives  some  good  in- 
formation. 

— The  lighting  of  farm  homes  is  a  question  that  is 
being  enquired  into  more  and  more.  Mr.  Jenne 
claims  to  have  a  gas  plant  which  is  working  won- 
ders in  economy  and  efficiency.  Several  of  the  lead- 
ing stockmen  in  Canada  have  installed  the  system, 
notable  John  Bright,  president  of  the  Ontario  Win- 
ter Fair.  This  plant  is  put  in  a  tank  in  the  garden 
and  puts  danger  and  explosion  and  fire  almost  out 
of   the   question.      Look    up    his    ad. 

— The  Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  as  usual,  have  issued  a 
1912  catalogue  of  their  various  farm  implements.  This 
firm  has  made  a  hit  among  the  farmers  with  sev- 
eral  of   their   machines   and    it   is   by    paying   atten- 
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$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO    YOU    WANT    A    WHEEL? 

Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

143-149  University  Ave., 

Toronto,  Ont. 

GENTLEMEN- 
paid-in-advance 
and  order  book. 

-I  would  like 
subscriptions 

to 

to 

win  one  of  the  Bicycles 
FARMER'S   MAGAZINE 

you  offer 
Please 

for  32  new 
send  sample 

yearly 
s  copy 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE    ^ntUoNIVERSITY  on?: 
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NEW  CATALOGUES— Continued 


tion  to  the  details  and  by  putting  in  first-class  ma- 
terial that  they  have  so  enviable  a  name.  If  you 
are  thinking  of  investing  in  any  farm  implement 
this  coming  season  secure  their  catalogues  and  so 
study  the  question   intelligently. 

— Poultry  raising  on  the  farm  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  most  important  industry-  The  use  of  the 
incubator  and  of  the  brooder  has  brought  a  big 
change  about  in  farm  methods.  Many  machines  ap- 
peared at  the  outset  which  did  not  give  satisfaction, 
but  time  and  experience  have  overcome  these  objec- 
tions and  in  the  new  catalogues  issued  by  the  Lee 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Pembroke,  Ontario,  and  by 
the  Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  will  be  found  use- 
ful information.     Send  for  these  and  study   them. 

— Some  most  attractive  catalogues  have  been  issued 
by  the  Massey-Harris  Co.,  of  Toronto,  of  their  seed- 
ing machinery  for  1912.  This  old  established  and 
well-known  firm  are  just  as  progressive  as  they  were 
in  the  beginning  of  their  career  and  are  taking  steps 
to  serve  the  public  by  sending  out  first-class  ma- 
chines fitted  out  with  all  latest  improvements.  The 
work  they  have  put  on  their  catalogues  makes  it 
most  convenient  for  the  person  who  is  thinking  of 
purchasing  new  implements  during  the  coming  sea- 
son. 

— Feeders  of  cattle  and  other  live  stock  who  are 
anxious  to  make  the  most  gains  for  their  feed 
consume  will  do  well  to  look  into  the  claims  of 
the  Caldwell  molasses  meal,  whose  ad.  appears  in 
this  issue.  They  claim  that  it  costs  nothing  to 
feed  it.  The  feeding  value  of  molasses  has  been 
recognized  by  stockmen  for  a  long  time.  The 
fact  that  the  prize  carload  of  stockers  at  Chicago 
had  molasses  in  their  rations  counts  in  favor. 
Perfect  digestion  in  an  animal  is  essential  to  the 
proper    use    of   foods. 

— One  of  the  most  attractive  catalogues  that  have 
yet  been  issued  by  this  well-known  firm  is  that 
issued  by  Stone  &  Wellington,  of  the  Fonthill 
Nurseries.  In  this  they  show  several  photographs 
of  their  nurseries.  Their  stock  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  is  a  large  one  and  all  directions  for 
transplanting,  as  well  as  plans  for  orchards  and  a 
spraying  catalogue,  are  to  be  found  in  this  up-to- 
date  nursery  catalogue.  Persons  who  are  thinking 
of  setting  out  fruit  in  the  coming  spring  should 
correspond  at  once  with  the  firm,  whose  ad.  appears 
in  this  issue. 


— The  Banwell  Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  manufactur- 
ers of  the  celebrated,  peerless  fencing,  have  now 
their  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  fencing  ready. 
All  kinds  of  ornamental  fencing,  flower  guards, 
gates  and  door  mats,  as  also  a  special  line  of  poul- 
try fencing,  which  appears  in  this  catalogue,  shows 
that  this  firm  is  fully  awake  to  the  up-to-date  needs 
of  the  farmers.  Mr.  Banwell,  the  president,  who 
is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  woven  wire  fence  manu- 
facture, deserves  credit  for  the  close  attention  he 
gives  to  the  needs  of  the  farmers  in  this  line.  A 
catalogue  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

— The  question  of  shingling  the  new  house  or  barn 
this  coming  season  is  one  that  cannot  be  passed 
over  lightly  by  the  farmer.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
building  is  no  better  than  its  roof,  and  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  farmer's  standpoint  this  is  true. 
Now  is  the  time  to  study  all  the  catalogues  of  the 
different  firms  and  come  to  a  correct  conclusion 
as  to  what  you  want.  The  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding 
Co.,  of  Preston;  the  Gait  Art  Metal  Co.,  of  Gait; 
the  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  Hamilton,  and  the  Pedlar 
Co.,  of  Oshawa,  have  each  issued  descriptive  cata- 
logues of  their  goods.  A  post  card  will  bring  you 
this  to  your  address. 

— The  building  of  new  roads  is  going  to  be  a  live 
question  in  the  near  future,  and  there  are  many 
things  to  be  considered  in  road  construction,  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  no  road-making  can  be  well 
done  without  good  machinery.  Farmer's  Magazine 
will  discuss  this,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  farm- 
er's standpoint  on  the  good  roads  question.  Those 
contemplating  a  study  of  the  question  might  do 
well  to  send  for  a  catalogue  of  some  of  the  road 
machine  companies  who  have  put  out  some  very 
finely  illustrated  booklets,  such  as  the  Acme  Road 
Machinery  Co.,  of  Frankfort,  New  York,  and  Ziez 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Fredericton,  Ohio;  the  Saw- 
yer-Massey  Co.,  of  Hamilton,  Canada;  Kelly  Spring- 
field Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  Baker  Manu- 
facturing   Co.,    Chicago. 

— Spring  plowing  is  approaching  and  the  needs  of 
both  small  and  large  farms  along  this  question  are 
such  as  to  demand  that  the  very  best  implements 
and  power  be  secured.  The  man  who  thoroughly 
works  his  soil  and  who  uses  economical  power  is 
the  man  who  generally  wins  out.  The  great  ques- 
tion of  plowing  is  one  of  traction  power.  Which 
will  suit  your  farm  the  best?  That  is  the  question 
that  can  be  settled  now  during  February  and  March. 
Exceedingly  handsome  catalogues  are  issued  by  the 
Sawyer-Massey  Co,  L.  Rumley  Co.,  who  recently 
purchased  the  American  Abell  works,  of  Toronto 
and  Winnipeg;  the  Hart-Parr  Traction  Co.,  and  the 
Gas  Traction  Co.  Some  of  these  catalogues  are  cer- 
tainly works  of  art  and  will  give  the  intending 
buyers  almost  as  good  an  opportunity  of  deciding 
upon  their  machines  as  if  they  had  inspected  the 
machines   at   work. 
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If  you'd  rise  early,  just  say  when 
And  leave  your  call  with  him,  Big  Ben 


DOWN  in  our  hearts  we'  re 
punctual  men  but  we 
can't  help  oversleeping 
now  and  then  any  more  than  we 
can  help  talking  in  our  sleep. 

For  man  is  only  partly  con- 
scious when  he  first  opens  his 
eyes  after  a  heavy  sleep. — He 
needs  help  to  get  wide  awake 
at  once.  He'd  get  up  on  time 
if  he  only  realized  the  time. 

Big  Ben  makes  him  realize  it. — You 


can  try  for  yourself.  Go  to  sleep  and 
sleep  your  best.  Forget  the  rising  hour. 
He'll  call  you  on  the  dot  at  any  time 
you  say. 

And  if  you  roll  over  and  try  just  one 
more  nap,  he'll  remind  you  firmly  that 
it  is  breakfast  time  and  keep  on  calling 
until  you're  wide  awake. 

If  you  sleep  heavily — and  you  very  likely 
do,  if  you  are  a  heavy  worker — see  Big  Ben  at 
your  dealer  to-morrow.  His  price  is  $3.00 
anywhere. — If  you  cannot  find  him  at  your 
dealer,  a  money  order  addressed  to  his  makers, 
JVestclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,  will  bring  him  to 
you  duty  charges  prepaid. 


$3.00 

At  Canadian  Dealers. 
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Jin  open  Sesame  to  Music's  Fairylana  is  found  in  the  new 

Heintzman  &  Co. 
Player-Piano 

made  by  "ye  olde  firm"  —  the  different  kind  of  player- 
pianoi  The  exquisite  joy  of  music-making  is  easily 
yours  if  you  own  one  of  these  instruments.  You  se- 
cure the  immediate  power  of  playing  the  masterpieces 
of  Chopin,  Wagner,  Liszt  and  other  composers. 

PIANO  SALON:  193  -  195  - 197   YONGE  STREET 

Toronto,  Canada 

Handsome  Illustrated  Booklet  Free  if  you  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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"The  Piano  Beautiful" 


Made  for  Canadians  in  Canada. 
No  other  piano  has  won  the 
appreciation  and  praise  of  the 
music  lovers  of  America  and 
Canada  to  as  high  a  degree  as 

THE 

HAINES  BROS. 

PIANO 

Its  wonderful  singing  quality, 
the  superiority  of  design  and 
workmanship,  its  perfect  respon- 
sive action  and  lasting  service 
have  gained  for  it  the  deserving 
name,  "The  Piano  Beautiful." 
As  the  Piano  is  right,  the  price 
is  right. 

Established  1851 

The  Foster-Armstrong  Go, 

Limited 
4  QDEEN  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO 

JOHN    W.    W00DHAM.    General    Manager 
Agents  in  Canada  for  Chlckering  &  Sons'  Pianos 


Bust  and    Mips 

Every  woman  who  attempts  to  make  a  dress  or 
shirt  waist  immediately  discovers  how  difficult 
it  is  to  obtain  a  good  fit  by  the  usual '  trying-on- 
method,"  with  herself  for  the  model  and  a  look- 
ing-glass with  which  to  tee  how  it  fits  at  the  back. 

"  HALL-BORCHERT  PERFECTION 

Adjustable  Dress  Forms  " 

do  away  with  all  discomforts  and  disappoint 
ments  in  fitting,  and  render  the  work  of  dress- 
making at  once  easy  and  satisfactory.  This  form 
can  be  adjusted  to  50  different  shapes  and  sizes; 
bust  raised  or  lowered,  also  made  longer  and 
shorter  at  the  waist  line  and  form  raised  or  low 
eredtosuitany  desired  skirtlength.  Very  easily 
adjusted,  cannot  get  out  of  order,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime. 

Write  for  Illustrated   Booklet    containing 

complete  list  of  Dress  Forms  with  prices. 

HalUBorchert  Dress  Form  Co. of  Canada, 

Ltd.,  66-72  Pearl  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 


3  LANGUAGES 


"I  learned  Latin  in  three  months  by  the  De  Brisay 

Method,   passing  Senior  Matriculation,  and  a  little 

later  taking  honor  standing  in  2nd  year  Latin.      I 

learned   French  in  three  months  by  the  De  Brisay 

Method,  taking  honor  standing  in  ltt  year  French, 

within  6  months  after  my  first  lesson.     I  learned 

German  in  three  months  by  the  De  Brisay  Method, 

passing  the  examination  for  Entrance  to  Faculty  of 

Education.    All  three  courses/were  taken  by  mail. 

H.  P.  GOULTHART,  Ottawa. 

Courses  by  mail  in  Latin,  French,  German, 

Spanish.     Fees  $10. 

L'Academie  Da  Brisay,  416  Bank  St.,  Ottawa 


ESTAB- 
LISHED 

To  Young  Men  with  Ambition 

Youareanxiousto  rise  in  the  commer- 
cial world?  Then  get  in  touch  with 
us.  We  are  anxious  to  help  you  and 
are  better  qualified  to  do  so  than  any 
other  college  In  the  Dominion.  We 
train  you  with  a  definite  aim  in  view 
— to  fit  you  for  the  post  you  wish  to 
obtain.  We  concentrate  attention  on 
essential  requirements  and  remove 
your  difficulties  and  weaknesses. 
WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  OUR  COLLEGE  YOU 
ARE  A  QUALIFIED  MAN 


BRITISH-AMERKM 

Business  College 
YMCABvildinc         TORONTO 


AD 
I860 


ONE  OF  YOUR  NEW  YEAR 
RESOLUTIONS 

should   be  to  make  more    money  than  you 
did  during  the  past  year. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  fulfilling  any 
such  agreement  than  taking  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

We  pay  excellent  remuneration. 
Write  for  full  particulars  to 

The  MACLEAN    PUBLISHING  CO,,  Ltd. 
143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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r^VERY  detail  in  construction 
■*— ^  and  each  item  of  material  plays 
an  important  and  individual  part 
in  the  making   of   a   good   piano. 

It  requires  expert  knowledge  on  what  is  right  in  tested  and 

seasoned    material    and 

what    is     successful     in 

mechanical  construction 

to     attempt     even     the 

crude    foundations  of   a 

good  piano. 

Beyond  this  there  is  the 
all-important  and  inde- 
scribable art  of  the 
master-builder  which 
contributes  the  soul  of 
the  piano  —  the  "tone.'* 

The  Nordheimer  is  known  as  the  "Quality  Tone**  Piano. 

The  Nordheimer  Piano  is  the  result  of  seventy-one  years' 
experience  in  building  pianos.  The  "Quality  Tone"  bears 
constant  testimony  to  the  conscientious  work  which  goes 
into  the  making  of  a  "Nordheimer." 

We  have  always  in  stock  a  complete  assortment  of  Sheet  Music, 
Music   Books    and     Theoretical    Works     for     Students    and    Teachers 

THE  NORDHEIMER  PIANO 
&  MUSIC  COMPANY,  Limited 

15     KING     STREET     EAST,     TORONTO 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  MacLean's  Magazine. 
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A    KODAK    HOME    PORTRAIT 


Picture  taking  is  simpler  than 
you  think — if  you  do  it  the 

Kodak  Way 

And  there's  no  more  delightful  side 
to  photography  than  the  making  of 
home  portraits-  Get  the  full  pleasure 
that  is  to  be  had  from  your  Kodak  by 
taking  in-door  pictures  in  winter  as  well 
as  out-door  pictures  in  summer. 

To  make  every  step  perfectly  clear  we 
have  issued  a  beautifully  illustrated  little 
book — At  home  with  the  Kodak — that 
tells  in  a  very  understandable  way  just  how 
to  proceed.  It  may  be  had  free  at  your 
dealers  or  by  mail  direct,  upon  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO. 

LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CAN. 


Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box     178  Racing  Wle. 


125  Egg  Incubator $*  A 
and  Brooder  %°Jr  -JLU 

Iff  ordered  together 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.    Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,   double 
walls,     double    glasi 
doors.  Free  catalog 
Send  for  it  today. 


GET  THE  BOOK ! 

In  October  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine  we 
told  something  about  the  economy  and  superior 
lighting  value  of  the 

"NORVIC" 

System  of  lighting  country  homes,  stables,  etc. 
If  you  haven't  yet  written  for  the  book  which 
fully  describes  and  explains  it— Don't  put  it  off 
till  you  forget  it  again.  It  means  money  to  you 
—  and  it  is  free. 

Canadian  P.  J.  MITCHELL  CO.,  Limited 
30  St.  F.  Xavier  St.  MONTREAL,  P.O. 


HOTEL   PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank   S.   Murphy,   M^r.-  Clark  and   Madison   Sta. 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.    Rates  reasonable. 

One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  prices. 

In   the  Heart  of    the   City's  Activities. 


RATES 


Rooms,  obi 

bath    detached 

$1.50  to  $2.00 


?  5  -  ■  ti\ 

5  **?"m 


Rooms,  oae    persoi 
with  private  bath 

$2.00  to  $3.50 


fw§ip5<*£ 


Rooms,  two  persona 

bath   detached 

$2.50  to  $3. 50 

Rooms,  two  parsons 

with  private  bath 

$3.00  to  $4.50 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Price  $47  to  $54 


HAND  SPRAMOTORS 


Nos.  1  and  2,  with  horse-drawn  cart,  can  be  used 
on  orchards,  vines,  row  crops  or  weeds.  As  shown 
here,  it  is  arranged  for  row  crops  and  weeds,  but 
separate  attachments  adapt  it  to  other  uses.  Adjust- 
able width  of  track  and  rows,  all-brass  Spramotor, 
brass  ball  valves,  automatic  agitator  and  compensating 
plunger.    High-grade  throughout.  For  one  horse  only. 

AWARDED  TWO  GOLD  MEDALS  AT 
NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  CONGRESS. 

HEARD    SPRAMOTOR    COMPANY 

1460  KING  STREET,  LONDON.  CAN. 


LIGHT   UP! 


You  can  transform  any  kerosene  (coal  oil)  lamp  or  lantern 
into  dazzling  brilliancy  with  our  wonderful  Bright  Light 
Burner.  50  candle  power  invisible  and  unbreakable 
Steel  Mantle.  Brighter  than  electricity,  better  than  gas 
or  gasoline,  and  perfectly  safe.  No  generating— simply 
light  like  any  kerosene  lamp.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Positively  will  not  smoke  or  flicker. 

AtfJFMTQ  "WANTFTI  EVERYWHERE.  Sells  like  wildfire. 
rmA*ijl^  *^  ww  **i^  *  a-iir  An  opportunity  of  a  life  time,  work 
all  or  spare  time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Make  big  money — be  indepen- 
dent. Write  today.  Act  quick — territory  going  fast.  Complete  sample,  post- 
paid, 30c,    4  for  $1.00.    Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

BRIGHT  LIGHT  CO.,  Dept.  147  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


wr 


Pride  in 
Your  Garden 


will  be  natural,  and  justified,  if  you  plant 
Ewing's  Reliable  Seeds  and  give  them  proper 
care.    The  bumper  crops  which,  for  forty  years 
or  more,  have  been  grown  from 

EWING'S 

RELIABLE  SEEDS 

are  explained  by  the  care  which  we  take  to  give  our 
customers  only  specially  selected  seeds  that  are  clean, 
fresh,  healthy  and  true  to  type— seeds  that  produce 
grams,  roots,  vegetables  and  flowers  of  which 
the  growers  may  well  be  proud.  Write  for 
our  handsome  illustrated   cat- 


alogue, and  if  your  dealer  hasn't 
Ewing's   Seeds  order 
from  us  direct.  22 


Wm.  Ewing  &  Co. 

SEEDSMEN 

McGill  St.,  Montreal 


It  will   pay  you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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The  Boy  on  the  Farm 

Should  start  a  systematic  savings 
account  in  early  years.  He  not 
only  builds  up  a  cash  reserve,  but 
also  establishes  a  reputation  with 
his  banker  of  being  a  thrifty  man. 
This  will  stand  him  in  good  stead 
should  he  require  financial  assist- 
ance'injuture  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Total  Assets  - 


$  6,650,000 
$52,000,000 


608  F 


THE  f HDiltS  BAN 


a 


u 


mw 


H^^a^g^B^^P'^^i^^HB^ffl— 


BRAND 

WATERPROOF 

COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

have  banished  Collar  Trouble.     Look 

like  the  best  linen  and  wear  far  better. 

The    Ideal    Collar   for   every   kind    of 

weather. 

Are  Waterproof,  and  can  be  cleaned 

instantly  with  a  damp  cloth. 

TRY   THEM   YOURSELF 

Collars — 25c.      Pair  of  Cuffs — 50c. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  write  us 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  of  CANADA 

LIMITED 
54  -56  Fraser  Aoenue 


Well,  Well! 


/THIS  ^  a  HOME  DYE 
that  ANYONE 


can  use 


I  dyed  ALL  these 

DIFFERENT  KINDS 

of  Goods 
with  the  SAME  Dye. 

I  used 


DYOLA 


CLEAN  and  SIMPLE  to  Use. 

NO  chance  of  using  the  WRONG  Dye  for  the  Goods 
one  has  to  color.  All  colors  from  vour  Druggist  or 
Dealer.  FREE  Color  Card  and  STORY  Booklet  10, 
The  Johnson-Richardson   Co.,   Limited,   Montreal, 
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Light  the  FARM  HOME 


for 

$12 


Besides — Get  a  generator  that  will  last  a  life- 
time. The  gas  is  generated  in  a  cement  tank 
out  in  the  GARDEN  and  will  last  as  long  as  the 
dwelling  will.  It  will  not  play  out  like  the  sheet 
metal  ones  and  does  not  cost  HALF  AS  MUCH. 


WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE— AND 
BE  POSTED  IN   FACTS   FOR   CHEAP,  SAFE   LIGHTING. 

G.  R.  JENNE,  10  Alice  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Put    Your    Animals    in    Condition 

Into  their  daily  rations  put  a  liberal  proportion  of 

Caldwell's   Molasses  Meal 

Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  pigs  and  poultry  all  thrive  on  it.  It  brings 
them  to  maturity  sooner  than  the  ordinary  feed,  having  25%  higher 
food  value — and  it  costs  nothing  extra.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
digestion  and  keeps  animals  free  from  coughs  and  colds.  Order 
from  your  dealer  or  direct   from 

The    Caldwell    Feed    Co.,  Limited 

DUNDAS  ONTARIO 


Barn 
Roofing 

Fire,  Lightning 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 

L     45A 


FREE 

Send  for  your 
copy  to-day  to 
Dept.   A    "p  » 


This  Book 

Grows  Dollars 

It's  an  honest  guide  to 

better  profits  through 

the  use  of 

MCDONALD'S 
SEEDS 


Absolutely  the  mosl 
vigorous  and  relia- 
ble on  the  market. 
Also  complete  slock 
of  farm  and  garden 
necessities. 


Kenneth  McDonald  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Ottawa         -         -         Ontario 
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De  chiluns  make  fun  of  wuk  with 
dese  New  Century  Washers  " 

— Aunt  Salina. 
*I  There  is  no  labor  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  washing  with  a  New 
Century.  It  cuts  out  all  the  drudgery,  the  back-breaking,  the  bad 
tempers,  of  wash  day.  Can  be  operated  as  readily  sitting  as  standing. 


1 


€J  A  child  can  operate  it  without  tiring  exertion, 
steel  ball  bearings. 


Runs 


on 


CJ  It  will  not  rub  holes  in  the  clothes  or  tear  off  the  buttons; 

cuts  the  time  required  for  washing  in 

half,  and  washes  the  clothes  sweet  and 

clean.     At  all  best  dealers. 

<I  "Aunt  Sallna's  Wash  Day   Philosophy"  Is  a 
book  full  of  secrets  and  hints  on  washing  woolens, 
laces,  nets,  muslins,  linens,  prints,  ginghams,  etc, 
without  acids  and  without  Injuring  the  fabric. 
FREE  for  a  postal. 


ittDOWSWELL^ 

|f  HAMILTON  -ONT. 


r 


Any  little  flirt  can  do  tbe 
churning  with 

MAXWELL'S 

Favorite  Churn. 

It  makes  the  smoothest,  richest,  most 
delicious  butter  you  ever  tasted. 

The  roller  bearings— and  hand  and 
foot  levers— make  churning  an  easy  task, 
even  for  a  child. 

All  sizes  from  %  to  30  gallons. 

Write  for  catalogue  If  your 
not  handle  this  churn  and 
Maxwell's   "Champion" 
Washer. 

David  Maxwell  k  Sobs. 
St  Mary's,  Oml. 


1 


is  the  genuine  "Montreal 
Granulated"  —  the  last 
word  in  sugar  refining — 
a  sugar  that  shows  its 
high  quality  by  its 
brilliant,  sparkling 
whiteness  and  dainty 
appearance. 

Insist  on  having  ST.  LAWRENCE 

GRANULATED,  in    20   pound 

bags  or  by  the  pound. 


1 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

Limited. 

MONTREAL.    44 


Reading-  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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9. 
oatmeals  are  not  alike.     What  other  oat  food  have 

you  ever  known  with  a  flavor   like   Quaker   Oats? 

We  get  but  10  pounds  of  Quaker  Oats  from  a  bushel— jugt  the  richest,  plumpest  grains. 

We  select  them  by  62  siftings. 

Then    the  grains  are  prepared  by  a  process  which  retains  that  inimitable  flavor. 

That's  why  millions  of  folks  the  world  over,  this  morning, 
breakfasted  on  Quaker  Oats.  And  it  cost  them  only  one-half  cent 
per  dish. 


(237) 


Family    size,  with    a  piece    of     ]  Except  in 
china  beautifully   decorated,  25c.      \   Extreme 
Regular  size  for  city  trade,  1  Oc.     j        West 

The  Quaker  Oats  <pm  pany 

PETERBOROUGH.  ONT. 


Look  for  the 
Quaker  trademark 
on  every  package. 


THE   QLIET   EVENING  AT   HOME. 

With  all  the  advantages  of  city  lighting  and  bright,  cheery  rooms  at  a  small  expense 
is  within  your  reach.  Do  away  with  the  old  style  lamp,  its  unpleasant  smell,  smoke  and 
grease — to  say  nothing  of  its  danger — and  replace  with  one  of  our  handsome  table  lamps, 
which  is  absolutely  safe  and  odorless,  gives  a  pure,  white  light  equal  to  electricity  without 
causing  any  eye  strain.  It  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  your  dining  room,  radiate  a 
cheerfulness   which  will   be   irresistible. 

Each  lamp  generates  its  own  gas  and  burns  with  a  mantle,  producing  200  candle 
power  of  light  at  the  low  cost  of  less  than  %c.  per  hour.  Cannot  explode — uses  no  wick 
and  is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  for  five  years,  made  of  solid  brass — highly 
nickel  plated.  Each  lamp  packed  in  separate  boxes  with  handsome  fancy  shade  (white, 
green,  red   or  amber)    ready   to   light.      WRITE   TO-DAY  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

RICE-KNIGHT,  LIMITED    87  Richmond  St.  East    TORONTO,  Out. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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THIS  BOOK   READ   IN  FEBRUARY, 
MEANS   PROFITS    IN    SEPTEMBER. 


y^nccH 


Spray  Chemicals 
and  Fertilizers. 


Vanco   Lead  Arsenate 

will  destroy  all  leaf- 
eating  insects — never 
burns— sticks  longer. 
The  largest  order  ever 
placed  for  Spray 
Chemicals  by  any 
Canadian  Fruit  Grow- 
ing Co.,  was  for 
"VANCO"  Lead 
Arsenate. 


Vanco  Lime  Sulphur 

Solution 

is  strong,  uniform, 
clear,  efficient  —  the 
strongest  perfect  solu- 
tion that  can  be  made. 
Government  Bulletin 
proves  this.  Specific 
Gravity  on  every 
barrel,  to  protect  you. 


Fertilizers 

Muriate  of  Potash- 
Sulphate  of  Potash.  3 
Acid  Phosphate—Ni- 
trate of  Soda.  "We 
are  the  only  house  in 
Canada  selling  only 
straight  chemical 
fertilizers  —  analysis 
guaranteed. 


BUY  WHERE  YOU  CAN  BUY  EVERYTHING  AND  SAVE  FREIGHT. 

Send  for  the  "  VANCO  "  Book  now :  Study  it  at  your  leisure  and  spray  for  future  profits. 
CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES,  LIMITED,        Van  Home  Street,  TORONTO      32 


The 


ABSOLUTELY    SAFE 
AND  MOST 
CONVENIENT 


Proper  Way 

to 

Remit  Money 

to  any  part  of  the  world  is 
by  the 

MONEY   ORDERS  and 
FOREIGN  DRAFTS 

of  the 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

They  may  be  sent  in  payment  of  produce,  tax,  gas  and  electric  light  bills,  interest  on 

notes  and  mortgages,  insurance  premiums,  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  and,  in 

fact,  in  payment  of  all  kinds  of  accounts,  in  or  out  of  town. 


TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES   ISSUED 


MONEY  TRANSFERRED 
BY  TELEGRAPH  AND  CABLE 
Agencies  throughout  Canada 


It   will   pay   you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

OFFERS   TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 


Banking  by  Mail 


Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money  after   death. 


Capital,  $11,000,000 


Reserve,  $9,000,000 


CANADIAN    GATE  CO.,  LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Farm,  Lawn  and  Railway  Gates 

GUELPH         -        -  ONTARIO 


The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 

RENFREW,  ONT. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Cream  Separators 

The    Separator  that  pays  maximum  profits 
and  requires  minimum  attention. 


PLANT  STARK  APPLE  TREES 

and  Pick  AA  Fruit 

20,000    trees   like  illustration   for  SPRING  DELIVERY,  1912 

TREE — A  vigorous  grower,  hardy,  a  pro- 

line  and  early  bearer. 

FRUIT — Large,    good     color    and    quality, 

and  a  splendid  shipper. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices 

ORDER  NOW. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

STONE  &  WELLINGTON 

TORONTO 
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MASSEY-HARRIS   CULTIVATING 
AND  SEEDING  MACHINERY 


HE  approach  of  spring  makes  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  sow- 
ing of  the  seed  a  live  subject.  The  success  or  failure  of  a  crop  de- 
pends in  a  very  large  measure  on  the  manner  in  which  the  seed  is 
sown. 

Weather  conditions  play  an  important  part,  but  experience  has 
proven  that  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  seed  is  sown  have  more  to  do  with  the  results  at  harvest  time 
than  the  weather.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  a  fair 
crop  may  be  raised  even  if  the  cultivating  and  seeding  operations 
have  not  been  properly  done ;  but  the  yield  would  be  much  greater 
if  the  proper  care  were  taken  along  these  lines. 
In  an  unfavorable  season  the  difference  is 
much  more  noticeable. 

While  the  necessity  of  working  the  soil 
with  various  implements  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized, few  know  the  why  and  wherefore. 

The  most  noticeable  result  of  tillage  is  the 
pulverizing  of  the  soil.  This  makes  it  easier 
for  hairlike  roots  to  get  through,  increases  the 
amount  of  surface  on  which  the  plant  can  feed 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  soil  a  greater 
capacity  for  holding  moisture.  And  not  only 
does  it  increase  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  hold- 
ing water,  but  it  also  reduces  the  loss  by  evapor- 
ation. 

Aeration  of  the  soil  is  another  result  of  cul- 
tivation. The  oxygen  in  the  air  tends  to  make 
the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil  soluble  and  is 

necessary  to  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter. 

The  destruction  of  weeds  is  an  impor- 
tant matter.  Weeds  rob  the  plants  of 
moisture  and  plant  food  and  also  deprive 
them  of  needed  light  and  air.  In  many 
other  ways,  cultivation  is  a  benefit  to  the 
soil,  and  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  soil  be  given  proper 
treatment  in  order  that  the  crops  may 
yield  satisfactory  returns. 

Many  implements  are  to  be  had  for 
carrying  on  various  operations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  soil;  plows  of  various  kinds; 
drag  harrows;  disc  harrows;  cultivators, 
etc.,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  farmer 
not  having  the  proper  implements  for  his 
purpose. 

A  firm  which  has  done  more  than  any 

Say  you  saw  the  ad       in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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other  in  studying  the  farmer's  require- 
ments is  the  Massey-Harris  Company, 
Limited.  For  many  years  this  firm  has, 
at  great  expense,  maintained  a  large  force 
of  experts  who  have  made  it  their  business 
to  ascertain  what  implements  are  required, 
and  in  this  way  this  company  is  enabled 
to  produce  a  line  of  implements  second  to 
none ;  a  list  of  implements  specially  adapt- 
ed to  the  various  conditions  and  built  by 
experts  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

'"'-■■  The     use     of  a  Massey-Harris  Drill 

means  not  only   more  Wheat,   but  better 
wheat  than  would  result  from  using  an 
inferior  drill  or  planting  the  seed  in  any  other  manner. 

More  Wheat — because  the  right  amount  of  grain  is  uniformly  distributed  in  a  right- 
shaped  seed  furrow ;  the  seed  is  not  crushed  or  bruised,  and  all  of  it  covered  at  the 
proper  depth.  This  insures  speedy  germination;  each  plant  will  get  a  good  start  and 
have  ample  room  and  an  independent  hold  on  the  soil  from  which  to  draw  nourish- 
ment. Strong,  sturdy  plants  are  the  result.  Such  plants  are  not  easily  choked  out 
by  weeds  nor  some  likely  to  be  affected  by  an  unfavorable  season. 

Better  wheat — because  strong,  healthy  plants  are  less  liable  to  damage  by  rust,  smut 
or  any  other  enemies  of  growing  grain  than  are  those  which  are  weak  and  stunted. 
Another  point  is  that  the  grain  sown  by  a  Massey-Harris  Drill,  being  evenly  distrib- 
uted, and  uniformly  covered,  will  ripen  at  the  same  time  and  will  yield  plump,  well- 
matured  kernels  which  will  grade  well. 


But  conditions  vary  greatly  in  different 
satisfactorily  work  in  the  fall  in  rich,  sand 
spring  seeding,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  No 
Canada  it  is  found  advantageous  to  sow  co 
sown.  The  complete  organization  of  the 
sible  for  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  requir 
as  a  result,  the  Massey-Harris  line  of  drills 
farmer's  requirements,  there  is  a  Massey-H 


parts  of  Canada.  A  drill  which  would 
y  loam  might  be  entirely  useless  for  early 
rth-west,  and  in  certain  portions  of  Eastern 
mmercial  fertilizer  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
Massey-Harris  company  has  made  it  pos- 
ements  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion — and, 
is  complete — and  no  matter  what  the 
arris  Drill  which  will  just  fill  the  bill. 


The  Massey-Harris  Drills  have  become  famous  for  uniformity  of  sowing  and  for  all 
round  reliability  and  are  recognized  as  th  e  standard  Drill  for  Canada.  Much  of  this 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  m  ade  in  Canada,  and  made  especially  for 
Canadian  conditions.  Their  popularity  is  attested  by  the  very  large  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing number  of  these  drills  in  use  all  over   the  Dominion. 

The  Massey-Harris  Sales  Organization 
is  so  complete  that  every  farmer  is  within 
easy  reach  of  a  Massey-Harris  Agent,  who 
will  be  glad  to  give  any  information  regard- 
ing Massey-Harris  Implements,  etc.,  cr 
catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Limited,  whose 
head  offices  are  at  Toronto  with  Branches 
at  Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 


Don't  fail  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine  when   writing  advertisers. 
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$5.00  Per  Plant 


We  will  pay  $5.00  per 
plant  for  a  dozen  of  any 
variety  of  Red  Raspberry 
that   will   yield 

as  much  fruit  of 
as  large  size  and  beauty 
as  the  same  number  of 


the  wonderful  Herbert.     We  have  the  best  stock   in    America-^tfnd  for 
descriptive  price  list.     Spring  is  near.    Be  ready  for  it. 

The   Ottawa  Nurseries,    -   Woodroffe,   Ontario 


DAIRY  BUTTER 

We  are  buyers  of  this  and 
all  other  country  produce. 

Write  us  with 
your  offerings. 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Go. 

Limited 

MONTREAL 


Make    Your 
Own  Tile 

Cost  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1,000,  Hand  or 
Power  Machines, 

Write  for 
Catalog  "F" 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkerviile,  Ont. 


m  i^^X^^TT,,  <\T  IS  TO  BE  MADE  in  the  raising  of  poultry  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right 
|V|  \   f  |\  pj  Y     way.    Begin  right  by  using  the  right  kind  of  INCUBATOR  or  BROODEK, 

*»AV^A       *■"    *     and    see    how  profitable    this    business  is. 

Drop  us  a  post  card  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  full  information  about  various  lines  of 
English  and  American  Incubators,  Brooders,  etc.  Different  Styles  at  Different  Prices  to  suit 
every  requirement.     Full  range  of  patent  and  ordinary  grains  and  poultry  necessities. 


write  tor  price  lists  to-day        The  Poultry  Supplies  and  Sales  Company 


A.  CGRI3TINE,  Mr 
109  Place  Youv.lie,  IVON.REAL 


A 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK   FOOD 
is  a  splendid  Pork  Producer 

The  successful  hog-raiser  is  the  man  who  bends  every  effort 
to  prevent  disease  and— KEEP   HIS   HOGS  HEALTHY. 

He  provides  his  hogs  with  warm,  clean  quarters— and  adds 
a  little    "  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK   FOOD  "  to  every  feed. 

This  wonderful  tonic  keeps  the  blood  pure— regulates  the 
bowels— makes  the  animals  eat  well— and  thus  fortifies  them 
against  those  banes  of  the  breeder— Hog  Cholera  and  Pneumonia. 


3  FEEDS  for  ONE  GENT 

You  can  easily  raise  "  Fall  Pigs"  and  have  them  fine 
and  fat  for  the  market  in  May  or  June,  if  you  feed 
"INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD." 

Your  sows  will  raise  two  good  litters  of  strong-  healthy 
pigs  each  year  if  you  feed  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD.  For  fattening  pigs  for  market,  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3 
pounds  extra  a  day,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  compare 
with  it. 

The  big  hogs — prize  winners,  weighing  from  500  to  600 
pounds— are  regularly  fed  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD."  Why  don't  you  feed  it  and  make  more  money  out  of 
your  hogs?    3  Feeds  for  one  cent.  For  sale  at  all  Dealers. 

65 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto 
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Pulls  Stumps 
Seven  Feet  Thick 


The  mighty  Monarch  is  made  of  highest  grade 
Bessemer  Steel  in  our  own  big  factory.  Outwears 
three  ordinary  pullers.  Guaranteed  TOO  h.  p.  and 
against  breakage.  Only  stump  puller  In  the 
world  equipped  with  genuine 
"Hercules  Red  Strand"  Steel  Wire  Rope 
the  kind  used  by  U.  S.  Government.  Clears  1  to 
6  acres  a  day.  Used  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

'  Ho(aRGH$TEEuSTUMP Puller   <Mi  a  ,     '    "1  Write 

Today 
for 

Catalog 
and 

Special 
Propo- 
sition. 
Lone  Tree,  la. 


ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO.,  Dept. 


Raise   more   Poultry — it  pays  well 

by  using  our  improved,   time-tested,  safe  hatcherl 
which   insures   big   results.     Save   half  by  buy; 
direct  from  manufacturer,  no  middle  profit.     None 
better  at  any  price.    The  one  high-grade  hatcher 
built  of  many   years'   experience  by  a  Canadian 
and  successfully  operated  and  specially  adapted] 
for  Canadian  climat?  owing  to  its  heavy  construc- 
tion.   Entire  lumber  walls  covered 
with  felt,  asbestos  and  heavy  gal- 
vanized iron.       Holds  even   tem- 
perature.   Heavy  copper  hot-water 
tank,  easy  to  heat,  self-regulator, 
simple  to  operate.    Safety  lamp  re- 
quiring little    oil,    high    nursery, 
metal  legs,  tested  thermometer,  com- 
plete for  use,    You  risk  nothing  under  our 
Guarantee  and  two  hatch  free  trial. 
Before    you    buy    get   our    free    catalog 
on  incubators,   brooders   poultry  and  supplies.     250  Egg  Size  SI  5  95. 

ALBERTA  INCUBATOR  CO.,     Box  865,    MANKATO,  MINN. 


CRUMB'S  wabrin'^r 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas- 
teners are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

WALIACE  B.CRUMR.  F4.ForestvIlle.Ooiin., U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


HOra  GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  COAL  OIL  (Kerosene) 

Recent  test  by  Prof.  McKergow,  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, on  leading  oil-burning  lamps  shows  the  Aladdin 
Mantle  Lamp  gives  over  twice  as  much  light  as  the  Rayo 
and  other  lamps  tested,  and  burns  less  than  one-half  as 
much  oil.  It  is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  Better  light 
than  gas  or  electric.  Every  Aladdin  Lamp  fully  guaranteed 
and  protected  by  patents  in  nearly  every  country  on  earth. 
Our  burners  fit  your  old  lamps. 
To    introduce    the    Aladdin,    we   will    give     ■■  ■ai  ■■  ■■ 

ONE  LAMP  or  BURNER  FREE 

in  each  neighborhood.  Send  postal  with  name  and  address, 
ask  for  cat-  A ft F NTS  Bal1  sold  over  100°  on  money  baclc 
alogue  M.  ""■''  '  ^  guarantee  :  not  one  returned. 
Bruner  sold  $800  in  15  days.  Ask  for  liberal  agency  pro- 
position. Sample  lamp  furnished. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  of  America,  Inc.,  141  Aladdin  Bldg\.  Montreal.  Que* 


Why  not  get  the 
BEST  Spray  Pump? 

Why  try  to  do  good  spraying — thorough 
spraying— the  only  kind  worth  while—with 
cheap  tools?      Don't  waste  your  money  and  time  on  a  cheap  spray  pump — get 

GOULDS    RELIABLE 


SPRAYER 


Goulds  Sprayers  are  designed  and  built  to  give  the  best  service  and  to  last. 
They  develop,  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  the  power  needed  to  force  the  spray 
into  every  crack  and  crevice.  All  parts  are  made  to  resist  the  action  of  spray 
chemicals  -one  reason  they  last.  You  can  choose  from  our  line  to  meet  every 
spraying  requirement. 

The  entire  line  is  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  our  booklet, 
^""HOWTO  SPRAY— WHEN  TO  SPRAY-WHICH  SPRAYER  TO  USE." 
Send  for  this  free  booklet. 

You   will   find   its  authentic   spray  formulas    an    exceedingly 
dj^t)     valuable  guide  to  your  spray  work. 
— tmps-J 

THE    GOULDS    MFG.    CO. 

"Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pumps  for  Every  Service" 

118  West  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

St.  Catharines   Cold  Storage  and  Forwarding  Co.,  Ltd. 

St.  Catharines,   Ont.— Agents 
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Tltarlin 

REPEATING  RIFLES 


Big 
Game 

Model 
1893 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel,  rifled  deep 
on  the  Ballard  system,  creates  perfect  combus- 
tion, develops  highest  velocity  and  hurls  the 
bullet  with  utmost  accuracy  and  mightiest 
killing  impact. 

The  mechanism  is  direct-acting,  strong,  simple  and  perfectly  ad- 
justed. It  never  clogs.  The  protecting  wall  of  solid  steel  between 
your  head  and  cartridge  keeps  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  all  foreign 
matter  from  getting  into  the  action.  The  side  ejection  throws  shells 
away  from  line  of  sight  and   allows  instant  repeat  shots,  always. 

Built  in  perfect  proportion  throughout,  in  many  high  power  calibers, 
it  is  a  quick  handling,   powerful,  accurate  gun  for   all  big  game. 

Every  hunter  should  know  all  the  77ZarSln  characteristics. 
Send  for  our  free  catalog.     Enclose  3  stamps  for  postage. 

7%e  Z/2ar/isz  firearms  Co. 


150  Willow  Street, 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONK 


Hopedale     Sensation     Tomato 

The    earliest,    best    flavored   and 
smoothest  in  the  World. 


IT'S  COMING 

What's  coming  ?  Why  Seedtime,  then  the 
Harvest  but  the  Harvest  depends  very 
largely  on  the  quality  of  the  Seeds  you 
sow.  Our  Catalogue  for  1912  is  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  Tells  you  all  about  over 
1,500  kinds  of  Field  Roots,  Grains,  Veget- 
ables, and  Flower  Seeds,  Small  Fruits, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Plants,  Implements,  etc. 

If  you  cut  this  out  sending  it  to  us  with  your  name 
and  Post  Office  Address  our  Catalogue  will  be  sent 
you  and  a  present  with  it.     Do  it  to-day,  ADDRESS, 

Darch  &  Hunter  Seed  Co.,  Limited, 
Dept.  76     London,  Ont.  u 


KILLED  WHILE  PRUNING 

That  has  been  the  fate  of  many  who  climbed  to  do  the  work  in  the  old  way,  saw  and  axe  fashion. 
NOW  the  up-to-date  operator  stands  on  terra-firma  where  he  is  safe,  where  he  can  shape  a  tree 
correctly  and  without  mutilating  the  bark  with  his  shoes.  This  bark  wringing  process  can't  be 
seen  at  once,  but  the  damage  is  done  just  the  same. 

WHAT  has  biought  the  change?  The  use  of  the  any  length  handle,  automatic,  well  made,  up-to- 
date  KANSAS  PRUNING  KNIFE  improved.  This  knife  does  big  work,  doing  it  fast  and  easy. 
Really  pruning  with  it  is  a  pleasure. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  the  KANSAS  KNIFE,  also  about  its  little  companion 
the  HAPPY  THOUGHT  KNIFE  with  its  quick  pump  gun  action. 

Now  while  the  pruning  season  is  on,  for  your  good  as  well  as  ours,  drop  us  a  card  for  more 
information. 

TAYMLaonS'"p<Si(eBdESyco  THE   INTERNATIONAL    TOOL    CO. 

Guelph.  Ont.  53  PORTER  STREET  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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Hupmobile    Long   Stroke    "32"    Five  -  Passenger   Touring   Car — ($1000 

F.  O.  B.  Windsor,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 
Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse;  sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder  motor,  3 M -inch  bore  and  5  1-2-inch 
stroke.      Bosch  Magneto.     106-inch  wheelbase.    30x3^-inch  tires.    Color— Standard  Hupmobile    Blue. 

Not  an  ordinary  $1000  car  but  a  $1000 

Hupmobile 

Not  an  ordinary  $1000  car  either  outwardly  or  inwardly — as  the  picture  and  the  summary  of  special 

features  will  quickly  disclose. 
A  car  of  infinite  refinement,  which  proves  conclusively  that  a  low  price  need  not  be  accompanied  by 

crudity  of  construction. 
The  product  of  a  plant  which  has  always  looked  higher  than  its  own  price  for  inspiration — which  has 

always  sought  to  give  the  most  in  merit ;  not  merely  the  least  in  price. 
A. result  made  possible  by  a  skilled  organization,  held  intact  since  its  inception  under  the  leadership  of 

E.  A.  Nelson,  who  designed  the  original  Hupmobile ;    by  shop-generalship  of  the  highest  order, 

striving  continuously  to  surpass  its  own  previous  ideals. 

HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  CO., 
1270  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Canadian  Branch  Factory— Windsor,  Ont. 

$2,500  features  in  the  $1,000  Hupmobile 

Small-bore,  long-stroke  motor. 

Cylinders  cast  en  bloc. 

Valves  enclosed. 

Three-bearing  crankshaft. 

Bronze  bearings  lined  with  babbitt 

Transmission  gears  large  enough  for  40  HP.  car. 

Full-floating  rear  axle  of  extreme  strength. 

Multiple  disc  clutch  with  1 3 -inch  plates. 

Imported  Coventry  chain  to  drive  camshaft  and  magneto. 

Hyatt  and  F.  &  S.  Imported  Annular  High  Duty  Roller 

bearings  in  the  transmission. 
Bower  High  Duty  Roller  bearings  on  the  wheels. 
Standard  Imported  Bosch  magneto. 


Hupmobile  Runabout— $850  F.  O.  B.  Windsor,  in- 
cluding top,  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  three  oil 
lams,  tools  and  horn.  Four-cylinder,  20  H.  P.,  sliding 
gears,  Bosch  Magneto. 


Hupmobile    Coup  e — 

chassis  same  as  Runabout  — 
-$1300  f  o.b   Windsor. 


Hupmobile  Roadster- 
chassis  same  as  World 
Touring  Car— $950  f. o.b. 
Windsor. 
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1  Cent 

A    Month 


Will 


Double  Your  Profits 

Keep  your  hens  laying  heavily  while 
eggs  are  still  up.  Let  Pratts  Poultry 
Regulator  make  money  for  you.  We 
guarantee  that 


Poultry  Regulator 

will  do  this  for  you  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a 
month  per  hen.  It  is  the  most  economical 
tonic  you  can  possibly  give  your  chickens. 
It  will  help  you  get  the  benefit  of  every 
ounce  of  feed  given  the  fowls,  and  also  keep 
them  in  healthy  condition.  It  is  a  sure  egg 
producer. 

Satisfaction    Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

No  Poultry  troubles  when  Pratts  Poultry 
Regulator  is  used.  Successful  breeders  reg- 
ularly purchase  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  in 
ton  lots.  Would  they  do  this  if  it  did  not 
pay  them  a  handsome  profit  ?  Try  it  at  our 
risk.  Our  dealers  refund  purchase  price  if 
you  are  not  satisfied. 

25  lb.  pails  $2.50.     Also  in  smaller  packages 
and  100  lb.  bags. 


Look  out  for  lice.     Dust  the  fowls  with 
Pratts  Powdered  Lice  Killer, 

It  is  swift y    sure]  death   to   these  pests. 


GET  OUR  1912  EDITION  POULTRY  BOOK,  MAILED  FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO,  of  Canada,  Lid.,  Depi.  66, 

TORONTO 

PRATTS  ANIMAL  REGULATOR  builds  up   run- 
down horses,  cows.,  calves,  hogs  and  sheep. 


It  does  not  pay  to  experiment 


When  you  buy  a  CRAGG  Farm  Engine,  you  don't'' 
buy  an  experiment.  Now  buy  an  engine  that  has 
not  only  been  tested  by  the  manufacturer,  as  the 
most  HANDSOME.  DURABLE,  and  SIMPLE, 
but  has  been  proven  the  height  ef  perfection  in 
the  real  test  of  every  day  service. 

CRAGG  Engines  have  all  the   high-grade  features 
and  latest  improvements  of  high-priced  engines. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  N,  illustrating 
the  different  Engines  we  handle. 

Gilmore  Cragg  Motor  Mnfg.  Company 

604  Wayne  County  Bank  Bldg, 
DETROIT 


Banner  £."  Lantern 


Cannot 


Costs  No  More  Than  Inferior  Lanterns. 

Ontario  Lantern  &  Lamp  Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON 
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You  Require  No  Fertilizer 
To  Yield  Bumper  Crops 

A  man  will  spend  an  hour  digging  a  tree  hole  that 
dynamite  will  excavate  in  an  instant.  The  spaded 
hole  will  be  hard  all  the  way  down,  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  transplanted  roots  to  take  hold.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  transplantecTtrees  so 
often  die. 

The  accompanying  cuts  illustrate  the  wonderful  diff- 
erence in  growth  in  dynamited  and  hand-dug  holes. 

Stumping  Dynamite 

used  on  a  farm  eliminates  the  costly  process  of  fertil- 
izing each  year.  It  makes  the  land  porous  to  ab- 
sorb plenty  of  water  in  rainy  weather,  and  this  water, 
which  is  the  source  of 
the  vehicle  of  plant 
set  in  dynamited  hole  food,  is  drawn  to  the 

top  by  the  roots  of  the  plant  as  needed  for  its  growth.5 

A  whole  row  of  tree  holes  can  be  excavated  in  one 
instant  when  charged  with  "  Stumping  Dynamite" 
electrically  exploded. 

On  every  farm  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  use 
of  Stumping  Dynamite  will  save  time  and  money 
and  increase  profits  ;  Removing  Stumps,  Boulders, 
etc.  Breaking  up  hard  pan  subsoils  ;  Draining 
Swamps,  Ditching,  Digging  Wells  or  Reservoirs* 
etc.,  and  many  others. 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet 

enumerating  the  many  advantages  and  the  cost  of 
dynamiting  on  the  farm  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 


BING  CHERRY  TREE 
SET  IN  SPADED  HOLE 


Canadian  Explosives,   Limited 


HEAD  OFFICE 


MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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To  Adorn 
The  Home 


Furniture  forms 
the  largest  part 
of  the  home's 
adornment  —  at 
the  same  time 
fulfilling  a  useful 
mission.  It  is  in 
its  usefulness 
that  it  becomes 
scratched  and 
marred  through 
wear. 


Royal  Gem  Veneer 

if  applied  to  scratched  furniture  will  bring  it 
back  to  a  new  appearing  piece.  It  gives  a 
hard  finish  without  the  bad  features  of  varnish 
— or  oils. 

It  gives  a  freshness  to  any  furniture  and  adds 
to  its  age  of  usefulness. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  BOTTLE 

T  he  Capital  Manufacturing  Co. 

197  Sparks  Street.  OTTAWA.  ONT. 
312  Yonge  Street.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
67  Bleury  Street.  MONTREAL.  QUE. 


Do  You   Want 
More  Milk 

FOR     LESS    MONEY? 

Then  you  want  the  feed  that  gives  you  Pro- 
tein at  the  lowest  cost.  You  want  a  feed  that  is 
highly  digestible.  A  feed  that  is  "  all  feed  "  and 
no  watte. 


#*/ 


FARMER    BRAND 


COTTONSEED     MEAL 

(Guaranteed  41%  to  48%    Protein) 
IS  ALL  THAT  AND  MORE.      It  will  produce 
more  milk  for  the  money  spent  than  will  any 
other  feed  on  the  market. 

DON'T    TAKE     OUR     WORD 

Ask  any  dairyman  who  has  given  it  a  good 
trial.  Ask  Prof.  G.  E.  Day  of  the  Guelph  Experi- 
ment Station.  Try  it  and  know  for  yourself 
what  it  will  do. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE 

$33.00  per  ton  t  .o.b.  our  shipping  stations  at 
Woodstock,  Brownsville  or  Hamilton,  Ont 
$34.00  per  ton  f.ob.  Toronto,  Peterboro  or 
Kingston.  Sample  500  lbs.,  $9.00  f.ob.  either 
point. 

Ask  for  valuable  booklet  on  feeding,  "Feed 
Facts."     Yours  for  the  asking. 

THE   BART  LETT   CO. 

Dept.  B.  410  Hammond  Bldg. 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


YOUNG  MAN 


Before  deciding  to  leave  Ontario  consider 
well  the  opportunities  which  she  offers  on 
every  hand.  Consider  the  various  types  of 
soils  capable  of  producing  all  the  products 
between  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat  and  the 
tender  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 
also  early  vegetables  and  melons.  Consider 
the  equable  climate  possessed  by  the  more 
southerly  portions,  while  that  of  the  north- 
erly parts  is  to  be  preferred  before  many 
others  in  Canada.  Consider  carefully  the 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark- 
eting of  these  various  products  both  by  rail 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  is 
centrally  situated  in  North  America  practical- 
ly surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis- 
tricts and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com- 
petition between  various  transportation  com- 
panies is  keener  here  than  in  some  other 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  in  Canada 
is  In  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the 
border.  New  Ontario  offers  one  of  the  best 
growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the 
upbuilding  of  large   centres — cheap   power. 

She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov- 
ince.     The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the 

For   further  in 


tender  products  in  abundance;  the  more 
northerly  districts  can  furnish  the  grains, 
meats,  dairy  products,  horses  and  the  rough 
fodders.  Internal  trade  is  bound  to  be  the 
outcome — the  north  will  be  bound  to  the 
south  by  an  interdependence  impossible  in 
other  parts  of  our  Dominion.  The  south  will 
also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 
claiming  a  share  in  the  development  of  the 
rich  mineral  lands. 

Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
where in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Production  per  acre  is  higher  in  On- 
tario than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ture is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
than  do  the  majority  of  the  far  away  lands. 

Agricultural  organization  is  finding  its 
greatest  development  in  Ontario.  Remember 
this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
tion. Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
member you  count  one  in  the  development  of 
these  untold    resources. 

Remember  that  wealth  is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  social  advantages: 
telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibil- 
ities— do  not  procrastinate  but  consider  and 
formation   write 


DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION,  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 

HON.  JAS.  S.  DUFF,  Minister  of  Agriculture 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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YOUR  CROPS  ARE  SAFE 

WHEN  PROTECTED  BY  A 


u 


SAFE-LOCK  FENCE 


The  lock  used  to  connect  the  lateral  and  the  upright  wires  of  "Safe- 
Lock  "  fences  makes  it  impossible  for  the  lateral  wire  to  slip  up  or 
down  or  the  upright  wire  to  slip  sideways.  It  positively  prevents 
the  fence  from  sagging. 

The  hard  drawn  spring  steel  wire  used  causes  the  fence  to  automat- 
ically tighten  when  relieved  from  itrain.  The  only  fence  of  its  kind 
in  Canada. 


If  you  are  open  to  take  the  agency 
in  your  locality  write  at  once.  It 
will  be  a  money-maker  for  you. 
Our  illustrated  booklet  gives  you 
full  particulars.    Send  for  it  to-day. 


OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd 


Safe- Lock  Dept. 


OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 


BARN  WORK  NOW  A  SNAP 

With  a  BT  LITTER  CARRIER  installed 
in  your  barn  you  do  away  with  hard,  dis- 
agreeable, tedious  work.  The  BT.  Litter 
Carrier  saves  time,  trouble  and  expense. 
It  carries  the  manure  from  the  gutters  to 
the  shed  or  the  pile  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  it  formerly  took.  No  matter  how 
many  cows  you  have,  or  what  it  costs  you 
with  the  wheelbarrow  and  pitch-fork  meth- 
od to  clean  your  stables,  the  BT  Litter 
Carrier  will  save  you  half  the  expense. 

THE  B.T.  LITTER  CARRIER 

is  so  simple  in  construction  that  there  is  nothing  on  it  to  get  out  of  order. 
WE  GUARANTEE  our  carrier  absolutely  FOR  FIVE  YEARS.  With  no  other 
make  is  such  a  guarantee  given.  In  fact,  most  of  the  firms  change  their  carrier 
every  year  and  they  will  have  to  keep  on  changing,  for  they  simply  cannot  get 
around   the  patented   points   on   the  BT   Carrier. 

More  BT  Litter  Carriers  were  sold  in  Canada  last  year  than  all  other  makes 
combined.     Here  are  some  of  the  reasons   WHY. 

The  BT  Litter  Carrier  has  double  purchase  in  lifting.     It  elevates  easily. 

There  are  no  worm  gears  to  wear  out. 

The  Carrier  is  windlassed  by  a  crank  wheel.  There  is  no  noise  or  rattle 
as  witn   a   chain  lift. 

The  bucket  is  made  of  18  gauge  galvanized  steel,  four  gauges  heavier  than 
others    use. 

The  track  is  2  ins.  in  depth;  the  next  deepest  is  only  1%  ins.  It  will  carry 
a  much  heavier  load  than   any  other  and  is  much  easier  to  erect. 

IT   COSTS    NO    MORE    THAN    OTHERS. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  which  you  should  know.  Get  our  Catalogue 
and  learn   them.     It  is  FREE. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  now.  You  will  be  surprised  how  cheaply  you  can 
install  a  litter  carrier  in  your  stables. 

We  also  manufacture  ST>  EL  STALLS, 
STANCHION8  and  HAY  TOOLS 


BEATTY  BROS.,  Fergus,  Ontario 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Harness 
the  Wind  ! 


Power  for 
Every  Purpose 


The  Cheapest  Power  for  Farm  and  Dairy 

Pumps   water,   runs    separator,   grinds  feed,  runs  all  kinds  of  machinery — 
without  one  cent  of  fuel  cost — if  you  have  a 

Canadian  Airmotor 

the  standard  by  which  all  others  are  judged 

More  farms  employ  wind-power  nowadays  than  ever   before.     Our  FREE 
book  shows  why — also  tells  why  the  Canadian  Airmotor  is  chosen. 

WRITE  FOR  A  COPY 

ONTARIO  WIND   ENGINE  &   PUMP  COMPANY,  Limited 


WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 


CALGARY 


PEERLESS  -  PERFECTION 


..  -jibt. 


un 


MEANS 
FENCE  PROTECTION 


Peerless  Wire  Fence  does  not  serve 
only  as  a  mere  boundary  line  for  your 
farm  and  pastures  but  gives  real  fence  ser- 
vice as  a  permanent  barrier  to  trespassing  and 
wandering  of  stock. 


You  Should  Fence  Your  Land  With  PEERLESS 

We  use  high  grade  fence  wire  well  galvanized.  The  joints  are 
united  by  the  non-slippable  Peerless  Lock,  making  a  fence  that  will 
stand  up  against  the  most  severe  and  sudden  shocks  without  damage. 
The  horizontal  wires  are  all  crimped,  making  ample  protection  for  con- 
traction and  expansion,  keeping  the  fence  always  tight  even  under 
extreme  variations  of  temperature. 

Write  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet  at  Once 

We  also  manufacture  a  wonderful  line  of  poultry  fencing  and  farm  gates. 
Agencies  almost  everywhere.  Agents  wanted  in  all  unassigned  territory. 

The  Banwell  Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  ,  Hamilton,  Ont.   JP| 
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Proper  Switching 
For  Small  Exchanges 

Kellogg  Ten-line  Switchboxes  Cost  You  Less 


You  can  save  money  with 
our  ten -line  wall  switch- 
board, used  with  any  stand- 
ard telephone,  and  give 
better  service. 

It  is  simple,  practical. 

It  allows  double  super- 
vision—the best,  up-to-date 
practice,  with  all  the  re- 
liability of  the  large  ex- 
changes, and  yet  avoids 
complication    and    expense. 

Why  make  the  e  xpenditure 
for  the  ordinary  switchboard 
when  you  may  purchase  this 
simple  switchbox  and  use  in 
connection  with  your  tele- 
phone ?  Fill  out  coupon  or 
write  us  a  letter  stating 
your  needs.  Ask  for  folder 
No.   15. 


Read  What  This  Letter  Says  about  Our  Switchbox 


Fendley,  Arkansas,  January  3rd,  1912 
Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen  :— In  regard  to  the  Switchbox.  it  is  just  the  thing  that  I 
wanted  and  I  would  advise  any  one  needing  a  small  Switchbox  to  buy  a 
Kellogg  as  they  do  the  work  so  nicely  and  satisfactory. 

Yours  very  truly. 

GEO.  H.  DEATON 


Have  you   ou 
Bulletins    on 
Telephones  ? 


,0     4< 


/r.tfP 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Factory   and   General    Office:— CHICAGO 


Kansas  City 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

San   Francisco 


# 
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Learn  from  this 
FREE  BOOK 
about  roofing 
best. 

Use  the  coupon  to  get 

your     copy      of      the 

revised       edition       of 

"TRUTH  ABOUT 

ROOFING."        Use 

it,  and  read  the  book, 

whether  you  are  ready 

now  to  repair  or  build, 

or     not    for     the     book     is 

packed  with  NEW  facts  you  wan1 

to  learn  about  the 


Preston 


Here,  at  last,  is  the  metal  roofing  which  absolutely  protects  against  lightning 
— as  well  as  against  wind,  water  and  fire.  No  matter  what  your  opinion  of 
roofing  materials,  there  is  something  better  than  ever  was  offered  you  before — 
and  you'll  find  it  in  Preston  Shingles.      Let  the  book  prove  it  to  you.      It  will. 

Other  roofings   may  partly  protect,    but    surely    cost    more  in  the  long   run* 
But  here  is  a  roofing  that  actually  costt  least  in  the  end,    and  that  FULLY 
Protects    AGAINST    LIGHTNING— sold  under  a  Guaranty  Bond  to 
do  that.       Post  yourself  about  the  Preston  Specification  that  makes 
old  buildings  or  new  ABSOLUTELY  safe  under  the  one  COM- 
PLETE roof. 

The  edition  is  limited.       We  want  you  to  have  a  copy. 

To  get  it,  simply  fill  out  the  coupon  here,  mail  it  to 

us — and    do  that  NO  vV— before  you  put  aside  this 

journal. 


W- 

%&*<* 


\ 


MANAGER  ¥ 


^Z< 


vv> 


Metal     Shingle     8 
Siding  Co.,  Ltd 

PRESTOh 
ONTARK 


^#0. 


*v*> 


Branch  Office  an 

Factory 
MONTREA) 


QUEBEC 
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Our  Telephones  Chosen   by 
Majority    of    New    Systems 


••• 


Business  Doubling 

Between  400  and  500  Independent  Canadian 
Telephone  Companies  are  buying  their  sup- 
plies from  us.  Our  business  is  again  repeat- 
ing last  year's  record,  when  it  doubled  in 
volume.  What  better  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
could  a  municipality  or  local  telephone  com- 
pany want  than  the  evidence  of  the  satisfac- 
tion   we   are   giving    others? 


In  Ontario  where  the  fight  for  busi- 
ness is  keenest. — where  all  telephone 
manufacturers  enter  into  competition — 
this  company  has  assumed  a  command- 
ing position.  This  year  The  Majority 
of  Municipalities  and  New  Companies 
entering  the  Independent  Telephone 
Field  selected  our  telephones  and 
equipment. 

Quality  Wins 

Price  cut  no  figure  in  securing  the 
business  of  those  companies.  Other 
telephones  were  offered  for  less.  SU- 
PERIOR QUALITY  won  us  the  vic- 
tories, i  Our  telephones  were  selected 
not  only  by  new  systems,  but  by  those 
who  had  been  using  other  makes,  be- 
cause they  were  proven  to  be  the  strong- 
est-ringing clearest-talking,  simplest 
and  best  constructed.  They  were  given 
the  severest  tests,  and  most  minute  and 
rigid  examinations.  They  established 
their  superiority  beyond  question. 

Free  Trial  Offer 

If  our  company  is  going  to  replace  some 
old  phones  with  new  ones,  or  is  just  start- 
ing a  system,  ask  us  about  our  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER,  whereby  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  our  telephones  can  be  judged  before  spend- 
ing a  dollar.  Also  ask  for  the  No.  3  Bulle- 
tin— our   latest    book   on    telephones. 


Canadian  Independent 

Telephone  Co.,  Limited 


1832  Duncan  Street 


Toronto 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when   writing  advertisers. 
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we  want  to  tell  you  how  your 

Community  Can  Operate 
A  Successful  Telephone 
System  Of  Its  Own 

THE  number  of  rural  telephone  lines  started  during  the  lasl 
year  has  been  greater   than  ever  before   in  the  history  ol 
Canada.     If,  indeed,  it  has  not  been   started   already,   youi 
own  community  is  bound  to  have  a  telephone   system,  sooner  oi 
later.     You  would  have  such  a   system  at  once,   if  you  and  youi 
neighbors  only  realized  how   quickly,    easily   and   inexpensively  il 
could  be  put  into  operation.     You,  yourself,  can  start  this  systen 
going  right  away;  with  the  help  we  offer,  you  can  interest  youi 
friends   and  neighbors    and,   among  you,  can  organize   your  owi 
company,  erect  your  own   line,  install  your  owi 
instruments,  and  operate  your  own  self- maintaining 
telephone  system,  just  as  successfully  as  the  larges 
telephone  exchange  is  operated  in  the  largest  city 
on  the  continent. 


This  Bound  Volume  of  100 
Illustrated  Pages  is  FREE 

NEVER,  since  farmers  first  started  installing  their  own  telephone  instru- 
ments, has  there  been  produced  so  comprehensive  a  volume  of  instruc- 
tions as  our  book  "How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines."  This  book, 
printed  on  good  paper,  illustrated  with  photographs  and  diagrams  and  bound 
in  stiff,  cloth  covers,  is  an  invaluable  text-book  on  the  subject  of  construct- 
ing telephone  lines  in  the  rural  districts.  Written  in  plain-  language  by  expert 
telephone  engineers,  it  has  been  a  very  costly  book  to  produce.  It  is  really 
almost  too  valuable  to  give  away  free;  we  could  not  afford  to  distribute  it 
haphazard.     However,  we  have  one  copy  for  you. 

BUT  We  Send  It 

When  You  Ask  For  It 


Only 


"How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines"  tells  about  what  other  rural 
telephone  companies  have  done,  about  company  organization,  about 
constructing  the  line,  about  installing  the  instruments,  about  the 
materials  required,  about  the  instruments  themselves,  and  also  even  gives  the 
law  in  regard  to  wires  crossing  railways,  etc.  Chapter  after  chapter,  it  goes 
into  each  item  in  detail.  Nowhere  else  are  the  facts  so  concisely  set  forth 
as  they  are  in  this  book. 


You  Can  Organize 
Your  Own  Company 

YOU  don't  need  to  know  anything 
about  company  organization  to  start 
a  company  among  your  own  friends 
and  neighbors.  Our  book  tells  all  about 
both  mutual  and  stock  companies  and 
shows  you,  step  by  step,  just  exactly  how 
to  go  about  the  matter  It  shows  you  how 
the  procedure  differs  in  the  various  prov- 
inces, what  the  different  governments 
demand  of  you  and  what  they  will  do  to 
help  you. 

You  Can  Build  Every 
Foot  of  Your  Own  Line 

NO  expert  lineman  or  superintendent 
of  telephone  construction  is  necessarv 
to  build  the  efficient  lino  that  you 
can  put  up  yourself  by  merely  following  the 
detailed  instructions  given  in  this  book. 
Any  man  who  can  read  and  who  will  fol- 
low directions  with  ordinary  sense  can 
build  his  own  telephone  line  With  the 
instructions  that  you  can  give  your  neigh- 
bors after  you  have  read  this  book,  they 
can  erect  every  pole,  place  every  cross- 
arm,  string  every  foot  of  wire  and  install 
every  instrument  You  can  easily  realize 
how  this  means  economical  construction 

We  Will  Guide  You  In 
Every  Step  of  Organi- 
zation and  Construction 

manufacturers 

the    Dominion 

of  Canada.     Nine  out  of  every  ten 

telephones  in  use  in  the  country  to-day 


have  been  made  in  our  plant.  You  ca 
readily  understand,  therefore,  that  ou 
experts  are  the  master-minds  of  telephon 
construction  in  the  Dominion.  It's  th 
knowledge  of  these  men  that  we  plai 
at  your  disposal — it's  their  expert  advi 
that  will  guide  you  in  every  step. 

Let  Us  Show  You  Ho* 
To  Get  The  Movement 
Started 


WE    are    the    largest 
of    telephones 


FARMERS  throughout  the 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  thai 
they  can  have  telephone  connectio 
as  well  as  if  they  lived  in  the  city.  The 
are  tremendously  interested  in  the  subject, 
Most  of  them  have  been  reading  it  u 
in  thcirtarm  papers.  It  is  only  necess8r| 
for  some  one  man  to  come  forward  wit; 
definite  knowledge  on  the  subject  an' 
say  "let's  get  started!"  With  the  ir] 
formation  that  our  book  will  give  yoi 
vou  can  be  the  man  in  control  of  ib 
situation  in  your  community. 

Now  Is  The  Time  Fo 
You  To  Act  —  Befor 
Someone  Else  Does  I 

WRITE  in  to  us  and  get  this  book  j 
once  A  self-maintaining  telephoi! 
system  will  eventually  be  starts: 
in  your  community  If  the  moment 
not  ripe,  t lie  time'  is  fast  approachir! 
when  it  will  be.  and  you  owe  il  to  you 
self  to  be  informed  on  the  subject 
you  want  the  book  send  us  the  coupo 


TH 


and  MANUFACTURING  CO.  uniTtD 

Manufacturer  and  supplier  of  all  apparatus  and  equipment  uied  ti 
the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  Telephone,  Fire 
Alarm  and  Electric  Railway  Plant*.      Address  our  nearest  bouse 


V  Montreal       Toronto       Winnipeg      Regina       Calgary      Vancoutc 
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Let  Us  Fi^ureYour  Profits 
From  Tractor  Farming 
With  The 


*J22^v  farming  is  coming  with  a 
QJFlr^IJLL  rush.  Farmers  want  to 
■^-AbSbsbb*^'  save  that  dollar  an  acre 
>n  plowing.  They  want  to  lower  their  cost  of  pro- 
tection 10  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat.  They  want  to  make  big 
)rofits  plowing  and  doing  other  work  for  neighbors.  They  want  to 
)low  deep  and  prepare  a  good  seed  bed.  They  want  to  plow  early  and  conserve  moisture, 
rhey  want  to  get  their  crops  in  quick  to  fool  early  frosts.  Do  you  want  to  know  all  about 
hese  astounding  truths? 

Business  Farmers-Investigate 

There's  an  c£^?  for  you  whether  you  farm  160  acres  or  a  many  thousand  acre  ranch.  Our 
>ook  tells  about  them.  It  tells  about  the  wonderful  profits  cheap  kerosene  is  earning  for 
armers — how  the  o^f  is  converting  this  five  to  seven  cents  per  gallon  fuel  into  tireless  power 
hat  plows,  cultivates,  harrows,  seeds,  threshes,  fills  your  silo,  does  your  road  building  and 
lauling  at  tremendous  savings,  making  enormous  profits  possible. 

You  can  no  longer  stand  off,  with  horsepower,  the  tide  of  competition,  if  you  want  to  make 
aore  than  a  living.  You  must  feed  your  horses  the  most  expensive  kind  of  "fuel"  all  the  year 
.round— you  find  the  e^f  uses  the  cheapest  fuel— kerosene— and  you  feed  it  only  when  it  works. 

Facts  For  You  to  Read 

Read  in  our  book  what  your  brother  farmers  say:    Get  the  story  of  the  man 
rho  made  $2,000  one  season  plowing  for  his  neighbors  after  his  own  plowing:  was 
lone.    Another  man  will  tell  you  he  plowed  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  an  acre.    But 
:et  "Toiling  and  Tilling  the  Soil"  and  figure  out  what  it  would  cost  you. 
Vrite  for  it  now.    It  is  the  greatest  tractor  book  we  have  ever  seen.    It 
osts  you  nothing  except  a  postal  and  a  moment's  time.    Address 

M.  RUMELY  COMPANY 


FREI 


221  Rose  Street, 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  MacLean's  Magazine. 
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List    of 

Successful  Contestants 

each  of  whom  has  been  awarded  $100  cash  prize  in 

1911    Prize    Contest   for    Farmers 

ALBERTA  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Prize  A.-Hays  Brothers.  Carstairs  Prize  c.    Seth  Davidson.  Peachland 

B.-Tomfohr  Brothers.  Milk  River  "      D.-W.  O.  Walker.  Chilliwack 
"       C.— George  Jackson.  Cheadle 

M        D -Herbert  Elwell.  Blackfolds  NEW   BRUNSWICK 

MANITOBA  Prize  A.— Sir  Wm.  Van  Home,  St.  Andrews 

B.— G.  E.  Steeves.  Hillsboro 
"      C— Mrs.  D.  McQuarrie,  Newcastle 


D.— E.  J.  Sullivan.  Grand  Anse 


Prize  A.— William  Elliott.  Silver  Plains 

B.— Mrs    Jonathan  Blake,  Bradwardine 

C. — N.  Harrap,  Woodlands 

D.— R.  B.  Chapman,  Brandon  P.O.  ONTARIO 

NOVA  SCOTIA  Prize  A.-Ira  M.  Millory.  New  Dublin 

Prize  A -Edgar  Fillmore.  Amherst  "        B.-W.  P.  Allison.  Chesterville 

B.—S.  Terris.  River  Phillips  "      C- Geo.  Bennington.  Prescott 

"       C— Robert  Malcom.  Brule  "       D— Herbert  Bowles.  Randolph 

D.— T.  W.  Keillor.  West  Amherst  OUEBEC 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  Prize  A— William  Mclntyre,  St.  Anne  de  Belle- 
Prize  A  —Charles  Godfrey.  North  Wiltshire  vue. 
"       B.-Richard  Creed.  Albion  "       B.-Thos.  L.  Irving.   North   Georgetown 
"       C— Frank  C.  Beaton.  East  Point  "       C -Joseph  Courtois.  Montreal 
"       D.— J.  H.  Crasswell.  Clyde  Station  "       D.-R.  &  A    Kollmyer.  Cowansville 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Prize  A.— Charles  Orchard.  Borden 
B.— Charles  Blish.  Lajord 
C.— D.  A.  Purdy,  Lumsden 
"      D.— P.  M    Lye.  Frys 

WHAT  THE  PRIZES  WERE 

Prize  A.— $100.00  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  Prize  C— $100.00  to  be  given  to  the  farmer 

in  each  Province  who  will  use   during  in  each  Province  who  furnishes  us  with 

1911    the    greatest    number    of    bags    of  a  photograph  showing  best  of  any  par- 

" CANADA"    Cement    for   actual  work  ticular  kind  of   work  done  on  his  farm 

done  on  his  farm.  during  1911  with  "CANADA"  Cement. 

Prize  D.-  $100.00  to  be  given  to  the  farmer 

Prize  B— $100  00  to  be  given  to   the  farmer  in  each  Province  who  furnishes  the  best 

in  each  Province  who  uses  "CANADA"  and   mo^t  complete  description   of  how 

Cement  on  his  farm  in  1911  for  the  great-  any  particular  piece  of  work  shown  by 

est  number  of  purposes.  photograph  sent  in.  was  done. 

TTUNDREDS  of  entries  were  received  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  Their  excellence 
-*>  ■*■  proved  beyond  question  that  the  Dominion  Farmers  are  fully  awake  to  the 
value  of  concrete  as  a  material  for  all  kinds  of  improvements  on  the  farm. 

We    wish    to    thank    all    contestants    for  the  interest  which  made  the  contest  so 
completely  successful. 

If  you  have  not  yet  asked  for  your  copy  of 

"WHAT  THE  FARMER  CAN  DO  WITH  CONCRETE" 

send  your  name  and  address  to-day.     It  will  be  sent  free,  by  return  mail. 

ADDRESS 

Canada  Cement  Company 

National  Bank  Building  -  Montreal,  Quebec 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Hart-Parr  40  B.H.P.  Oil  Tractor 

A  Modern  Farm  Horse  For  Medium  Sized  Farms 


*A»\ 


The  only 
All  Steel 
Oil  Tractor 


Will 


Spring  Mounted 


More   Work    With    Less    Cost   For   Repairs  Than  Any  Tractor  Built 
SPECIFICATIONS 


CYLINDERS.  2  Vertical  cylinders  8  in.  bore, 
12  in.  stroke,  speed  400  R.P.M.  A  long  stroke, 
moderate-speed  motor — the  most  efficient  and 
durable  kind.  Hemispherical  cylinder  heads  cast 
on,  valve  cages  ground  to  seats — no  packing.  - 

CRANK  SHAFT.  A  pressed  steel  forging  of 
special  carbon  steel,  annealed  and  oil-tempered — 
tough  and  dependable.  The  strongest  crank  shaft 
used  in  any  motor  of  this  size. 

CONNECTING  RODS.  Steel  drop  forgings, 
can  be  bent  double  without  breaking.  Caps 
bolted  on  with  extra  large  Vanadium  steel  bolts. 

BEARINGS.  Crank  shaft  and  crank  pin  bear- 
ings extra  long,  of  white  bronze,  in  the  form  of 
half  bushings — easily  replaceable.  Ball  bearings 
on  cross  shaft.  Differential  shaft  and  rear  axle 
bearings  are  long  phosphor  bronze  sleeves,  having 
bearing  surfaces  on  both  sides.  All  truck  bear- 
ings protected  by  dust  collars.  The  most  perfect 
bearings  ever  used  on  a  tractor  and  found  on  no 
other. 

LUBRICATION.  Our  new  system  of  selective 
spray  lubrication  supplies  an  abundance  of  lubri- 
cation  to  all  parts  of  the  motor  without  special 


lubricators  of  any  kind.  The  acme  of  simplicity. 
Force  feed  lubricators  for  gear  train. 

GEARS.  Every  gear  (except  one)  of  steel;  all 
high  speed  gears  have  machine-cut  teeth — perfect 
in  shape,  noiseless  in  operation  and  wear  longest. 
"Planetary"  reverse,  enables  us  to  use  a  single 
operating  lever.     The  only  way  possible. 

DRIVING  WHEELS.  73  in.  diameter,  20  in. 
face.  Built  up  of  steel— even  the  hubs  are  steel. 
Our  wave  form  lugs  riveted  to  tire.  They  get  a 
wonderful  grip  on  soft  ground,  without  packing 
the  soil  injuriously. 

IGNITION.  Two  complete  and  separate  sys- 
tems of  "jump  spark"  ignition.  Dry  battery  with 
"single  spark"  coils,  and  also  powerful  magneto 
with  separate  coils.  Between  the  two  you  always 
have  a  good  spark. 

2  RATES  OF  TRAVEL.  2.2  and  4  miles  per 
hour.  Meets  every  requirement  of  farm  and  road 
work.  Travels  faster  than  other  gas  tractors,  but 
does  better  plowing. 

RATINGS.  Guaranteed  to  develop  40  brake 
horse  power;  will  replace  17  to  20  horses. 


Price— the  same  to  everyone— $2600,    F.O.B.    Portage    la    Prairie,    Man. 

A  Liberal  Discount  for  All  Cash. 

REMEMBER  ALSO— "HART-PARR  SER- 
VICE" follows  our  tractors  wherever  they  go. 
We  have  large  repair  stocks  at  all  large  farming 
centres,  and  our  experts  are  always  at  your  com- 
mand. You  will  not  have  to  lie  idle  days  or 
weeks  waiting  for  repairs  or  experts  if  you  buy 
a  Hart-Parr. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  you 
should  buy  a  Hart-Parr.  Our  1912  Catalog  tells 
you  many  more.     Shall  we  send  it? 

We  also  build  a  30  H.P.,  a  60  H.P.  and  an  80 
H.P.  Tractor. — We  can  fit  your  requirements. 

Portage  La  Prairie,   Man. 

THE  GHAPIN.  CO.,  CALGARY,  Agents  for  Alberta. 


Read  the  specifications,  compare  them  with 
others,  and  you  will  see  that  we  give  you  MORE 
for  YOUR  MONEY  than  you  can  get  elsewhere. 
We  can  do  this  because  of  our  great  manufac- 
turing facilities,  where  SYSTEM  and  QUALITY 
makes  for  low  cost  and  high  quality.  We  even 
own  and  operate  our  own  Open  Hearth  Steel 
Foundry — No  other  tractor  builder  does.  That 
is  why  we  can  build  tractors  of  STEEL,  and  sell 
them  at  such  low  prices. 

Our  Sales  Policy  eliminates  all  large  dealer's 
profits. — We  pay  agents  only  for  service  rendered. 


Hart-Parr    Co., 

REGINA  AND  SASKATOON,  SASK. 


42  Main  St. 


It  will   pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Power    Farming    Saves    Money 

On    the  large  farm   the   steam   or  gas  tractor   plows,  makes   seed  bed,  and  seeds   and    cuts 
the  grain   more   cheaply   than  is   possible   with   horses.      Study    the    facts    and    be    convinced. 


This  is  our  Sawyer-Massey  Steam  Tractor  plowing  with  six  bottoms — it 
pulls  Ek-lu  plows  of  fourteen  inches  on  the  farm  of  Stephen  G.  Johnson, 
of  Bru,  Manitoba — See  his  letter  below. 


THE  COST  OF  REPAIRS— is  not  merely  that  of  the  new  parts.  It  includes  that  precious 
time  lost  in  seeding  or  harvest.  Here  is  the  real  reason  why  you  should  get  the  best  material 
and  workmanship  in  your  Steam  or  Gas  Tractor. 

DURABILITY— ECONOMY  of  FUEL  and  REPAIR. 

SERVICE— CONVENIENCE  AND  SIMPLICITY  OF  OPERATION  are  shown  to  be  the 
features  of  Sawyer-Massey  Tractors  by  the  following  letter  from  an  owner : 

Sawyer-Massey  Co.,  Limited. 

Dear  Sirs,— I  wish  to  say,  regarding  my  30-h.p.  Compound  Engine,  that  I  am 
plowing  with  Eight  Furrow  fourteen-inch  Plow%  and  I  find  my  engine  very  power- 
ful and  very  easy  on  fuel  and  water.  It  uses  only  a  ton  of  coal  on  twenty  rounds 
(one  mile  per  round)  and  four  12-barrel  tanks  of  water  per  day.  I  have  tried  the 
engine  to  plow  where  there  are  hills  to  climb.  The  engine  climbed  a  hill  where 
there  is  a  60-foot  rise  on  a  quarter  mile.  The  "Great  West"  Separator  being  com- 
plete with  Feeder  and  Hartley  Bagger,  as  grain  saver  has  no  equal.  It  has  given 
entire  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Yours  truly, 

Bru  P.O.,  Man.,  May  11th,  1911.  (Signed)  STEPHEN  G.  JOHNSON. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  "Exhibition  Catalogue,"  showing  the  finest  line 
of  Plowing,  Steam  Threshing  Engines  and  Separators  to  be  had.  Our  Kero- 
sene and  Gasoline  Tractors  are  the  finest  productions  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Our  prices  and  terms  will  not  only  permit  you  to  live,  but 
enable  you  to  live  well  and  prosper.  Western  customers  will  please  address 
the  Winnipeg  office. 

SAWYER-MASSEY    CO.,    Ltd. 


The  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  Engine  and 
Thresher    Works    IN    THE    DOMINION. 


Head  Office  and  Factory,         Establish**  t836 


Hamilton,  Canada 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Be  Sure  It's  a  "Cockshutt 


11 


Then  Harrow 


HERE  are  two  of  the  lightest  draft  Disc  Harrows  made  anywhere — and  the 
strongest.  They  are  made  of  the  very  best  materials,  and  no  matter  how 
rough  or  uneven  the  soil  may  be,  these  Harrows  will  do  the  work  better,  quicker 
and  with  less  strain  on  the  horses  than  any  other  Harrow. 


No.  3 


OUT-THROW 
DISC 
HARROW 


No.  4 


IN-THROW 

DISC 
HARROW 


WE  have  great  pleasure  in  offering  to 
our  patrons  this  narrow,  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  best  out-throw  harrow  manufactured. 
We  desire  particularly  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  spring  pressure  which  is  applied  to  the 
boxings  at  the  inner  end  of  the  discs.  The 
users  of  out-throw  harrows  no  doubt  have 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
harrow    cutting    level    when    set    at    the    full 

angle,  as  the  outer  end  of  the  harrow  will  have  a  tend- 
ency to  go  in   deep,   leaving   the  inner  ends  out.     The 
spring    pressure    we    have    on    these    harrows    prevents 
that,  and  this  spring  pressure   is  regulated  by  the  use 
of  a  convenient   lever.      The   amount  of  pressure  to  be 
applied  can  be  easily  adjusted,  which  insures  the  gangs 
cutting  evenly  no  matter  at  what  angle  they  are  set. 
We  oil  these   harrows  with  tubes  from  the  top  of  our 
scraper    holders,    and    we    use    hard    maple    boxings    in 
these   harrows,  which   we   have   found   will  outwear  any 
other   style    of   boxings    in    an    out-throw    disc    harrow. 
Besides   they   are   easily   and   cheaply   replaced   in   case 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so  after  years  of  wear. 
We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  bracing  of  this 
harrow.     The   hitch   is   very  close   to  the   work,   and   is 
in  a  class  by  itself  with  regard  to  any  out-throw  made. 
Samples    of    this    harrow 
you  will  find  at  your  near- 
est Cockshutt  agency,  and 
we   believe    if    you    would 
see    one    that    you    would 
purchase   it    in   preference 
to  any  other. 

Drop  us  a  post  card  and 
we  will  send  you  our  Cata- 
logue free  so  that  you  can 
read  all  about  these  Har- 
rows, and  also  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  line 
of  Cockshutt  Implements.  THE  COCKSHUTT  PLANT 


WE  sold  a  great  many  thousands  of  these 
harrows    last    year  —  every    buyer    was 
highly  pleased. 

Before  commencing  the  manufacture  of  this 
new  In-throw  Disc  Harrow,  we  noted  all  the 
merits  and  defects  of  disc  harrows,  and  we 
have  combined  in  this  one  all  the  good  feat- 
ures of  all  disc  harrows,  with  many  of  our 
own  which  we  have  proven  to  be  beneficial. 
The  frame  is  made  of  channel  bar  steel— strong  enough 
to  stand  the  strain  under  all  conditions. 
Notice  how  the  braces  are  set  on  this  harrow — also  how 
convenient  the  lever  for  setting  the  harrow  to  cut  at 
any  desired  angle.  Notice  the  chains  attached  to  the 
beam  for  regulating  the  depth  of  the  harrow  and  pre- 
venting it  from  going  too  deep  at  inner  end  when  har- 
row is  set  at  full  angle.  Oil  is  conveyed  to  the  bear 
ings  by  tubes  running  from  top  of  scraper  holders, 
keeping  the  bearings  dust  proof  and  making  them  last 
longer. 

Steel  balls,  accurately  turned  and  perfectly  polished, 
run  in  chilled  bearings — this  relieves  end  thrust  of  sec- 
tions and  makes  draft  very  light.  Cast  balls  (com- 
monly used)  soon  wear 
flat  on  one  side  and  bear 
ings  then  become  useless. 
With  a  touch  of  the  foot, 
scrapers  can  be  set  to 
clean  the  harrow  in  heavy 
or  sticky  soils.  Notice  the 
shape  of  the  discs — they 
are  made  to  cut  and  turn 
all  the  soil.  This  is  not 
only  the  best  looking  disc 
harrow  but  the  best  work- 
ing disc  harrow — examine 
it  at  any    of    our  dealers. 


Send  us  a  postcard  to-day  and  we  will  send  you  a  Catalogue  of  Cockshutt  Implements 

COCKSHUTT  a  BRANTFORD 


39C 


Sole  selling  agents  in  Canada  from  Peterboro,  West  and  North,  for  Frost  &  Wood  Implement*, 
Kemp  Manure  Spreaders  and  London  Gasoline  Engines. 


Don't  fail  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine  when   writing  advertisers. 
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BRANTFORD   GASOLINE   ENGINES 

1^  to  50  H.P. 

STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  AND  TRACTION 


Have  many  points  of  superi- 
ority wh.ch  are  fully  explain- 
ed in  our  catalogue. 


We  manufacture  the  most 
complete  line  of  Gasoline 
Engines   in    Canada. 


Our  Hopper  Cooled  Design. 


Brantford  Windmills,  Grain  Grinders, 
Steel  Pole  and  Wood  Saws,  Pumps, 
Water  Boxes,  etc. 


If  interested, 
write  for  spe- 
cial catalogue 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Limited 

Brantford,  Winnipeg,  Calgary. 


J 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 


IS  YOUR  ORCHARD 
MAKING  MONEY? 

It  is    very  easy  now  to  make  every  orchard  in  Ontario  pay  big  dividends. 

There  should  be  no  neglected  trees. 

There  is  no  room  for  any  doubt  as  to  whether  it  pays  or  not  to  take  care  of 

your  orchard. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  farm  that  will  respond  as  quickly. 

Niagara   Lime -Sulphur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead 

have  proved  this  to  thousands  of  Fruit  growers  in  this  Province  during  the 
past  four  years. 

These  spray  materials  are  the  standard. 

They  have  displaced  all  other  sprays. 

They  are  used  and  endorsed  by  the  different  branches  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  nearly  every  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and 
prominent  Fruit  Grower  in  Ontario. 

They  are  used  because  they  are  always  reliable,  always  uniform,  and  always 
give  results. 

We  send  free  to  any  Fruit  Grower  who  writes,  giving  his  acreage,  a  book 
on  ''Sprays  and  How  To  Use  Them,"  which  gives  complete  instruc- 
tions and  information  that  every  farmer  should  have. 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

We  have  a  complete  line  of  all  sizes,  suitable  for  any  orchard. 

Barrel  Pumps— High-powered  Hand  Pumps. 

Power  Pumps  in  1,  2  and  3  cylinders,  fitted  with  1J,  2\  and|[3.\  H.P.  engines. 

Our  Pumps  are  noted  for  their  durability,  simplicity  and  high  pressure. 

Let  us  demonstrate  them  to  you. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  EVERYTHING  A  FRUIT  GROWER  NEEDS: 

Lime  -  Sulphur,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Raw 
Sulphur,  Hand  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Gaso- 
line Engines,  High  Pressure  Hose,  Spray 
Rods,  Nozzles,  and  Accessories. 

Niagara  Brand  Spray 
Company,  Limited 

BURLINGTON,  ONT. 

OUR  OTHER  FACTORIES  : 

NIAGARA  SPRAY  CO-,  of  N.S..  KentvilU,  N.S. 

MEDFORD  SPRAY  CO..  Medford.  Ore. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO..  Berea,  Ohio. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport.  N.Y. 

HOOD  RIVER  SPRAY  MFG.  CO..  Hood  River.  Ore. 

OREGON  SPRAY  CO..  Portland.  Ore. 

NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  CO..  Ltd..  Trenton.  Ont. 

Trade  Mark  Registered 


"I  want  to  Tell»ra4Hg 


$£»$&S&^ 


Dear  Fhiend: 

I  am  sitting  here  at  my  desk,  thinking  haw  I 
shall  write  many  people.  I  am  an  old  man 
now — 70  years  old.  50  long  years  of  my  life 
were  given  over  to  making  a  perfect  roof  for  any 
kind  of  building  (for  everybody  has  to  use 
roofs),  and  the  right  roof  works  day  and  night 
to  help  a  man's  daily  work. 

A  roof  on  a  building  is  the  weak  link  in  a 
chain.  Good  foundations  and  good  timbers 
rot — good  products  stored  under  a  poor  roof 
are  spoiled  because  the  roof  doesn't  protect. 
I  want  to  stop  that  big  waste.  After  years  of 
work,  I  now  know  how  to  do  it. 

I  worked  for  a  long  time  to  get  a  roof  that 
could  be  easily  laid  by  anybody.  It  had  to  be 
neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  It  had  to  be 
smooth  and  clean.  It  had  to  be  a  real  water 
Redder,  no  matter  how  long  it  was  laid.  It 
had  to  be  proof  against  ice,  snow,  lightning, 
sun  and  time. 

My  Oshawa  Shingles  are  the  result.  I 
worked  for  years  to  find  a  metal  that  wouldn't 
rust  !  worked  on  an  iceproof  lockjoint.  I 
have  a  shingle  to-day  that  is  the  best  ever  put 
on  the  market.  People  buy  it  from  me  all 
around  the  world,  it  is  so  good.  These  people 
see  how  worth-while  a  good  roof  is. 

1  know  my  Oshawa  Metal  Shingles  so  well, 


and  anybody 

can  lay  a  roof 

in  them  so  well 

and  easily,  that 

it  makes  the  safest 

and  best  roof  you 

can    get.      But   I 

have  a  new  100-year  metal  now.     My  Oshawa 

Shingle  is  Perfected.  A  100-year  roof  is  a  mighty 

good  article — far  better  than  even  old-sty!e,band- 

shaved  cedar  shingles.     I  know  my  roof  is  four 

times  as  good — and  it  won't  burn. 

Not  only  that — when  you  get  a  roof,  get 
the  best  you  can  find.  Here  is  fireproof  and 
lightning-proof  protection  for  you  for  a  century. 
Yet  the  roof  co«ts  a  common,  every-day  price 

My  "  Roofing  Right"  book  lets  you  dig  down 
into  my  Oshawa  Shingle  proposition.  I  want 
you  to  send  for  it.  You  can  get  all  the 
facts.  Even  if  you  do  not  use  my  roof  this  book 
is  worth  money  because  it  gives  valuable  build- 
ing hints.  My  Oshawa  Shingles  are  on  the 
best  and  most  modern  buildings.  These  are 
pictured  in  the  book.  You  can  get  it  for  a  post- 
card. Send  that  card  to-day.  My  book  will 
help  you  in  your  plans. 

Yours  truly.    -f^fa 


Established 
1861 


The  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Limited,  of  Oshawa 
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M AG AZ 1 N  E 


WENTY  CENTS  A  COPY  TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 


MARCH 


The  Birth  of  the  O.A.C 

Why  Have  Farmers  Turned  from  Doubt  to  Faitn 

New  Brunswick  Breaking  Out  in  Apples 

Blossoming  Opportunities  on  the  Hill  Slopes  oi  the  St.  John 

House  Building  on  the  Farm 

The  Farmer  of  To-Day  is  Studying  Fireplaces  and  Bathrooms 

The   Western   Wheat  Blockade 

Have  the  Railways  Fallen    Down  on  the  Situation  ? 


Medical  Inspection  of  Public  Schools — Making 
$200    in    B.C.     Potatoes- -Fresh    Eggs 
from  Ontario — Telephone  and  Tele- 
graphs— March  on  the  Farm  — 
Interesting  Short  Stories 


MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  GO.  Limited 

MONTREAL.   TORONTO   &WINNIPEG 


Are  You  One  of  the  Capable  Men 
of  Your  Locality  ? 

Does  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all 
the  every-day  luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new 
watch,  bicycle,  or  possibly  an  extra  fall  suit  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  appoint  a  capable  man  in  your 
district  to  represent  Farmer's  Magazine. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  hundreds  of  energetic  men 
are  representing  our  publication  supplementing  limited 
home  incomes,  or,  in  other  cases,  making  this  work  their 
only  vocation.  Some  of  them  earn  more  than  managers 
of  leading  concerns. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors 
and  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  community.  You 
will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a  representative  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently 
your  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start. 

On  each  order,  new  or  renewal,  you  will  receive  a 
definite  commission,  so  that  your  salary  will  be  gauged 
entirely  by  your  efforts.  No  previous  business  exper- 
ience is  necessary.  We  coach  you  and  co-operate  with 
you  at  all  times.  If  you  will  write  us  to-day,  we  will 
gladly  tell  you  further  about  the  work. 

Do  not  delay  Writing 

Farmer's    Magazine, 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  ::  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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NEW    CATALOGUES 


In  the  January  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine  the 
Rice-Knight  Co.  advertisement  stated  that  Farmer's 
Magazine  guaranteed  that  company  to  be  reliable. 
Now,  this  is  quite  true,  but  it  might  be  misleading. 
We  wish  our  readers  to  understand  that  all  adver- 
tisements appearing  in  Farmer's  Magazine  are  guar- 
anteed similarly.  We  are  careful  in  accepting  ad- 
vertisements to  learn  if  the  concern  is  worthy  of  the 
patronage  of  our  readers.  It  is  equally  true  of  all 
ads.,   whether  large  or  small. 

The  Mantel  Lamp  Company  advertisement  will  be 
well  worthy  of  your  perusal  in  this  issue.  Farm 
lighting  must  be  studied  well  in  order  to  get  the 
best  in  that  remodelling  you  are  going  to  make 
this  year. 

Some  special  features  in  woven  wire  fencing,  as 
well  as  very  close  prices  to  farmers,  is  announced 
in  the  Selkirk  Fence  Company's  ad.  Anyone  who  is 
building  a  new  fence  this  spring  should  write  for 
this   catalogue   before   deciding. 

A  brand  new  catalogue  of  most  handsome  designs, 
illustrating  all  their  new  threshing  and  road  ma- 
chinery, has  been  issued  by  the  Sawyer-Massey 
Company,  of  Hamilton.  It  is  a  credit  to  this  old, 
reliable  firm  and  is  only  another  indication  of  their 
progressiveness.     A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  firms  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  who  have  made  more  rapid  progress  than 
that  of  Beatty  Bros.,  of  Fergus,  Ontario.  They  have 
made  a  specialty  of  stable  outfits  and  by  close  ap- 
plication to  business  and  to  the  needs  of  the  farm 
have  been  able  to  put  on  the  market  one  of  the 
best  equipments  in  the  world.  Both  the  members  of 
the  firm  are  business  chaps  and  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  their  latest  catalogues.  If  you  want  any  advice 
in  the  laying  out  of  your  new  stables  take  them  into 
your  confidence. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  of  Guelph,  have  made 
good  preparation  for  their  spring's  trade  and  an- 
nounce several  new  features  in  their  1912  catalogue. 


One  of  the  handsomest  catalogues  that  have  ever 
been  put  out  in  Canada  has  been  issued  by  Ryrie 
Bros.,  the  well-known  high-class  jewelers  and  dia- 
mond merchants,  of  Toronto.  Farmers  will  find  in 
this  catalogue  a  complete  description  and  price  list 
for  any  goods  that  they  may  require  in  the  line  of 
jewelry,  clocks,  watches,  cutlery  and  so  forth.  Look 
up   their  ad.   in  this   issue  for   particulars. 

A  decidedly  new  feature  in  the  farm  gates  that  is 
meeting  with  considerable  commendation  is  that 
issued  by  the  Canadian  Gate  Company,  of  Guelph. 
This  consists  in  a  lifting  device  whereby  the  farm 
gate  clears  the  snow  banks  or  can  be  raised  so  as 
to  admit  pigs  or  sheep,  at  the  some  time  keeping 
larger  stock  out  of  the  field.  It  will  be  well  worth 
your  while  to  send  for  their  catalogue. 

Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir,  of  Brantford,  whose  wind- 
mills and  engines  are  already  widely  known,  are 
offering  this  year,  according  to  their  catalogues, 
some  late  improvements  on  their  splendid  range  of 
power   machinery. 

The  question  of  roofing  is  one  that  nearly  every 
farmer  will  have  to  grapple  with  this  coming  season. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  for  him  to  use  that  he  may 
be  at  a  loss  upon  which  to  choose.  There  are,  there- 
fore, certain  conditions  that  he  cannot  overlook.  The 
Asbestos  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Montreal,  place  a 
fireproofing  feature  in  this  issue  that  will  be  well 
to   look   up. 

Fruit  growers  and  farmers  in  heavy  clay  soils,  as 
well  as  in  rocky  and  tree-covered  lands,  will  be 
interested  in  the  new  methods  of  soil  clearing  that 
are  discussed  in  the  recent  catalogues  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Explosives,  Limited,  of  Montreal.  If  you 
have  not  seen  pictures  of  ploughing  by  dynamite 
or  the  results  of  explosion  on  breaking  up  soil  forma- 
tion it  might  be  well  to  write  this  firm  for  their 
catalogue. 
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All  Hatching  Records  Broken 


WE     MAKE    EVERYTHING 

FOR    POULTRY    KEEPERS 

Incubators    and 
Brooders. 

(17  Sizes  and  Prices.) 

Including 

Mammoth  Incubators 

Laboratory    Products 

Nutrine  Chick  Salts 
Quic-Molt  (Feather 

Fast) 
Egg  Maker 
Egg   Preservative 
Roup  Cure 
Cholera  Cure 
Chicken-Pox  Cure 
Gape  Cure 
Health   Regulator 
Head  Lice  Ointment 
Scaly    Leg   Ointment 
Lice  Killing  Nest 

Eggs 
Lice  Dust 
Lice  Spray 
Sulphur  Candles 
Disinfectants 
Salt  Cat 
Charcoal 

Poultry     Supplies 

Grit  and  Shell  Boxes 
Water   Founts 
Water  Cups 
Food  Hoppers 
Food  Troughs 
Chick    Markers 
Leg  Bands 
Porcelain  Nest  Eggs 

Equipment 

Thermometers 
Hygrometers 
Thermostats 
Electric  Regulators 
Heating  Systems 
Lamps 
Gas  Burners 
Egg  Testers 
Pedigree  Trays 
Spray  Pumps 
Perch   Supports 
Colony  Houses 
Colony  Coops 
Brood    Coops 
Chick  Shelters 

Write 
For   Our  Free  Catalogue 


In  Eight  States  by  Eight 
Different   Users  of  the 
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Essex-Models 


51 


When  You  Buy  An  Incubator 

you  always  come  back  to  the  question  that  is  most  important  to  you — "Is  it 
the  best  hatcher?"  That  is  the  question  that  settles  your  success  or  failure  in 
raising  poultry,  and  you  want  it  answered  First  and  Last,  and  Truly.  That 
is  why  we  give  you  this  evidence  of  the  "Essex-Models"  Wonderful  Hatching 
Records.  We  want  you  for  a  customer;  therefore  in  our  1912  Free  Catalogue 
we  have  published  letter  after  letter  proving  our  claim.  Nevertheless,  we  also' 
publish  right  here,  better  proof  than  can  be  given  on  any  other  make  of 
machine.  This  is  Our  Challenge — No  Other  Incubator  on  Earth  Can  Equal 
These   World-Beating    Records. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  young  lady,  16  years  of  age,  who  Four  Times  in 
Succession  Hatched  Every  Hatchable  Egg  in  an  "Essex-Model" — 100  per  cent, 
four  times  following.  The  most  wonderful  hatching  that  ever  happened!  But 
even  that  is  not  all!  Eight  different  persons  in  eight  different  states  have 
written  us  that  they,  every  one,  have  also  hatched  100%. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  of  these  letters.  Here  it  is,  and  it  answers 
your  question:  "Which  Incubator  Shall  I  Buy?" 


EVERYBODY    CAN   HATCH    WITH    AN    "ESSEX-MODEL" 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  Pattenburg,   N.J.,   Nov.  21,  1911. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs : — Kindly  send  me  price  list  of  your  Incubators,  as  I  want  to 
buy  another.  I  have  a  small  one  and  like  it  very  much.  It  is  no  trouble 
to  run.  I  have  set  the  Incubator  four  times,  and  have  had  really  wonder- 
ful results.  The  first  time  I  had  36  fertile  eggs  left  in  the  machine  and 
hatched  36  chicks;  the  second  time  I  left  in  38  eggs  and  hatched  38  chicks; 
the  third  time  was  exactly  the  same  number  of  eggs  and  chicks;  and  the 
fourth  time  was  even  better,  as  I  hatched  40  chicks  out  of  40  eggs.  I  raise 
White  Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas.  I  am  doing  this  to  see  how  much 
money  I  can  make.  I  am  16  years  old,  and  am  delighted  with  my  incubator. 
Yours  very  truly,  Ruth  L.  Zick.  ■ 

We  Challenge  the  World  on  This  record  of  a  Beginner 


It  is  Wonderful  to  hatch  100  chicks  from  100  eggs. 

It  is  More  Wonderful  for  Eight  Different  Persons  to  do  so,  and  all  with 
the  same   make   machine — the   "Essex-Model." 

It  is  Most  Wonderful  for  one  of  those  persons — A  Beginner  in  poultry 
keeping — to  accomplish  this  extraordinary  success  Four  Times  in  Succession — 
one  after  the  other. 

Not  Once  Only,  but  Continuously — Time  after  Time — the  "Essex-Model"  out- 
hatches  every  other  Incubator  made.  It  is  the  Incubator  of  Quality  and  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  our  Superior  Brooders,  which  customers  say,  "Mother 
the  Chicks  Better  Than  a  Hen."     We  manufacture 

America's   Largest   Line   of    INCUBATORS   and    BROODERS 

17    Sizes    at    $2.25    to    $48  00      Each— Worth     Double 

Why  do  the  "Essex-Model"  Incubators  out-hatch  all  others?  Why  do  the 
"Essex-Model"  Brooders  raise  more  chicks  and  stronger  chicks  than  all  others? 
One  reason  is  seen  in  the  Knowledge  and  Experience  that  have  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Essex  in  over  25  years'  work  with  poultry  and  poultry- 
keepers  in  all  branches  of  the  industry.  Mr.  Essex  spent  17  years  in  Canada, 
Breeding  and  Exhibiting.  As  a  lecturer  at  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Ontario  he 
is  well  known  to  Canadian  farmers.  Some  of  his  experience  is  told  in  our 
1912  Free  Catalogue,  which  contains : 

Five  Chapters  on  Poultry  Written  Personally  by  Robert  Essex 

The  subjects  of  the  chapters  in  this  book  are: 

(1)  "When   You   Start— Start   Right,      How  to  Get 

Started." 
(II)  "How  to  Get  More  Profits  From  Hens." 
(HI)  "How  Money  is  Made  from  Standard-breds  and 
Show-Birds." 

(IV)  "How  to  Build  a  Low  Cost  Farm  Poultry  House." 

(V)  "How  to  Build  a  Woman  Fancier's  House." 

This  Book  is  Free.     Write  to-day. 


Address  Nearest  Office 


ROBERT  ESSEX   INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


307  Henry  St.,  -  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Or  Writ*   to  Nearest  CANADIAN    AGENT 


ROBERT  H.  ESSEX 
Kingsdole  Supply  Co.,  6U86EX,  N. 
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ONT.;  T.  Eaton  Co.  (Ltd.).  WINNIPEG,  MAN.;   Steele-Briggs  Seed  Co.,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 
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A  NATIONAL    FARM   MAGAZINE 

Farmers  Magazine  is  giving  to  farm  life  a  distinctive  publication  —  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  America  —  and  it  is  being  appreciated.  Its 
future  was  never  in  doubt,  but  now  it  is  doubly  assured. 


National  Appreciation 

Farmer's  Magazine  has  been  meeting 
with  a  most  cordial  reception  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  From  British  Columbia 
to  Nova  Scotia  interested  readers  have 
been  kind  enough  to  express  their  admir- 
ation of  the  magazine.  It  is  gratifying 
to  the  management  to  find  that  the  effect 
to  present  first-class  articles  and  illustra- 
tions in  a  form  that  can  be  maintained 
on  the  bookshelves  for  reference  as  well 
as  for  entertaining  current  matter,  is  met 
with  appreciation. 

It  is  not  its  place  to  encroach  on  the 
spheres  of  the  valuable  technical  farm 
papers  which  will  be  found,  in  every  pro- 
gressive farm  home.  Farmer's  Magazine 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  them  and  be- 
comes the  intelligent  farmer's  all-round 
magazine.  Every  department  of  home  life 
is  appealed  to  and  suggestions  from  time 
to  time  by  our  readers  will  be  most  help- 
ful to  us  in  maintaining  its  high  class. 

While  a  variety  of  subjects  are  treated 
in  the  magazine,  we  do  not  necessarily 
endorse  the  views  of  our  contributors. 
We  seek  to  have  every  question  thorough- 
ly treated.  Any  farmer,  therefore,  after 
hearing  both  sides  of  any  case,  is  better 
qualified  to  discuss  the  question  intelli- 
gently and  to  act  in  a  reasonable  manner 
when  the  time  comes. 

Our  forecast  for  April  on  another  page 
will  show  that  we  have  some  valuable 
subjects  in  view  and  that  the  highest  in 
journalistic  endeavor  is  none  too  good  for 
our  farm  readers. 


From  Our  Readers 


In  presenting  our  March  issue,  Farmer's  Magazine 
has  to  acknowledge  many  kindly  congratulations 
from  all  parts  of  Canada,  both  on  the  appearance 
and  the  contents  of  the  magazine.  A  few  are  quoted 
herewith. 

"Farmer's  Magazine  is  a  distinctive  feature  in 
Canadian  journalism.  I  await  each  issue  with  eager- 
ness. In  fact,  it  is  the  only  agricultural  journal 
I  read  through." — Theodore  Ross,  P.E.I.,  Secy,  of 
Agriculture. 

"Allow  me  to  commend  you  upon  the  selection  of 
matter  you  have  made.  The  Magazine  is  worthy  of 
being  received  into  all  farm  homes." — (Rev).  P.  P. 
Sinclair,   Toronto. 

"Enclosed  find  $2.  Send  me  a  copy  of  Farmer's 
regularly.  You  have  caught  the  spirit  of  Canadian 
progress." — Dr.  Rutherford,  L.  S.  Commissioner,  Ot- 
tawa. 

"Your  magazine  so  far  is  a  decided  success.  May 
it  continue  to  be  so." — A.  F.  Sorenson,  Saskatchewan. 

"Farmer's  Magazine  measures  up  to  what  I  think 
a  farmer's  magazine  ought  to  be.  Something  in  if' 
appeals  to  each  member  of  the  home.  I  believe  you 
are  with  the  farmers." — Frank  C  Shaver,  Swift  Cur- 
rent, Sask. 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid 
issue  just  received.  The  articles  on  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum,  and  Five  Years  of  Co-operation 
were  excellent.  Keep  up  the  high  class." — Ira.  A. 
Lawrence,    Lang,    Sask. 

"Your  style  of  articles  and  the  way  your  present 
them,  just  suits  me.  It  is  one  of,  If  not  the  best, 
publication  for  the  farm  that  I  have  seen." — Alex 
Muir,   Scarboro,  Ont. 

"It  is  better  than  I  hoped  for.  I  must  have  it 
another   year."— Walter   Anderson,   Essex,   Ont. 

"I  believe  every  farmer  in  our  county  would  take 
Farmer's  Magazine  if  they  saw  one  copy.  It's  a  tip- 
topper." — C.   A.   Dunkin,   Vittoriai?   Ont. 

"Farmer's  Magazine  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  sent  my  copy  on  missionary 
work  to  Oklahoma.  Another  copy  every  neighbor 
of  mine  has  read." — Chas.  A.  Dulton,  Victoria,  B.C. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


Farmer's  Magazine  for  April 


The  April  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine  has  a  splendid  contents 
page.  No  farmer  who  v'onts  the  best  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion on  a  number  of  topics  can  afford  to  miss  this  copy.  The 
beauty  of  the  magazine  is  that  it  is  kept  on  file  for  months,  and 
becomes  a  ready  reference  guide  to  many  questions. 

Is  the  Dairy  Shorthorn  Possible? 

This  article,  by  the  editor  of  the  magazine,  deals  with  the 
whole  question,  brings  evidence  and  submits  the  result  to  the 
reader.  The  recent  live  stock  meetings  emphasized  this  issue. 
Illustrated. 

A  Review  of  the  Political  Situation  at  Ottawa. 

By  E.  W.  Thomson,  the  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script from  Ottawa,  You  may  not  agree  with  it,  but  you  will 
admit  its  cleverness. 

What  Should  Governments  do  for  Agriculture? 

E.  C.  Drury,  B.S.A.,  has  one  of  characteristic,  thoughtful 
articles  on  a  live  subject  just  now. 

Gardening  and  Spring  Work  on  the  Farm. 

Several  short  articles  descriptive  of  the  spring  and  its  neces- 
sary questions  will  be  illustrated  in  this  issue. 

Peach  And  Other  Fruit  Possibilities. 

This  article  deals  with  the  growing  of  peaches  and  other  small 
tree  fruit  in  Canada,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict. Spraying,  pruning  and  planting  of  apple  trees  will  be 
featured. 

Western  Farming  and  Weeds. 

This  article  was  held  over  from  last  month  in  order  to  allow 
the  Wheat  Blockade  article  to  appear  in  March. 

Telephones  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

This  article  will  be  sought  by  every  person  who  is  interested 
in  the  telephone  question. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Public   Schools. 

Dr.  MacMurchy  gives  the  third  of  her  series  on  this  import- 
ant question.  Woman's  Institute  work  will  find  much  good  in  this 
issue  as  house-cleaning  hygiene,  dress  department,  kitchen  hints 
by  Winnifred  Marchand,  etc. 

Cross  Breeding  for  Wool  Products. 

By  W.  T.  Ritch,  of  the  recent  sheep  commission.  This  is  a 
most  timely  article  for  all  the  provinces  and  particularly  for  the 
west.     Illustrated. 


FEBRUARY   IS   A   CONVENTION   MONTH 
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Upper  cut  is  a  group  of  the  Fruit  Delegates  at  the  recent  Fruit  Conference  at  Ottawa.  Hon. 
Martin  Burrell  stands  in  the  centre  with  Chief  A.  McNeill  on  his  right  and  Commissioner  J.  A. 
Ruddick  on  his  left.  There  are  prominent  men  from  each  province  in  the  .rroup.  The  lower 
cut  is  one  of  the  Holstein  breeders  at  their  annual  banquet  in  Toronto. 
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A  Review  of  Rural  Life 


THERE  IS  GLORY  MOVING  ON 

The  call  of  agriculture  to-day  is  for 
men;  men  who  have  seen  the  visions  of 
Canadian  possibilities.  Canada,  the  last 
great  land  of  promise,  with  its  expanse  of 
territory,  its  wealth  of  soil  and  its  favored 
climate,  is  on  the  verge  of  great  things. 

We  need  men!  It  has  been  said  that 
worldly  acquisition  decays  in  us  the  seeds 
of  greatness.  If  so  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  our  young  men  will  not  carry  the 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that  will  be 
needed  in  this  empire-making  work. 

Despite  other  symptoms,  we  are  demo- 
cratic in  ideal,  and  democratic  in  action. 
The  State  is  moving  on  to  greater  things. 
The  leaders  in  the  demos  must  come  from 
the  farm.  Will  the  farm  of  to-day  breed 
them? 

Every  province  of  our  proud  confed- 
eracy is  teeming  with  possibilities.  In 
the  grey  and  common  yesterday  lie  the 
diamond  discoveries  of  the  future.  That 
movement,  that  impulse  or  that  ideal 
which  makes  for  the  betterment  of  rural 
life  and  citizenship,  only  lights  another 
beacon.  No  ripple  on  the  surface  of  our 
broad  progressiveness,  but  is  felt  on  the 
shores  of  our  national  life.  No  country 
lad  is  so  poor  who  has  not  a  part  in  this 
great  purpose. 

The  call  is  for  visions  in  our  young 
men.  Up  the  sides  of  our  splendor-lit 
Rockies,  sweeping  across  the  river  ribbon- 
ed plains  to  the  sentinel  rocks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  glory  of  our  heritage  flashes 


before  the  faith-touched  vision.  We  have 
the  commission  to  do  things.  We  have 
the  aurora  chariots  to  defend  us. 

"Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains, 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  plains; 
Men  with  empires  in  their  purpose, 
And  new  eras  in  their  brains/' 

*  *  * 

EXPORT  DUTY  ON   WHEAT 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Thompson's  proposal  to 
place  an  export  duty  on  wheat,  John  T. 
Warren,  of  Saskatchewan,  writes: 

"We  have  labored  through  many  years 
to  build  up  a  market  for  Canadian  pro- 
duce in  England.  Now,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  English  millers  to  pay  Liverpool 
market  prices  plus  the  export  duty.  They 
can  obtain  grain  from  other  sources  than 
Canada,  so  the  export  duty  must  come 
from  the  producer  or  he  must  lose  his 
hard-earned  market. 

"If  we  lose  the  English  market,  what 
markets  have  we?  Our  only  market,  in 
which  to  dispose  of  our  enormous  and  in- 
creasingly enormous  surplus  production 
of  grain,  is  the  disinterested  (?)  miller 
from  whom  the  proposal  comes.  As  they 
deal  with  only  the  higher  grades  of  wheat, 
how  will  the  aforesaid  disinterested  pro- 
posal better  the  grade  of  the"  farmer's  seed 
grain?  Also,  are  the  millers  prepared  to 
pay  the  prices  which  would  be  obtained 
by  exporting  if  the  duty  were  not  im- 
posed ? 
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Peter  White,  K.C.,  President  of  the  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association.  He  is  defend- 
ing the  shippers'  interest  in  the  fight  for 
a  better  railway  contract. 

"The  crying  need  of  the  farmers,  at 
present,  is  not  so  much  the  superior  grade 
of  seed  as  a  fair  grading  and  price  for 
what  they  do  produce.  If  they  could  ob- 
tain this  price,  the  farmers  would  be, 
abundantly  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
the  best  grade  of  seed  grain,  offered  by  the 
Government  and  other  experimental 
farms. 

"Since  the  masses  have  protected  the 
commission  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers of  Canada,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
don't  drive  the  now  awaked  masses  one 
step  farther,  Socialism  or  Government 
ownership  of  all  monopolies." 

*   *   * 
ALFALFA— AN  APPEAL 

It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  alfal- 
fa can  be  produced  in  every  province  of 
Canada,  It  grows  with  great  luxuriance 
in  Alberta,  British  Columbia  and  Ontario, 
but  with  proper  handling  and  the  use  of 
hardy  northern  grown  seed  strains  can  be 
produced  to  aid  very  greatly  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land  in  the  other  prov- 
inces. 

Here  and  there  an  occasional  farmer 
holds  the  opinion  that  alfalfa  cannot  be 


profitably  raised  on  his  farm.  Too  often 
he  makes  a  sweeping  generalization  which 
influences  his  neighbors  against  growing 
this  clover  and  so  hinders  progress  in  this 
regard  considerably.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  time  and  again,  more 
particularly  on  the  American  side,  that 
regions  which  were  supposed  to  be  un- 
hospitable  to  the  plant  have,  by  a  slight 
correction  of  the  physical  conditions,  be- 
come the  best  yielding  portions  of  the 
country. 

Some  Ontario  farmers  have  failed  for 
a  number  of  years  to  get  a  decent  stand 
and  then  at  last  to  have  secured  a  growth 
that  would  delight  the  heart  of  such  ad- 
vocates as  Henry  Glendinning  of  Man- 
illa, Ontario,  and  Joseph  E.  Wing,  of 
Ohio.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  ask 
all  farmers  to  reconsider  the  proposition 
before  passing  final  judgment. 

To  be  successful  with  alfalfa  you  must 
have  a  well-drained  field  or  one  at  least 
in  which  a  level  of  water-table  is  suffici- 
ently low  down  to  admit  of  a  dry,  warm 
and  vigorous  top  soil.  Another  feature  is 
that  bacteria  are  essential  for  the  growth 
of  all  legumes.  These  bacteria  are  not 
present  in  some  soils.  They  may  be 
brought  there  by  using  a  culture  on  the 
seed  or  by  sowing  some  earth  from  a  suc- 
cessful field.  But  soils  that  will  grow  red 
clover  generally  contain  the  necessary 
bacteria -for  alfalfa  and  where  sweet  clover 
is  growing,  it  is  an  undopbted  evidence 
that  alfalfa  will  find  a  warm  reception. 

Again  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  be 
such  as  to  oppose  successfully  the  intro- 
duction of  these  bacteria.  The  soil  may 
be  lacking  in  lime  which  is  one  of  the 
great  aids  in  correcting  most  soils  whether 
the  soil  be  alkali  or  acid.  Generally 
speaking  the  use  of  lime  in  some  form  or 
other,  has  been  found  the  most  effectual 
in  getting  stubborn  land  to  grow  alfalfa. 

It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  all  the  more 
interesting  to  the  intelligent  farmer  that 
he  find  out  the  reason  why  his  crop  fail- 
ed. If  the  crop  failed  after  getting  a  good 
start  in  the  land,  it  would  look  as  if  the 
man  himself  were  at  fault  in  the  manage- 
ment. And  here  too  there  is  considerable 
to  learn.  A  new  crop  of  seeds  will  not 
stand  clipping  the  first  season,  and  in 
every  other  season  it  is  essential  that  the 
cutting  be  made  only  when  the  fresh 
shoots  appear  at  the  crown.     This  gener- 
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ally  takes  place  when  about  one-tenth  of 
the  clover  is  in  bloom.  Yet  best  inform- 
ed men  to-day  regard  the  appearance  of 
the  shoots,  before  cutting  over  any  other 
sign. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  crop.  From 
four  to  six  tons  of  the  best  fodder  in  the 
world  can  be  produced  from  the  acre. 
This  fodder  will  feed  every  animal  in  the 
stables.  It  is  surprising  how  much  of  it 
hogs  will  devour  if  placed  in  ordinary 
hay  racks.  Milch  cows  are  decidedly  fond 
of  it  and  the  cost  of  milk  is  very  materi- 
ally lessened  by  its  use.  Horses  running 
out  of  doors  on  the  plains  with  no  other 
fodder  in  sight  than  an  alfalfa  stack  will 
come  in,  in  the  spring  in  first-class  con- 
dition. Poultry  are  very  fond  of  it  when 
presented  in  the  right  way,  while  it  is  a 
model  sheep  feed. 

We  would  urge,  therefore,  the  sowing 
of  some  alfalfa  this  coming  spring  by 
every  farmer  in  Canada  who  has  any- 
thing like  a  favorable  field  for  it.  It 
would  do  best  following  a  hoed  crop  and 
seeded  15  to  18  pounds  to  the  acre  with  a 
nurse  crop  of  goose  wheat  or  barley. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it  on 
your  farm  from  the  fodder  standpoint 
and  if  you  will  examine  the  soil  after  a 
crop  of  alfalfa  you  will  be  convinced  that 
you  have  secured  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
generators of  the  worn-out  farm, 
through  its  wonderful  root  system.  Es- 
pecially would  we  commend  it  to  the 
wheat  exhausted  soil  which  the  owner  is 
almost  ready  to  abandon  because  of  its 
non-productiveness. 

*   *   $ 
CAN  YALE-CARIBOO    GROW  FRUIT? 

We  commend  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture Hon.  Martin  Burrell  upon  his  wis- 
dom in  drawing  to  his  aid  the  Deputy 
Minister  C.  C.  James  of  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  No  move  that 
he  has  made  has  so  well  demonstrated 
what  we  may  expect  from  him  in  the  up- 
building of  Canadian  agriculture.  Mr. 
James  was  selected  from  the  staff  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  over  twenty 
years  ago  by  the  late  Hon.  John  Dry  den, 
Ontario's  progressive  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Mowat  administration.  Mr. 
Dryden  had    the    happy    faculty    of  dis- 


DR.  RUTHERFORD 


Who   has   Resigned   the  Position  as   Dominion 

Live  Stock  Commissioner  and  Veterinary 

Director  General. 


cerning  ability  in  public  men,  and  the 
happier  faculty  of  inducing  such  men  to 
aid  him  in  his  work.  And  in  this  regard 
the  Hon.  Martin  Burrell  seems  to  be  laid 
in  the  same  mould. 

No  man  in  the  agricultural  life  of  On- 
tario, at  least,  has  stood  out  in  greater 
prominence  by  reason  of  his  ability,  his 
initiative,  or  his  address.  He  brings  to 
his  task  a  well-stored  mind,  a  quick  dis- 
cernment and  a  fluency  of  manner  that 
will  mean  much  to  the  Agriculture  of 
Canada,  He  does  not  hang  his  reputa- 
tion on  a  well  turned  phrase.  He  has  not 
regarded  executives  and  organization  as 
the  end  of  the  regeneration  process  in 
rural  economy.  These  are  only  the  har- 
ness and  machinery,  to  carry  out  a  policy 
of  something  real. 

It  follows  necessarily  that  in  this  work, 
will  be  laid  upon  him  much  of  the  reor- 
ganization work  of  the  department  at 
Ottawa,  which  is  sadly  in  need  of  an  in- 
ternal explosion.  And  the  farming  in- 
terests will  expect  that  the  Minister  and 
his  associates  that  he  gathers  around  him, 
will  place  Canadian  agriculture  upon  as 
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lofty  a  plane,  as  we  know  the  present 
minister  has  in  view.  If  his  ideals  are 
not  overcome  by  petty  intrigues,  social 
influence  and  by  presumptious  assertive- 
ness,  we  predict  a  new  order  of  things  in 
this  department  to  the  great  good  of  every 
sphere  of  activity.  The  rulings  of  the 
Minister  at  the  recent  Live  Stock  Con- 
vention and  at  the  Fruit  Conference, 
show  him  to  be  a  high-minded  man  ob- 
sessed with  a  spirit  of  progressiveness  and 
fair  play. 

Canadian  agriculture,  at  first,  did  not 
look  for  its  Minister  in  an  obscure  fruit 
grower  of  Yale-Cariboo.  But  a  steady 
growth  from  unexpected  sources  is  always 
a  source  of  pleasure. 

'  *   *   * 

ARE  WE  GROWING  TOO  MANY 
APPLES  ? 

The  members  at  the  National  Fruit 
Conference  recently  held  in  Ottawa,  were 
surprised  beyond  measure  in  hearing  in 
W.  W.  Moore's  report  of  the  coming  cen- 
sus returns  that  the  number  of  bearing 
fruit  trees  in  Canada,  and  in  fact  the 
total  number  of  fruit  trees  in  Canada,  was 
less  than  for  the  census  of  1901.  So 
strong  was  the  opinion  that  our  recent 
plantings  have  made  a  big  addition  to 
the  fruit  possibilities  of  Canada  that  many 
of  the  delegates  refused  to  believe  the 
figures,    basing   their    unbelief   on    state- 


ments that  the  recent  census  was  not  ac- 
curately done. 

There  may  be  some  grounds  for  these 
views.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the 
information  is  certainly  wrong.  The 
census  officer  would  come  into  the  farm 
residence  unexpectedly  and  with  the  ex- 
tenuated list  of  questions  proceeded  to  ex- 
tract information  that  could  not  be  given 
off-hand.  The  next  resort,  of  course,  was 
a  guess  at  the  situation,  so  that  the  worst 
thing  we  can  say  about  it  is  that  it  is  an! 
approximation  only.  If  the  owner  were! 
not  at  home  the  hired  man  or  the  maid: 
volunteered  the  information.  In  Eng- 
land, we  believe,  the  papers  are  sent; 
around  a  week  or  two  previous  to  their i 
collection  and  the  farmer  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  it  at  night  and  of  en- 
tering up  the  returns  in  a  reasonable  man-i 
ner.  However,  upon  these  grounds  there 
may  be  some  justification  for  the  remarks 
of  several  of  the  fruit  growers  at  Ottawa. 

Nevertheless  we  do  not  think  the  cen- 
sus is  far  enough  astray  to  warrant  the 
assertion  that  there  has  been  an  over- 
planting  of  fruit  trees  in  Canada.  The 
new-comers  have  largely  settled  in  the 
prairie  provinces  to  take  their  chances  on 
land  appreciation  and  wheat  production. 
The  older  provinces,  as  the  report  of  the 
sheep  commissions  well  shows,  have  been 
drained  of  many  of  their  young  men  and 
many  farms  have  been  abandoned  alto- 
oether.     This  means  that  there  has  not 
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The  Dominion   Grange   met   in   Toronto   recently   and   enjoyed    a    banquet. 
Grangers    will    be    recognized  in  this  group. 
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been  many  plantings  of  new  orchards  in 
these  parts. 

It  is  true,  though,  that  in  the  districts 
where  the  co-operative  fruit  associations 
are  working  that  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
big  incerase  in  orchard  areas.  This  fact 
has  led  many  who  are  in  touch  with  these 
conditions  to  assert  there  will  be  an  over- 
production of  apples  in  the  near  future. 

These  prophets  forget  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  additions  to  our  population 
yearly,  who  are  not  as  a  rule  fruit  farm- 
ers, or  imbued  with  the  importance  of  the 
business.  We  are  not  over-planting. 
Moreover  our  trees  are  not  producing  as 
formerly  owing  to  injurious  insects  and 
diseases.  Nobody  need  be  alarmed  in 
the  fruit  growing  districts  about  a  lack  of 
sale  for  first-class  apples.  We  will  never 
have  too  many. 

&   W.  & 
CO-OPERATION 

Co-operation  among  fruit-growers  has 
proven  how  great  are  advantages  to  be 
gained  in  the  matter  of  fruit  distribution 
and  sale.  In  all,  some  eighty  associations 
exist  in  Canada.  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia  are  the  provinces 
particularly  interested.  Although  these 
;  societies  individually  do  not  make  a  very 
great  output,  their  combined  influence  on 
the  market  situation  is  now  a  factor. 

This  movement  of  co-operation  and  its 
Lsuccess  in  apple  selling  brings  into  review 
I  the  whole  question  of  co-operation.  And 
(farmers  everywhere  are  studying  this  and 
j  kindred  questions  as  never  before.  There 
is  a  thirst  for  information. 

A.  McNeill^  Chief  of  the  Fruit  Division 
of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, covered  the  whole  ground  in  a  paper 
before  the  recent  fruit  conference.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,"  said  he,  "the  fundament- 
al agents  that  developed  co-operation  in 
Denmark,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Swe- 
den, England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  the 
United  States,  are  at  work  here  in  Can^ 
ada." 

The  advantages  of  co-operation  are  not 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the  better  prices 
die  farmers  receive  for  their  fruit.  There 
is  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  work 
by  the  grower,  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
quality,  honesty,  and  intelligence  in 
questions  of  variety  and  disease.  Also 
the  consumer  stands  to  gain  by  getting  a 


Mr.  Henry  Glendinning,  of,  Manilla,  Ont., 
Master  of  the  Dominion  Grange.  He  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles  on  Reminis- 
censes  of  60  Years  on  the  Farm.  He  is 
an  Alfalfa  optimist. 

better  article,  and  one  which  is  labelled 
correctly,  so  that  he  is  not  buying  a  pig 
in  a  poke  but  he  is  quite  sure  of  his  goods 
under  the  better  packing  systems.  All 
improvements,  however,  are  directly  meas- 
ured to  the  grower  in  his  increased  re- 
turns. 

There  is  no  reason  though  why  co- 
operative distribution  should  not  make 
progress  also.  The  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society  of  Great  Britain  last  year  dis- 
tributed over  $600,000,000  of  products. 
There  is  no  reason  why  much  of  the 
waste  and  loss  that  takes  place  between 
the  farm  and  the  consumer  can  not  be 
cut  off  by  a  direct  connection  between  the 
producing  and  the  distributing  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  McNeill  laid  great  stress  on  the 
work  these  societies  can  do  in  opening 
new  markets  for  their  fruit.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  small  towns  and  villages 
that  are  imperfectly  supplied  with  fruit 
and  to  effect  such  a  distribution  the  cen- 
tral organization  was  most  necessary. 
The  many  questions  of  by-products  and 
transportation  difficulties  could  thus  be 
settled  more  advantageously. 

He  concluded  his  valuable  address  by 
arguing  for  legislation  that  would  make 
it  possible  to  have  a  perfect  system  of  co- 
operative associations 
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THE  BORDEN    GOVERNMENT 

Since  their  unexpected  accession  to 
power,  the  Borden  Government  have  been 
kept  busy  getting  their  bearings,  bracing 
their  shoulders  as  it  were  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  office.  These  responsiblities  as, 
the  Hon.  Martin  Burrell  told  the  fruit 
men,  produce  a  considerably  different  at- 
titude of  mind  than  do  the  same  ques- 
tions in  opposition.  To  realize  the  need 
for  consideration  gives  a  first  impression 
of  confidence  and  breeds  the  hope  that 
Canada  and  Canada's  affairs  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  broad-minded  manner. 

The  superheated  atmosphere  that  al- 
ways hovers  over  a  political  campaign 
has  lifted.  Familiar,  near  and  also  dis- 
tant objects  are  now  seen  in  their  true 
proportion.  The  question  of  wider  mar- 
kets is  one  that  everyone  realizes  as  one 
of  great  importance  in  any  occupation 
that  is  producing  goods  for  export.  It  is 
useless  to  argue  that  the  present  western 
grain  problem  is  not  troubling  the  gov- 
ernment. For  the  present  situation  that 
has  been  produced  by  Canada's  wide  ad- 
vertisement, by  the  inrush  of  settlers 
upon  the  wheat  producing  lands,  the 
phenomenal  development  of  the  trans- 
portation routes,  and  the  disturbed  econ- 
omic balance,  there  needs  a  master  gen- 
eral who  is  big  enough  to  break  with 
precedent,  and  to  throw  consistency  to 
the  winds.  Too  much  loss  has  been  suf- 
fered in  our  self-governing  institutions 
through  trying  to  live  up  to  party  con- 
sistencies. In  such  a  situation  that  think- 
er, who  branded  consistency  as  an  alias 
of  Satan,  was  not  far  astray. 

Trade  matters  must  not  be  tabooed  by 
the  government,  because,  forsooth,  the 
whole  question  of  trade  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  political  and  faction  Jight.  Trade 
conditions  are  wholly  within  the  province 
of  the  federal  parliament.  They  must  be 
dealt  with,  not  from  a  manufacturer's 
standpoint  alone,  although  every  manu- 
facturer has  a  democratic  right  to  be 
heard,  nor  from  a  farmer's  standpoint 
solely,  although  the  latter  should  com- 
mand the  ears  of  the  government  in  a 
greater  measure  because  of  his  inability 
to  command  attention — the  voiceless  mul- 
titude, as  one  Quebec  publicist  calls  them. 


Anticipation  is  most  pleasurable 


The  Western  Wheat  Blockade 


By  Allan  A  McQueen 


Note. — The  wheat  blockade  in  the  West  is  the  topic  of  conversation  in  all 
gatherings  of  men.  Especially  in  Ottawa  among  politicians,  among  trans* 
portation  men  and  publicists  generally  is  there  much  apprehension  felt  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  difficult  situation  that  exists  in  the  prairie  provinces. 
The  unfortunate  circumstances  by  which  the  western  farmer  is  cheated  of  the 
product  of  his  labor  is  paralleled  by  similar  cases  in  the  pioneer  life  of  old- 
er Canada  when  farmers  from  Simcoe  County  teamed  oats  over  100  miles  to 
the  city  of  Toronto  to  get  the  mere  pittance  of  12 %  cents  a  bushel.  Mr. 
McQueen  was  a  special  representative  of  Farmer's  Magazine  through  the 
West  last  summer  and  has  presented  the  case  in  his  own  way. — Editor. 


THE  present  crisis  on  the  prairies  has 
brought  to  our  notice  in  a  most 
forcible  manner  this  most  distressing 
fact— the  West  has  "growing  pains."  The 
increasing  rush  of  immigration  during  the 
last  ten  years  with  all  its  attendant  faults 
due  to  the  lack  of  cohesion  among  the  un- 
assimilated  elements,  the  wheat-mad  waste- 
ful form  of  agriculture,  the  extensive 
rather  than  intensive  programme  of  rail- 
way extension,  the  questionable  policies  of 
our  banks  with  regard  to  farm  loans,  the 
lack  of  even  ordinary  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  farming  community  have  all  helped 
toward  a  misproportioned  development  in 
a  great  many  ways.  We  have  failed  where 
we  thought  we  were  strongest,  and  where 
we  prided  ourselves  on  our  wisdom.  The 
whole  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words. 


The  rush  of  European  emigration,  to- 
gether with  the  invasion  of  moneyed 
Americans,  has  resulted  in  a  remarkable 
increase  of  agricultural  acreage,  most  of 
which  has  been  immediately  tilled  because 
of  the  mechanical  achievements  in  farm 
apparatus.  The  production  of  cereals  has 
doubled  in  ten  years,  but  scattered  over  an 
area  so  vast  that  transportation  to  termin- 
al markets  is  impossible,  perhaps  for  many 
months  after  harvest.  In  the  meantime, 
the  value  of  the  crop  steadily  depreciates, 
market  prices  are  poor  because  of  the  anx- 
iety to  sell  and  everybody  suffers.  The 
farmer  cannot  turn  his  potential  wealth 
into  cash.  The  bank  deposits  fall,  the  in- 
dustrial organizations  have  their  capital 
tied  up  in  unpaid  for  implements,  etc.,  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  the  country 
is  run  on  abnormal  bank  overdrafts.  And 
why  ? — Well — because ! 
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The  Canadian  Northern  elevators  A  and  B,    at    Port    Arthur.      These    elevati 

capacity   of  seven  million  bushels. 


ive   a    total 


To  analyse  this  answer — "because" — is 
most  difficult.  Its  component  parts  are  so 
interwoven,  so  intricately  allied  as  almost 
to  baffle  dissection.  The  problem  may, 
however,  be  lucidly  dealt  with  under  the 
following  headings:  Railway  transporta- 
tion facilities,  the  hanking  system,  the 
adoption  of  mixed  farming,  the  education 
of  the  agricultural  classes. 

Regarding  the  first  mentioned,  the  re- 
markable statement  issued  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Bury,  of  the  C.P.R.,  must  give 
grounds  for  the  deepest  consideration  to  all 
Canadians.  The  great  questions  upon 
which  he  merely  touches,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  present  problems  crying  out 
for  speedy  solution,  claim  the  immediate 
action  of  our  legislators  and  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  our  financiers,  manufac- 
turers, and  grain  growers. 

Was  it  Wrong  Policy. 

"If  we  are  perfectly  frank  with  each  other  we 
will  have  to  admit  that  the  development  of  the 
country  has  carried  everybody  off  his  feet,"  said 
Mr.  Bury.  "The  rush  of  immigratio  1,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gasoline  tractor  (which  enables  the 
farmer  to  break  thirty  acres  a  day)  has  brought 
the  land  under  cultivation  at  a  rate  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Since  1907  the  acreage 
of  grain  under  cultivation  has  increased  98  per  cent. 
.  .  It  may  be  asked  why  the  terminal  space  and 
the  second  tracks  were  not  available.  Speaking  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  I  would  say  that  during  the 
past  eight  years  we  have  had  every  year  more 
money  allotted  for  improvements  than  we  coald 
expend.  The  men  and  the  material  were  not  avail- 
able to  complete  them,  although  the  work  was  pro- 
secuted with  the  utmost  vigor.  During  the  last 
eight  years  we  have  enlarged  and  remodelled  every 
terminal  on  our  line  from  Fort  William  to  Vancou- 
ver, inclusive. 

"I  believe  that  our  most  censorious  critic  wishes 
to  be  just,  and,  if  so,  he  can  leave  those  facts  out 
of   consideration.     If  the    railway    officers   are   open 


to  any  criticism  it  would  be  that  in  their  efforts  to 
build  new  lines  for  the  development  of  the  country 
they  did  not  concentrate  all  their  efforts  on  build- 
ing terminals,  and  second,  third,  and  fourth  tracks. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  country  has 
called  loudly  for  railway  construction,  that  Govern- 
ments, municipalities  and  individuals  have  brought 
the  strongest  pressure  to  bear  on  the  railways  in 
favor  of  a  further  construction  policy,  and  that  the 
cry  everywhere  has  been :  'If  branch  lines  are  not 
built  the  flood  of  immigration  would  be  checked.'  " 

The  trend  of  the  whole  statement  is  an 
argument  that  the  railway  building  policy 
of  the  past  decade  has  been  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. To  make  room  for  the  tide  of  im- 
migration, branch  lines  have  been  pushed 
into  new  territory.  Settlers  with  capital 
have  rushed  along  these  lines  and  have,  by 
the  use  of  mechanical  appliances,  "broken 
ground  at  a  rate  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world."  The  flood  of  grain  re- 
sulting from  this  rapid  settlement  has 
choked  the  main  lines  of  the  Canadian 
railways.  What  must  be  done  to  relieve 
such  a  situation? 

To  begin  with,  the  statement:  "Speak- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  I 
would  say  that  during  the  past  eight  years 
we  have  had,  every  year,  more  money  than 
we  could  expend" — must  be  taken  with 
the  proverbial  grain  of  salt.  It  bears  every 
indication  of  being  merely  a  blind,  trying 
to  fool  some  of  the  people  that  the  C.P.R. 
has  done  its  duty  and  its  whole  duty. 

Nonsense!  to  anybody  acquainted  with 
the  West  the  position  of  two  great  railways 
is  simply  this:  They  have  wrorked  hard, 
and  now,  with  their  hands  comfortably 
full  with  all  the  work  they  desire — are  just 
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leaning  back  with  a  contented  sigh  and  a 
self-laudatory.  "Well  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant" — while  they  take  the 
wealth  that  comes  and  slowly  improve 
what  they  have  got. 

Very  good! — but  where  does  the  grow- 
ing West  come  in  ?  Is  not  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  Dominion  so  absolutely  allied 
to  the  continued  and  ever-increasing 
wealth  of  the  three  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  that  any  halt 
in  their  development  would  be  a  national 
bio w  ?  Most  assure d ly ! 

The  Problem  is  Acute. 

Every  year  the  wave  of  immigration 
rises  higher  and  higher ;  every  year  the  de- 
mand for  new  land  will  vbecome  more  in- 
sistent. It  is  this  demand  which  must  be 
and  can  only  be  met  by  the  pursuance  of 
a  progressive  policy  of  railway  construc- 
tion. Take  for  instance,  such  a  line  as  the 
Moose  Jaw-Outlook-Wetaskiwin  branch  of 
the  C.P.R. — when  completed,  this  road 
will  open  up  to  transportation  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  Alberta,  a  range  of  coun- 
try most  admirably  adapted  to  the  de- 
mands of  mixed  farming. 


But  even  more  than  this  is  demanded 
of  the  railways.  Terminal  yard  facilities 
should  be  made  more  adequate,  new  term- 
inal and  line  elevators  must  be  built  and 
large  portions  of  the  main  line  double- 
tracked. 

It  is  not  enough  for  these  companies  to 
pride  themselves  on  what  they  have  done. 
Their  claim  that  the.  West  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  railways  is  granted.  But  is 
not  the  claim  re-active  that  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  the  prairies  have  made  the 
transcontinentals  a  financial  success  be- 
yond all  dreams.  Why,  then,  should  they 
adopt  the  picayune  policy  of  what  is 
known  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
as  "'profit  taking." 

R.  R.  Building  Must  Go  On. 

The  solution  of  the  present  crisis  as  far 
as  the  railways  are  concerned,  therefore,  is 
obvious.  It  must  be  a  broad-minded  far- 
sighted  and  generous  policy  of  construc- 
tion. The  coming  spring  and  summer 
should  witness  more  railway  building  than 
has  ever  been  done  in  the  period  of  our 
greatest  expansion. 


New  elevators   of  the  G.   T.   P.   at  the  Mission,    Fort    William.     This    is    the    largest    single 
elevator  in  the  world.    Capacity  four  million  bushels. 
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The   Rush   of   Cars   in    the   C.    N.    R.  Yards   at   Saskatoon,   Sask. 


On  the  other  hand,  due  credit  must  be 
given  to  the  railway  companies  that  they 
are  earnestly  trying  to  cope  with  the  task 
of  moving  the  grain.  They  alone  are  not 
responsible  for  the  crowding  of  the  grain 
on  the  markets.  Considerable  blame  must 
be  laid  at  the  doors  of  our  banks  who  are 
pursuing  a  most  remarkable  course  for 
which  little  extenuation  can  be  found. 

The  farmer  is  buying  for  twelve  months 
in  the  year,  yet  for  a  great  period  of  that 
time  wheat  farming  is  absolutely  unpro- 
ductive in  a  monetary  sense.  The  agricul- 
turist who  buys  expensive  farm  imple- 
ments is  a  man  of  considerable  resources 
which  are,  however,  tied  up  in  his  land 
and  his  surplus  or  working  capital  in  his 
standing  crops.  The  present  situation,  by 
reason  of  which  he  is  unable  to  meet  his 
obligations  to  manufacturers  and  retailers, 
is  most  unsatisfactory  and  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  since  large 
sums  of  money  are  expended  in  the  carry- 
ing of  the  heavy  aggregate  liabilities  which 
these  debts  involve.  The  manufacturer 
pays  out  hard  cash  for  materials,  labor, 
selling  expenses,  etc.,  and  in  this  manner 
puts  into  circulation  money  which  ulti- 
mately goes  back  to  the  banks.  When  the 
manufacturers  'have  to  wait  for  the  farm- 
ers to  get  cars  or  elevator  space  to  realize 
on  grain  the  outlay  not  only  handicaps 
the  manufacturer  but  makes  the  machin- 
ery more  expensive  to  the  consumer. 

Are  the  Banks  Progressive  ? 

It  seems  not  only  reasonable  but  also 
necessary  that  the  banking  institutions  of 
the  country  should  seek  their  own  good  by 
alleviating  this  condition.     Reasonable  se- 


curity can  be  obtained  for  advances  made 
to  farmers  with  grain  stored  in  private 
granaries.  In  this  way,  settlement  of  ac- 
counts could  be  greatly  facilitated,  mak- 
ing for  highly  increased  prosperity  to  all 
concerned. 

In  Western  Canada  to-day,  there  is  uni- 
versal dissatisfaction  with  and  little  de- 
fence for  the  action  of  the  banks.  In  fact. 
it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  a  deliberate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  these  institutions 
to  force  farmers  to  crowd  their  grain  on 
the  markets  for  the  benefit  of  the  elevator 
interests,  the  confusion  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  the  financial  loss  of  the  grain 
grower. 

The  most  efficacious  way,  however,  to 
deal  with  the  present  problem  is  obviously 
the  one  which  affords  the  surest  relief  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Such  a  state- 
ment, may  be  termed  just  ordinary  good 
business  common  sense.  But  is  the  aver- 
age grain  grower  exercising  even  this  good 
business  conrmon  sense? 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
threshed  wheat  are  lying  absolutely  ex- 
posed or  very  un securely  housed  all  over 
Western  Canada  for  the  lack  of  even  ordin- 
ary precaution  as  to  storage  facilities.  A 
very  simple  solution  to  this  difficulty  has 
been  presented. 

Different  manufacturers  in  Winnipeg, 
Regina.  and  Calgary  are  at  present  turn? 
ing  out  corrugate:!  galvanized  iron  granar- 
ies with  a  capacity  of  from  1.000  to  2.000 
bushels,  at  the  very  low  cost  of  from  $65 
for  the  smaller  size  to  $125  for  the  larger 
ones.  These  granaries  are  of  heavy  cor- 
rugated iron,  rolled  to  the  correct  curve 
for  the  walls,  and  already  punched  for  the 
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rivets  or  bolts.  In  fact,  they  are  in  every 
way  turned  out  for  convenient  assembly. 
They  may  'be  easily  set  up  or  taken  down 
and  are  thus  portable  from  place  to  place 
about  the  farm.  Moreover,  being  of 
strong,  weatherproof  construction,  they 
afford  absolute  shelter  to  the  grain, 

Low-Priced  Steel  Granaries. 

The  low  initial  cost  of  these  granaries 
is  a  splendid  feature,  running  as  it  does  to 
only  seven  cents  per  bushel  of  capacity. 
This  could  also  be  met  by  the  saving  in 
the  first  year  alone — whereas  the  granaries 
will  have  a  life  of  many  years. 

The  advantages  are  almost  too  obvious 
to  mention.  With  accommodation  of  this 
kind  for  his  crop  the  grain  grower  at  once 
becomes  freed  of  the  necessity  for  storage - 
facilities  in  the  nearest  elevator.  He  can 
insure  his  grain  thus  stored  without  any 
trouble  and  with  such  security  may  as 
easily  float  a  loan  at  his  bank  as  if  it  had 
been  dropped  off  in  the  elevator.  Such 
immunity  from  the  necessity  of  immediate 
marketing  of  his  grain  allows  the  chance 
of  waiting  for  favorable  market  prices 
while  the  more  rational  shipping  of  grain 
if  such  a  policy  were  widely  adopted  would 
largely  solve  the  transportation  problem. 
Such  an  investment  is,  therefore,  earnestly 
recommended  to  all  grain  growers. 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  situation 
in  the  North-west,  however,  undoubtedly 
lies  in  the  adoption  of  greater  diversity  in 


agriculture.  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  who  is  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
country,  said  in  his  recent  report  reviewing 
economic  conditions  in  the  wheat  belt: 

"There  are  some  object-lessons  to  the  farmers  in 
connection  with  the  past  season's  work  which  might 
well  cause  him  to  pause  and  seriously  consider. 
Most  important  of  all  is  the  question  of  a  greater 
diversity  of  farming.  We  refer  particularly  to  the 
apparent  indifference  of  a  very  large  percentage  of 
our  farmers  to  the  raising  of  high-grade  cattle, 
hogs,  horses  and  sheep,  and  also  to  the  lack  of 
effort  on  their  part  to  produce  such  profitable  com- 
modities as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  vegetables, 
fruit,  meats,  poultry,  and  all  the  minor  by-products 
which  the  farm  is  capable  of  producing.  Experience 
has  proved  that  large  profits,  not  long  delayed, 
await  the  farmer  who  will  intelligently  carry  out  a 
system    of  intensified   farming." 

Also  in  this  connection  it  is  mo^t  con- 
vincing to  once  more  quote  Vice-President 
Bury : 

"The  adoption  of  mixed  farming  in  large  por- 
tions of  the  west  seems  to  me  the  easiest,  in  fact, 
the  only  solution  of  our  troubles.  It  would  arrest 
the  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  a  calamity  which  might  follow  two 
or  three  successive  failures  of  the  wheat  crop,  and 
would  make  this  country  independent  of  the  day 
when  a  great  fall  in  wheat  prices  might  result  from 
the  sudden  development  of  Asiatic  countries  admit- 
tedly fertile,  which  are  now  inhabited  by  backward 
races  with  primitive  institutions." 

The  advice  of  these  two  men  is  only 
what  is  realized  on  every  hand.  That  mix- 
ed farming  will  come  is  admitted  by  all 
who  have  studied  conditions  in  the  three 
provinces.  But  its  adoption  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  time. 

Granted,  however,  that  greater  diversity 
in  farming  will  eventually  be  the  rule 
rather   than    the    exception,    the    matter 


Elevators  are  Features  of  Every  Town  in  the  West,    Yet    There 
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should  be  taken  up  immediately  by  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  a  compre- 
hensive, systematic  plan  of  education 
evolved. 

Demonstration  Farms. 

A  demonstration  campaign  consisting 
of  a  thousand  mixed  farms,  rim  on  an  in- 
tensive principle,  in  each  province  would, 
in  a  few  years,  more  than  realize  in  return 
the  money  expended  on  them  and  a  last- 
ing impression  would  have  been  made  up- 
on the  agriculture  of  the  country.  Any 
farmer  will  adopt  that  which  is  shown  to 
be  for  him  a  good  successful  enterprise — 
but  very  few  will  blaze  their  own  trail. 

Considerable  attention  should  also  be 
paid  by  the  Colonization  Departments  to 
the  education  of  the  new  settler  along 
proper  lines.  Too  much  that  may  be 
labelled  as  absolutely  untrue  in  tone  has 
been  circulated  in  literature  because  of  an 
inordinate  desire  to  people  our  plains.  We 
may  observe  the  result  anywhere  in  the 
West.  Tf  more  conservatism  were  dis- 
played in  the  effort  to  secure  colonists  and 
greater  liberalism  shown  in  a  proper  dem- 
onstrative education  of  these  people  to  the 
best  potentialities  of  the  Canadian  Market 
— a  great  step  toward  the  elimination  of 
"wheat-mining"  and  grain  blockades 
would  be  taken. 

The  situation  as  presented  in  these  dif- 
ferent phases  proves  to  be,  not  the  mere 
embarassment  of  a  day  hut  the  culmin- 
ation of  the  work  of  a  series  of  great  forces. 
The  hysterical  outlay  of  that  part  of  the 
press  which  is  also  aptly  described  as  "pea- 
nut minded"  against  the  railway  compan- 
ies, clamorously  demanding  that  condi- 
tions be  altogether  altered  for  the  move- 


ment of  the  1912  crops  appears  rather  sen- 
ile when  viewed  in  its  proper  light.  The 
railways  are  earnestly  trying  to  cope  with 
a  bad  situation.  But,  and  this  is  where 
the  protest  against  the  railway  policy  is 
right,  there  must  be  no  halt  called  in  con- 
struction. The  increased  expansion  of  the 
railways,  double  tracks,  terminal  yards 
and  elevators  are  all  real  necessities. 

The  agitation  for  British  Columbia 
ports  is  also  one  of  'considerable  import- 
ance in  the  wiping  out  of  the  trouble  due 
to  annual  grain  blockades.  They,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  valuable  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  and,  in  any 
event,  will  not  be  possible  grain  routes  for 
some  years  to  come.  Little  enough  inter- 
est is,  however,  displayed  in  Canada  re- 
garding the  potentialities  of  the  Panama 
Canal  route  as  a  365  day  in  the  year  pro- 
position, which  with  its  low  freight  rates 
will  be  a  great  factor  in  transportation. 

The  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  lies 
with  the  whole  of  the  people,  yet,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  each  component  part 
may  be  separately  attacked  by  a  portion  of 
the  community.  The  railways,  the  bank- 
ers, legislators,  farmers,  agricultural  edu- 
cationalists are  all  directly  to  blame  for 
present  conditions  and  thus  must  all  di- 
rectly help  in  the  remedy.  Any  portion 
of  this  combination  is  practically  helpless 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  other. 

That  is  the  big  idea!— CO-OPERA- 
TION. It  means,  YOU  as  a  co-operator. 
If  not  a  member  of  any  of  the  above  class- 
es yet  as  a  man  among  men  you  help  to 
mould  public  opinion.  Don't  wait  for  the 
other  fellow  to  make  a  move.  Start  some- 
thing. Get  YOUR  shoulder  under  the 
wheel. 


A  HOUSE  BLESSING 


The  beauty  of  the  house  is  order;  the 
'blessing  of  the  house  is  contentment:  the 
glory    of  the    house    is  hospitality;     the 
crown  of  the  house  is  godliness. 


Rural  Leaders 


By  a.  McNeill 

At     the     Fruit     Conference 


ANADA  sadly  needs  local  leaders  for  rural  affairs.  Indi- 
vidualism has  had  such  a  powerful  swing  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  persuade  people  that  anyone  else  has  an 
interest  in  their  affairs,  or  that  they  should  influence  them- 
selves in  the  affairs  of  others.  The  commercial  spirit,  too,  has 
ruled,  and  the  standard  of  success  too  often  is  the  Almighty 
Dollar.  The  struggle  for  existence,  perhaps,  has  been  so  keen 
that  men  are  only  beginning  to  see  that  the  Divine  rule  of  life, 
loving  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  is  the  only  real  road  to 
happiness. 

"Again,  the  want  of  educational  influences  that  would  train 
men  to  work  in  concert,  has  been  felt.  In  this  connection  may  I 
commend,  as  a  powerful,  .element  in  securing  the  regeneration  of 
country  life,  the  work  of  the  Grange.  For  many  years  this  most 
splendid  institution  has  been  under  an  eclipse.  No  one  reason 
will  account  for  this,  but  the  fact  remains.  There  is,  however,  a 
revival  in  Grange  affairs,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  influences  of  the  Grange  will  have  permeated  every 
rural  district,  when  every  school  section  will  have  its  meeting 
place,  and  when  social  and  economic  questions  will  be  discussed 
deliberately,  fully  and  without  passion,  with  special  reference  to 
rural  affairs. 

"I  cannot  too  heartily  recommend  all  such  social  organiza- 
tion, formed  for  the  special  purpose  of  reaching  every  section  of 
the  country  and  of  taking  an  interest  in  every  phase  of  rural  life. 
I  could  easily  imagine  a  condition  where  it  would  be  much  better 
to  attempt  to  found  a  Grange  than  it  would  be  to  organize  a  co- 
operative association.  The  Grange  is  the  natural  forerunner  of 
the  co-operative  society,  and  it  would  be  well  to  delay  its  organi- 
zation until  we  can  get  something  of  the  ameliorating  influences 
of  a  better  country  school,  a  better  church  and  of  the  Grange." 


Nationalization   of  the  Tele 
phone  and  Telegraph 

By  Francis  Dagger 


"The  economical  transmission  of  intelligence  by  mail  would  be  an  impossibility 
if  the  people  did  not  own  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  carried  out,  and  for  the 
same  reason  a  universal  telephone  service  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  every  com- 
munity will  not  be  possible  until  government  ownership  of  the  long  distance  lines 
is  an  accomplished  fact/' 


ALMOST  coincident  with  the  penning 
of  the  above  words  by  the  writer  in 
last  month's  issue  of  t)he  Farmer's 
Magazine  was  published  the  proposition  of 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  to  nationalize  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines.  It  may  be  that  our  cou- 
sins across  the  border  are  not  yet  ready  to 
take  this  proposal  seriously,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  equally  certain  that  this  question 
will  come  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics  before  many  years  have  elapsed. 

The  fact  that  the  Bell  Telephone  in- 
terests have  recently  acquired  control  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
which,  in  turn,  controls  the  lines  of  the 
Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Co.  of  Ca- 
nada, has  given  rise  to  very  serious  thought 
among  those  who  are  studying  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  already  being  asked  whether 
this  is  a  step  in  the  scheme  to  strangle 
competition.  So  far  as  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone long  distance  lines  and  the  West- 
ern Union  telegraph  lines  are  concerned 
in  the  United  States  competition  is  already 
eliminated.  The  only  protection  against 
monopolistic  conditions  at  present  remain- 


ing to  the  people  lies  in  the  continuance 
of  competition  by  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  numerous  independent 
telephone  systems,  The  experience  of  the 
past  does  not  furnish  any  guarantee  that 
these  conditions  will  be  permanent,  hence 
it  would  appear  that  government  owner- 
ship of  the  telegraph  and  long  distance 
telephone  lines  will  be  the  final  solution 
of  the  problem. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  is  far 
more  important  that  the  Government 
should  own  the  long  distance  telephone 
lines  than  that  it  should  acquire  the  tele- 
graph. Competition  in  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness does  not  entail  the  duplication  of  ex- 
pensive exchange  plants  in  the  cities  and 
towns  in  order  to  secure  the  delivery  of 
telegrams.  Moreover,  there  are  few  points 
in  the  civilized  world  that  cannot  be  reach- 
ed by  telegraph  without  regard  .  to  the 
ownership  of  the  different  lines  over  which 
the  message  goes.  Long  distance  telephone 
service,  however,  is  limited  to  those  people 
who  are  subscribers  to  local  systems  which 
the  long  distance  company  may  own,  con- 
trol, or  have  a  friendly  agreement  with, 
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or,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Ontario, 
with  which  it  may  be  compelled  by  order 
of  a  Government  commission,  to  inter- 
change service. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  are  millions  of  telephone 
users  in  the  United  States  who  were  com- 
pelled to  adopt  independent  telephones  in 
order  to  obtain  relief  from  the  high  rates 
of  the  monopoly,  who  cannot  obtain  con- 
nection with  such  cities  as  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  and  other 
points  where  there  is  no  competition,  un- 
less they  rent  telephones  from  each  of  the 
local  competing  companies.  Government 
ownership  of  the  long  distance  telephone 
lines  would,  therefore,  not  only  reduce  the 
cost  per  conversation  to  a  minimum,  but 
it  would  abolish  the  necessity  of  a  sub- 
scriber having  to  pay  a  rental  to  two  com- 
peting local  exchanges. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  Govern- 
ment owning  the  long  distance  telephone 
lines  would'  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  the  telegraph,  by  utilizing  its  tele- 
phone circuits  for  the  transmission  of  tele- 
grams, which  would  have  the  effect  of 
regulating  the  companies'  charges  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public. 

great  Britain's  efficient  service. 

This  being  a  telephone  article,  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail the  relative  merits  of  Government  and 
private  ownership  of  the  telegraph  ser- 
vice. It  may,  however,  be  said,  in  pas- 
sing, that  the  Government  telegraph  ser- 
vice in  Great  Britain  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  in  the  world. 

A  telegram  can  be  sent  between  any 
part  of  the  British  Isles  for  one  cent  a 
word,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  twelve 
cents.  This  is  from  one-half  to  one-fourth 
of  the  charges  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  same  distances.  Whether 
such  rates  would  be  possible  under  gov- 
ernment ownership  on  this  Continent  is  a 
matter  for  the  future  to  decide.  It  is. 
however,  noteworthy  that  the  best  results 
accomplished  up  to  the  present  time  have, 
from  the  public  standpoint,  been  achieved 
under  government  ownership. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  government 
ownership  of  the  telephone,  the  writer  has 
already  expressed  the  view  that  such 
ownership  should  be  limited  to  the  long 


distance  lines.  This  view  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  with  the  exception  of  countries 
covering  a  small  area  such  as  Switzerland, 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  government  owner- 
ship of  the  local  systems  has  not  been  a 
success,  when  compared  with  locally  own- 
ed systems  on  this  Continent.  In  France, 
Germany,  Austria  and  other  countries  of 
large  area  the  rates  are  higher  and  the  de- 
velopment much  lower  than  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  As  a  rule,  only  the  large 
cities  are  developed  to  the  full  extent,  and 
places  most  distant  from  the  centre  of 
government  have  the  smallest  number  of 
telephones  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. Rural  service  is  almost  entirely 
neglected,  there  being  few  telephones  in 
farm  houses. 

NOT  GOOD  FOR  RURAL  SERVICE. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  these 
conditions,  the  fact  remains  that  actual 
experience  has  shown  that  local  and  rural 
telephone  'systems  do  not  thrive  so  well 
under  government  ownership  as  under 
local  ownership,  where  the  people  either 
as  ratepayers  or  stockholders  have  an  in- 
terest in  their  success,  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  adjust  their  service  and  rates  to 
suit  local  conditions. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
local  telephone  systems,  it  is  indisputable 
that  government  ownership  of  the  long 
distance  service  has  been  a  distinct  benefit 
to  the  people.  The  United  States  and  Ca- 
nada stand  almost  alone  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  as  being  dependent  upon 
private  ownership  for  long  distance  ser- 
vice, and  as  a  result  their  citizens  have  the 
distinction  of  paying  the  highest  rates  on 
record  for  that  privilege.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  long  distance  telephone 
users  on  this  Continent  are  contributing 
to  the  telephone  trust  (the  largest  ratio 
of  profit  in  proportion  to  the  expendi- 
ture) .  If  ever  the  time  arrives  when  a 
proper  division  is  made  between  local  and 
long  distance  receipts  and  expenditure, 
this  fact  will  be  apparent.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  the  people  will  be  enlighten- 
ed upon  this  point  until  the  service  is 
operated  by  the  government,  for  it  would 
not  be  good  business  for  a  private  corpora- 
tion to  divulge  its  best  source  of  profit,  un- 
less compelled  to  do  so.  Nevertheless, 
from  a  comparison  with  the  rates  under 
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government  ownership,  it  would  appear 
that  under  good  management  these  rates 
could  be  cut  in  two.  Whether,  if  such  a 
reduction  was  made,  a  private  corporation 
could  maintain  the  same  local  rates,  may 
be  a  debatable  point,  but  even  if  such  were 
not  the  case,  each  class  of  service  should 
be  made  to  pay  the  same  ratio  of  profit. 

The  disadvantage  of  private  ownership 
of  the  long  distance  lines  is  not,  however, 
a  matter  of  rates  alone.  The  lines  should 
be  for  the  use  of  the  common  people  with- 
out discrimination.  They  should  form  the 
connecting  link  between  every  telephone 
user  in  the  country  without  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  the  local  switchboard  on 
which  his  line  terminates.  He  should  be 
able  to  reach  every  other  telephone  user 
within  speaking  distance,  without  any 
conditions  other  than  payment  of  the 
proper  tolls.  It  should  not  be  possible  for 
a  private  corporation  to  use  these  lines  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  farmer  from 
his  business  town  or  trading  centre,  or  for 
retaining  a  local  monopoly  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  remedying  of  these 
conditions  are  of  more  immediate  import- 
ance than  a  reduction  of  the  tolls,  and  if 
government  ownership  could  accomplish 
this  result  alone,  which  it  undoubtedly 
would,  the  end  would  justify  the  means. 

In  an  article  upon  the  telegraph  mono- 
poly written  some  years  ago  by  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons,  the  following  statement 
occurs : 

"Uncle  Sam's  (also  Johnny  Canuck's) 
letters  go  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  wa- 
gons, stages,  steamboats,  railway  cars  and 
pneumatic  tubes,  but  the  telegraph  (and 
telephone)  wire  he  cannot  have,  for  that 
is  sacred  to  Wall  Street.      The  'common 


people'  may  use  foot  power,  horse 
power,  steam  power,  and  wind  power,  but 
electricity,  the  best  and  swiftest  of  all,  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  monopoly  and 
those  who  can  pay  its  extravagant  rates. 

"The  people  want  good  service  and  low 
rates;  the  companies  want  dividends.  The 
people  wish  to  own  the  telegraph  (and  the 
telephone)  so  that  it  may  be  managed  in 
their  interest.  The  companies  do  not  care 
to  divide  the  control  of  the  profits;  they 
prefer  to  keep  the  power  and  the  profits 
for  themselves.  They  do  not  believe  in 
partnership.  It  is  very  much  easier  to 
make  millionaires  with  a  telegraph  (or 
telephone)  owned  by  a  few  individuals 
than  it  would  be  with  a  telegraph  (or  tele- 
phone) owned  by  the  people.  The  post 
office  does  not  make  millionaires,  nor  the 
department  of  agriculture,  nor  the  public- 
schools.  When  Uncle  Sam  (or  Johnny 
Canuck)  administers  a  business  he  does  it 
at  cost,  or  if  there  is  a  profit  he  divides 
it  among  the  millions  of  .partners  he 
works  for — the-  stockholders  in  this  big 
corporation  we  call  our  country.  This  big 
corporation  created  the  telegraph  (and 
telephone)  franchises  and  gave  them  all 
the  value  they  possess.  It  has  generously 
allowed  the  little  coroprations  to  use  these 
franchises  free  of  rent  for  many  years  to 
the  incalcuable  profit  of  the  latter.  Now 
the  big  corporation  wants  to  use  the  tele- 
graph (and  telephone)  in  its  post  office, 
but  the  little  corporations  say  'No.'  " 

These  words,  with  the  exception  of  the 
italics  added  by  the  writer,  were  written 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  but  in  the  light 
of  present  day  conditions  they  take  up 
new  life,  and  afford  food  for  much  careful 
thought  among  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  important  question. 


THE  OIL  OF  JOY 


Christianity  wants  nothing  so  much  in 
the  world  as  sunny  people,  and  the  old  are 
hungrier  for  love  than  for  bread.  The  oil 
of  Joy  is  very  cheap,  and  if  you  can  help 
the  poor  with  a  Garment  of  Praise,  it  will 
be  better  for  them  than  blankets. 

— Henry  Drummond. 


r  he  Birth  of  the  OAC 


A   Beautiful    View    of   a    Part   of  the  O.  A.  College  Farm,  Guelph. 


The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  has  been  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  reputation  of  Canadian  agriculture  not  only  in  Canada  and  in 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  but  in  almost  every  nation  under  the  sun.  The 
writer,  Mr.  Putnam,  tells  the  story  of  its  rise  from  the  position  where  farm- 
ers generally  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  professors,  telling  them  how  to  farm, 
up  to  the  present  time  when  the  clamor  all  over  the  country  is  for  more 
scientific  demonstration  farms.  Can  ada  should  be  justly  proud  of  the  royal 
institution  at  Guelph  and  every  one  looks  forward  to  a  vigorous  and  pro- 
gressive policy  along  agricultural  lines  for  we  are  only  on  the  edge  of  pos- 
<nble  things. — Editor. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  establishment  and 
development  of  the  one  educational 
institution  which  represents  the 
greatest,  single  industry  in  the  leading 
province  of  the  Dominion,  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  true  Canadians.  Those  of 
us  who  value  the  0.  A.  C.  at  its  true 
worth,  realize  that  there  are  larger  and 
better  things  in  store  for  it.  With  the 
tendency  among  the  rural  population  to 
migrate  to  the  cities  and  towns,  one  is 
forced  to  conclude,  that  not  only  the  urban 
population,  but  also  the  residents  of  the 


country  districts,  fail  to  appreciate  the  re- 
lative importance  of  agriculture  in  the  ad- 
vancement and  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  thirty-seven  years  past,  since  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  was  estab- 
lished, much  change  and  great  advance 
has  marked  the  history  of  the  farmers' 
school,  as  well  as  the  general  agricultural 
methods  of  the  province.  There  has  been 
an  entire  reversal  of  attitude  upon  the 
part  of  those  for  whom  the  college  was 
established,  and  the  methods  of  investiga- 
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tion,  experiment  and  instruction  in  the 
institution  itself  have  broadened  and  have 
become  more  perfect  in  keeping  with  the 
advanced  agricultural  spirit  of  the  times. 

It  may  be  that  the  establishment  and 
the  early  work  of  the  college,  together 
with  the  activities  of  various  agricultural 
organizations,  created  that  spirit  which 
called  for  advancement  in  the  institution 
to  which  the  individual  farmer,  communi- 
ties of  farmers,  and  provincial  agricultur- 
al societies  have  looked  for  leadership  for 
a  generation  or  more. 

How  did  an  agricultural  colleges  come 
to  be  established  in  Ontario? 

There  was  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  and  some  of  our  legis- 
lators and  educationists  throughout  the 
nrovince,  between  1840  and  1850  for  some 
form  of  systematic  agricultural  instruc- 
tion. The  appearance  of  the  Canadian 
Agricultural  Reader  in  1845,  followed  by 
Prof.  Hind's  text  book  five  years  later,  in- 
dicated the  broadening  agricultural  spirit 
of  the  times.  The  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  some  of  the  schools  was  advised  by  the 
superintendent     of     education,  Edgerton 


Ryerson,  in  1860,  and  some  years  later  he 
published  an  agricultural  text  book.  A 
growing  realization  of  the  importance  of 
agriculture  and  the  need  for  some  form 
of  systematic  instruction  for  the  farmers, 
materialized  in  the  first  definite  steps  to- 
wards establishing  an  agricultural  college 
being  taken  in  1869,  by  the  late  Hon. 
John  Carling,  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  whom  also  is  due  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing established  the  Dominion  Experimen- 
tal Farms  at  a  later  date. 

MR.    CARLING'S   REPORT. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1869,  ad- 
dressed to  Governor  Howland,  Mr.  Carl- 
ing, then  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Arts  for  Ontario,  spoke  in  compli- 
mentary terms  of  the  system  of  general 
education  in  this  province,  and  then  said : 
"I  have  a  growing  conviction  that  some- 
thing more  is  required  to  give  our  educa- 
tion a  more  practical  character,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical classes  of  the  community,  which 
comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
and  constitute  the  principal  means  of  our 
wealth   and   prosperity.      What   now   ap- 
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pears  to  he  especially  needed,  in  addition 
to  'the  ordinary  instruction  in  common 
schools,  is  the  introduction  of  elementary 
instruction  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
foundation  principles  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  science,  and  I  hope  to  be  able, 
in  the  next  report  I  may  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  to  Your  Excellency,  to  re- 
cord the  fact  of  a  commencement  being 
made  with  a  prospect  of  success." 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1869,  Mr.  Carl- 
ing  appointed  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  of 
Guelph,  a  commissioner  to  visit  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  gain  what  information  he  could 
and  report,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
in  this  province  a  school  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  to  conduct  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  some  of  the  problems 
which  confronted  those  who  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits. 
Mr.  Clarke's  report,  which  appeared  on 
the  8th  June,  1870,  was  concise,  compre- 
hensive and  scholarly,  and  withal  practi- 
cal and  sensible  in  its  suggestions  and  re- 
commendations. 

SCHOOL   OF   SCIENCE   ALSO. 

So,  in  pursuance  of  his  previous  inti- 
mation,   Mr.  Carling,    in  his    report    for 


1870,  definitely  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  two  schools,  one  for  agriculture 
and  the  other  for  mechanic  arts,  and  the 
outcome  of  his  recommendation  and  sub- 
sequent action  was  the  founding  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Science  in  Toronto, 
and  the  purchase  of  GOO  acres  of  land  for 
a  school  of  agriculture  at  Mimico,  seven 
miles  west  of  Toronto. 

The  land  was  purchased  in  1871,  and  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  school  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  100  resi- 
dent pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $47,900,  was  en- 
tered into  in  November  of  that  year.  A 
change  of  Government  that  fall  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Hon.  Archibald  McKellar, 
the  new  Commission  of  Agriculture,  re- 
questing the  Provincial  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Arts,  and  afterwards  Profes- 
sor Miles  and  Dr.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  to  examine  the  site 
and  report  as  to  its  suitability  for  an  ex- 
perimental farm. 

Both  reports  were  unfavorable  to  the 
site,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  lack  of  church  and  other 
privileges  such  as  are  en»oyed  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  a  town  or  » ity. 
A  commission  advised  that  this  be  sold,  as 
it  was  in  some  respects  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  in  view. 
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The   O.   A.   C.   as   it   was   at   the   beginning   of    1874. 
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The    Beef   Herd    in    Pasture  on  the  O.  A.  C.  Farm. 


THE  STONE  FARM  IS  BOUGHT. 

A  committee  composed  of  John  Dun- 
lop,  John  Miller,  John  Dryden,  the  Hon. 
David  Christie  and  Robert  N.  Ball  was 
directed  to  select  a  site  for  the  new  in- 
stitution, "The  Ontario  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  Experimental  Farm."  In 
1873  the  Provincial  Government,  upon 
the  report  of  the  committee,  bought  the 
550-acre  farm  of  F.  W.  Stone,  Guelph,  the 
present  home  of  the  0.  A.  C.  The  motto 
chosen  was  "Practice  with  Science,"  and 
as  the  years  have  passed  the  relative  im- 
portance of  "practice"  has  become  more 
appreciated,  while  the  necessity  for  definite 
and  applied  science  in  directing  that  prac- 
tice is  more  evident. 

FIRST  YEARS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  college  opened  its  doors  to  students 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1874,  with  the  follow- 
ing staff: — 

H.  McCandless,  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, principal. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  from  Guelph,  rector. 

James  McNair,  from  Richmond  Hill, 
farm  foreman. 

James  Stirton,  from  Guelph,  stockman. 

Thomas  Farnham,  from  Toronto, 
gardener. 

James  Mcintosh,  from  Guelph,  foreman 
carpenter. 

Mrs.  Petrie,  from  Guelph,  housekeeper. 

T.  Walton,  from  Toronto,  engineer. 

Twenty-eight  students  were  enrolled  for 
the  first  year.  The  school  accommodated 
eighteen,  ten  rooming  in  the  homes  of  the 


officers.  The  students  were  admitted  on 
the  following  conditions:  Practical  work 
in  the  field,  shop,  garden  or  barn  for  five 
hours  each  day ;  and  in  return  each  receiv- 
ed instruction,  lodging,  board,  washing 
and  a  bonus  of  $50,  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  successfully  passed  the  prescribed 
examinations. 

The  house  and  barns  upon  the  farm 
when  purchased  were  utilized  to  provide 
accommodation  for  students,  faculty  and 
stock.  The  farm-house,  with  very  little 
alteration  or  addition,  and  the  barns  form- 
ed the  building  equipment  for  the  insti- 
tution at  the  beginning.  These  have  been 
added  to  and  supplemented  until  now 
there  is  a  group  of  buildings  which  pro- 
vide accommodation  of  a  kind,  hut  alto- 
gether inadequate  in  many  cases,  for  the 
following  departments : — 

"Animal  Husbandry." 

"Field  Husbandry." 

"Fruit  Growing." 

"Dairy  Husbandry." 

"Poultry  Husbandry." 

"Chemistry." 

"Biology." 

"Home  Economics." 

"Horticulture." 

"Farm  Mechanics." 

"Manual  Training." 

"Forestry." 

"Veterinary  Science/' 

"Physics." 

"Bacteriology." 

"English." 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  dormi- 
tory and  dining  room  accommodation  for 
275  students.  A  first-class  library,  read- 
ing room  and  gymnasium  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  equipment. 

Nearly  all  the  chief  buildings  upon  the 
campus  are  shown  in  the  illustrations  ac- 
companying this  article.  These  provide 
class  room  accommodation  for  a  large 
number  of  students  and  laboratory  ac- 
commodation for  a  comparatively  limited 
number.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  and  at 
considerable  cost  in  efficiency  and  much 
additional  labor  that  the  largely  increas- 
ed number  of  students  are  accommodated. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  is  indicat- 
ed by  the  addition  of  new  departments 
and  new  buildings  from  time  to  time  to 
accommodate  the  ever  increasing  attend- 
ance. 

As  at  most  education  institutions,  the 
need  of  additional  buildings  or  equip- 
ment was  apparent  for  years  before  they 
were  secured.  At  the  present  time  much 
repetition  of  lectures  and  a  multiplication 
of  laboratory  instruction  are  found  ne- 
cessary, because  of  increased  attendance  in 
the  regular  courses  and  the  addition  of 
short  courses  since  the  class  rooms  and 
laboratories  were  built. 

The  southeastern  addition  to  the  main 
building  in  1875,  and  the  northwestern 
front  two  years  later,  were  the  first  evi- 
dences of  growth.  In  1880  further  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  main  building 
and,  except  for  the  small  addition  made  in 
1907   to   provide   additional  dining  room 


and  dormitory  accommodation,  the  "old 
building"  was  the  same  in  1880  as  at  the 
present  time.  This  building  served  not 
only  as  a  students'  residence,  but  also  con- 
tained class  rooms,  laboratories,  library 
and  reading  room.  The  farm  buildings 
were  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1885  and 
1888.  The  main  grain  barn,  with  stabl- 
ing accommodation  for  cattle  beneath,  and 
extensions  for  horses  and  sheep  was  con- 
siderably improved  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

MANY    BUILDINGS    OF    LATE. 

Who  would  even  have  suggested  in  the 
80 's  that  a  gymnasium  be  provided  for 
farmer  students.  1891  saw  a  gymnasium 
and  a  horticultural  building  erected.  A 
well  equipped  dairy  school  building  was 
provided  in  1892.  In  1894  a  poultry 
plant  was  established,  and  a  special  depart- 
ment for  that  branch  created.  Artesian 
wells  were  sunk  in  1896.  A  model  cold 
storage  was  erected  in  1900.  The  years 
1901,  1902  and  1903  might  be  referred 
to  as  the  "building  era"  of  the  institution. 
During  that  time  the  following  additions 
were  made: 

"Live  Stock  Pavilion." 
"Massey  Library." 
"Botanical  Building." 
"MacDonald  Hall." 
"MacDonald  Institute." 

While  the  number  of  students  in  the 
regular  courses  has  increased  materially 
since  the  "Golden  age  of  building,"  the 
accommodation  has  remained  practically 
stationary. 
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The  Massey  Library  Set  in  Its  Beauty  Among  the   Trees — Nature  has  a   Wider   Charm   than  Art. 


FARMERS  LACKED  FAITH. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  institution, 
the  work  of  the  college  was  discredited  by 
the  farming  community,  largely  because 
of  ignorance  as  to  what  was  being  done 
at  the  institution,  and  partly  because  of 
mis-statements  made  in  the  public  press 
and  by  public  men.  The  third  president 
of  the  institution,  Dr.  Jas.  Mills,  saw  the 
necessity  of  getting  in  closer  touch  with 
the  farming  community,  so  in  1884  he 
arranged  for  some  members  of  the  staff, 
together  with  a  few  successful  practical 
farmers,  to  attend  meetings  called  in  the 
interest  of  farmers  and  to  be  held  at  a 
number  of  different  centres  in  the  pro- 
vince. This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Farmers'  Institutes,  which  have  grown 
until  the  whole  province  has  been  well 
served  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years 
by  lecturers  sent  out  at  first  from  the  col- 
lege, and  later  from  the  special  branch 
created  to  look  after  that  feature  of  agri- 
cultural instruction.  Nothing  has  done 
more  to  place  the  college  in  its  true  light- 
before  the  farming  community  than  the 
holding  of  institute  meetings.  To-day  it 
is  quite  the  exception  to  hear  the  Agri- 
cultural College  and  the  work  of  the  men 
at  that  place  adversely  criticized. 

An  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution is  indicated  by  the  additional 
courses  and   new  features  of  work  intro- 


duced from  time  to  time.  First,  short 
courses  in  dairying  were  introduced  in  the 
early  nineties,  to  be  followed  by  similar 
work  later  in  live  stock  judging,  poultry 
raising,  fruit  growing,  bee  keeping  and 
housekeepers'  course,  teachers'  courses,  etc. 
The  "short  course"  portion  of  the  college 
work  is  now  one  of  its  strong  features. 

IN   CLOSE   TOUCH   WITH  FARMERS. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  is 
something  more  than  a  collection  of  class- 
rooms, laboratories  and  books  and  a  staff 
of  professors  and  instructors,  who  give  in- 
struction to  a  group  of  students  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  college.  By  correspond- 
ence, the  publication  of  bulletins  and  re- 
ports, attendance  at  Institute  meetings, 
judging  at  fall  fairs,  addresses  at  winter 
fairs  and  various  live  stock  and  other  as- 
sociation meetings,  as  well  as  at  short 
courses  in  stock  and  feed  judging  and 
fruit  growing  at  the  college,  as  well  as  at 
many  points  through  oul  the  province,  the 
whole  farming  community  is  in  direcf 
contact  with  the  work  of  the  college,  and 
every  farmer  may  be  a  student  thereof,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

Through  the  establishment  of  a  system 
within  recent  years  whereby  district  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  placed  in  some  twenty  counties, 
four  or  five  being  added  to  their  number? 
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each  year,  the  instruction  formerly  con- 
fined to  the  college  at  Guelph  has  been 
extended,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  the  High 
Schools  of  the  country.  These  district 
representatives  are  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege, who,  of  course,  keep  in  close  touch 
with  its  work,  and  in  addition  to  teaching 
in  the  High  Schools,  encourage  and  as- 
sist the  farmers  of  their  respective  counties 
through  various  local  agricultural  societies, 
such  as  Institutes,  fall  fairs,  farmers'  clubs, 
fruit  associations,  etc.  They  also  maintain 
an  office  to  which  the  farmers  come  for 
assistance  and  advice  in  solving  various 
agricultural  problems.  This  system  can- 
not be  fully  described  in  a  short  article: 
it  is  equivalent  to  establishing  branches  of 
the  college  throughout  the  province. 

THE   EXPERIMENTAL    UNION. 

The  Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Union  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  a 
strong  bond  of  union  between  the  college 
and  the  farmers.  Through  its  system  of 
distributing     proven     varieties   of  grain, 


roots,  etc.,  throughout  the  province  to  be 
tested  and  results  reported,  it  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  crops  of  the  country 
as  well  as  form  a  bond  between  the  farm- 
ing community  and  the  college. 

The  development  of  the  0.  A.  C.  has 
not  been  so  much  a  matter  of  buildings, 
laboratory  equipment,  class-room  accom- 
modation, etc.,  as  of  men.  A  whole  article 
might  well  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
qualifications  and  work  of  those  who  have 
given  up  this  life's  work  or  have  been 
called  to  other  fields  of  usefulness.  The 
Province  of  Ontario  has  been  and  is  to-day 
fortunate  in  having  for  the  most  part  cap- 
able, energetic  men  in  charge  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  at  the  college. 

The  high  place  which  the  0.  A .  C.  holds 
in  the  estimation  of  educationalists,  not 
only  on  this  continent,  but  throughout  the 
English  speaking  world,  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cess of  its  graduates,  at  home  and  abroad, 
is  an  accomplishment  of  which  we  may 
justly  be  proud. 


At    the    Short    Course    in    Front    of    the    Live  Stock    Judging    Pavilion,    Guelph. 


The  Doctor  in  the  School 


By  Dr.  Helen  McMurchy 


Note. — Very  few  farmers,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  question,  will  ob- 
ject to  a  better  system  of  medical  inspection,  not  only  in  our  country 
schools  but  in  all  our  rural  habitations.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been 
spent  by  rural  municipalities  through  the  local  boards  of  health.  In  many 
cases  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  securing  and  gathering  fees,  no  re- 
gard being  given  to  the  wisdom  of  the  system  or  to  its  efficiency.  Dr.  Mc- 
Queen of  Wentworth  brought  this  question  to  the  front  in  a  recent  speech 
in  the  Ontario  Legislature.  The  statement  is  made  by  some  that  the  pub- 
lic health  in  our  cities  is  better  conserved  than  in  the  rural  towns  and  vil- 
lage where  one  would  naturally  expect  perfect  conditions.  The  third  in 
the  series  by  Dr.  MacMurchy  will  appear  in  the  April  issue  of  Farmer's 
Magazine. — Editor. 


CANADA  was  not  the  first  country  to 
open  the  door  of  the  sdhool  room  to 
the  doctor.  Of  course,  from  the  time 
of  the  ancients,  all  who  wrote  a  thought 
wisely  of  education  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  "Mens  Sana  in  Corpore 
Sano."  This  was  the  ideal — a  healthy 
and  well  trained  body,  as  well  as  a  healthy 
and  well  trained  mind.  But  the  formal 
and  legal  recognition  of  the  school  medi- 
cal officer — of  the  physician  as  a  unit  in 
the  system  of  public  education,  and  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  organization 
belongs  to  modern  times.  Austria,  in  the 
18th  century,  Sweden,  in  1813,  France, 
in  1833,  Germany,  in  1836,  were  among 
the  first  countries  to  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  school  hygiene.  It  was  in  1866 
that  Oohn,  a  German  military  surgeon, 
began  that  examination  of  the  eyes  of 
school  children  in  Breslau,  which  was  to 
have  world-wide  influence  and  fame — and 
the  results  of  which  were  published  under 
the  title  "Investigation  of  the  Eyes  of 
10,000  School  Children  in  1867." 

This  was  the  first  publication,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  which  it  was  acknowledged 
and  proved  that  school  conditions  might 
affect  the  pupil's  health  adversely. 
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PUPILS    SHORTSIGHTED. 

M'any  of  the  improvements  in  school 
lighting,  in  the  type  of  school  books,  in 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  were 
brought  about  by  the  work  of  Cohn.  lie 
showed  that  the  advanced  pupils  were 
more  often  shortsighted  than  the  junior 
pupils,  and  that  a  pupil  who  had  a  certain 
degree  of  shortsightedness  was  more 
shortsighted  the  longer  he  remained,  in 
school.  He  also  defined  the  causes  of  this 
progressive  myopia.  In  other  words,  he 
showed  that  the  schools  made  children 
shortsighted.  To  him  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  work  and  all  the  chil- 
dren who  have  been  helped  by  that  work, 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

This  is  one  thing  the  doctor  should  do 
— prevent  or  remove  any  school  conditions 
that  harm  the  children.  He  should  also 
see  that  the  child  is  in  the  best  plupical 
condition  possible  as  to  sight,  hearing  and 
general  health,  so  we  may  profit  by  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  The  permanent  or- 
ganization of  a  school  medical  service  was 
first  accomplished  in  Sweden,  where,  in 
1868,  a  local  medical  officer  was  attached 
to  the  staff  of  each  school. 


THE  DOCTOR  TN  THE  SCHOOL. 
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Where  medical  inspection  has  already 
been  introduced,  of  course,  the  medical 
inspector  of  schools  findis  the  system  estab- 
lished and  preparations  made  for  his 
work.  But  where  the  work  has  to  be  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  the  procedure 
is  necessarily  somewhat  different.  In 
any  case,  it  is  always  well  to  avail  one's 
self  of  an  opportunity  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  principal  or  teacher. 
How  this  should  be  done  will  vary  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  a  large 
city  one  may  need  to  be  somewhat  more 
formal.  In  a  village,  or  rural  school  sec- 
tion where  the  doctor  is  well-known,  little 
introduction  is  needed,  and  an  informal 
call  will  serve  the  purpose  better  than  any 
marked  inauguration  of  the  new  depar- 
ture of  having  a  doctor  for  the  school. 

THE   TACTFUL   BEGINNING. 

After  all,  the  only  reason  of  the  en- 
trance of  a  doctor  on  the  educational 
stage  is  that  he  can  help  the  teachers  with 
the  work  of  preparing  the  future  citizen 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  assist  the 
parents  in  discharging  their  responsibili- 
ties. It  is  probable  that  the  doctor's  first 
visit  will  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term  or  school  year,  immediately  after 
vacation. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  well  for  the  doctor 
to  attend  for  a  short  time  on  the  first  day 
in  order  to  see  any  child  about 
whom  the  teacher  may  wish  advice, 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  begin- 
ning the  work  of  medical  inspection  in 
earnest  on  the  following  day.  But  no  one. 
of  tact  and  good  judgment  would  think 
of  monopolizing  the  teacher's  time  and 
obstructing  the  work  of  the  school  by  re- 
maining long  'and  so  preventing  the 
teacher  or  principal  from  interviewing 
parents,  receiving  new  pupils,  carrying 
out  promotions,  and  doing  all  the  rest  of 
the  hundred  and  one  things  that  the  prin- 
cipal must  always  do  the  first  day. 

GENERAL    PLUPICAL    CONDITIONS. 

One  of  the  best  things  for  the  doctor 
to  do  when  medical  inspection  begins  is 
to  examine  all  the  new  pupils  entering 
the  school.  If  this  is  done  systematically 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  whole 
school  will  thus  have  been  examined  once 
as  entrants.    The  time  must  somewhat  de- 


pend on  the  size  of  the  school  and  the 
number  of  pupils  for  whom  the  doctor  is 
responsible.  A  brief  examination  may 
suffice  to  ascertain  that  the  physically 
sound  and  strong  pupil  needs  no  further 
examination.  But  there  are  few  able  and 
experienced  doctors  who  will  not  agree 
that  this  is  not  really  medical  inspection 
of  schools,  which  presupposes  accurate  re- 
cording and  an  examination  at  least  of 
the  general  plupical  condition  and  of  the 
sight  and  hearing.  These  two  senses  are 
the  ultimate  educational  senses,  as  it  were. 
The  teacher  teaches  through  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  With  the  skilled  assistance  of  the 
school  nurse  and  the  teacher,  the  time  oc- 
cupied may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  school  doctor  should  always  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  at  "the  call  of  the  teacher  for 
any  emergency.  If  a  child  comes  into  the 
school  with  a  suspicious  eruption  visible, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  doctor  should  be 
present  within  a  short  time  to  decide  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  child  should 
go  home.  No  doctor  should  send  a  child 
home.  The  principal  alone  has  the 
power  to  do  this,  and  the  doctor  simply 
reports  to  the  principal  that  he  advises 
that  the  child  be  sent  home.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  school  doctor,  just  as  before 
there  were  any  school  doctors,  the  princi- 
pal must  often  just  do  this  temporarily. 

The  successful  medical  inspector  must 
possess  ..the  power  of  making  himself  ac- 
ceptable to  the  school  authorities,  especial- 
ly the  teacher.  The  teacher  has  the  power 
and  anyone  who  would  serve  the  com- 
munity as  medical  inspector  of  schools 
must  be  able  to  work  harmoniously  with 
all  the  school  authorities. 

A   WRONG   FEAR   OF    THE    DOCTOR. 

There  is  some  danger  that  children,  es- 
pecially little  children,  may  be  disturbed 
by  the  presence  of  the  doctor,  who,  to 
them,  is  a  person  of  unknown  powers  and 
terror.  They  may,  from  information  or 
from  experience,  be  afraid  of  being  hurt. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  doctor  to  reassure 
them,  set  them  at  their  ease  and  make 
them  enjoy  the  examination,  as  they 
really  do  when  it  is  well  conducted.  To 
get  a  child's  point  of  view  is  not  always 
easy,  but  it  is  always  worth  while.  It  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  little  chil- 
dren's minds  should  be  distressed  by  some- 
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Where   the   Girls   are   Learning   Domestic  Science,   MacDonald   Hall,   Guelph. 


one  telling  them  that  this  is  the  doctor, 
etc.     Enter  the  child's  world  softly. 

Let  the  doctor  approach  them  as  one 
human  being  should  approach  another, 
and  not  be  too  anxious  to  break  the  record 
of  examining  children  at  some  pheno- 
menally rapid  rate.  The  doctor  should 
be  unarmed — instruments  do  more  harm 
than  good,  in  many  cases,  and,  moreover, 
are  unnecessary. 

No  stethoscope  ever  invented  is  quite 
as  good  for  general  purposes  as  the  doctor's 
ear  against  the  bare  chest.  A  few  toys, 
some  sugar  plums,  and  several  new  cop- 
pers and  silver  coins  will  sometimes  be  a 
comfort  both  to  the  little  child  and  to  the 
doctor.  Of  course,  the  doctor  needs  a 
room  well  lighted,  cheerful  and  clean  for 
this  work. 

One  thing  more,  and  that  is  that  where 
possible,  and  where  the  examination  is  the 
somewhat     careful     examination     of    the 


child's  general  plupical  condition,  it  will 
be  a  great  help  to  have  one  or  both  par- 
ents present.  It  is  convenient  to  send  a 
card  to  the  home  a  couple  of  days  before 
inviting  the  parents  to  be  present,  and 
telling  them  about  what  time  their  own 
child  will  probably  be  examined.  The 
mother  will  give  the  child  confidence,  sup- 
ply much  valuable  information,  remove 
clothing,  etc.,  etc.,  and  will  receive  direct 
instructions  what  to  do  for  the  child,  and 
how  to  do  it,  which  will  be  ten  times  more 
effectual  than  anything,  written  or  printed 
and  sent  to  her.  The  school  nurse,  who 
is  also  a  great  help,  can  assist  in  all  the 
details  of  the  examination,  and  is  in- 
valuable in  the  care  of  the  children,  fol- 
lowing them  up,  etc.  In  fact,  medical  in- 
spection without  the  school  nurse  is  al- 
most foredoomed  to  failure.  With  a  good 
nurse  the  benefits  of  medical  inspection 
of  schools  are  greatly  increased  and  the 
difficulties  lessened. 


A  PARENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY 


It  is  a  queer  religion  that  will  allow  a  child  to  suffer  a  deformity,  which  a 
little  parental  intelligence  and  application  could  correct.  Many  a  life  could 
have  been  made  fuller  and  brighter,  if  parents  had  been  enthused  with  a 
finer  sense  of  their  responsibility.  The  temple  of  the  human  body  is  often 
defiled  by  the  sins  of  omission. 
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A  Farm  Home  iu  Saskatoon  with  Tree  Lined  Approach. 


Building  the  Farm  Home 


By  Walter  James  Brown 


Note. — Farm  homes  will  be  built  in  every  part  of  Canada  this  Spring. 
Some  will  be  country  homes  for  city  resident  farmers  and  will,  of  course, 
be  out  of  the  ordinary  in  price  and  architecture.  But  in  the  main  the  farm 
home  of  to-day  will  be  one  that  is  to  be  a  home  for  the  family.  The  main 
principles  in  building,  no  matter  how  humble  the  home,  must  be  health, 
good  cheer  and  convenience.  He  is  well  advised  who  compares,  notes,  criti- 
cises or  perhaps  upsets  all  his  original  plans.  Be  brave  enough  to  build  for 
comfort. — Editor. 


THE  most  ideal  place  of  residence  for 
people  of  intelligence,  culture  and 
refinement  is  in  the  country,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  city  or  town,  where 
nature  and  art  may  join  hands  in  creat- 
ing the  surroundings  and  atmosphere  of 
a  true  home. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  Canada  we  have 
not  yet  fully  emerged  from  the  limita- 
tions of  pioneer  life,  and  our  rural  build- 


ings, and  even  our  rural  landscapes,  are 
more  or  less  crude  because  we  have  not 
as  a  people  become  masters  of  our  en- 
vironments. The  three  essentials  of  a 
farm  home  are  convenience,  comfort  and 
beauty.  In  many  cases  these  essentials, 
which  should  be  combined  in  every  farm 
home,  must  be  accompanied  by  economy. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge ^  upon 
the  idea  of  convenience,  and  yet,  in  the 
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How  Much  in  Value  Would  Your  Farm  be  Increased  by  a  House  Like  This? 
Compactness  and  Economy   in   Heating,   This   Type  is  Unsurpassed. 


For 


vast  majority  of  farm  dwellings  the 
arrangements  are  such  that  it  is  prac^ 
tically  impossible  to  do  the  ordinary 
household  work  with  ease. 

If  more  thought  were  given  to  the  idea 
of  reducing  the  work  of  the  housewife 
and  her  assistants  to  a  minimum  and  to 
save  steps  and  lighten  labor  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  there  would  be  far  more 
achieved  in  the  direction  of  securing  con- 
venient houses  than  is  now  the  case. 
Neither  should  it  be  necessary  to  amplify 
the  idea  that  comfort  is  an  essential  in 
every  home  and  particularly  in  the  farm 
home.  The  farmer  whose  duties  are 
always  exacting  and  which  often  expose 
him  to  the  discomfort  of  all  kinds  of 
weather,  needs  and  deserves  a  home  where 
during  his  hours  of  rest  and  recreation 
he  can  enjoy  comfort  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. This  is  true  not  only  of  the  head 
of  the  household,  but  of  each  member 
of  it.  Of  all  places  in  the  world  where 
comfort  and  contentment  should  reign 
the  farm  home  should  be  first.  In  the 
matter  of  beauty  it  seems  that  owing  to 
the   peculiar   circumstances   that   prevail 


on  this  continent  and  the  rapid  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  methods  and 
ideals  of  farming  and  rural  life  the  sub- 
ject of  beauty  in  its  relation  -to  the 
country  home  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion that  its  importance   demands. 

Tradition  in  Plans. 

Each  building  on  a  farm  should  be 
adapted  directly  to  its  uses;  yet  most 
farm  buildings  are  traditional  in  plan 
and  largely  so  even  in  construction. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
dwelling  houses. 

The  key  note  of  a  good  building  is 
efficiency;  and  if  it  is  completely  effici- 
ent it  is  usually  artistic  in  the  best 
sense.  There  are  too  many  farm  houses 
that  are  anything  but  efficient,  while 
they  have  not  the  first  suggestion  of 
beauty.  The  principles  underlying  the 
new  agriculture  are  manifesting  them- 
selves through  many  channels  of  rural 
activity.  They  have  become  crystallized 
in  new  machinery,  in  new  and  specializ- 
ed cropping,  new  organizations  among 
rucal  workers,  and  new  means  and  meth- 
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ods  in  finding  markets  and  in  marketing 
the  produce  of  the  farm.  With  the 
translating  of  these  principles  and  ideals 
into  action  will  come  a  demand  for  bet- 
ter farm  homes  and  out-buildings;  for 
the  buildings  if  they  are  at  all  suited  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  plac- 
ed become  an  expression  of  the  farm. 

The  old  buildings  that  are  gone  and 
many  of  those  now  standing  express  an 
order  and  condition  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment that  has  practically  passed 
away.  No  one  questions  the- suitability  of 
the  farm  buildings  of  the  past  generation 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. But  those  buildings  are  hope- 
lessly inefficient  under  the  new  condi- 
tions that  prevail  to-day. 

Nothing  is  more  needed  on  Canadian 
farms  than  new  kinds  of  buildings  con- 
structed on  correct  fundamental  ideals 
and  so  placed,  arranged  and  constructed 
as  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  farm  and 
meet  the  demands  of  the  newer  form  of 
agricultural  development. 

Rural  Architecture  Needed. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  impera- 
tive that  some  one  who  possesses  the 
necessary  training,  skill,  and  experience 
should  devote  himself  to  the  working  out 
of  a  rural  architecture,  that  would  be 
adaptable  to  our  varying  necessities  from 
the   Atlantic    to  the   Pacific   Ocean,    and 


First-floor  Plan 


Second-floor  Plan 

Note    the    Compactness    of    This    Plan. 

sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  for  the  econ- 
omic and  artistic  use  of  the  great  variety 
of  building  materials  which  are  so  abun- 
dantly provided  throughout  this  vast  re- 
gion. The  propagation  of  correct  archi- 
tectural ideals  and  principles  among  the 
rural  dwellers  of  Canada  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  many  domestic  prob- 
lems, would  enhance  the  values  of  farm 
properties,  would  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  country  and  provide  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  educating  the  people  to  appreci- 
ate the  truer  conceptions  of  life,  beauty 
and  service. 

The  teaching  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  architecture  in  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  the  publication  of  bulletins 
containing  plans  and  designs,  of  various 
types  of  structures,  showing  the  faults  to 
avoid  as  well  as  illustrating  correct  and 
harmonious  principles  which  might  be 
incorporated  in  even  the  least  expensive 
building,  would  aid  materially  in  help- 
ing the  people  who  are  either  re-model- 
ling their  old  dwellings,  or  putting  up 
new  ones  to  secure  much  more  satisfac- 
tory results.  Too  often  the  farmer  finds 
himself  compelled  to  provide  a  residence 
for  himself  and  his  family  on  short 
notice  and  on  a  meagre  outlay.  The  re- 
sult is  an  inconvenient,  poorly  construct- 
ed house,  and  frequently,  in  the  end, 
money  wasted. 
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Many  facts  and  ideas  which  the  farmer 
has  stored  away  in  his  mind  for  such  an 
emergency  are  crowded  out  or  lost  sight 
of  in  the  press  for  time.  Frequently  the 
nearest  village  carpenter  has  to  be  in- 
trusted with  many  important  details  and 
the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Some- 
times it  happens  that  no  preliminary 
plan  is  made  and  those  who  are  building 
the  house  are  constantly  changing  their 
ideas  during  the  course  of  its  construc- 
tion because  of  the  advice  of  their  friends. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  one  instance 
in  which  an  ordinary  farm  dwelling  was 
two  years  in  building.  It  is  said  that 
when  it  was  finished  it  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  the  occupants.  The  build- 
ers say  that  frequently  they  would  work 
for  a  whole  week  on  some  special  feature 
and  then  on  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing would  begin  and  tear  down  all  that 
they  had  put  up  the  week  before.  This 
constant  change  of  plan  resulted  in  a 
waste  of  time,  material,  and  money,  and 
left  the  house  when  it  was  finished  not 
only  inconvenient,  and  lacking  in  unity 
and  harmony  but  wholly  unsuited  for  the 
use  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Country   Homes   Lack   Harmony. 

Each  farm  dwelling  should  have  and 
express  a  sense  of  convenience  and  effici- 
ency, should  be  of  pleasing  proportions, 
of  tasteful  shapes  and  harmonious  colors; 
yet  how  many  farm  houses  are  really 
convenient  and  efficient,  or  of  good  pro- 
portion or  express  harmony  of  form  and 
color? 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  an  article  written  some  years 
ago  regarding  the  exercise  of  taste  in  the 
construction  of  farm  buildings,  said: — 
"It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  what  is 
cause  and  what  is  effect — whether  poor 
taste  is  the  result  of  poor  buildings  or 
poor  buildings  the  result  of  poor  taste; 
but  the  influence  undoubtedly  works  both 
ways.  The  buildings  surely  express  the 
man, — you  know  something  of  his  type 
of  mind  when  ,you  see  his  house  and 
barns  and  sheds.  Awkward,  straggling, 
unrelated  buildings  indicate  loose  and  pur- 
poseless ways  of  thinking.  Good  farming 
follows  only  good  mental  processes;  these 
processes  work  themselves  out  in  the 
crop-schemes,  the  market-business,  and 
the  buildings.     Rarely  do  we  see  efficient 


and  convenient  buildings  without  seeing 
also  a  good  farmer;  efficient  and  conveni- 
ent buildings  are  almost  necessarily  taste- 
ful buildings. 

"I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  abstract 
canon  of  good  taste  in  farm  buildings  ex- 
cept that  they  shall  be  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  designed 
and  shall  bear  no  meaningless  or  irrele- 
vant parts  or  ornament.  Theoretically, 
the  cylindrical  stave  silo  is  inharmonious 
in  connection  with  farm  barns;  but  be- 
cause it  serves  a  direct  purpose  we  accept 
it  without  question.  If  such  a  construc- 
tion were  added  merely  'for  looks'  it 
would  be  ridiculous.  The  surroundings 
— the  trees,  bushes,  yards — may  correct 
many  of  the  faults  of  untasteful  build- 
ings by  hiding  the  faults,  or  by  distract- 
ing the  attention ;  but  every  building 
ought  to  be  attractive  in  itself. 

Make  no  Oddities  in  Building. 

"It  should  be  as  easy  to  make  a  build- 
ing attractive  as  to  make  it  unattractive; 
it  costs  no  more.  What  many  persons 
think  of  as  'architecture'  is  merely  the 
style  or  looks  of  a  building.  Unfortun- 
ately we  seem  to  have  it  indelibly  written 
into  our  minds  that  attractiveness  is  only 
a  matter  of  ornament;  but  ornament  is 
ludicrous  on  an  ugly  building.  We  must 
come  to  realize  first  of  all,  that  every 
building  is  good  architecture"  or  poor 
architecture,  whether  it  is  a  chicken  coop 
or  a  palace.  Good  architecture  so  far  as 
externals  are  concerned,  consists  primarily 
in  proportions,  not  in  trimmings,  excres- 
cences, ornaments,  and  oddities.  What 
constitutes  good  proportion  may  not  be 
declared  off-hand,  for  what  is  good  pro- 
portion for  one  kind  of  building,  may  be 
poor  proportion  for  another  kind  of 
building.  Every  man  can  test  the  ques- 
tion for  himself  and  he  will  soon  become 
expert  at  it:  challenge  every  building 
that  you  see  and  ask  whether  it  is  pleas- 
ing in  general  shape.  Is  it  compact  and 
solid-looking,  or  awkward  and  gawky? 

"I  sometimes  think  that  the  common- 
est faults  with  farm  houses  are  that  they 
are  high,  staring,  ill-shaped.  I  say  farm 
houses  advisedly,  for  farm  barns  are  us- 
ually much  better  in  architectural  form 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  effort 
was  expended  to  make  them  'handsome' 
or  unusual — they  are  built  for  what  they 
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The   Farm   Home   of   Miss   Wilks,   of  Cruikston    Park,   Gait,    Ontario. 


are  and  with  no  pretentions.  I  once 
drove  an  artistic  minded  friend  along  a 
country  road  that  he  might  see  a  tall, 
ornamented  farm  house  of  which  the 
owner  was  very  proud,  and  which  was 
maintained  in  spotless  condition.  Near 
the  house  stood  the  barn,  a  plain  simple 
structure  without  ornament  or  paint.  I 
stopped  the  horse  in  front  of  the  house. 
My  friend  took  in  the  situation  and  re- 
marked, 'That  barn  is  a  fine  piece  of 
architecture.'  " 

Health  First  Consideration. 

The  first  and  most  important  consider- 
ation in  the  location  of  the  farm  home  is 
that  of  healthfulness.  Build  on  low  poor- 
ly drained  ground  and  ill-health  will  fol- 
low as  inevitably  as  night  follows  day. 
A  dry,  well-drained  soil  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, but  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  question  of  air  drainage  also.  A  hol- 
low, however  porous  and  well-drained  the 
soil,  will  prove  a  cold  and  frosty  spot  in 
winter,  a  hot  and  sultry  one  in  summer. 
A  site  too  closely  shut  in  by  timber  will 
lose  what  it  may  gain  in  shade  by  the 
absence  of  free  circulation  of  air,  by  the 
cutting    off  of    every    breeze    during  the 


sultry  days  of  summer,  while  in  the  win- 
ter the  absence  of  sunlight  will  be  a 
drawback.  All  things  considered,  there- 
fore, a  gentle  hillside  slope  offers  the 
greatest  advantages,  and  if  a  hillside  is 
selected  where  the  highest  land  is  to  the 
north  and  west  very  little  more  could  be 
desired.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  a 
strip  of  timber  of  greater  or  less  extent 
to  the  north  and  west  is  an  essential  not 
only  to  the  comfort  of  a  house,  but  to  the 
comfort  of  those  who  are  required  to  do 
work  in  the  severe  weather  of  winter,  in 
and  about  the  outbuildings  that  are  near 
the  residence.  A  few  fine  shade  trees 
are  a  great  addition  to  both  the  comfort 
and  beauty  of  the  farm  home,  and  while 
trees  may  be  planted  and  will  grow  in 
time,  other  things  being  equal,  the  ad- 
vantage of  building  near  a  few  trees 
should  be  considered. 

While  deciding  on  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  various  locations  one 
should  not  overlook  the  importance  of  a 
good  water  supply.  An  abundance  of 
pure  water  cannot  be  secured  everywhere, 
and  there  is  no  greater  inconvenience 
than  to  have  the  well  located  far  from 
the  house.     In  fact  the  nearer  it  is  the 
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The  Farm  Home  of  Joe  Wing,  the  Well-known  Agricultural  Writer,  of  Ohio.  It  is  an 
Inspiration  to  See  This  Fine  Farm  Home.  This  House  Cost,  with  Furnace  and  Bathroom 
and  Compressed-air  Water  Tank  and  All  Plumbing,  with  Acetylene  Gas  Lighting,  About 
$4,200.  All  Porch  Columns  and  Railings  are  of  Concrete,  Porch  Floors  also,  Walls  Stuccoed 
with  Cement,  Chimneys  with  Three  Large  Flues  Each. 


better.  There  are  a  few  other  points  to 
be   considered. 

Among  these  are  the  location  of  the 
barn  and  kitchen  garden,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  house  from  the  road.  The 
saying  of  time,  labor  and  exposure  to  be 
gained  by  having  the  barn,  and  especial- 
ly the  stabling,  reasonably  near  the 
house  should  not  be  overlooked,  there- 
fore, _  suitable  sites  for  these  necessary 
buildings  should  be  decided  on  before 
definitely  locating  the  house  site.  Good 
soil  about  the  house  is  also  desirable. 
The  possibility  of  locating  the  kitchen 
garden  conveniently  near  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 

One  should  avoid  having  the  chicken 
house  and  yards,  the  horse  stables,  pig- 
geries, etc.,  too  close  to  the  dwelling,  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  the  fly  nuis- 
ance in  summer  and  unpleasant  aromas 
at  all  times.  If  the  house  should  be  lo- 
cated too  far  from  the  highway  there  is 
danger  of  intensifying  the  feeling  of 
loneliness  and  isolation;  on  the  other 
hand  if  too  near  the  road  all  privacy  is 
lost,  the  dust  from  the  highway  becomes 


an  annoyance  and  a  source  of  injury, 
and  there  is  an  undesirable  appearance 
of  being  crowded  for  room. 

A  Green  Sward  Adds  Comfort. 

A  sward  a  hundred  feet  or  so  in  width 
and  with  its  outer  edges  lined  with  fine 
shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  helps 
to  make  an  attractive  setting.  If  the 
driveway  along  one  edge  of  the  lawn  ap- 
proaches the  house  with  a  gentle  curve  it 
gives  the  dwelling  a  picturesqueness  and 
air  of  repose  that  materially  adds  to  the 
beauty  and  desirability  of  the  whole. 

Too  much  care  and  thought  cannot 
be  devoted  to  the  plan  of  the  house  itself. 
The  proper  time  to  plan  a  house  is,  ob- 
viously, before  it  is  built.  The  statement 
of  this  truism  might  seem  absurd  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  farm  houses  seem  either  to  have 
been  planned  while  in  the  process  of 
building,  or  not  to  have  been  planned 
at  all.  The  fact  that  every  house  should 
be  planned  as  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent problem  with  special  reference  to 
the  persons  who  are  to  occupy  and  use 
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it,  taking  into  account  their  habits  of 
life,  temperament,  and  the  work  to  be 
done  in  the  house  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  the  average  builder 
of  the  farm  house. 

Don't  Copy  City  Homes. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  copy  city  houses  for 
far  n  residences.  They  do  not  suit  the 
1;  lidscape,  and  certamly  arc  not  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  farm  life.  The 
farmer  seems  often  to  forget  that  he  is  an 
individual,  that  his  family  is  different  in 
some  respects  from  other  families,  and 
has  different  wants;  that  the  house  has 
not  been  planned  to  the  best  advantage 
unless  it  is  specially  and  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  his  family.  If  a  house 
is  a  model  of  convenience  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  satisfactory  in  other  respects. 

Elements  of  Convenience. 

The  elements  of  convenience  are  usu- 
ally directness  and  simplicity,  and  if  we 
have  these  we  have  the  beginnings  of  an 
artistic  home  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  A  good  house,  convenient  in  its 
appointments  and  well  arranged  is  not 
necessarily  a  large  house.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  small  house, 
if  for  a  small  family  where  the  women 
of  the  household  do  their  own  work. 
Generally  speaking  no  one  is  so  compe- 
tent to  plan  a  comfortable,  convenient 
house  adapted  to  all  his  needs  as  the 
farmer  himself,  unless  it  be  his  wife,  but 
it  requires  plenty  of  time  and  thought. 

To  successfully  plan  a  house  one 
should  be  able  to  picture  to  himself  every 
room  and  every  passage  in  it,  Having 
conceived  the  general  idea  of  the  house 
to  be  built  the  next  step  is  to  lay  it  out  on 
paper  and  make,  if  possible,  a  drawing  to 
scale.  When  the  plan  is  completed  to 
the  owner's  satisfaction  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  architect  for  criticism,  sug- 
gestions, etc.  He  should  be  invited  to 
make  the  working  drawings  and  prepare 
the  bill  of  materials.  As  a  rule  he  will 
save  a  great  deal  more  to  the  owner  than 
his  fee  will  amount  to. 

Number  of  Rooms. 

There  may  well  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  number  of  rooms  required 
on  the  first  floor.  The  cost  of  putting  in 
a  second   storey   is   comparatively   slight 
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as  the  roof  costs  no  more  and  the  addi- 
tional wall,  interior  fittings,  etc.,  can  be 
built  at  the  minimum  of  expenditure. 
The  ground  floor,  therefore,  is  the  first 
problem  to  solve  in  determining  the  size 
and  character  of  the  proposed  building. 
The  purposes  of  a  farm  dwelling  are  sev- 
eral and  each  should  be  given  due  con- 
sideration. They  are  to  provide  a  place 
for  the  administration  of  the  farm;  to 
afford  protection;  to  house  the  various 
treasures  and  goods  of  the  family;  and  to 
be  a  home,  that  is,  a  meeting  place  for 
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the  members  of  the  household  where 
they  may  come  together  for  the  family 
life. 

The  First  Floor  Plan. 

Probably  the  smallest  houses  would 
have  on  the  first  floor  a  family  living 
room,  a  dining  room,  a  kitchen  and  a 
pantry.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 
added  a  laundry  or  wash  room,  a  separ- 
ate library  or  study,  and  a  reception 
room  or  parlor.  In  some  cases  a  bed- 
room may  be  required  on  this  floor  if 
very  old  people  are  members  of  the 
household.  Where  the  farm  operations 
are  conducted  on  modern  business  prin- 
ciples it  is  advisable  to  have  a  small  room 
available  for  use  as  an  office.  The  order 
of  importance  of  these  various  additional 
rooms  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  in 
each  case  by  the  people  for  whom  the 
house  is  being  planned. 

The  tendency  is  to  condemn  the  recep- 
tion room  or  parlor,  and  to  have  in  its 
stead  a  comfortable  living  room.  There 
can  be  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  separate  dining- 
room,  kitchen  and  pantry.  It  is  of  fun- 
damental importance  in  any  house  ar- 
ranged with  regard  to  convenience  and 
privacy  that  every  room  should  be  acces- 
sible from  some  sort  of  hall  or  thorough- 
fare without  going  through  any  other 
room;  the  only  exception  to  this  rule, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  being  the 
dining  room  in  small  houses  where 
economy  of  space  or  cost  of  building 
often  makes  it  wiser  to  curtail  hall  space, 
and  to  open  the  dining  room  directly 
from  the  living  room.  In  this  case  it  is 
well  to  have  good,  generous  doors  or 
openings  to  give  an  air  of  hospitality 
that  might  otherwise  be  lacking.  An- 
other thing  that  has  much  to  do  with  the 
general  comfort  and  the  artistic  atmos-. 
phere  of  the  house  is  the  height  of  the 
ceilings,  A  house  with  comparatively 
low  ceilings  is  much  more  easily  heated 
in  winter  and  is  much  more  easily  fur- 
nished and  made  homelike  than  a  house 
with  very  high  ceilings. 

Best   Room   Should  be   Living   Room. 

If  the  reception  room  is  to  be  included 
as  a  part  of  the  plan  it  should  be  at  the 
front  near  the  main  entrance.  Some- 
times a  square  hall  answers  the  purpose 


of  ;i  formal  reception  room  and  the  par-  j 
lor  which  opens'  from  it  is*  made  into  a 
music  room.  The  cold  and  forbidding 
"best  room"  of  our , ancestors  should  be 
avoided.  The  living  room  should  com- 
mand the  best  views  of  any  room  in  the 
house.  It  should  have  good  broad  win- 
dows with  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  yet 
should  be  not  too  fully  exposed 
to  the  uncomfortable  glare  of  the  hot 
summer  sun.  It  should  have  wall  space 
for  pictures,  books  and  furniture,  it 
ought  to  have  a  generous  open  fire-place 
with  a  plain  and  simple  mantel;  in  brief 
it  ought  to  be  the  one  place  above  all 
others  where  every  member  of  the  family 
may  feel  at  home  and  thoroughly  com- 
fortable. 

The  dining  room  should  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  good  sized  din- 
ing table  and  the  necessary  dining  ser- 
vice. It  should  be  much  more  than  mere- 
ly a.  place  in  which  to  eat  meals.  Its  lo- 
cation, preferably  at  the  south-east  corn- 
er of  the  building  where  the  morning 
sun  is  welcomed,  its  furnishings,  decora- 
tions, etc.,  should  be  expressive  of  good 
cheer  and  thus  conducive  to  pleasant 
thoughts  and  a  good  digestion.  The  din- 
ing room  and  kitchen  should  not  open  di- 
rectly into  each  other,  but  should  be  sep- 
arated by  the  pantry  through  which  the 
meals  are  served.  In  this  way  odors  and 
sounds  from  the  kitchen  may  be  largely 
shut  out.  The  pantry  serves  as  a  clearing 
ground  between  the  kitchen  and  the  din- 
ing room.  It  should  be  fitted  with 
shelves  and  cupboards  where  the  table 
service  of  china,  cutlery,  silver,  etc.,  may 
be  kept.  The  kitchen  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  room  in  the  farm 
house.  It  should  be  convenient  rather 
than  large.  It  should  have  the  range, 
the  work  table,  the  sink  with  running 
water,  the  cupboard  or  kitchen  cabinet  so 
arranged  and  placed  that  the  fewest  pos- 
sible number  of  steps  will  have  to  be 
made  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Of  course  the  size  of  the  kitchen  will 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  people 
who  require  to  do  work  in  it.  It  should 
be  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  with 
windows  on  two  sides  if  possible.  Every 
farm  kitchen  should  have  a  small  back 
porch  attached. 

The  laundry  work  should  not  be  done 
in  the  kitchen  if  other  provision  can  be 
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An   Atmosphere   of  Comfort   and   Congenial    Seclusion    Surrounds   This   Old   Markham    Farm 
House,  Former  Farm  Residence  of  the  Late  Judge  Boyd. 


made  for  it.  The  simplest  arrangement, 
if  a  separate  laundry  is  out  of  tlie  ques- 
tion, would  be  to  have  a  good  sized  wash 
room  immediately  adjoining  the  kitchen, 
where  the  men  coming  in  from  the  field 
may  wash  and  cast  off  their  muddy  boots 
and  rougher  working  garments  prepara- 
tory to  entering  the  dining  room,  and 
where  the  weekly  washing  may  be  done, 
using  the  kitchen  stove  if  need  be. 
Throughout  the  house  everything  should 
be  planned  and  arranged  so  as  to  do 
away  with  all  unnecessary  labor,  and  to 
avoid  interference  between  persons  and 
things  that  do  not  belong  together. 

The  Cellar. 

There  should  be  a  cellar  under  the 
whole  house,  and  provision  made  in  it  for 
the  furnace  or  other  heating  apparatus 
and  fuel  storage.  Ample  space  is  re- 
quired for  the  storage,  during  the  winter, 
of  food  supplies,  such  as  preserved  fruit, 
vegetables,  apples,  etc.  A  refrigerator 
built  into  the  cellar  would  be  a  source  of 
convenience  for  the  keeping  of  meat,  and 
dairy  products.  'The  cellar  ought  to  be 
accessible  from  the  outside,  as  well  as 
from  the  kitchen. 

The  sleeping  room  or  bedroom  obvi- 
ously ought  to  be  designed  with  a  place 
for  a  bed,   though    actual   examples   too 


numerous  to  mention  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  There  ought  to  be  a  place  for 
a  double  bed,  or  better  yet,  two  single 
beds,  a  bureau  and  usually  a  wash  stand 
in  every  bedroom;  and,  furthermore,  the 
spaces  ought  to  be  so  arranged  so  as  to 
admit  of  changing  the  furniture  about 
occasionally.  Linen  and  broom  closets 
are  conveniences  that  are  only  beginning 
to  be  appreciated.  Every  house  should 
have  its  store  room  and  if  possible  each 
bedroom  should  have  a  clothes  closet  or 
wardrobe. 

Be  Sure  to  Have  a  Bathroom. 

No  house,  especially  no  farm  house, 
can  nowadays  be  considered  complete 
without  at  least  one  bath  room.  This 
should  be  on  the  bedroom  floor  of  the 
house,  and  conveniently  accessible  from 
all  of  the  bedrooms. 

There  are  many  accessories  such  as 
back  stairways,  broad  verandahs,  open- 
air  sleeping  porches,  etc.,  that  may  be 
added  to  a  farm  house  with  a  view  to 
increasing  its  convenience  and  comfort. 
While  convenience  is  important  the  value 
of  warmth  in  winter,  dryness  at  all  times 
and  careful  sanitary  arrangements  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized.  In  addi- 
tion   to    these    the    question    of  interior 
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finish    deserves   thoughtful   consideration. 

No  matter  whether  the  construction  is 
of  wood,  brick,  rough  stone  or  concrete 
— all  may  be  made  comfortable  and  ar- 
tistic if  intelligently  designed  and  well 
built — the  interior  finish  should  as  far 
as  possible  consist  of  native  woods.  These 
should  be  used  so  as  to  show  the  natural 
grain  of  the  wood.  If  because  of  the 
necessity  for  economy  soft  woods  are 
used  then  let  them  be  stained  and  waxed 
but  not  varnished.  We  have  nothing- 
more  beautiful  than  our  native  woods 
when  properly  finished.  Birch,  butter- 
nut, walnut,  maple,  beech,  hickory,  oak, 
chestnut,  and  ash,  are  all  excellent  woods 
for  interior  finishes.  The  workmanship, 
must  be  carefully  executed  and  no  put- 
ty, or  varnish  should  be  applied  to  these 
woods  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured. 
If  possible  all  excessive  ornamentation 
about  the  door  and  window  frames 
should  be  avoided.  Projecting  door 
frames,  and  other  dust  catchers  are  to  be 
condemned.  The  use  of  hard  wood  floors 
and  the  abolition  of  nailed-down  carpets 
banish  forever  the  housecleaning  bug- 
bear, as  the  house  is  always  clean  with 
the  outlay  of  very  little  energy  in  shak- 
ing rugs  and  wiping  up  smooth  floors 
from  week  to  week. 

The  farmer's  house  should  be  so  plan- 
ned and    constructed    that   it    will    be  a 


source  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  for  the 
farmer  and  his  family  throughout  their 
whole  lifetime,  and  not  merely  be  a  place 
of  temporary  residence,  something  to  put 
up  with  for  a  few  years,  always  in  the 
hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
farmer  will  move  to  the  nearby  town  or 
village  to  retire  and  enjoy  life.  The  best 
place  to  have  an  attractive  home  is  in 
the  country  where  the  whole  landscape  is 
familiar  to  one,  and  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  are  associated  with  the  habits  and 
events  of  one's  life.  With  the  modern 
conveniences  provided  by  good  roads, 
free  rural  mail  deliverv,  running  water, 
electric  light  and  telephone,  natural  gas, 
electric  railways,  etc.,  there  is  "no  reason 
why  the  rural  residents  may  not  enjoy  to 
the  full  all  that  townspeople  have  and  in 
addition  maintain  their  rural  associations 
which  are  dearer  than  all  else  to  the 
heart  of  those  who  have  solved  their  life 
problems  in  the  open  country.  An  at- 
tractive and  comfortable  farm  home  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  riveting  the  affections 
of  the  young  people  to  rural  life.  One 
of  the  nation's  greatest  social  problem? 
would  solve  itself,  if  the  farm  homes 
were  all  that  thev  should  be  in  express- 
ing the  prosperity,  contentment,  and 
happiness  of  the  people  who  spend  theii 
lives  on  our  Canadian  farms. 


WOMAN    AND    NATURE 


"It  is  as  necessary  to  the  woman  as  to  the  man  that  her  mind  be  open 
to  the  facts,  phenomena  and  objects  that  are  everywhere  about  her,  as  the 
winds  and  weather,  the  plants  and  the  birds,  the  fields  and  streams  and  woods. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  resources  in  life  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  songs  and 
voices  of  the  common  fields,  and  it  should  be  part  of  the  education  of  every 
person,  and  particularly  every  country  person,  to  have  this  respite.  The 
making  of  a  garden  is  much  more  than  the  growing  of  radishes,  strawberries 
and  petunias.  It  is  the  experiences  in  the  out-of-doors,  the  contact  with 
realities,  the  personal  joy  of  seeingthings  germinate  and  grow  and  reproduce 
their  kind." 

—Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey. 
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Four   Red   Apples   That   are   Painting   the   Slopes   of   the   St.   John   River   Valley. 

New  Brunswick  Breaking  Out 

In  Apples 

By  A.  G.  Turney 


Note. — The   Maritime   Provinces 
for  farmers.     These  lands  that  have 
to  blossom  in  fruit  fulness.     Nowhere 
John  River  Valley,  New  Brunswick, 
there.    Hundreds  of  happy  homes  will 
tion.     The  author  of  this  article  is  the 


of  Canada  are  full  of  real  opportunities 
long  been  producing  too  little  are  about 
is  this  m,ore  applicable  than  in  the  St. 
Somebody  is  going  to  make  money 
yet  feast  on  the  red  apples  of  this  sec- 
Provincial  Horticulturist. — Editor. 


BELIEVING  that  many  of  our  farm- 
ers would  give  more  care  and  bet- 
ter attention  to  their  orchards  were 
they  more  convinced  that  by  doing  so 
they  would  yield  their  most  profitable 
crop,  it  was  decided  to  take  hold  last 
spring  of  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hawkins,  Sugar  Island,  York  County, 
and  a  portion  of  the  orchard  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Clark,  Maugerville,  Sunbury  County,  and 
of  Mr.  H.  L.  Steeves,  Lower  Coverdale, 
Albert  County,  all  in  New  Brunswick, 
with    the  aim  of    giving  as    complete  a 


demonstration  as  possible  of  the  success- 
ful renovation  and  management  of  bear- 
ing orchards. 

The  orchards  were  pruned,  the  rough 
bark  scraped  off  the  trees  and  wounds 
resulting  from  sunscald,  canker,  etc.,  care- 
fully cut  back  and  painted.  A  dormant 
spray,  consisting  of  commercial  lime-sul- 
phur, diluted  with  water  one  to  nine  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  oyster  shell 
scale  and  removing  lichens  and  other 
fungous  growths  was  applied,  and  follow- 
ed by  two  summer  sprays  for  the  control 
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Spraying  for   Codling   Moth    in   the   York   Co.   Orchard. 

Doing  It. 


Thi 


is    a    Business-like   Way    of 


of  the  apple  scab,  codling  moth  worm  and 
leaf  eating  insects  as  follows: 

1st — Jut  as  leaves  are  swelling. 

2nd — Just  after  blossoms  fell. 

In  the  orchards  in  Albert  and  York, 
a  medium  application  of  barnyard  man- 
ure was  ploughed  under  and  applications 
of  commercial  fertilisers  were  scattered 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  The  orchard 
at  Maugerville  being  on  intervale  land 
was  not  ploughed,  but  top  dressings'  of 
fertilisers  were  experimented  with.  In  the 
other  orchards  clean  cultivation  was  kept 
up  until  about  June  25th,  when  the  land 
was  seeded  down  to  cover-crops,  such  as 
summer  and  winter  vetches,  mammoth 
red  and  crimson  clovers. 

Spraying  Materials  Used  and 
Their  Cost. 

Commercial  lime-sulphur  and  lead  ar- 
senate were  the  materials.  For  the  dor- 
mant spraying,  lime-sulphur,  without  any 
poison,  at  the  rate  of  four  gallons  of 
water  was  used.  Cost  of  lime-sulphur 
landed  at  the  orchard  $9.00  per  forty 
gallon  cask,  or  twenty-two  and  one-half 
cents  per  gallon.  Four  gallons  of  lime- 
sulphur  for  every  barrel  of  dormant  spray 


gives  us  a  cost  per  barrel  of  ninety  cents. 
For  the  subsequent  sprayings,  when  the 
leaf  buds  were  bursting  and  after  blossom 
fall,  one  gallon  .  of  lime-sulphur,  28  V2 
cents,  38  gallons  of  water  and  two  pounds 
of  lead  arsenate  at  12  V2  cents  per  pound 
— 25  cents — were  used.  Therefore  cost 
per  barrel  for  summer  spray  equals  47  V2 
cents.  We  found  by  experience  that  on 
the  average  it  took  two  men  and  a  team 
eighty-five  minutes  to  prepare  and  apply 
a  barrel  of  spray  mixture.  Estimating 
the  pay  of  a  man  at  15  cents  per  hour 
and  the  hire  of  a  team  at  20  cents  per 
hour,  we  have  the  cost  of  preparing  and 
applying  a  barrel  of  spray  at  75  cents. 
This  gives  us  a  total  cost,  for  the  spraying 
materials  purchased,  prepared  and  appli- 
ed to  the  trees,  of  $1.65  per  barrel  of  the 
dormant  spray  and  of  $1.22V2  per  barrel 
of  the  same  spray. 

The  outfit  used  in  applying  the  spray 
consisted  of  a  No.  2  brass  lined  "Perfect 
Spray  Pump"  of  forty  gallons  capacity, 
with  two  twenty  foot  lines  of  hoses,  two 
double  nozzles  and  all  attachments.  These 
outfits  were  purchased  fiom  the  manufac- 
turer, R.  B.  Westhaver,  Mahone  Bay, 
N.S.  In  all  the  sprayings  only  one  line 
of  hose  was  used. 
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The  Sunbury  County  Orchard. 

This  orchard  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  St.  John  River  at  Mauger- 
ville,  on  high  intervale  land.  The  soil 
is  a  dark  loam  several  feet  deep  and  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  being  part  of  the  old 
river  bed.  This  orchard  is  in  sod  and 
never  cultivated,  the  ground  being  moist 
and  rich  enough  to  produce  hay  crops 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  trees 
growing  thriftily  and  producing  well. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  bearing- 
apple  trees,  eighteen  years  old,  20  x  20, 
nearly  all  of  the  Wealthy  and  Duchess 
variety.  The  Duchess  trees  have  far  out- 
grown the  Wealthy  and  have  twice  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  latter. 

One  block  of  sixty  Duchess  and  another 
block  of  100  Wealthy,  covering  in  all 
about  one  and  two-thirds  acres  were  taken 
under  control  by  the  Department,  prun- 
ing operations  commencing  on  March 
31st.  Two  double  horse  loads  of  barnyard 
manure  were  applied  as  a  top  dressing 
to  a  block  of  twenty  Wealthy  trees  and 
180  pounds  of  superphosphate  to  a  similar 
«ized  block  of  the  same  variety. 

EXPENDITURE. 
Spring   Operations. 

6  days    pruning  at  $2   $  12.00 

2  days    scraping  and  painting  trees   3.00 

1  gallon    paint    2.25 

2  days    hauling  brush    7.00 

2  loads  of  manure  applied  5.00 

2  loads  of  manure  applied    3.00 


180    lbs.    superphosphate    applied    3.50 

10  bbls.  dormant  spray  at  $1.65,  applied  16.50 

4  bbls.  summer  spray   on   Wealthy  trees,  ap- 
plied, at  $1.22%    4.90 

8  bbls.  summer  spray  on  Wealthy  and  Duch- 
ess,  applied    9.80 

Depreciation  in  spraying  outfit 5.00 

$63.95 
Harvesting. 
Wealthy— 

112  bbls.   at   25   cents    $  28.00 

Picking  and  packing  at  18c  per  bbl 20.16 

Hauling  to  wharf  at  2c  per  bbl 2.24 

Duchess — 

100   bbls.  at  25c   per   bbl 25.00 

Picking  and  packing  at  13c  per  bbl 13.00 

Hauling  to  wharf  at  2c  per  bbl 2.00 

Interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $666.00,  value  placed 

on  the  12-3  acres  of  orchard,  by  Mr.  Clark  40.00 

Total    expenditure    $  194.35 

REVENUE 

84   bbls.    Wealthy   No.   1   at  $1.50  f.o.b    $  126.00 

28   bbls.   Wealthy   No.  2  at  $1.00  f.o.b 28.00 

67   bbls.   Duchess   No.   1   at  $1.50  f.o.b 100.50 

33   bbls.   Duchess   No.   2   at  $1.00   f.o.b 33.00 

Total    revenue    $  287.50 

Expenditure    194.35 

Net   profit   on   12-3  acres    $    93.15 

Net   Profit   per   acre    $    55.89 

Which  on  a  valuation  of  $400.00  is  a  return  of  al- 
most 14  per  cent. 

While  the  Wealthy  trees  received  the 
three  full  sprayings,  the  Duchess  trees 
received  only  the  first  and  the  third  spray- 
ings, the  second  one  being  omitted.  Mr. 
Clark  considers  the  crop  from  the  Wealthy 
trees  as  a  fair  average  one,  but  states  that 
it  was  an  off  year  for  the  Duchess  and 
he  expects  to  receive  over  twice  the  crop 
in  1913  from  the  same  block  of  sixty 
Duchess.    In  giving  the  revenue  no  men- 


Pruning  in  a  Sunbury  Co.  Orchard.     Trees  in  Background  Not  Pruned. 
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In   J.  W.  Clarke's,  Sunbury   Co.,   New   Brunswick.     Note  the   Low   Heading. 


tion  has  been  made  of  the  hay  harvested 
from  between  the  trees — which  yielded 
about  twelve  dollars  clear  of  harvesting 
expense.  Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  Weal- 
thy apples  packed  a  larger  percentage  of 
No.  l's  than  usual,  due  to  the  pruning 
and  spraying.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Duchess,  while  being  practically  free  from 
codling  moth  injury  and  fungous  disease, 
produced  many  knotted  and  deformed 
apples  due  to  imperfect  fertilization  of 
the  blossoms,  hence  the  large  percentage 
of  No.  2's. 

The  York  County  Orchard. 

This  orchard  is  situated  at  Douglas  on 
a  strong  southern  exposure  to  the  St.  John 
River  and  contains  about  130  trees  of 
various  ages  and  sizes  planted  different 
distances  apart,  most  of  them  about  fif- 
teen by  twenty  feet.  This  orchard  had 
not  been  ploughed  for  fifteen  years  and 
when  taken  hold  of  there  was  much  dead 
wood  in  the  young  growth  and  almost 
every  tree  had  developed  large  trunk 
wounds  from  sunscalds  and  were  more 
or  less  affected  with  black  rot  canker.  The 
soil  is  a  medium  red  loam  with  gravelly 
subsoil.  The  varieties  were  as  follows: 
Duchess,  Alexander,  Wolfe  River,  Fame- 
use,  Wealthy,  Mcintosh  Red,  Montreal 
Peach,  Switzer,  Bishop  Pippin,  Bethel, 
Eccles  Pippin   and    Grano.     The    owner 


placed    a    valuation    last  spring    on    this 
orchard  of  $150.00  per  acre. 

Pruning  operations  were  commenced 
on  April  27th.  In  all  twelve  sloven  loads 
of  brush  were  removed  after  pruning. 
On  May  3rd  and  4th  the  lime  and  sul- 
phur not  having  arrived  the  trees  were 


Switzer  Trees  in  York  Co.  Orchard — the  Way 
the  Dollars  Grow. 
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sprayed  in  their  dormant  state  with  fresh 
lime,  slacked,  30  pounds,  water  40  gal- 
lons and  lye  1  pound,  the  canker  and  sun- 
scald  wounds  being  heavily  sprayed  with 
this  solution.  Eight  barrels  were  suffici- 
ent to  completely  cover  every  twig  in  the 
orchard.  On  April  27th,  fifteen  double 
horse  loads  of  well  rotted  barnyard  man- 
ure were  applied  as  a  top  dressing.  The 
second  spraying  of  commercial  lime-sul- 
phur, summer  strength,  1  gallon  to  38 
of  water  and  2  pounds  of  lead  arsenate, 
was  applied  on  May  10th  and  11th  at 
which  time  the  leaf  buds  were  opening. 
The  third  spraying  of  the  same  strength 
was  applied  on  May  30th  and  June  1st, 
just  after  blossom  fall.  The  top  dress- 
ing of  barnyard  manure  was  turned  un- 
der on  May  23rd  and  24th,  ploughing 
both  ways  with  one  horse  and  having  a 
man  to  hold  up  low  and  intercrossing 
branches.  430  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
1,000  pounds  basic  slag  and  900  pounds 
sulphate  of  potash  were  applied  and  har- 
rowed in  during  the  first  week  of  June. 
Crimson  and  mammoth  red  clover  and 
summer  and  hairy  vetches  were  sown  as 
cover  crops  about  the  25th  of  June. 
In  August,  a  portion  of  the  orchard  be- 
came rather  badly  infested  with  apple 
aphis,  and  four  barrels  of  kerosene 
emulsion  were  applied. 

EXPENDITURE. 
Spring   Operations. 

6  days    pruning  at  $2    $  12.00 

2  days    cutting  out  sunscald  wounds  3.00 

1  day    scraping    1.50 

2  days     painting    3.00 

2   gallons    paint    4.50 

iy2  days'  hauling  brush — 2  men  and  team  . . .  7.50 
lo"  tAvo-horse  loads  of  manure  applied,  $22.50 

(one-half   chargeable   to   1913)     11.25 

2  days    ploughing — 2  men  and  one  horse   ....  9.00 

1  day  harrowing — one  horse   3.00 

1,000  lbs.  basic  slag,  900  lbs.  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash and  430  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  $46.98  (one- 
half   chargeable    to    1913)     23.49 

Applying   the   same    1.75 

Freight  and   hauling  to   orchard   on   same,  $3 

(one-half   chargeable   to   1913)    1.50 

Cover — crop    seeds     3.75 

Sowing    the    same     .75 

250  lbs.  fresh  lime,,  8  bbls.  lime  and  lye  wash  1.50 

8  lbs.   lye    80 

Applying    the    same     6.00 

10  bbls.  summer  spray,  applied,  at  $1.22%   . . .  12.25 

8  bbls.  summer  spray,  applied,  at  $1.22%   . . .  9. SO 

4  bbls.  kerosene  emulsion   r-^. . .  1.10 

Appling  same   3.00 

Depreciation    of  spraying   outfit    5.00 

$125.44 
Harvesting  Expenditure. 

147  bbls.  delivered  at  30c    $    44.10 

Picking  and  packing  at  20c   29.40 

Hauling  to  market  at  8c   11.76 

$85.26 
6  per  cent,   interest  on  $225,  the  value  placed 
on   the   iy>   acres   of  orchard    by   Mr.   Haw- 
kins           13.50 

Total    expenditure    $224.20 


REVENUE. 

32  bbls.  Wealthy,  No.  1  at  $2.00 $64.00 

17   bbls.   No.   1   Switzer   at  $3.00 51.00 

14  bbls.  No.  1  Mcintosh  at  $4.50   63.00 

12  bbls.   No.  1  Fameuse  at  $3.00   36.00 

12  bbls.  No.  1  Alexander  at  $2.00 24.00 

5  bbls.   No.   1  Bethel  at  $3.50   17.50 

4  bbls.   No.  1  Duchess  at  $1.50    6.00 

3  bbls.  No.  1  Switzer  at  $4.00  12.00 

3  bbls.  No.  1  B.  Pippin  at  $3.00   9.00 

3  bbls.   No.   1   Milding  at  $2.50    7.50 

3  bbls.  No.  1  Gideon  at  $1.50   4.50 

2  bbls.   No.   1   Peewaukee  at  $2.50    5.00 

1  bbl.  No.  1  Wolfe  River  at  $2.50   2.50 

1    bbl.    No.   1   Gano    at   $2.50    2.50 

1  bbl  No.  1  Montreal  Peach   1.50 

113  bbls.  No.  1  apples   $306.00 

12  bbls.   No.  2  Wealthy  at  $1.25    $15.00 

6  bbls.  No.  2  Switzer  at  $2.00   12.00 

4  bbls.   No.  2  Fameuse  at  $2.00   8.00 

4  bbls.  No.  2  Alexander  at  $1.25  5.00 

3  bbls.    No.   2   Natives   at  $1.00    3.00 

1  bbl.   No.  2  Mcintosh  at  $3.00   3.00 

1  bbl.  No.  2  Peewaukee 1.75 

1  bbl.   No.  2  Milding   1.50 

1  bbl.  No.  2  Duchess   1  00 

1  bbl.  No.  2  Gidean    1.00 

34  bbls.  No.  2  apples   $51.25 

$306.00 

Total   revenue    $357.25 

Total    expenditure    _  224.20 

Net  profit   on   1%   acres    ~$133.05 

Net   profit   per   acre    $88.70 

Which  on  a  valuation  of  the  owner  of  $150.00  per 
acre  is  a  return  of  59  per  cent. 


Typical  of  Trees  in  the  York  Co.  Orchard  that 

are   damaged   from   Sun   Scald   and   Black   Rot 

Canker. 
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It  shall  be  mentioned  that  not  more 
than  90  of  the  trees  bore  fruit  and  that  of 
those  only  10  were  large,  about  20  of 
medium  size  and  the  balance  quite  small. 
In  addition  to  yielding  well  the  trees 
made  from  10  to  15  inches  of  new  growth 
and  the  deep,  glossy,  green  foliage  indi- 
cated an  almost  complete  restoration  of 
vigor  and  vitality.  All  four  cover-crops 
grew  luxuriantly  and  formed  a  dense  cov- 
ering, which  will  not  only  hold  the  snow 
well  and  afford  good  winter  protection, 
but  when  turned  under  in  the  spring  will 
greatly  improve  the  mechanical  condi- 
tion and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Owing  to 
the  rather  broken  down  condition  of  the 
orchard  when  taken  hold  of,  the  operat- 
ing expense  was  much  heavier  than  will 
be  necessary  for  succeeding  years  and 
more  of  it  might  reasonably  be  charged 
to  the  future. 

On  an  orchard  planted  and  raised  to 
a  bearing  age  with  proper  care,  the  an- 
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Clean    Cultivation    in    an    Albert   Co.    Orchard 
Prior  to  Sowing  Cover  Crops. 


After   Treating  the  Tree  for   Sun   Scald. 

nual  cost  per  acre  of  the  spring  opera- 
tions would  not,  even  at  a  high  figure, 
exceed  $40.00.  In  this  case,  owing  to  the 
poor  condition  of  the  orchard  the  spring 
operations  cost  $83.62  per  acre;  though 
the  yield  was  not  heavy,  the  actual  net 
profit  per  acre  was  $88.70.  Add  to  this 
the  $43.62  extra  spring  expenses  over 
normal  conditions  and  we  have  a  net 
profit  per  acre  of  $132.32. 

The  Albert  County  Orchard. 

This  orchard  is  situated  at  Lower  Cov- 
erdale,  on  the  Petitcodiac  River,  six  miles 
below  Moncton.  The  soil  is  a  stony  loam 
with  a  gravelly  subsoil.  The  site  has  a 
north-eastern  exposure  to  the  river  and 
is  well  wind-breaked  with  spruce.  There 
are  about  625  bearing  trees  about  thirty- 
five  years  old  and  21  x  26  feet  apart, 
mostly  of  the  Winter  Bough  variety. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  BREAKING  OUT   IN  APPLES. 
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Eight  rows  were  taken  over  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  last  spring  in 
which  were  the  following  trees: — 65  Win- 
ter Bough,  44  Alexander,  39  Bishop  Pip- 
pin, 26  Red  Streak,  17  Ribston  Pippin, 
7  Manx  Codling,  5  Belliveau,  2  Northern 
Spy,  1  Greening,  1  Fameuse,  1  Graven- 
stein  and  nine  others,  various  varieties, 
names  not  known.  The  Winter  Bough, 
Red  Streak  and  Manx  Codling  were  about 
all  large  trees,  but  many  of  the  Alexander 
were  badly  cut  up  and  had  had  their 
bearing  surface  much  reduced  through 
black  rot  canker  on  the  limbs.  The  other 
trees  were  of  medium  size.  Pruning 
operations  were  commncd  on  March  24th. 
The  many  numerous,  large  canker  and 
other  wounds  made  the  scraping  and 
painting  work  very  heavy  and  in  reality 
half  the  expenses  thus  incurred  should  be 
charged  to  succeeding  years. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Spring   Operations. 

10  days  pruning  at  $2.00  $20.00 

7  days     painting,    scraping    and    cutting    out 

wounds    at    $1.50     10.50 

3  gallons  of  paint  at  $2.50   7.50 

10  bbls.  winter  spray   applied  at  $1.50    15.40 

12  bbls.  summer  spray  applied  at  $1.12  11.20 

Freight  on  50  lbs.  lead  arsenate  .50 

Freight  on  2  bbls.  lime-sulphur  (extra)   .50 

iy2  days,  2  men  and  one  horse  hauling  brush  6.75 
36  two-horse  loads  manure  applied    (one-half 

chargeable    to    1913    ($54.00)     27.00 

1,000   lbs.   Basic   Slag   and   900   lbs.    Sulphate, 

one-half  chargeable  to  1913  ($35.45)    17.73 

Hauling  fertilizer  to  orchard,  half  cost 1.50 

Ploughing  1V2  days  at  $3.50   5.25 

Harrowing  3  times  1  day    3.50 

Cover   crop   seeds    6.75 

Sowing  same   .75 

Depreciation  of  spraying  outfit 5.00 

Total   $153.27 

HARVESTING  EXPENDITURE. 

697  bbls.  delivered  at  30c   $200.10 

Picking  and  packing  at  25c  . . . 173.25 

Hauling  to  station  at  8c   55.76 

Freight  on  181  bbls.  to  St.  John   41.60 


Interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $1,500,  value  plac- 
ed on  3  acres  orchard  by  Mr.  Steeves  90.00 

Total  expenditure    $5(39  71 

Total  expenditure ]  |i53'.27 

Total    expenditure    $722.98 

REVENUE. 

188  bbls.  No.  1  Winter  Bough  „.    C1  an 

35  bbls.  No.  1  Winter  Bough  at    *L60    •  •  •  $356.80 

13  bbls.  No.  2  Red  Streak          .  t1  Rn                  Iooon 

70  bbls.  No.  1  Red  Streak        at    ?1-b0    132.80 

6  bbls.  No.  2  Manx  Codling  .    t1  RA 

24  bbls.  No.  1  Manx  Codling        at   ?1'b0    •"  4800 

105  bbls.  No.  1  Alexander       nf  «■<  fin  004  nn 

35  bbls.  No.  2  Alexander       at  *1'b0   22400 

23  bbls.  No.  1  Ribston  at  $2.50   57.50 

14  bbls.  No.  2  Ribston  at  $2.00   28.00 

71  bbls.  No.  1  Bishop  Pippin  at  $2.75   195.25 

59   bbls.   No.  2  Bishop  Pippin  at  $2.25    132.75 

22   bbls.   No.   1  Various   at  $1.50    33.00 

8  bbls.   No.  2   Various   at  $1.25 10.00 

10  bbls.  No.  1  Belliveau  at  $2.00   20.00 

7  bbls.   No.  2  Belliveau  at  $1.50   10.50 

1  bbl.  No.  1  Northern  Spy  at  $4.00  4.00 

3  bbls.   No.  2  Northern   Spy  at  $2.50   7.50 

2  bbls.   No.   1   Fameuse  at  $3.00    6.00 

1  bbl.  No.  2  Fameuse  at  $2.00   2.00 

Total  revenue  $1,268.10 

Total  expenditure   $722.98 

Net   profit   for   3   acres    $545.12 

Net  profit  per  acre    $181.70 

Which  on  a  valuation  of  $500.00  per  acre  is 
a   return  of  almost  36  per  cent. 

In  this  orchard  the  cover-crops,  which 
were  sown  mixed,  made  an  exceptionally 
heavy  growth  in  most  places,  fifteen 
inches  high  and  forming  a  dense,  close 
matting  which  greatly  lessened  the  in- 
jury to  that  part  of  the  crop  which  fell. 

While  the  returns  from  this  orchard 
are  very  satisfactory  indeed  yet  it  is  well 
to  point  out  that  they  might  have  been 
considerably  greater  had  the  bulk  of  the 
orchard  been  planted  to  higher  selling 
varieties  like  the  Mcintosh  Red  and 
Fameuse.  The  owner,  Mr.  H.  L.  Steeves, 
is  in  the  apple  growing  business  to  stay 
and  last  spring  planted  300  trees  and  next 
pring  will  plant  900  trees,  mostly  Mcin- 
tosh Red  and  Fameuse. 


A     TASK 


To  be  honest,  to  be  kind;  to  earn  a  little  and  to  spend  a  little  less;  to  make  the 
whole  family  happier  for  his  presence ;  to  renounce  when  that  shall  be  necessary  and 
not  be  embittered ;  to  keep  a  few  friends,  but  these  without  capitulation ;  above  all, 
on  the  same  grim  condition,  to  keep  friends  with  himself,  here  is  a  task  for  all 
that  a  man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy.  — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


The  Music  Lesson 


By  A.  Williamson 


f  fTTT  HAT'S  this?"  questioned  the  pu- 

YY  pil  as  she  drew  from  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  music-cabinet  a 
tattered  sheet  of  music. 

"What's  what,  child?"  answered  the  old 
teacher,  adjusting  his  spectacles. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  sad 
and  tender  as  he  gazed  dreamily  at  the 
discolored  pages;  "a  beautiful  piece  of 
music." 

"Echoes!"  exclaimed  the  pupil  glanc- 
ing over  his  shoulder;  "what  a  romantic 
title,  let  me  try  it." 

Swiftly  she  ran  over  the  prelude,  then 
swung  with  easy  grace  into  the  opening 
measures,  bringing  out  every  note  true  and 
distinct,  and  interpreting  the  many  expres- 
sion marks  with  marvellous  skill  and  pre- 
cision. 

Half-way  through  she  stopped  abruptly. 
"I  don't  like  it,"  she  said  bluntly,  "it  is 
dull  and  funereal." 

"Just  what  I  thought  you  would  say, 
child,"  answered  the  teacher,  "you  do  not 
understand  it." 

"Understand  it!"  exclaimed  she  in  ang- 
ry surprise.  "You  speak  plainly.  Profes- 
sor Maxwell.  Were  you  flattering  then 
when  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  had 
taught  me  all  you  knew?" 

"No  child!  I  did  not  flatter  you,  I  have 
indeed  taught  you  all  I  know,  but  there 
are  some  lessons  we  can  never  learn  unless 
the  Master  Musician  himself  be  our  teach- 
er. But  sit  down  child;  my  words  were 
thoughtless;  I  did  not  mean  to  give  of- 
fense." 

"The  power  of  music,"  he  continued, 
seating  himself  by  her  side,  "is  not  in  the 
music  itself,  however  exquisite,  else  we 
musicians  were  mere  mechanics  and  our 
divine  art  a  trade. 

"There  is  something  else,  call  it  what 
you   will;    personality,    style,    expression, 
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lacking  which  we  simply  become  repro 
ducing  machines,  making  music  pleasing 
to  the  ear,  but  utterly  failing  to  reach  the 
heart,  touching  its  strings,  and  ever! 
though  they  be  bleeding  and  torn,  mak- 
ing them  sing  triumphant  over  all 
earthly  loves  and  joys  and  sorrows. 

"Thus  it  is  that  music  which  from  the 
hands  of  one  falls  upon  our  ears  in  an  un- 
intelligible tangle  of  sound,  comes  to  U; 
pregnant  with  the  exquisite  harmonies  oli 
heaven  under  the  sympathetic  touch  of  an 
other  who  understands.' 

"Think  you  that  you  can  learn  all  tihif 
in  the  music-room,  child? 

"Your  young  heart  has  yet  to  learn  hou 
beautiful  a  thing  is  music,  withholding  it- 
charms  from  those  who  would  seek  to  use 
it  as  a  pastime,  a  childish  game,  but  com- 
ing with  enchanting  harmonies  to  those 
who  seek  its  matchless  inspiration  anc 
comfort,  when  the  fight  is  hard,  and  the 
shadows  of  loneliness  and  discouragement 
are  drifting  down. 

"But  be  not  sad  child,  the  music  ol 
your  young  heart  is  what  this  grey  ok" 
world  needs  more  than  anything  else,  anr 
sometime,  somewhere,  the  music  you  giv( 
to  others  will  come  back  to  you,  laden  will 
priceless  jewels  of  strong  men's  tears 
laughter  of  little  children  and  the  smile; 
of  care-worn  women ;  then  you  will  under 
stand." 

The  golden  sun  poised  on  the  distair 
mountain  peak:  one  might  fancy  to  have 
paused  in  its  downward  course  to  flash  ii 
kaleidoscopic  beauty  its  dying  rays  froir 
crag  to  crag  as  a  farewell  message  of  hope 
and  cheer  to  a  darkening-  world:  whei 
once  again  the  pupil  comes. 

Tenderly  she  takes  from  its  case  the  be 
loved  Stradivari  ^  and  under  magic  toucl 
its  vibrating:  strings    fill    the    room    witl 
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quivering,  sobbing  melodies  now  cres- 
cendo until  they  burst  into  thrilling, 
triumphant  fortissimo,  now  sinking 
into  low,  prayerful  murmurings  of 
unutterable  sadness,  yet  withal,  speak- 
ing in  eloquent  tones  of  that  calm  peace- 
fulness,  that  heritage  of  joy  that  comes  to 
those  who  wring  from  bitterest  agony 
some  sense  of  joy  and  victory,  and  wrest 
from  dire  disaster  and  defeat  a  glad  con- 
sciousness of  a  duty  nobly  done. 

The  music  died  away  in  low,  plaintive 
tones  of  sad  good-byes,  she  lowered  the 
violin  and  turns  with  a  wan  little  smile  to 
the  old  teacher. 


"Ah;!  child,  how  beautiful  a  thing  is 
God's  best  gift?  Did  I  not  tell  you  that 
some  time  you  would  understand?" 

"Tell  me,"  he  added  shortly,  "how  it  is 
that  our  divine  art  has  revealed  its  secret 
harmonies  to  you  who  are  so  young  and 
beautiful?" 

Slowly  she  walked  across  the  room  and 
as  the  flickering  firelight  fell  upon  her 
form  he  noticed  her  garments  of  mourn- 
ing. With  a  sad  smile  she  held  out  her 
hand  displaying  a  wedding  ring. 

"He  died  three  months  ago,"  she  said 
very  softly. 


BEYOND     THE     HILLS 


Beyond  the  hills,  where  I  have  never  strayed, 
I  know  a  green  and  beauteous  valley  lies, 

Dotted  with  sunny  nook  and  forest  glade, 

Where  clear,  calm  lakes  reflect  the  sapphire  skies ; 

And  through  the  vale's  deep  heart  a  river  grand 
Draws  toward  its  home,  fed  by  ten  thousand  rills 

From  fresh,  pure  springs;  it  blesses  all  the  land — 
Beyond  the  hills. 

Beyond  the  hills,    while  here  I  faint  from  strife, 
Are  quiet  homes  that  soothe  men's  minds  to  rest; 

And  peace  and  justice  and  the  simple  life, 

With  love  pervading  all,  with  knowledge  blessed. 

Life's  purest  joys  and  dearest  hopes  are  there, 
Unknown  are  sleepless  cares  and  needless  ills; 

And  men  are  leal,  and  women  true  and  fair — 
Beyond  the  hills. 

Peyond  the  hills  I  yet  shall  surely  go — 

Some  day  I'll  cross  the  farthest  barren  height, 
And  rest  in  dreamy  forest  glades,  and  know 

Those  placid  lakes,  and  see  the  morning  light 
Silver  the  mighty  river;  and,  to  me, 

The  sweetest  hope  that  now  my  senses  thrills 
Is  of  that  land  a  denizen  to  be — 
Beyond  the  hills. 
By  John  E.  Dolsen,  in  "The  Outlook." 


Harvesting  Scene  on  a  Busy  Saskatchewan  Farm.     Human   Nature  Seems  to  Enjoy 

Kindred  Company. 


Farming  a  Province 


By  Lillian  K.  Beynon 


Note. — The  virility  of  the  Deparmenh  of    Agriculture    in    the    newer 
provinces   of   the   Canadian   Confederacy,  excites  the  admiration  of  the  older 
They  have  had  their  difficult  problems  and  they  are  solving  them  sat- 


ones. 


isfactorily.  No  person  can  better  handle  the  agricultural  politics  of  a  people 
than  the  shrewd  farmer.  This  is  the  story  of  Saskatchewan's  agricultural 
minister. — Editor. 


IT  takes  experience  to  farm  a  homestead 
profitably.  It  takes  more  experience 
to  farm  a  section,  and  it  takes  most 
experience  to  farm  a  province.  Fortu- 
nately not  many  men  are  called  upon  to 
farm  such  a  large  tract,  but  it  is  a  lucky 
day  for  the  province  when  the  men  in  con- 
trol of  the  agricultural  interests  are  men 
who  understand  their  business.  It  so 
often  happens  that  the  man  who  should 
be  digging  post  holes  is  trying  to  run  the 
steam-plow,  and  the  man  who  might  make 
a  success  of  pounding  a  typewriter  is  try- 
ing to  give  nature  a  few  lessons  and  is 
sowing  a  crop  that  will  produce  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  number  one  hard 
failure  and  bad  temper.     But  the  assist- 
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ance  being  given  to  the  farming  interests 
of  Saskatchewan,  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  indicates  that  the  men  at  the 
helm  know  their  business  and  like  attend- 
ing to  it. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Hon. 
W.  R.  Motherwell,  is  an  experienced  farm- 
er. He  is  also  Scotch  and  Presbyterian. 
He  has  been  called  a  statesman  but  not  a 
politician.  His  long  acquaintance  with 
spades  has  had  its  effects.  He  knows  a 
spade  when  he  sees  it  and  he  always  calls 
it  that.  No  amount  of  coaching  can  make 
him  call  it  a  trowel  or  a  shovel,  or  merely 
an  instrument  for  digging.  This  is  often 
a  serious  drawback,  speaking  politically, 
but  Mr.  Motherwell  has  no  special  desire 
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for  political  honors.  He  did  not  wish  to 
farm  on  such  a  large  scale.  He  owned  a 
few  hundred  acres  of  land  that  looked 
good  enough  for  him  and  from  the  days 
when  necessity  had  barked  at  his  heels, 
as  he  turned  the  furrows  on  that  land,  he 
had  dreamed  of  the  time  when  things 
would  be  in  shape  for  him  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  and  energy  experimenting  in 
the  great  science  of  Agriculture.  His  only 
desire  was  to  be  left  alone  with  his  family, 
with  no  one  to  call  him  a  fool  if  he  failed 
and  no  one  to  call  him  a  grafter  if  he 
made  a  million  or  scattered  what  he  had 
broadcast  sowing  for  a  crop  that  did  not 
mature.     But  it  was  not  to  be. 

The  Premier  of  the  province  went  to 
him  and  said,  "Come  on  down  to  the 
Legislature — we're  needing  you  badly." 


Mr.  Motherwell,  or  Mother,  as  his  very 
particular  friends  call  him,  is  a  big  man 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  look  up  men,  men  with 
steam  enough  and  a  big  enough  vision  and 
training  enough  to  help  him  in  his  under- 
taking. He  reached  all  over  Canada  for 
his  men,  mostly  young  men,  and  when  he 
got  them  he  told  them  what  was  expected 
of  them,  and  then  left  them  alone,  each 
man  to  hoe  his  own  row.  The  wisdom  of 
his  choice  has  been  more  than  justified  by 
the  hoeing  that  has  been  done,  and  by  the 
reputation  for  progressiveness  that  the 
Department  has  gained. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
reaching  out  in  every  direction,  and  when 
one  considers  that  it  must  reach  over  250,- 
650  square  miles,  and  must  help  people 


Entrance    to    barns   and    the   windbreak    on    Aberuethy    Farm. 


"No,"  said  he,  "I  must  attend  to  my 
farm.     The  potatoes  need  hoeing." 

"Come,"  said  the  Premier,  "we  want 
you  to  farm  a  province,  a  province  of  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  million  acres — 
one  of  the  greatest  provinces  of  Canada." 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Motherwell,  lean- 
ing on  the  hoe  handle  and  looking  out 
over  miles  and  miles  of  rich  land  that  lay 
waiting  for  someone  to  take  its  stored  up 
wealth,  "I  am  a  bit  busy,  but  if  you 
think  you  need  me,  I'll  do  my  best."  And 
he  put  his  hoe  away  and  gave  up  the 
pleasure  of  encouraging  nature  to  yield 
to  him  her  richest  treasures,  for  the  more 
doubtful  pleasure  of  showing  other  men 
what  nature  would  do  for  them. 

It  takes  a  big  man  to  see  that  he  cannot 
run  the  steam-plow,  hoe  the  potatoes  and 
feed  the  stock  all  at  the  same  time;  but 


from  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe, 
some  idea  of  the  stupendous  task  a  de- 
partment of  agriculture  in  a  new  and 
large  province  has,  may  be  understood. 
This  Department  has  quite  a  strong  pater- 
nal element  for  such  a  young  father.  It 
investigates  the  coal  supply,  brings  out 
laborers,  arranges  for  excursions  every 
year  to  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Indian 
Head,  and  sends  speakers  there  to  give 
the  latest  information  on  agriculture  and 
domestic  science  topics.  It  encourages 
the  selection  of  good  seed,  fights 
eternally  against  weeds,  and  spends 
thousands  of  dollars  to  increase  the 
interest  in  stock  raising.  The  aim 
is  educational,  to  raise  the  profession 
of  farming  and  hasten  the  time  when  the 
goddess  that  presides  over  the  destiny  of 
agriculture  will  be  reseated  on  her  throne 
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with  all  the  dignity  once  hers  and  which 
by  right  belongs  to  her  still. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  university  begins 
with  an  agricultural  college,  but  that  is 
the  way  it  was  done  in  Saskatchewan. 

"This  is  an  agricultural  province,"  they 
said,  "so  training  in  agriculture  should  be 
the  first  consideration." 

"But  have  you  any  precedent?"  asked 
the   timid   man. 

"This  is  the  country  where  we  make 
precedents."  was  the  reply. 

The  first  step  in  university  work  was 
taken  when  scholarships  in  Agriculture 
and  Domestic  Science  were  offered  for 
competition,  among  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Saskatchewan  farmers  who  were 
attending  any  agricultural  college  in 
Canada.     As  a  result  fifty-eight  students 


tural  College  gives  instruction   on   horse 
judging. 

Seed  grain  fairs  are  held  every  year 
at  a  number  of  places  in  the  province  and 
to  these  judges  and  speakers  on  agricul- 
tural topics  are  sent.  Last  year  another 
step  was  taken  and  an  organizer  of  Home- 
maker's  Clubs  was  sent  to  these  fairs,  and 
clubs  for  the  study  of  home  problem* 
were  organized  at  a  number  of  places,  th< 
women  throughout  the  province  taking 
a  keen  interest  in  this  movement. 

Giving  the  Cow  a  Chance. 

It  is  the  cow  and  the  hen  that  hav 
never  really  had  a  fair  chance  on  the 
prairie.  No  one  would  be  bothered  with 
cows  and  hens  when  the  land  might  yield 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  number  one 


Abernethy    Farm,    the    residence    of    the    Minister    of    Agriculture,    Hon.    W.    R.    Motherwell. 


were  competing  for  these  scholarships  in 
1910.  The  next  step  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  college  in  the 
province.  One  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-two  acres  of  land  was  purchas- 
ed for  a  college  farm  and  university  cam- 
pus. The  Agricultural  College  'buildings 
are  being  erected,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
before  another  year,  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Saskatchewan  will  not  have  to 
leave  the  province  to  get  a  complete  agri- 
cultural college  training. 

Numerous  short  courses  for  farmers 
have  been  held  from  time  to  time  and  it 
is  a  most  interesting  sight  to  see  rows  and 
rows  of  weatherbeaten  farmers  trudging 
back  and  forth  from  lectures  or  sitting 
around  a  table  being  examined  in  grain 
judging,  or  may  be  listening  intently, 
while  Dean   Rutherford   of  the  Agricul- 


hard  wheat,  with  less  labor;  labor  of 
course  being  the.  big  factor.  But  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  the  De- 
partment went  to  work  to  encourage  the 
farmer  to  do  some  dairying.  Many  set- 
tlers had  come  from,  dairy  sections  in 
other  provinces  and  understood  the  busi- 
ness. To  establish  the  industry  on 
a  permanent  basis  a  government 
loan  not  exceeding  $3,000,  to  any  cream- 
ery company  can  be  made.  This  loan 
is  repayable  in  five  years  and  the  rate  of 
interst  charged  is  three  per  cent.  The 
annual  payments  are  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
original  loan  in  each  of  the  first  two 
years,  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  third,  and 
thirty  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  remain- 
ing two  years.  This  legislation  is  chiefly 
beneficial  in  that  its  liberal  terms  induce 
prospective  companies  to  seek  advice  and 
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Seeding  770  Acres  at  Swift  Current,   Sask.,   1911. 


assistance  from  the  government.  In  this 
way  the  department  ha.s  been  able  to 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  unhealthy  ex- 
pansion and  development  in  > creamery 
operations,  by  carefully  investigating  all 
conditions  and  pointing  out  how  prema- 
ture organization  might  retard  rather 
than  augment  the  usefulness  of  a  cream- 
ery. The  Act  requires  all  companies  to 
submit  their  plans  and  specifications  and 
also  the  site,  to  the  Department  for  ap- 
proval. Centralization  of  creamery 
work  is  advocated,  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  manufacturing  cost  and 
minimize  the  expenditure  on  capital  ac- 
count. It  also  tends  to  uniformity  of 
quality  to  have  a  large  make  of  butter, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  com- 
petent manager. 

Most  creameries  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Department,  which 
through  the  Superintendent  of  Dairying 
supervises  all  business  transactions,  with 
the  exception  of  arranging  for  cream  de- 
livery. This  branch  of  the  work  re- 
ceives the  attention  of  the  local  board  of 


A   Moose  Jaw    Scene — Typical   of  the   Western 
Towns. 


directors.  Butter  sales  are  made  by  the 
department,  and  the  advances  on  cream 
are  made  direct  to  the  patrons  twice  each 
month.  These  advances  are  based  on  the 
wholesale  price  of  butter  and  are  for- 
warded regularly  even  if  the  butter  is  not 
sold.  The  average  price  for  butter  dur- 
ing 1909  was  23.44  cents  per  pound. 
The  supply  of  butter  in  recent  years  has 
not  been  equal  to  the  demand,  although 
in  1909  over  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  made  and  the  creamery  pat- 
rons increased  in  number  during  the  in- 
terval from  four  hundred  to  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven.  This  pro- 
gress represents  the  increase  of  patrons 
at  existing  creameries,  rather  than  any 
marked  expansion  in  the  number  of  new 
creameries. 

Two  day  dairy  *  meetings  have  also 
been  held  at  central  farm  homes,  where 
there  wTas  a  good  supply  of  water  and 
milk,  and  where  the  herd  could  also  be 
studied.  Another  method  of  dairy  in- 
struction, is  given  by  equipping  a  pas- 
senger coach  as  a  modern  dairy,  and  this 
coach  in  charge  of  demonstrators  and 
lecturers  is  taken  through  the  province 
and  large  numbers  of  meetings  are  held. 

Poultry  also  gets  some  government 
care.  Poultry  exhibits  are  encouraged 
at  the  seed  fairs  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  fattening  of  chickens.  When  de- 
livered by  the  farmer,  the  birds  are 
classified  and  paid  for  according  to  the 
classification.  They  are  then  fattened 
and  when  sold,  the  farmer  receives  the 
profit  made  by  fattening  them. 

Much  work  is  done  at  fairs  and  insti- 
tutes to  encourage  more  scientific 
farming  and  to  improve  the  breed  of 
live  stock.  Judges  are  provided  for  all 
the  summer  fairs. 

Experimental  work  with  new  and  un- 
tried crops  is  encouraged  by  grants.  The 
government  gives  the  seed  and  pays  the 
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express  or  freight  rates.  In  one  year 
over  two  hundred  experiments  have  been 
undertaken. 

Much  space  might  well  be  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
where  the  crop  reports  and  many  other 
reports  are  compiled;  or  to  the  Bacterio- 
logical investigations  being  carried  on 
and  to  many  other  branches  of  the  work, 
but  these  being  the  more  usual  forms  of 
activity,  will  be  passed  over  in  favor  of 
the  new  Elevator  bill,  which  was  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  and 
which  is  another  case  where  there  are  no 
precedents,  the  government  daring  to 
break  new  ground.  A  Co-operative  Ele- 
vator Company  is  being  organized  in 
Saskatchewan  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  just  mentioned.  The 
members  of  the  executive  of  the  Grain 
Growers  of  the  province  are  the  provis- 
ional directors  of  this  company.  The 
local  company  must  raise  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  elevator.  The 
government  will  give  a  loan  of  the  other 
eighty-five  per  cent.  No  one  but  farm- 
ers are  allowed  to  hold  stock  in  an  ele- 
vator company.  This  is  as  was  mention- 
ed above  a  case  of  breaking  new  land, 
and  the  results  of  building  and  operat- 
ing elevators  in  this  way,  will  not  be 
known  for  some  years.  However,  many 
of  the  farmers  believe  that  this  method 
will  solve  the  problem  of  handling  the 
grain  to  the  best  advantage,  and  they 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial. 

There  was  a  time  when  both  the 
farmer  and  his  friends  would  have  look- 
ed doubtfullv  on  any  scheme,  conducted 
entirely  by  farmers.  But  during  the  last 
few  years  thev  have  made  such  tremen- 
dous strides  in  co-operative  business  un- 
dertakings that  everyone  is  compelled  to 
stand  back  and  watch  for  results  when 
they  formulate  a  new  plan.  This  is  a 
big  thing.  It  means  the  expenditure  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  for  the  grain  acre- 
age of  Saskatchewan  _  is  already  very 
large    and    is    increasing    tremendously 


every  year.  If  the  farmers  are  going  to 
handle  their  own  grain  to  advantage,  it 
will  mean  an  immense  amount  of 
equipment,  and  much  practical  business 
ability. 

So  the  government  goes  on  from  year 
to  year,  extending  fatherly  help  and  ad- 
vice to  the  people.  It  brings  out  both 
farm  laborers  and  domestic  help;  helps 
build  elevators  and  creameries,  fattens 
the  chickens,  fights  the  weeds,  protects 
from  fire,  gives  bounties  for  wild  ani- 
mals, guards  the  native  animals  and 
birds  of  value,  encourages  the  breeding 
of  pure  bred  stock,  gives  out  information 
about  conditions,  and  above  all  it  is 
spreading  agricultural  education.  Not 
only  is  this  being  done  through  the  Ag- 
ricultural college,  but  the  best  the  college 
has  is  as  far  as  possible  being  sent  to  the 
rural  districts,  so  that  not  onlv  the  young 
people  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  Un- 
iversity education,  but  the  older  people 
may  find  the  highest  educational  advant- 
ages at  their  door. 


HON.   W.    R.   MOTHERWELL 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Saskatchewan. 


Bruce  Farm,  Alberta.     Hen   House  and   Power  House. 


The  Fresh  Egg  is  Coming 


By   Mackenzie   Hall 


Note — Everybody  eats  eggs.  Mr.  John  A.  Gunn,  of  Montreal,  estimates 
that  the  average  consumption  for  one  person  in  Canada  per  year  is  thirty 
dozen.  These  egg$  ought  to  be  produced  entirely  from  the  Canadian  hen. 
We  have  no  means  of  getting  at  just  what  Canada  does  produce  in  eggs,  but 
we  know  that  many  have  been  imported  into  Canada  during  the  past  year. 
The  United  States  produce  enough  eggs  in  three  months  to  equal  in  wealth 
all  the  capital  of  the  fifty  banks  going  through  the  New  York  clearing  house 
with  a  capitalization  of  $127,000,000.  The  singing  hen,  or  the  cackling  hen, 
the  white  hen,  the  brown  hen,  or  even  the  old  speckled  hen,  are  worth  paying 
attention  to  by  the  average  farmer. — Editor. 


THE  hen,  be  she  red,  black,  white  or 
yellow,  lays  a  fine  looking  egg  on 
the  Canadian  farm.  That  egg  is 
taken  to  the  farm  house,  sold  next  day  to 
the  traveling  huckster,  who  delivers  it  the 
next  day  to  the  city,  where  another  day  is 
spent  in  getting  it  to  the  local  grocery 
store.  In  another  day  the  city  man  sits 
down  to  a  breakfast  of  bacon  and  fresh 
eggs. 

It  would  be  a  poor  egg  indeed  that 
would  go  bad  in  such  a  short  time  as  that 
even  if  the  difference  in  price  received 
by  the  farmer  and  paid  by  the  city  man 
amounted  to  twenty  or  thirty  cents. 

Yet  theoretically  this  is  the  egg  game 
in  Canada.  Like  all  theories,  it  works 
out  well  on  paper  and  like  some  theories, 


unfortunately  falls  down  in  practice.  For 
if  it  did  not,  how  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness does  the  city  man  so  often  get  an 
egg  that  has  apparently  aged  consider- 
ably. Let  us  look  at  the  question  for  a 
few  minutes,  going  back  to  the  farm  for 
our  first  information. 

Too  long  there  has  been  a  haphazard 
method  of  poultry  raising  and  egg  pro- 
duction among  the.  farmers  of  Canada 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  on  the  average  farm  has 
meant  a  bit  of  business  on  the  side  for 
the  housewife  or  the  children.  So  that 
the  gathering  of  the  eggs  once  a  day  or 
once  a  month  gave  little  difficulty  so  long 
as  the  produce  man  took  them.  Hunting 
through  the  hay-mow   "way   down  East 
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The  Joy   of   Seeing   the   Flock   Eating   and    the 
Cows  Contented. 


in  the  good  old  summer  time"  looks  very 
nice  in  the  stories  we  read  and  begets  in 
the  city  man  a  fondness  for  the  days 
of  freedom  and  enjoyment  when  he  can 
.go  and  do  likewise. 

The  Hay-mow  Find. 

But  when  playing  in  the  hay  a  nest 
of  eggs  is  found  with  perhaps  a  score  or 
more  of  nice  looking  ones;  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  all  right  and  are  emptied  into 
the  general  market  basket.  The  careful 
housewife  will  often  break  one  or  two  to 
see  if  they  are  all  right.  Then  again 
there  are  cases  where  she  will  not  break 
them  for  fear  they  are  not  all  right,  and 
so  the  stale  egg  grows  worse,  the  farmers 
are  being  blamed,  the  dealers  are  curs- 
ing and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  the 
shot. 

These  same  farmers  never  saw,  appar- 
ently, that  the  dealer  in  buying  these 
eggs  must  pay  such  a  price  as  would  leave 
him  plenty  of  leeway  for  bad  eggs.  It 
never  dawned  upon  him  that  if  he  could 
guarantee  these  eggs  as  being  strictly 
fresh,  and  so  prevent  any  loss  coming 
to  the  man  who  handled  them,  that  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  dealers 
and  put  more  money  into  the  farmer's 
pocket.  A  rotten  egg  is  no  good  to  any- 
body, except  it  be  as  a  weapon  of  defence. 

Boards  of  Trade  Act. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  produce  sec- 
tion of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
thought  the  question  was  serious  enough 
to  take  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  and 
so  the  following  petition  to  the  Hon.  Syd- 
ney Fisher,  then  Minister  of  Agriculture, 


was  signed  by  nearly  all  the  produce  deal 
ers  in  Toronto. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  of  the  produce  section  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  respectfully  ask  your 
assistance  in  procuring  the  necessary  legislation  to 
have  the  sale  of  rotten  or  decayed  eggs  prohibited. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  you  in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade  and  explain  o\\y  views  on 
this    question." 

Where  Do  the  Black  Rats  Go? 

Mr.  Madden,  the  Secretary  of  the  pro- 
duce section  of  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade,  secured  evidence  from  all  over  the 
country  and  was  supported  by  the  Mon- 
treal Board  of  Trade,  by  the  McDonald 
College  and  by  Professor  Graham,  of 
Guelph. 

Among  the  data  collected  by  Mr.  Mad- 
den one  letter  showed  a  loss  during  the 
season  of  $2,500  and  another  of  over 
60,000  dozen  eggs  through  the  careless- 
ness of  the  persons  who  delivered  them. 
Such  a  heavy  " shrinkage"  in  receipts 
means  a  loss  to  the  wholesale  house,  where 
all  eggs  are  graded  into  "selects,"  "splits," 
"stale"  eggs  and  "black  rats."  If,  as 
was  often  the  case  during  the  summer, 
there  was  a  "shrinkage"  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  a  shipment  of  eggs  to  the 
wholesaler,  leaving  only  seventy-five  per 
cent,  to  return  him  a  profit  on  hiis  invest- 
ment, the  ultimate  price  to  the  consumer 
must  be  sufficiently  high  to  secure  the 
different  agents  in  the  trade  against  loss. 
This  means  that  the  householder  is  pay- 
ing for  rotten  eggs,  which  are  not  even 
put  at  his  disposal. 

Co-operative  Circles  the  Cure. 

About  this  time  Mr.  J.  H.  Hare,  B.S.A., 
District  Representative  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
County   of  Ontario,  wrote: — 

"The  problem  of  rotten  eggs  is,  to  me,  not  one 
of  legislation,  but  rather  one  of  organization  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  to  facilitate  collection  and  mar- 
keting, combined  with  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  produce  merchants  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  eggs 
produced   in   this  way." 

He  showed  his  faith  in  his  view  of  the 
case  by  launching  out  in  active  work  in 
organizing  poultry  circles  in  his  own 
county,  believing  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  for  the  farmer  to  be  educated 
to  the  value  of  systematic  work  in  the 
collection  of  the  eggs.  The  returns  from 
such  an  organized  effort  would  be  attend- 
ed   by  enough    more    money  to    induce 
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every  farmer  to  go  about  the  matter  of 
egg  production  on  a  purely  sensible  basis. 

Small  Potatoes  Again. 

Farmers  in  the  past  have  been  alto- 
gether too  careless  in  the  way  they  put 
their  product  on  the  market.  Any  old 
thing  put  up  in  any  unattractive  manner 
seemed  to  be  good  enough  to  satisfy  the 
average  farmer,  who  would  then  grumble 
and  rail  against  the  manufacturers  and 
the  dealers  because  they  did  not  give  him 
a  better  price. 

The  modern  up-to-date  farmer  sees  that 
his  best  goods  are  wanted  in  every  city 
and  moreover  that  the  best  people  want 
these  goods  put  up  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner and  labelled  just  exactly  what  they 
pretend  to  be,  and  for  this  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  better  prices  than  the  farmer 
ever  dreamed  of  getting.  That  farmer, 
then,  who  does  not  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  must  be  regarded  as  a  genuine 
"dub,"  and  one  who  not  only  hurts  him- 
self, but  casts  a  slur  on  every  other 
farmer. 

Old  Ireland  is  Moving. 

These  co-operative  egg  circles  embody 
largely  the  principles  of  co-operation  as 
taught  in  many  other  lines.  Other  places 
have  worked  them  out  satisfactorily. 
Even  in  old  Ireland  they  have  an  organi- 
zation. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
the  industry,  started  pioneer  lectures  on 
the  proper  management  and  breeding  of 
fowls,-  systematic  schemes  of  poultry  in- 
struction were  at  once  drawn  up,  and  the 
producers  were  organized  into  co-opera- 
tive societies  for  the  better  handling  and 
marketing  of  eggs.  The  statistics  as  far 
back  as  1908  show  24  co-operative  poul- 
try societies,  with  a  membership  of  6,650 
and  a  turnover  for  the  year  of  $362,985. 

There  are  at  present  five  eggs  circles 
in  Ontario  county  at,  namelv:  Game- 
bridge,  Cannington,  Kinsale,  Brooklin 
and  Whitby. 

The  Gamebridge  Circle. 

This  circle  was  organized  in  February 
of  last  year  and  has  now  a  membership 
of  58  with  a  president,  secretary,  man- 
ager and  five  directors. 


The    Colony    House    Loaned    to    a    Farm    Near 
Whitby. 

The  collector  on  certain  days  each 
week  collects  the  eggs,  packs  them  in 
shipping  cases  and  ships  to  purchaser  in 
the  city. 

The  secretary  receives  returns,  takes 
out  operating  expenses,  collection  wage, 
express  charges,  secretary's  allowance  for 
keeping  the  books,  etc.,  and  pays  the 
members  by  check,  as  high  a  price  as  the 
balance  will  permit.  In  case  there  is  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  coming  to  the  farmers, 
this  is  deducted  and  deposited  in  the  bank 
and  allowed  to  accumulate  as  a  reserve 
fund,  being  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
organization.  This  facilities  payment  to 
the  farmers  and  provides  for  an  emer- 
gency fund.  This  is  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  organization.  The  collec- 
tor receives  so  much  per  trip  for  his  work 
of  collecting  the  eggs.  This  amount  is 
decided  by  the  directors  at  their  meet- 
ings, which  are  held  periodically.  The 
amount  is  usually  governed  by  the  sup- 
ply of  eggs  and  the  size  of  the  route. 

The  weekly  average  for  the  summer 
months  of  this  circle  was  480  dozens 
while  the  reserve  fund  was  $30. 

The  Cannington  Circle. 

The  Cannington  circle  has  at  present  a 
membership  of  105.  There  is  a  manager 
for  this  circle  who  does  the  collecting 
and  shipping,  and  he  also  receives  the 
receipts  and  makes  the  payments  to  the 
farmers.  Certain  members  of  his  family 
have  charge  of  the  books,  for  which  they 
receive  a  moderate  wage.  The  eggs  are 
collected  and  payments  are  made  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
Gamebridge  Circle.     There  is  one  exoep- 
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tion,  however,  and  that  is  that  the  col- 
lector receives  a  commission  for  his  work 
of  so  much  per  dozen  eggs  he  collects  and 
ships.  In  midsummer,  during  the 
period  of  high  production  he  received  one 
cent  per  dozen.  Later  on  in  the  season 
he  was  paid  one  and  a  half  cents  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  two  cents  per  dozen.  This 
circle  has  also  a  reserve  fund  for  emer- 
gency expenses. 

This  circle  averaged  about  850  dozens 
of  eggs  a  week  during  the  six  months 
from  March  to  October  in  1911. 

The  Younger  Circles. 

.Kinsale  circle  has  20  members,  Brook- 
lin  has  50,  and  Whitby  30  members. 
Each  of  the  above  circles  is  independent 
and  has  the  usual  list  of  officers.  One 
manager,  however,  does  the  collection 
for  all  three.  These  eggs  are  carted  into 
the  city  of  Toronto.  The  manager  re- 
ceives a  commission  of  two  cents  per 
dozen  for  collecting  from  the  farmers 
and  carting  into  the  city. 

Whitby  circle  averaged  120  dozen 
weekly  for  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  while  Brooklin  circle  averaged 
about  400  dozen  weekly. 

Members  are  admitted  to  the  circle  who 
agree  not  to  violate  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

The  Results  to  the  Farmers. 

For  six  spring  and  summer  months  the 
members  belonging  to  the  circle  received 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
cents  per  dozen  premium  for  their  eggs. 

Since  September  their  price  has  been 
as  high  as  twenty  cents  per  dozen  above 
the  price  had  there  been  no  circle. 

The  members  of  Cannington  circle  re- 
ceived  as  high   as  fifty-two   cents  for   a 


The     Rig     that     Gathers     the     Kinsale     Eggs. 

Tommy    Retains   His   Old   Country   Kindliness 

of    Manner. 

short  time  during  mid-winter,  which 
price  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  district.  Thirty-five  cents  is  usually 
the  limit  that  farmers  receive  in  most 
country  points. 

Take  the  one  district  of  Cannington 
with  her  850  dozens  of  eggs  a  week.  The 
average  increase  of  four  cents  a  dozen 
means  that  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  ex- 
tra went  into  the  farm  homes  in  a  few 
weeks. 

A  Demonstration  House. 

The  house,  a  picture  of  which  appears 
herewith,  is  on  the  farm  of  a  member  of 
the  Whitby  egg  circle.  The  house  is 
loaned  to  the  members  by  the  local  office 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
management  of  the  flock  and  house  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hare, 
of  the  Agricultural  Office,  and  all  in  the 
neighborhood  are  invited  to  come  and 
learn  from  the  demonstration. 

The  educational  work  is  going  on. 
Money  is  being  made  by  the  farmer. 
The  buyer  is  being  taught  to  discriminate 
in  price  for  the  good  article  and  all  round 
the  day  of  the  fresh  egg  is  coming  nearer. 


Love's  Confidence 


By  Marriet  Neal  Dow 


TIE  Reverend  Frank  Warren  was 
young  and  good  looking.  He  was 
likewise  clever  and  popular.  More- 
over, he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
fair  member  of  his  own  congregation,  and 
still  retained  the  loyalty  and  admiration  of 
the  rest  of  her  sex.  That  may  have  been 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Ethel  Stanfield 
was  an  exceedingly  sweet  and  charming 
young  lady,  who  had  never  cultivated  the 
gentle  art  of  making  enemies. 

The  Reverend  Frank  Warren  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  a  thriving 
little  town  in  Ontario.  For  the  first  year 
or  so,  after  leaving  college,  he  worked  suc- 
cessfully as  a  missionary  in  Western  Can- 
ada and  had  then  accepted  a  call  to  this 
congregation.  The  Presbyterians  were  the 
most  numerous  and  well-to-do  of  the  four 
denominations  in  the  town,  and  they  pro- 
vided a  cosy  little  manse  for  their  minister. 
Here,  Frank  had  been  comfortably  estab- 
lished with  a  house-keeper  for  the  last  two 
years,  held  in  affection  ate  esteem  by  his 
people,  old  and  young  alike,  and  proving 
himself  entirely  worthy  of  their  confidence 
and  admiration. 

One  evening,  just  after  dinner,  he  had 
come  up  to  his  study,  intending  to  begin 
the  preparation  of  his  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing's sermon.  But  he  had  happened  on 
some  old  note  books  belonging  to  his  col- 
lege days,  and  as  he  now  sat  turning  over 
the  pages,  he  was  living  again  in  memory 
the  various  scenes  which  these  notes  record- 
ed. Suddenly  from  between  the  leaves 
there  dropped  a  folded  bit  of  paper.  Frank 
picked  it  up  from  the  desk,  opened  it,  and 
read  these  words: 

"Forgive  me!  I  must  do  as  Mother  says." 

With  a  start  of  recollection,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "Lillian!  I  had  forgotten  I  had  kept 
that.  Poor  little  girl !"  Then,  with  a  half  - 
whimsical  smile,  "and  poor  little  me!     It 


was  pretty  rough  on  us  both  at  the  time. 
I  wonder  where  she  is  now!  Married,  no 
doubt,  as  I  hope  to  be  soon." 

He  rose,  and  carried  the  bit  of  paper 
over  to  the  fire  place,  and  laid  it  upon  the 
coals.  Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  his  house-keeper  entered,  laid 
some  letters  on  the  desk,  and  withdrew. 
Frank  roused  himself  from  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  going  back  to 
his  chair,  went  through  his  evening  mail. 
When  he  opened  the  last  letter,  which  was 
in  an  unfamiliar  handwriting,  he  glanced 
at  the  signature,  then,  with  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  he  turned  to  the  first  page,  and 
read  nastily  through  to  the  end. 

As  he  read  his  expression  changed: 
Surprise,  pity,  indignation,  and  perplexity 
followed  one  another  in  swift  succession. 
He  went  through  the  letter  the  second 
time,  slowly,  then  fell  into  a  brown  study, 
from  which  he  at  length  emerged  with  a 
clearer  countenance,  having  evidently 
come  to  some  decision.  He  folded  up  the 
letter,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  left  the 
room  and  the  house. 

A  short  walk  brought  him  to  Dr.  Stan- 
field's  house.  As  he  rang  the  bell,  a  tall, 
graceful  girl  was  coming  down  the  stairs. 
She  hurried  forward,  and  opened  the  door. 

"Why,  Frank!"  she  said,  "This  is  a 
pleasant  surprise!  What  made  you  change 
your  mind?" 

Frank  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her. 

"I  came  to  have  a  talk  with  your  father, 
Ethel,  on  a  rather  important  matter,  and 
I  want  to  see  you  too — afterwards.  You 
were  going  out?" 

She"  lifted  her  hands  to  her  hat,  and 
withdrew  the  pins. 

"I  was/'  she  said,  smiling,  "but  I  have 
changed  my  mind."  Then  in  a  more  ser- 
ious tone,  "Father  is  in  the  library.  Will 
you  go  right  up?    T  shall  wait  for  you  in 
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the  parlor."  She  waved  her  hand  at  him. 
and  turned  into  the  parlor,  while  Frank 
ran  upstairs,  and  rapped  at  the  library 
door.  A  cheery  voice  called,  "Come  in." 
When  Dr.  Stanfield  saw  who  his  visitor 
was,  he  threw  down  his  paper  and  greeted 
him  heartily. 

"Well,  Frank,  glad  to  see  you:  Come 
right  over  to  the  fire.  You  must  have  just 
missed  Ethel.  It  is  not  five  minutes  since 
she  went  out." 

"I  met  Ethel  in  the  hall,  Dr.  Stanfield. 
She  has  changed  her  mind,  and  is  waiting 
for  me  in  the  parlor.  I  wished  to  have  a 
talk  with  you  first.  Can  you  spare  me  a 
few  minutes  of  your  valuable  time?" 

Dr.  Stanfield  looked  at  his  watch.  "I  can 
give  you  exactly  half  an  hour.  What  can 
I  do  for  you?" 

"I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  in  a  personal 
matter — something  which  has  just  turned 
up." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way 
I  can.  No  trouble  between  you  and  Ethel, 
I  suppose?" 

"Oh !  no,"  said  Frank,  "and  yet  it  con- 
cerns Ethel,  too,  in  a  way,  and  I  shall  want 
her  opinion  later.  I  shall  have  to  tell  you 
a  story,  Dr.  Stanfield." 

"That  sounds  interesting,"  remarked 
the  doctor. 

After  a  slight  pause,  Frank  began : 

"Ethel  is  acquainted  with  the  first  part 
of  my  story,  but  there  is  likely  to  be  a  se- 
quel, and  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
know  it.  During  my  last  year  at  College, 
I  became  engaged  to  a  charming  young 
girl,  but  our  happiness  was  short-lived,  for 
after  her  father's  death,  her  mother,  who. 
had  other  views  for  her  daughter,  sudden- 
ly interfered. 

"She  took  Liliian  abroad,  and  I  have 
never  seen  nor  heard  from  her  since.  A 
somewhat  strenuous  life  in  a  Western 
Mission  Field  gave  me  little  time  to  think 
of  my  own  wrongs,  so  gradually  the 
memory  of  them  faded,  and  when  I  met 
your  daughter,  my  hurt  was  completely 
healed.  If  I  thought  of  Lillian  Morrison 
at  all,  I  concluded  she  had  made  a  bril- 
liant marriage  long  before  this.  You 
may  imagine  my  surprise  then,  when  this 
evening  I  received  a  letter  from  her 
mother." 


Frank  drew  the  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and  handed  it  to  Dr.  Stanfield,  saying: 

"Will  you  please  read  it,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  I  ought  to  do." 

This  is  what  the  Doctor  read: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Warren : — 

"It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  your  ad- 
dress, when  the  Ontario  papers  are  con- 
stantly referring    to  the    popular    young 

minister  of  S .    The  hard  thing  was 

to  bring  myself  to  write  you  this  letter, 
for  I,  who  once  refused  you  my  daughter's 
hand,  now  come  to  ask  of  you  a  favor — to 
beg  you,  if  need  be,  to  grant  my  request. 

"I  have  been  a  proud  woman,  Mr.  War- 
ren, but  when  one's  only  child  lies  dying, 
nothing  else  matters,  and  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  bring  my  loved  one  even  a  few 
moments'  happiness. 

"Yes,  Lillian  is  dying,  and  I  fear — nay, 
I  believe — through  her  own  mother's 
fault.  Therein  lies  the  sting  of  it.  For 
Lillian  has  never  forgotten  you,  and  never 
ceased  to  care  for  you,  and  when  I  took 
it  upon  myself  to  separate  you  and  her  I 
did  a  cruel  thing.  God  knows  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  cruel.  I  loved  my  daughter, 
and  believed  it  was  for  her  good.  I  was 
ambitious  for  her,  and  determined  that  she 
should  have  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
that  wealth  could  give,  for  Lillian  was  fit 
to  grace  any  position  the  world  could  offer. 
Instead  of  that,  I  have  only  brought  pain 
and  suffering  upon  her  and  upon  myself. 

"You  know  when  we  left  Montreal  we 
went  abroad.  Lillian  became  a  great  fav- 
orite in  London  society,  and  was  invited 
everywhere.  She  was  always  gay  and 
cheerful  and  ready  for  every  excitement, 
but  I  know  now  that  her  lively  manner 
was  assumed  in  order  to  hide  the  grief 
which  was  eating  at  her  heart.  Her  nerv- 
ous system  could  not  long  stand  the  strain, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  she  broke  down. 
A  severe  illness,  lasting  for  months,  left 
her  almost  entirely  helpless,  and  a  mere 
shadow  of  her  former  self.  The  doctors 
could  do  nothing.  They  advised  change, 
and  we  have  travelled  from  one  health  re- 
sort to  another,  but  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement in  her  condition.  These  last 
few  months  she  has  been  growing  weaker, 
and  the  doctor  here  says  it  is  but  a  question 
of  a  few  days  now.  She  has  been  very 
sweet  and  patient,  but  I  knew  there  was 
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something  on  her  mind,  and  last  night  she 
confessed  to  a  longing  to  see  yon  once 
more.  Oh!  Mr.  Warren,  will  you  come? 
it  is  a  great  deal  to  ask  of  you,  but  your 
presence  would  bring  her  happiness  in  her 
last  hours,  and  I  believe  you  will  not  re- 
fuse this  request  of  a  broken-hearted 
mother. 

Clara  Morrison." 

"A  sad  letter/'  commented  the  Doctor, 
handing  it  back  to  Frank. 

"Of  course  there  is  only  one  thing  you 
can  do." 

"So,  I  think,"  said  Frank,  "but  we  must 
hear  what  Ethel  says." 

"Well,  it  is  not  every  girl  who  would 
send  her  lover  off  to  see  a  former  sweet- 
heart, even  if  she  were  dying,  but  if  I 
know  my  own  daughter,  she  will  agree 
with  us  that  it  is  your  duty." 

"Ethel  is  a  girl  in  a  thousand,"  Frank 
declared  fervently,  and  yet,  even  knowing 
that,  I  somehow  dislike  the  thought  of 
having  to  tell  her  about  it.  I  don't  know7 
why  1  should  feel  that  way,  but  I  do,  and 
I  was  wondering," — Frank  hesitated,  "if 
it  would  be  too  much " 

"To  ask  me  to  tell  her?"  broke  in  the 
Doctor.  "Why  of  course  I'll  do  that  much 
for  you,  and  I  think  I  understand  how 
you  feel.  Come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  rather 
a  curious  position  to  be  in,  and  if  it  were 
anyone  but  Ethel,  you  might  hesitate,  but 
Ethel  will  take  it  all  right,  you  will  see." 

"Thank  you,  Dr.  Stanfield.  Now,  if  I 
go,  1  shall  have  to  leave  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. The  time  is  short — a  question  of 
days,  the  doctor  says.  1  shall  be  obliged 
to  be  absent  one  Sunday,  possibly  two — " 

"Now,  don't  you  worry  about  that,"  in- 
terrupted the  doctor.  "I'll  call  a  meeting 
of  the  session  to-morrow,  and  we'll  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  supply." 

"I  see  you  are  determined  to  make  it  as 
easy  for  me  as  you  can,"  said  Frank,  smil- 
ing. "It  is  really  awfully  good  of  you. 
There  is  just  one  thing  more.  It  would 
be  better,  I  think,  that  no  one  but  Ethel 
and  yourself  should  know  just  where  and 
why  I  am  going — on  Ethel's  account,  you 
know." 

"That's  so,"  agreed  the  Doctor.     "No 

;  need  for  anyone  to  know.    I'll  inform  the 

[brethren  that  you  have  been  called  away 

unexpectedly  by  the    illness    of  a  friend, 


and  an  announcement  to  that  effect  can  be 
made  on  Sunday.     Will  that  do?" 

"Perfectly.  I  cannot  tell  you,  Dr.  Stan- 
field,  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  helpfulness." 

"That's  all  right,  Frank.  I  must  run 
now.  I'll  see  Ethel  on  my  way  out  and 
make/ her  acquainted  with  the  main  facts 
of  what  you  have  told  me.  Just  wait  here, 
and  I'll  send  her  up  to  you.  Good-bye! 
Do  give  those  poor  creatures  all  the  con- 
solation you  can,  and  wire  me  when  to  ex- 
pect you  back."  And  the  doctor  hurried 
from  the  room  and  down  the  stairs,  leaving 
the  library  door  open.  Frank  stood  listen- 
ing to  the  strains  of  Chopin's  Fifth  Noc- 
turne till  they  ceased  suddenly.  Then  he 
went  back  to  the  fireside  and  threw  himself 
into  one  of  the  comfortable  armchairs 
there. 

It  was  not  ten  minutes  before  Ethel  ap- 
peared. Coming  straight  over  to  him  she 
said: 

"Oh!  Frank,  that  poor,  poor  girl!  I  feel 
so  sorry  for  her." 

"Then  you  do  not  mind,  dear,  and  you 
think  I  ought  to  go  to  her?"  asked  Frank, 
as  he  drew  her  down  to  a  seat  beside  him 
in  the  wide  chair. 

She  turned  her  great  brown  eyes  upon 
him,  eyes  of  velvet  softness,  now  full  of 
tender  pity. 

"Mind!  Why  should  I?"  she  returned, 
simply.  "The  poor  little  thing  is  dying 
and  she  has  loved  you  and  wanted  you  ail 
these  years.  Let  us  give  her  a  few  hours 
happiness.  Surely  1  should  be  a  mean 
creature  if  I  could  begrudge  her  this.  It 
is  for  such  a  short  time,  and  our  happiness 
is  to  be  for  always." 

"How  noble  you  are,  dear — and  how 
sweet !  There  is  no  one  like  you !  .  .  . 
I. am  going  to  leave  Mrs.  Morrison's  letter 
with  you.  When  you  have  read  it,  des- 
troy it.  And  now  I  must  be  going,  as  I 
have  several  things  to  attend  to  before 
morning." 

They  went  down  the  stairs  together  to 
the  dimly-lighted  hall,  where  no  one  wit- 
nessed their  parting  but  the  little  bird 
which  came  out  of  the  clock  to  announce 
that  it  was  half -past  ten.  But  he  only 
cried,  "Cuckoo!"  once,  in  a  startled  tone, 
and  shut  his  little  door  again,  with  a  sud- 
den jerk. 
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It  was  evening  again,  nearly  two  weeks 
later,  and  Ethel  was  alone  in  the  library. 
Sb?  held  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  her  eyes 
frequently  wandered  from  the  page  to  the 
clock  which  stood  on  the  mantel.  For 
Frank  had  telephoned  that  afternoon  of 
his  return  to  town,  and  it  was  now  near 
the  hour  when  he  had  promised  to  be 
with  her.  She  rose  at  last  and  went  over 
to  the  table  to  lay  down  her  book.  Just 
then  the  door  bell  rang,  and  a  glad  light 
sprang  to  Ethel's  eyes,  but  she  remained 
quietly  standing  by  the  table  till  she 
heard  a  hurried  step  on  the  stair,  and 
Frank  stood  in  the  door  way.  Then  she 
held  out  her  hands — it  was  characteris- 
tic of  her  that  she  always  gave  him  both 
— and  Frank  came  over  and  took  them  in 
his  own,  and  so  they  stood  for  a  full 
minute  looking  into  each  other's  eyes. 
Then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  dropped  her 
hands,  and  turning,  walked  over  to  the 
fire.  She  followed  him,  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  and  said,  softly: 

"Do  you  know  you  have  not  kissed  me, 
Frank?" 

"There  is  something  I  must  tell  you 
first,"  he  replied. 

"No,  kiss  me  first,"  she  said. 

"Ethel,"  he  said,  in  a  strange  voice,  and 
he  turned  away  from  her,  "I  do  not  come 
back  to  you  just  the  same  as  when  I  went 
away." 

She  did  not  appear  to  hear  what  he  said, 
but  repeated: 

"Please  kiss  me,  Frank,"  and  coming 
round  in  front  of  him,  put  her  face  up 
close  to  his. 

He  did  not  resist  longer,  but  taking  her 
in  his  arms,  held  her  to  him  as  if  he  would 
never  let  her  go  again.  After  a  moment 
she  freed  herself,  and  said,  in  her  ordin- 
ary clear,  strong  tones,  "Now  sit  down 
there,"  pointing  to  her  father's  favorite 
armchair,  "and  tell  me  all  about  it,"  at 
the  same  time  drawing  up  a  low  stool,  and 
seating  herself  near  him. 

Frank  began: 

"You  understand  about  the  letters, 
Ethel.  I  had  no  opportunity  for  writing 
more  than  a  line  or  two  each  day — and 
there  were  things  I  could  not  write  about. 

"I  told  you  of  my  arrival,  and  of  how 
grateful  poor  Mrs.  Morrison  was  to  me  for 
coming.  But  Lillian !  Even  though  I  ex- 
pected it,  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  the 


change  in  her.  The  sight  would  have 
wrung  your  tender  heart,  Ethel.  That 
terrible  illness  had  left  her,  as  her  mother 
said,  almost  entirely  helpless;  she  could 
only  move  her  hands  and  her  head.  She 
had  retained  the  power  of  speech,  however, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  my  coming,  her 
mind  had  been  perfectly  clear  and  norm- 
al, but  the  day  after  my  arrival,  we  notic- 
ed a  peculiar  change.  She  had  lost  sight 
of  the  four  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
we  had  seen  one  another,  and  had  slipped 
back  to  the  days  of  our  engagement,  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  I  cared  for  her  still 
as  I  did  then.  But  there  was  something 
more,  Ethel,  and  this  made  it  harder  still 
— she  thought  that  I  had  come  there  for 
our  marriage.  What  could  I  do?  She 
oniy  had  two  or  three  days  at  the  most  to 
live,  and  you  had  told  me  to  make  her 
happy.  I  could  not  undeceive  her.  I  did 
not  think  you  would  want  me  to,  dear. 
And  so,  on  the  third  evening  after  my  ar- 
rival, the  sad  marriage  took  place." 

Frank  paused  a  moment,  but  Ethel  did 
not  speak,  nor  did  she  turn  her  head,  and 
her  face  was  hidden.    He  went  on. 

"It  seemed  to  be  all  she  had  been  wait- 
ing for.  From  the  moment  it  was  over, 
she  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  early  the  nexl 
morning  passed  away.  Ethel,  did  I  dc 
right?  I  think  if  you  had  been  there,  yor 
would  have  said  so.  Tell  me,  dear,  wil 
it  make  any  difference?"  and  Frank  lean- 
ed over  to  try  to  see  her  face. 

Then  Ethel  turned  to  him,  and  her  eyet 
were  full  of  tears. 

"Oh!  Frank,  why  should  it?  Did  yoi 
think  I  might  blame  you,  that  I  mighi 
turn  from  you  on  account  of  this?  Deal 
Lillian  was  dying.  It  was  not  a  real  mar 
riage.  She  was  never  your  wife.  No 
Frank,  you  are  mine.  You  were  min( 
even  tlhen,  and  I  love  and  honor  you  al 
the  more  for  your  noble  unselfishness 
Was  that  why  you  would  not  kiss  me?  Ah 
Frank,  I  understood  you  better  than  yoi 
understood  me.  I  knew  you  could  not  d( 
anything  unworthy,  and  that  you  lovec 
me  entirely." 

Frank  drew  her  sweet  face  nearer,  ant 
kissed  her  again,  tenderly,  reverently. 

"My  darling;"  he  said,  "great  is  tfy 
faith,  and  wonderful  thy  love.  God  mab 
me  worthy  of  both !" 


Clearing  $200.00  in  B.C.  Potatoes 


By  W.  J.  H.   Hamilton 


Note. — It  must  be  noted  that  the  writer  here  refers  to  the  Islands  Electoral 
Districts  in  B.C.  There  are  so  many  varying  conditions  in  this  province, 
that  the  man  who  is  looking  for  data  must  take  into  account  the  particular 
section  only  in  which  the  recommendations  are  made. — Editor. 


ATTENTION  has  been  attracted  this 
year  to  the  growing  of  the  potato, 
by  reason  of  the  excessive  prices 
prevailing  over  all  the  potato-eating  world. 
And  as  many  will  seek  for  the  best  infor- 
mation for  the  spring  cultivation,  I  sub- 
mit this  information  about  the  production 
of  this  crop  in  the  Islands  Electoral  Dis- 
trict of  British  Columbia.  The  same 
principles  apply  all  over.  Cultivation  is 
necessary  to  maintain  soil  moisture. 
Early  and  excessive  ridging  is  therefore 
to  be  tabooed. 

On  new  land,  which  generally  is  rich 
in  humus,  despite  the  surface  having  been 
burned  off,  almost  any  crop  can  be  grown, 
but  it  is  often  seeded  to  red  clover  for  two 
years,  or  a  heavy  crop  o^  peas  can  be 
grown. 

Either  of  these  crops  can  be  ploughed 
in  leaving  the  soil  rich  enough,  with  the 
aid  of  a  special  fertilizer,  for  a  heavy  crop 
of  potatoes,  with  which  the  rotation 
begins. 

Once  the  potatoes  are  dry,  fall  wheat,  if 
the  land  does  not  lie  wet  in  winter,  can 
be  sown,  say  1%  bushels  to  the  acre,  along 
with  10  pounds  red  clover,  which  thus 
gets  a  good  start  and  produces  a  heavy 
crop  of  hay  the  year  after  the  wheat. 

Red  clover  here  is  a  perennial  owing  to 
the  mild  winters,  so  the  following  season 
it  will  yield  another  and  even  heavier 
crop,  after  which  it  can  be  pastured  and 
a  good  dressing  of  manure  added  if  the 
soil  needs  it,  this  is  for  other  than  swamp 
soils  of  course. 

This  land  should  then  be  fall  ploughed, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  rotting  of  a  good  por- 
o 


tion  of  the  clover  roots,  and  then  the 
potatoes  again  take  up  their  place  the 
following  spring. 

We  have  thus  the  following  rotation : 
1st  year — Potatoes,    after  which   land   is 

seeded  to  fall  wheat  and  clover. 
2nd  year — Wheat 
3rd  year — Clover. 
4th  year — Clover  ploughed  under  in  fall. 

It  is  a  good  plan  occasionally  to  give 
a  light  dressing  of  lime  or  Kainit  to  the 
clover,  not  only  because  it  is  required  to 
build  up  the  plant  and  to  render  some 
of  the  fertilising  elements  available  for 
plant  food,  but  also  because  bacteria  suc- 
ceed best  in  a  slightly  alkaline  soil,  so  that 
those  producing  nitrogen,  which  are  found 
in  the  clover  root  nodules  are  encouraged 
and  stimulated.  When  the  clover  is 
ploughed  under,  along  with  the  top  dress- 
ing of  manure,  the  latter  also  offers  a 
home  for  these  bacteria  until  such  times 
as  the  clover  rotation  comes  again.  Mean- 
while the  decomposition  of  the  clover  ren- 
ders the  soil  slightly  acid,  which  has  a 
restraining  hand  on  bacteria,  checking 
risk  of  potato  scab,  besides  offering  the 
potato  that  form  of  fertilizer  best  adapted 
to  it. 

Special  Fertilizers. 

The  special  fertilizer  should  be  culti- 
vated into  the  soil  between  the  rows  of 
potatoes  and  should  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  seed. 

The  nitrate  contained  in  this  not  only 
supplies  nitrogen  to  the  growing  plant, 
but  helps  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  absorbing- 
dew  freely,  whilst  the  sulphate  of  potash 
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is  better  suited  to  the  potato  than  the 
muriate  (chloride)  as  it  does  not  tend  to 
produce  waxiness.  The  phosphate,  being- 
soluble,  is  also  readily  available. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  as  the 
nitrate  of  soda  is  very  soluble  it  must 
never  be  applied  in  fall  or  winter,  as  it 
will  leach  out  quickly.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  superphosphate  or 
potash,  so  that  if  an  excess  of  these,  over 
and  above  what  is  used  by  the  crop,  is  em- 
ployed it  will  not  be  wasted,  but  be  carried 
on  to  the  next  crop.  The  wheat  will  find 
the  soil  quite  rich  enough  after  this  treat- 
ment, so  no  manure  is  needed  for  this 
crop. 

This  rotation  is  practically  suitable  for 
those  who  are  not  too  well  supplied  with 
stable  manure,  since  a  good  crop  of  clover 
roots  ploughed  in  is  equal  to  15  or  16 
loads  of  manure  to  the  acre.  It  is  also 
well  adapted  to  this  climate. 

In  some  soils  the  time  may  come  when 
the  land  will  become  clover  sick.  Where 
this  happens  peas  or  hairy  vetch  may 
take  its  place  occasionally  in  the  rotation. 
Instead  of  sowing  wheat  and  clover  in  the 
fall,  peas  and  oats,  or  tares  and  oats  may 
be  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the  rotation 
shortened  a  year. 

Often  instead  of  fall  wheat,  spring 
wheat  or  other  grain  may  be  sown  in  the 
spring  with  clover.  Corn  also  may  some- 
times take  the  place  of  part  of  the  pota- 
toes, so  the  rotation  is  pretty  elastic. 

Large  Seed  the  Best. 

I  believe  in  medium  sized,  whole  pota- 
toes for  seed,  though  sets  from  large  ones 
cut  to  two  eyes  are  also  good.  In  every 
case  the  formaldehyde  treatment  should 
be  given  to  the  seed  to  prevent  scab. 

If  this  disease  once  gets  into  the  soil 
the  whole  rotation  is  upset,  for  the  infec- 
tion lasts  for  years,  and  it  also  attacks 
mangels  and  beets.  Consequently  if  this 
does  occur  corn  or  carrots,  or  some  other 
crop  to  which  the  soil  is  suited  should  be 
substituted. 

If  early  potatoes  are  grown,  buckwheat 
can  be  sown  as  a  catch  crop  after  these  are 
dry.    Early  potatoes  are  profitable  if  early 


enough,  but  the  market  gluts  easily,  and 
late  potatoes  have  brought  such  good  prices 
of  late  years  that  little  is  gained,  except 
perhaps  a  catch  crop,  and  the  distribution 
of  labor  over  a  longer  period. 

Cost  of  Growing  Potatoes. 

The  cost  of  the  potato  crop  I  figure  as 
follows : 

Seed  per  acre,  1,200  pounds $12  00 

Six   cultivations  at  $1.00 6  00 

Planting,  by  machine    1  50 

Fertilizer,     400      pounds,     with 

freight    6  00 

20  loads  manure,  only  part  con- 
sumed          16  00 

First  ploughing,  harvesting  and 

bags    15  00 

$56  50 

Add  to  this  the  cost  of  freight  per  ton 
$30.00  and  we  get  a  total  of  $86.50 
per  acre.  This  seems  pretty  high,  but 
labor  and  horse  hire  are  dear,  and  I  am 
figuring  on  labor  at  day  rates,  and  not 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  "mud  student" 
at  a  few  dollars  a  month. 

If  we  take  the  crop  in  good  soil  at  12 
tons  and  at  the  average  figure  of  $20.00 
per  ton  (often  exceeded)  we  get  a  profit  of 
$153.00  per  acre,  and,  in  a  season  like  the 
present,  with  a  smaller  vield  of  sav  10  ton 
at  $37.00  we  get  a  profit  of  $283.00. 

The  average  would  be  over  $200.00. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  here  that 
the  Burbank  potato,  at  one  time  about  our 
best  cropper,  especially  in  swamp  land, 
was  run  out  was  becoming  warty  and  mis- 
shapen. 

The  real  cause  of  this  has  been  want  of 
seed  selection,  distorted  tubers  that  were 
unmarketable  being  used. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  select  good 
seed  and  that  is  to  select  seed  from  the 
heaviest  yielding  roots,  where  all  the 
potatoes  on  the  root  selected  are  of  good 
shape. 

Remember  always  that  every  quality, 
good  and  bad,  is  hereditary  in  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  quite  as  much  as  in 
live  stock  or  in  humanity  itself. 


Canada's  Mountain  Parks 


Unsurpassed  Grandeur  of  the  Rockies 


By  Frank  Yeigh 


Canada's  system  of  Great  Mountain  Parks  and  Forest  Reserves  constitutes 
a  national  asset  of  incomputable  value.  Few  Canadians,  however,  are  familiar 
ivith  its  character  and  extent.  There  are  seven  great  national  parks  and  twen- 
ty-six forest  reserves  in  the  Dominion,  the  whole  comprising  a  region  "un- 
paralleled for  majestic  mountain  ranges,  immense  ice  caps  and  glaciers,  falls 
and  cascades/'  So  says  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh,  the  well-known  writer  and  lecturer 
on  Canadian  Travel  topics,  who  deals  extensively  with  our  Mountain  Parks  in 
the  accompanying  article. 


EVEN  as  Canada's  mountain  region  is 
a  heritage  of  hills  such  as  few  coun- 
tries possess,  so  her  vast    mountain 
parks,  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  are 
a  national  asset  of  incomputable  value. 

The  recent  setting  apart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  Forest  Reserve  calls  renewed  at- 
tention to  the  series  of  national  parks  and 
forest  reserves  formed,  with  commendable 
wisdom  and  foresight,  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  During 
the  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  of 
1911,  a  new  Forest  Reserves  and  Parks 
Act  was  passed,  covering  no  less  than 
twenty-four  parks  and  reserves,  with  an 
area  of  16,760,640  acres,  or  nearly  thirty 
thousand  square  miles — an  extent  of  coun- 
try more  than  equal  to  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick. 

These  hold  within  their  far-flung  boun- 
daries some  of  the  world's  grandest  scen- 


ery, while  conserving  the  sources  of  the 
great  rivers  that,  finding  their  birth  among 
the  snow  deposits  of  the  continental  water- 
shed, course  through  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
chewan. Life-giving  streams  they  are, 
making  habitable  and  productive  the  rich 
alluvial  leagues  of  the  prairie  and  carry- 
ing in  their  sweep  of  waters  untold  wealth 
for  unmeasured  years. 

Seven  National  Parks. 

Of  the  national  parks,  as  distinct  from 
forest  reserves,  there  are  seven,  namely: 
the  Rocky  Mountains  Park,  (Banff), 
with  1,800  square  miles;  the  Yoho  Na- 
tional Park,  of  560  square  miles;  Glacier 
Park,  468  square  miles;  Jasper  Park,  1,- 
000  square  miles;  Elk  Island  Park,  16 
square  miles,  the  Buffalo  Park,  101,760 
acres;  and  Waterton  Lakes  Park,  13 V2 
square  miles.  In  addition,  there  are  twen- 
ty-six Dominion  Forest  Reserves,  number- 
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ing  six  in  Manitoba,  four  in  Saskatche- 
wan, six  in  Alberta  and  ten  in  British 
Columbia. 

Reserves  and  Parks  combined  constitute 
a  region  probably  unparalleled  for  majes- 
tic mountain  ranges,  immense  ice  caps  and 
glaciers,  falls  and  cascades,  from  the  noble 
Takkakaw,  with  its  leap  of  1,460  feet,  to  a 
multitude  of  smaller  falls  no  less  beauti- 
ful; white  crested  rivers  rushing  through 
canyon  depths,  forests  of  limitless  extent, 
alpine  meadows  carpeted  with  a  wealth  of 
wild  flower  and  plant  life,  and  a  wild  life 
in  bear  and  deer,  in  mountain  lion,  sheep 
and  goat,  in  marmot  and  porcupine  and 
many  another  four-footed  denizen  of  the 
unpeopled  spaces.  Within  these  magnifi- 
cent areas  is  to  be  found  a  vast  play- 
ground, where,  during  the  season,  ideal 
climatic  conditions  exist,  and  where  na- 
ture is  revealed  in  all  her  variant  moods 
of  storm  and  clear  sky,  of  shower  and  rain- 
bow spanning  lofty  peaks,  of  sunrise  and 
sunset  that  flood  the  scene  with  a  glow  of 
glory. 

The  New  Reserves  Act. 

The  Forest  Reserves  and  Parks  Act  of 
the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1911,  views 
all  the  park  reservations  as  forest  reserves, 
under  restrictions  as  to  surface  occupation 
and  regulations  and  as  to  the  protection  of 


streams  and  timber.  The  Act  in  question 
differs  from  former  legislation  in  that  any 
portion  of  the  area  included  in  the  forest 
reserves  may  be  placed  under  the  addition- 
al restrictions  or  provisions  which  would 
enable  any  particular  area  to  be  used  as  a 
park  or  pleasure  resort.  It  further  con- 
tains an  advanced  policy  regarding  utili- 
zation of  timber  for  the  use  of  settlers,  and 
the  reforestation  or  continued  forestation 
of  the  land,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  then 
Miuister  of  the  Interior,  "The  economic 
utilization  of  the  timber  which  is  useful 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  repro- 
duction of  timber  so  that  there  will  be  a 
continuous  supply."  The  new  regulations 
further  safeguard  park  and  reserve  for 
their  use,  in  perpetuity,  of  the  people  for 
purposes  of  recreation,  with  no  further 
places  of  business  than  what  may  be  neces- 
sary. All  forest  reserves,  in  addition,  un- 
der the  new  Act,  may  be  constituted  game 
preserves — no  homesteading  will  be  per- 
mitted, and  no  private  ownership  or  alien- 
ation of  surface  rights  will  be  allowed. 

This  great  sixteen-million  acre  sweep  of 
country  contains,  moreover,  natural  re- 
sources of  minerals  and  timber  of  a  value 
undreamed  of.  Waterpower  sites  alone  ex- 
ist by  the  score  if  not  by  the  hundreds, 
and  on  the  foothills  are  immense  stretches 
of  grazing  lands.    Every  Canadian  will  re- 


A  scene  in  Jasper  Park,  Yellowhead  Pass 
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In  the  Heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 


joice  that  such  a  wide  stretch  of  country 
is  safe  for  all  time  in  this  our  Switzerland 
from  alienation  by  private  ownership  and 
the  hope  that  even  greater  areas  will,  in 
the  near  future,  be  brought  under  similar 
government  control. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  Forest  Reserve  is 
the  official  name  of  the  recent  reservation. 
The  setting  apart  of  this  three  million 
acre  area,  completes,  along  with  previous 
reservations,  the  withdrawal  from  settle- 
ment or  exploitation  of  practically  the  en- 
tire eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  the  United  States  boundary  to  a  point 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  Edmonton;  or 
an  area  of  350  miles  long  and  from  ten  to 
fifty  miles  in  width — one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  mountain  park  area  in  the 
world. 

The  reserving  of  such  an  expanse  of 
territory  is  specially  important  because  it 
is  in  part  a  timbered  area  lying  alongside 
of  a  prairie  country  hundreds  of  miles  in 
extent  wmich  is  almost  devoid  of  trees.  The 
forest,  consisting  of  pine,  spruce,  fir  and 
other  species,  clothes  the  mountains  to  a 
height  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet.  A  large  part 
of  this  watershed  has  suffered  severely  by 
fire  in  the  past,  but  in  most  places  the  na- 
tural reproduction  is  abundant,  and  proper 
protection  in  the  future  from  fire  will  go 
far  towards  re-establshing  the  forests. 


Importance  of  Conservation. 

The  Conservation  Commission  of  Can- 
ada has  been  quick  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  this  governmental 
policy.  As  its  chairman,  Hon.  Clif- 
ford Sifton,  says,  "I  need  not  point 
out  the  necessities  of  the  great  Prov- 
inces of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in  this 
matter.  The  rivers  that  water  these  prov- 
inces take  their  rise  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  If  the  forest  is  abso- 
lutely removed  from  these  slopes — as  it 
will  be  in  a  very  short  time  (less  than  a 
generation  if  not  protected) — it  goes  with- 
out saying  we  will  have  nothing  but  de- 
structive floods  in  the  spring  and  practi- 
cally no  w7ater  at  all  in  the  summer.  The 
continued  production  of  the  great  Prov- 
inces of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan depends  absolutely,  in  my  judgment, 
upon  the  preservation  of  these  forests.  And 
that  can  only  be  done  by  making  the 
whole  eastern  slope  a  permanent  reserva- 
tion, as  has  happily  nowT  been  done." 

The  ranges  that  form  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  our  mountain  land  are  strikingly 
beautiful  as  viewed  from  the  prairie.  Half 
a  hundred  miles  away,  their  serrated  sum- 
mits stand  out  in  striking  relief  against  the 
farther  sky.    The  cliff-enclosed  valleys  in- 
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A  Scene    in  the  Congar  Caves,  Selkirk  Mountain  Park. 


vite  exploration  as  the  heights  lure  the 
mountain  climber  to  this  marvellous  sea 
of  hills. 

The  Banff  Reservation. 

The  world  now  knows  of  Banff  and  its 
National  Park  Reservation,  its  official  title 
of  "The  Rocky  Mountains  Park"  being 
less  well  known.  The  visitors  during  a 
single  season  approximate  a  hundred 
thousand,  hailing  from  every  continent 
and  country.  Banff  has,  indeed,  become  a 
recognized  stopping  place  on  the  world- 
encircling  travel  route,  and  the  rotundas 
of  its  hotels  are  the  rendevous  of  a  cosmo- 
politan throng  of  sight-seers  and  globe- 
trotters. 

Nor  will  Banff  disappoint  the  pilgrim. 
The  entrance  into  its  heart  of  beauty, 
through  the  rocky  ramparts  of  the  Kanan- 
askis  Pass,  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme, 
made  doubly  so  by  the  transition  from  the 
journey  across  the  plains  of  three  great 
provinces. 

Nature  kindly  provided  the  valley  of 
the  Bow  River  as  a  right-of-way  into  and 
through  the  Park,  within  whose  bounds 
are  found  scores  of  ranges  and  half  a  hun- 
dred noble  peaks  in  the  Three  Sisters  and 


Cascade,  in  Rundle  and  Edith,  and  many 
another,  with  a  glimpse  to  the  south  of  the 
Matterhorn  pinnacle  of  Mount  Assini- 
boine,  "a  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the 
hills." 

The  Banff  Park  contains  almost  every 
type  of  mountain  scenery — the  matchless 
lakes  among  the  clouds — Louise,  Mirror 
and  Agnes — high  above  Laggan,  with 
their  sheltering  giants  of  the  Cordillerean 
range.  Roads  and  trails  and  waterways 
admit  of  extended  exploration.  An  excel- 
lent highway  now  connects  Banff  with 
Calgary  on  the  east,  providing  a  path  for 
the  ubiquitous  motor  car.  A  new  road  is 
being  built  from  Banff  to  Laggan,  35 
miles,  and  a  branch  road  is  contemplated 
from  Castle  Mountain,  westward  to  Ver- 
milion Pass,  which  will  connect  with  one 
constructed  by  the  British  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment from  the  Columbia  Valley  to  the 
British  Columbia  boundary  line.  It  is  in- 
tended that  a  road  will  eventually  be  open- 
ed to  the  Pacific  coast,  constituting  a  mo- 
tor route  of  outstanding  extent  and  inter- 
est. 

Other  trails  lead  to  winsome  Lake  Lou- 
ise and  the  wonder  valleys  of  Paradise  and 
the  Ten  Peaks.     Of  all  the  delightful  pos- 
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sibilities  of  the  Park,  none  excel  the  sheer 
joy  of  "hitting  the  trail"  with  a  sturdy 
little  Albertan  broncho  as  a  mount  and 
good  company  as  a  fill-up  to  comradeship 
and  human  intercourse. 

Near  the  village  of  Banff  the  animal 
life  of  the  mountains  may  be  studied  at 
close  hand.  Nearly  a  hundred  specimens 
are  within  the  wire-fenced  run.  Splendid 
buffalo  and  deer,  goats  and  sheep  and 
antelope  roam  at  large  in  the  enclosure, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  all  the  national 
parks  are  becoming  game  preserves.  The 
Banff  enclosure  has  the  only  full-grown 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep  in  captivity.  Wild 
animal  life  is  now  more  frequently  seen 
near  Banff.  The  apparently  inaccessible 
cliffs  are  still  the  haunt  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  and  goat,  while  Bruin, 
brown  and  shaggy,  lives  an  undisturbed 
life  amid  the  sheltering  hills,  and  an  oc- 
casional swift-footed  antelope  wanders  at 
will  over  pass  and  pasture. 

The  Government  Museum  at  Banff — 
the  "Little  University  in  the  Hills"  as  it 
has  been  characterized,  contains  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  specimens  of  big  game 
and  lesser  mammals,  and  of  fish  and  game 
life,  while  the  herbarium  suggests  the  bo- 
tanical and  geological  riches  of  the  land, 
and  the  aviary  adds  to  the  manifold  at- 
tractions of  the  little  capital  city  of  the 


Park.  When  winter  sports  are  more  fully 
developed,  as  is  gradually  being  done, 
Banff  will  be  more  than  ever  an  all-the- 
year  around  centre  of  attraction. 

The  rustic  home  of  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Canada,  occupying  an  elevated  site  on  the 
slope  of  Sulphur  Mountain,  suggests  the 
excellent  work  of  that  new  but  thriving 
organization.  Annual  summer  camps  are 
held  within  the  Banff  and  other  parks, 
when  hundreds  of  nature  lovers  spend  a 
few  delectable  days  among  the  hills,  many 
of  whom  indulge  in  that  king  of  sports, 
mountain  climbing,  and  drink  in  some- 
thing of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  a 
land  of  glacier-sheathed  mountains,  of 
mirroring  lakes  and  deep-hearted  woods — 
a  land  where  eidelweiss  and  heather,  for- 
get-me-nots and  wood  anemones,  blue-bells 
and  ferns  convert  the  valleys  into  flower 
gardens,  making  it  a  world  in  which  it  is 
good  to  live. 

The  Yoho  Park  Reserve. 

Adjoining  the  Banff  Park  reservation 
on  the  west  is  the  Yoho  Park  Reserve,  of 
828  square  miles,  another  remarkable  al- 
pine tract,  including  the  Yoho  Valley  and 
the  towering  ranges  of  the  continental  wat- 
er-shed. Carriage  roads  have  been  built 
from  Field  into  the  Valley,  and  pictur- 
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esque  trails  make  possible  the  exploration 
of  one  of  the  most  attractive  regions  in 
the  West,  Falls  abound,  ranging-  from 
the  lofty  Takkakaw,  whose  leap  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  feet  makes  it  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  continent,  and  the  Laugh- 
ing and  Twin  Falls,  to  wild  little  unnam- 
ed cataracts,  rushing  tumultuously  to  join 
the  waters  of  the  Yoho  river.  Alpine 
meadows  nestle  under  the  lee  of  towering 
rock  walls  and  beside  the  winding  trails, 
and  everywhere  superb  views  are  obtain- 
able of  the  mighty  rim  of  mountains.  At 
one  point  on  the  upper  trail  the  entire 
fifteen  miles  of  the  Yoho  canyon  is  sud- 
denly revealed  at  a  glimpse,  with  its  per- 
pendicular rock  walls  dropping  a  sheer 
thousand  feet,  and  along  the  bed  of  the 
valley  a  shining  streak  of  silver  denotes 
the  circuitous  course  of  the  Yoho  River 
flowing  toward  the  Kicking  Horse  Can- 
yon and  River.  To  traverse  the  tree-lin- 
ed avenue  to  Emerald  Lake,  to  climb  the 
steep  ascent  to  Emerald  Glacier  and  Sum- 
mit Lake,  to  follow  the  meanderings  of 
the  Upper  Trail  to  the  head  of  the  Valley 
and  the  Wapta  Glacier,  to  camp  by  the 
Yoho  and  within  sound  of  the  Laughing 
Falls,  to  feast  eye  and  mind  and  spirit  on 
the  surrounding  panorama,  is  to  fill  the 
hours  so  full  of  satisfaction  as  to  ensure 


the    sweetest  of  memories  for  all  the  other 
hours  of  a  mortal  span  of  life. 

In  Glacier  Park. 

Journeying  still  further  westward  the 
transition  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Selkirk? 
brings  the  traveler  to  Glacier  Park,  where 
Mount  Sir  Donald  reigns  as  the  Alpine 
monarch  and  where  the  Illecillewaet  and 
Asulkan  Glaciers  represent  what  is  left  of 
the  great  ice  caps  of  a  past  age.  Here. 
again,  trails  have  been  cut  in  every  direc- 
tion. One  of  the  recently  made  ones  in- 
volves a  journey  of  fifteen  miles  to  the 
Cougar  Caves  and  Rogers  Pass.  This  pony 
route  to  the  caverns  is  one  of  constant  sur- 
prises. Vision  after  vision  of  near  and 
distant  peaks  hold  the  eye  in  thrall  as  the 
ascent  is  made,  and  as  Mount  Sir  Donald 
seems  to  tower  higher  and  higher,  making 
pygmies  of  the  buttressing  foothills. 

In  one  direction  the  fifty-mile  course 
of  the  Illecillewaet  Valley  comes  within 
view,  tiny  puffs  of  steam  and  smoke  re- 
vealing trains"  that  are  curiously  toy-like 
in  perspective.  No  less  beautiful  is  the 
Cougar  Valley,  guarded  by  the  four-peak- 
ed Cougar  Mountain,  opposite  which  is  the 
cave  world,  with  its  wierd  rock  caverns 
eaten  out  by  water  erosion  during  incon- 
ceivable centuries.     To     plunge     from  a 


Buffalo  Pai-k  at  Wainwright,  Alberta. 
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Mount  Rundle,  Rocky  Mountains  National  Park,  Banff. 


world  of  sunlight,  and  a  realm  of  the  mag- 
nificent in  nature  into  subterranean  dark- 
ness is  in  itself  a  sensational  change  of 
scene,  while  the  roar — now  distant — now 
near — of  the  imprisoned  waters,  leaping, 
in  successive  Niagaras  to  lower  levels, 
makes  doubly  awesome  the  journey  down 
the  steepest  of  ladders  and  over  log  bridges 
to  Infernos  and  Chambers  many. 
Strange  limestone  walls  thrust  themselves 
forward  as  if  scenes  in  a  theatre,  their 
faces  bearing  curious  carvings  in  which 
inanimate  nature  imitates  the  world  of 
nature  in  growth.  Lofty  ceilings,  omy 
dimly  shown  by  the  flickering  lamps,  leap 
into  more  substantial  form  with  the  burn- 
ing of  magnesium  wires,  the  rock  crystals 
throwing  back  a  glittering  response.  Hours 
may  be  spent  in  following  the  erratic 
course  of  the  hidden  torrent  through 
chambers  of  blackness,  and  when  emerg- 
ence is  finally  made  into  the  arena  of  the 
sunlit  world,  one  welcomes  and  appreci- 
ates anew  sun  and  sky  and  grass-carpeted 
earth.  And  when  the  trail  route  is  fol- 
lowed to  Bear  River  and  over  the  Hermit 
Range,  when  massive  Cheops  is  encircled 
and  Sir  Donald  again  sweeps  into  line  of 


vision,  the  wonders  of  Glacier  Park  are  re- 
impressed  on  the  mind. 

The  Waterton  Lakes  Park  Reserve  in 
the  Kootenay  Lake  country  of  Southern 
British  Columbia,  while  one  of  the  smal- 
lest reserves  in  area,  including  only  fifty- 
four  square  miles,  is  yet  one  of  the  most 
charming  sections  of  Canadian  mountain 
country.  Nothing  more  beautiful  in  lake 
and  mountain  scenery  can  be  imagined, 
and  a  sail  over  the  blue  water  of  the  chain 
of  Kootenay  lakes  is  reminiscent  of  the 
English  Lake  district  or  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  excepting  that  the  nature  fram- 
ing of  the  Canadian  picture  is  on  a  more 
colossal  scale.  Busy  mining  towns  and 
rich  working  mines  dot  the  banks  of  the 
lakes  and  line  the  radiating  valleys. 
Bench  lands  have  been  converted  into 
fruit  farms  and  ranches,  and  on  even- 
hand  are  evidences  of  prosperity  amid 
scenes  of  sylvan  beauty  of  lake  and  awe- 
inspiring  hills. 

Beautiful  Jasper  Park  Reserve. 

If  all  reports  be  true,  and  the  adjectives 
do  not  call  for  discounts,  Jasper  Park  Re- 
serve— another  of  Canada's  newest  moun- 
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The  accompanying  map  shows  roughly  the  location  of  some  of  the  great  mountain  parks  in  the 
Dominion.  These  parks  are  already  settled  and  established.  Surrounding  some  of  them  are 
extensive  Reserves  which  have  not  yet  been  opened  up. 


tain  playgrounds  of  5,000  square  miles — 
is  an  almost  entirely  unexplored  territory, 
and  a  region  of  unrivaled  alpine  scenery 
which  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
will  soon  make  accessible.  Through  the 
heart  of  the  park  runs  the  Athabasca 
River,  enclosed  on  either  side  by  stately 
peaks,  whose  snow-sheeted  summits  make 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  nature  canvas. 
The  prairie  stretches  bordering  the  mighty 
stream  constitute  a  picturesque  valley  that 
adds  a  note  of  variety  to  the  wonderful 
landscape. 

The  towering  hills  of  Jasper  Park  rise 
above  the  watershed  of  a  continent  where- 
in are  the  headwaters  of  five  great  rivers: 
the  Saskatchewan,  the  Athabasca,  the 
Thompson,  the  Columbia  and  the  Fraser 
—two  flowing  eastward  and  irrigating  the 
great  plains;  three  chiselling  their  course 
westward  until,  overcoming  nature's  great- 


est obstacles,  they  lose  their  life  in  the 
Pacific.  Around  one  on  every  hand  are 
the  giant  ice  caps  that  feed  the  quintette 
of  streams  and  their  innumerable  glacial 
tributaries ;  above  one  rise  the  titanic  rock 
masses  of  mountains,  while  near  at  hand, 
blue-watered  tarns  and  white-sprayed  cas- 
cades, alplands  alive  with  flowers  and  val- 
leys that  call  to  their  recesses,  make  Jasper 
Park  a  wonderland  of  wild  beauty,  having 
near  its  western  boundary  Canada's  highest- 
peak  in  Mount  Robson,  13,700  feet  high, 
and,  as  a  near  neighbor,  Mount  Alberta, 
13,500  feet  high.  "It  is  my  belief,"  says 
the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Parks  of 
Canada,  "that  Jasper  Park  will  eventually 
outstrip  all  others  in  the  Dominion  in  im- 
portance, and  when  the  natural  resources 
are  looked  into  and  developed  it  will  be- 
come a  source  of  perpetual  revenue  to  the 
country."     During  the  summer  of  1911  a 
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topographical  survey  party,  under  Mr. 
Arthur  0.  Wheeler,  F.R.G.S.,  was  at  work 
mapping  out  more  fully  this  new  park  in 
the  hills. 

This  vast  and  unsubdued  alpine  world 
of  the  north,  hitherto  remote  as  it  has 
been,  has  yet  an  atmosphere  of  history 
and  legend  created  by  red  man  and  half- 
breed,  by  voyageur  and  coureur  du  bois, 
by  fur  trader  and  factor,  and  more  recently 
by  the  lonely  prospector  and  explorer. 
Within  its  spacious  boundaries  has  been 
epitomized  the  evolution  of  the  great  lone- 
land  of  prairie  and  mountain  such  as 
marks  other  regions  of  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Athabasca  are  the 
ruins  of  Jasper  House  and  Henry  House, 
old  trading  posts 
of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  and  North- 
west Trading 
Companies  in  the 
days  when  a  re- 
lentless mercantile 
war  existed  be- 
tween the  two. 
Little  did  old  Jas- 
per Hawes,  the 
Hudson's  Bay 
trader  of  1800, 
dream  that  he 
should  be  immor- 
talized a  century 
after  by  having 
the  region  in 
which  he  had  his 
headquarters  nam- 
ed after  him,  or 
that  a  transcon- 
tinental railway 
would  lay  its 
tracks  of  steel 
where  only  tracks 
of  mountain 
ponies  or  wild 
game  had  been 
?een.  And  as 
little  did  William 
Henry,  the  North- 
west Fur  Com- 
pany man  of  a 
hundred  y,e  a  r  s 
ago,  when  he 
chose  his  charm- 
ing site  for  a  trad- 


ing station  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Atha- 
basca, forecast  that  his  own  company  was 
doomed  to  disappear  or  that  the  trail  to 
his  log  cabin  would  be  a  route  for  the 
prospector  and  the  railway  engineer,  as  the 
advance  guard  of  a  stream  of  travel  soon 
to  flow  through  the  Pass  of  the  Yellow- 
head. 

Hard  by  the  deserted  cabins  are  the 
farms  of  a  few  plucky  pioneers  who,  un- 
deterred by  the  isolation  and  loneliness. 
have  successfully  engaged  in  agriculture 
where  crop  failures  are  unknown,  thanks 
to  the  mild  climate  made  by  the  chinook 
winds.  But  as  all  these  parks  are  reserved 
from  settlement,  these  squatters  have, 
with  one  exception,  been  compensated,  and 
have  taken  up  land  outside  the  park. 


In  the  Yoho  Valley,  Yoho  Mountain  Pass. 
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Patches  of  mature  green  timber  mark 
the  valley,  but  they  are  only  remnants  of 
the  once  great  forest  that  existed.  With 
the  future  protection  and  natural  repro- 
duction of  the  pine  and  spruce,  reforesta- 
tion may  in  a  measure  repair  the  damage 
of  the  fierce  fires  of  former  days,  the  last 
occuring  at  the  time  of  the  Yukon  rush. 

Nature  has  further  provided  Jasper 
Park  with  extensive  hot  springs  on  Piddle 
Creek,  the  waters  carrying  a  distinctly 
sulphurous  odor  and  taste,  and  reaching 
a  temperature  of  127  degrees.  To  reach 
the  springs  at  present  involves  a  hard 
day's  travel  over  muskeg  and  windfalls, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  along  the 
valley  of  the  creek,  under  overhanging 
cliffs  and  beneath  snow-covered  moun- 
tains, make  ample  amends  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  reaching  it. 

A  patrol  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mount- 
ed Police,  as  well  as  four  Dominion  game 
wardens,  have  been  established  in  the 
park,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  and  of  the  game,  especially 
mountain  sheep  and  goat,  which  were 
threatened  by  unlawful  killing. 

An  Unique  Buffalo  Park. 

A  governmental  reservation,  unique  in 
area  and  purpose,  is  Buffalo  Park,  located 
near  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  divisional 
point  of  Wainwright,  120  miles  east  of 
Edmonton.  This  stretch  of  typical  rolling 
prairie  country  is  the  home  of  Canada's 
great  buffalo  herd  of  one  thousand,  com- 
prising practically  all  of  the  bisons  left 
in  a  part  of  the  continent  where  they  once 
roamed  in  herds  of  thousands.     110,000 


acres  has  been  enclosed  by  a  fourteen- 
strand  wire  fence,  no  less  than  severty- 
three  miles  in  length,  sufficiently  high  to 
safely  hold  the  big  animals.  This  fine, 
new  prairie  park  is  dotted  by  many  lakes 
that  give  it  a  park-like  appearance.  As  in 
former  days,  so  now  it  is  an  ideal  grazing 
ground  for  buffalo  in  a  wild  state,  and 
where  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  their 
speedy  natural  increase.  The  action  of 
the  Dominion  Government  in  securing  the 
famous  Pablo  herd  of  Montana,  and  thus 
saving  the  animal  from  extinction,  is  a 
highly  commendable  one,  with  the  result 
that  Canada  now  possesses  the  last  great 
herd  of  these  lordly  beasts.  The  interest- 
ing fact  has  been  noted  that  game  near 
Buffalo  Park,  when  disturbed,  will  fly 
over  the  wire  fence  and  settle  in  the  park 
for  protection. 

Elk  Island  Park. 

One  of  the  comparatively  little  reserva- 
tions is  the  Elk  Island  Park,  of  16  square 
miles,  located  at  Lamont,  in  the  Beaver 
Hills,  some  forty  miles  east  of  Edmonton. 
It  was  originally  acquired  by  the  Alberta 
Provincial  Government  as  a  forest  and 
game  preserve.  Under  the  present  policy 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Parks, 
a  small  number  of  buffalo  are  kept  as  a 
nucleus  of  another  herd,  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  elk  and  deer. 

One  may  repeat  the  hope  that  the  new 
Government  will  continue  and  extend  the 
policy  of  its  predecessor  in  the  matter  of 
National  Mountain  Parks  and  forest  re- 
servations. It  will  prove  an  investment 
that  will  yield  through  the  coming  years 
rich  dividends  and  the  best  of  results. 
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Joy  but  a  day  ago  ceased  utterance, 

And  from  the  barren  hall  we  went  in  gloom ; 

Yet,  lo,  in  one  brief  night  starts  Hope  to  bloom. 
Tiptoe  upon  the  tomb  of  circumstance ! 

— Philip  Becker  Goetz  in  February  Ainslee's. 


Smoke  Bellew 


By  Jack  London 


The  Stampede  to  Squaw  Creek 


TALE  THREE.* 


Two  months  after  Smoke  Bellew  and 
Shorty  went  after  moose  for  a  grubstake, 
they  were  back  in  the  Elkhorn  saloon  at 
Dawson.  The  hunting  was  done,  the 
meat  hauled  in  and  sold  for  two  dollars 
and  a  half  a  pound,  and  between  them 
they  possessed  three  thousand  dollars  in 
gold  dust  and  a  good  team  of  dogs.  They 
had  played  in  luck.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  gold  rush  had  driven  the  game 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  into  the  moun- 
tains, they  had  within  half  that  distance 
bagged  four  moose  in  a  narrow  canyon. 

The  mystery  of  the  strayed  animals 
was  no  greater  than  the  luck  of  their 
killers,  for  within  the  day  four  famished 
Indian  families,  reporting  no  game  in 
three  days'  journey  back,  camped  be- 
side them.  Meat  was  traded  for  starving 
dogs,  and  after  a  week  of  feeding  Smoke 
and  Shorty  harnessed  the  animals  and 
began  freighting  the  meat  to  the  eager 
Dawson  market. 

The  problem  of  the  two  men  now  was 
to  turn  their  gold-dust  into  food.  The 
current  price  for  flour  and  beans  was  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  pound,  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  find  a  seller.  Dawson  was 
in  the  throes  of  famine.  Hundreds  of 
men,  with  money  but  no  food,  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.  Many 
had  gone  down  the  river  on  the  last 
water,    and    many     more     with     barely 


enough  to  last,  had  walked  the  six  hun- 
dred miles  over  the  ice  to  Dyea. 

Smoke  met  Shorty  in  the  warm  saloon, 
and  found  the  latter  jubilant. 

"Life  ain't  no  punkins  without  whis- 
key an'  sweetenin',"  was  Shorty's  greet- 
ing as  he  pulled  lumps  of  ice  from  his 
thawing  moustache  and  flung  them  rattl- 
ing on  the  floor.  "An'  I  sure  just  got  eight- 
een pounds  of  that  same  sweetin'.  The 
geezer  only  charged  three  dollars  a 
pound  for  it.    What  luck  did  you  have?" 

"I,  too,  have  not  been  idle,"  Smoke 
answered  with  pride.  "I  bought  fifty 
pounds  of  flour.  And  there's  a  man  up 
on  Adam  Creek  says  he'll  let  me  have 
fifty  pounds  more  to-morrow." 

'"Great!  We'll  sure  live  till  the 
river  opens.  Say,  Smoke,  them  dogs  of 
ourn  is  the  goods.  A  dog-buyer  offered 
me  two  hundred  apiece  for  the  five  of 
them.  I  told  him  nothin'  doin'.  They 
sure  took  on  class  when  they  got  meat 
to  get  outside  of;  but  it  goes  against  the 
grain,  feedin'  dog-critters  on  grub  that's 
worth  two  and  half  a  pound.  Come  on 
an'  have  a  drink.  I  just  got  to  celebrate 
them  eighteen  pounds  of  sweetenin'."  _ 

Several  minutes  later,  as  he  weighed  in 
on  the  gold-scales  for  the  drinks,  he  gave 
a  start  of  recollection. 

"I  plum  forgot  that  man  I  was  to  meet 
in  the  Tivoli.  He's  got  some  spoiled  bacon 
he'll  sell  for  a  dollar  an'  a  half  a  pound. 


Tale  IV;    "Shorty  Dreams  "  will  appear  in  April. 
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We  can  feed  it  to  the  dogs  an'  save  a  dol- 
lar a  day  on  each's  board  bill.    So  long." 

"So  long,"  said  Smoke.  "I'm  goin'  to 
the  cabin  an'  turn  in." 

Hardly  had  Shorty  left  the  place,  when 
a  fur-clad  man  entered  through  the  double 
storm-doors.  His  face  lighted  at  sight  of 
Smoke,  who  recognized  him  as  Breck,  the 
man  whose  boat  he  had  run  through  the 
Box  Canyon  and  White  Horse  Rapids. 

"I  heard  you  were  in  town,"  Breck  said 
hurriedly,  as  they  shook  hands.  "Been 
looking  for  you  for  half  an  hour.  Come 
outside,  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

Smoke  looked  regretfully  at  the  roar- 
ing, red-hot  stove. 

"Won't  this  do?" 

"No;  it's  important.     Come  outside." 

As  they  emerged,  Smoke  drew  off  one 
mitten,  lighted  a  match,  and  glanced  at 
the  thermometer  that  hung  beside  the 
door.  He  remittened  his  naked  hand 
hastily,  as  if  the  frost  had  burnt  him. 
Overhead  arched  the  flaming  aurora  bore- 
alis,  while  from  all  Dawson  arose  the 
mournful  howling  of  thousands  of  wolf- 
dogs. 

"What  did  it  say?"  Breck  asked. 

'Sixty  below."  Kit  spat  experimentally, 
and  the  spittle  crackled  in  the  air.  "And 
the  thermometer  is  certainly  working.  It's 
falling  all  the  time.  An  hour  ago  it  was 
only  fifty- two.  Don't  tell  me  it's  a  stam- 
pede.^ 

"It  is,"  Breck  whispered  back  cautious- 
ly, casting  anxious  eyes  about  in  fear  of 
some  other  listener.  "You  know  Squaw 
Creek — empties  in  on  the  other  side  the 
Yukon  thirty  miles  up." 

"Nothing  doing  there,"  was  Smoke's 
judgment.  "It  was  prospected  years  ago." 

"So  were  all  the  other  rich  creeks. 
Listen  :  It's  big.  Only  eight  to  twenty  feet 
to  bedrock.  There  won't  be  a  claim  that 
don't  run  to  half  a  million.  It's  a  dead 
secret.  Two  or  three  of  my  close  friends 
let  me  in  on  it.  I  told  my  wife  right  away 
that  I  was  going  to  find  you  before  I  start- 
ed. Now  so  long.  My  pack's  hidden 
down  the  bank.  In  fact,  when  they  told 
me  they  made  me  promise  not  to  pull 
out  until  Dawson  was  asleep.  You  know 
what,  it  means  if  you're  seen  with  a  stam- 
peding outfit.  Get  your  partner  and  fol- 
low. You  ought  to  stake  fourth  or  fifth 
claim    from    Discovery.      Don't    forget — 


Squaw  Creek.     It's  the  thirJ   after   you 
pass  Swede  Creek." 

II. 

When  Smoke  entered  the  little  cabin  on 
the  hillside  back  of  Dawson,  he  heard  a 
heavy  familiar  breathing, 

"Aw,  go  to  bed,"  Shorty  mumbled,  as 
Smoke  shook  his  shoulder.  "I'm  not  on  the 
night  shift,"  was  his  next  remark,  as  the 
rousing  hand  became  moT,e  vigorous.  "Te1! 
your  troubles  to  the  barkeeper." 

"Kick  into  your  clothes,"  Smoke  said. 
"We've  got  to  stake  a  couple  of  claims." 

Shorty  sat  up  and  started  to  explode, 
but  Smoke's  hand  covered  his  mouth. 

</Ssh!"  Smoke  warned.  "It's  a  big 
strike.  Don't  wake  the  neighborhood. 
Dawson's  asleep." 

"Huh!  You  got  to  show  me.  Nobody 
tells  anybody  about  a  strike,  of  course  not. 
But  ain't  it  plum  amazin'  the  way  every- 
body hits  the  trail  just  the  same?" 

"Squaw  Creek,"  Smoke  whispered. 
"It's  right.  Breck  gave  me  the  tip.  Shal- 
low bedrock.  Gold  from  the  grass-rooTs 
down.  Come  on.  We'll  sling  a  couple 
of  light  packs  together  and  pull  out. 

Shorty's  eyes  closed  as  he  lapsed  back 
into  sleep.  The  next  moment  his  blankets 
were  swept  off  of  him. 

"If  you  don't  want  them,  I  do,"  Smoke 
explained. 

Shorty  followed  the  blankets  and  began 
to  dress. 

"Goin'  to  take  the  dogs?"  he  asked. 

"No.  The  trail  up  the  creek  is  sure  to 
be  unbroken,  and  we  can  make  better  time 
without  them." 

"Then  I'll  throw  'em  a  meal,  which  '11 
have  to  last  'em  till  we  get  back.  Be  sure 
you  take  some  birch-bark  and  a  candle." 

Shorty  opened  the  door,  felt  the  bite  of 
the  cold,  and  shrank  back  to  pull  down 
his  ear-flaps  and  mitten  his  hands. 

Five  minutes  later  he  returned,  sharply 
rubbing  his  nose. 

"Smoke,  I'm  sure  opposed  to  makin' 
this  stampede.  It's  colder  than  the  hinges 
of  hell  a  thousand  years  before  the  first 
fire  was  lighted.  Besides,  it's  Friday  the 
thirteenth,  an'  we're  goin'  to  trouble  as 
the  sparks  flv  upward." 

With  small  stampeding  packs  on  their 
backs,  they  closed  the  door  behind  them 
and  started  down  the  hill.     The  display 
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of  the  aurora  borealis  had  ceased,  and 
only  the  stars  leaped  in  the  great  cold, 
and  by  their  uncertain  light  made  traps 
for  the  feet.  Shorty  floundered  off  a  turn 
of  the  trail  into  deep  snow,  and  raised  his 
voice  in  blessing  of  the  date  of  the  week 
and  month  and  year. 

"Can't  you  keep  still?"  Smoke  chided. 
"Leave  the  almanac  alone.  You'll  have 
all  Dawson  awake  and  after  us." 

"Huh!  See  the  light  in  that  cabin? 
And  in  that  one  over  there?  An'  hear 
that  door  slam?  Oh,  sure  Dawson's  asleep. 
Them  lights?  Just  bury  in'  their  dead. 
They  ain't  stampedin',  betcher  life  they 
ain't." 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  hill  and  were  fairly  in  Dawson,  lights 
were  springing  up  in  the  cabins,  doors 
were  slamming,  and  from  behind  came  the 
sound  of  many  moccasins  on  the  hard- 
packed  snow.  Again  Shorty  delivered 
himself. 

"But  it  beats  hell  the  amount  of  mourn- 
ers there  is." 

They  passed  a  man  who  stood  by  the 
path  and  was  calling  anxiously  in  a  low 
voice:     "Oh,  Charley;  get  a  move  on." 

"See  that  pack  on  his  back,  Smoke? 
The  graveyard's  sure  a  long  ways  off  when 
the  mourners  got  to  pack  their  blankets." 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  main 
street  a  hundred  men  were  in  line  behind 
them,  and  while  they  sought  in  the  decep- 
tive starlight  for  the  trail  that  dipped 
down  the  bank  to  the  river,  more  men 
could  be  heard  arriving.  Shorty  slipped 
and  shot  down  the  thirty-foot  chute  into 
the  soft  snow.  Smoke  followed,  knock- 
ing him  over  as  he  was  rising  to  his  feet. 

"I  found  it  first,"  he  gurgled,  taking 
off  his  mittens  to  shake  the  snow  out  of 
the  gauntlets. 

The  next  moment  they  were  scrambling 
wildly  out  of  the  way  of  the  hurtling 
bodies  of  those  that  followed.  At  the  time 
of  the  freeze-up,  a  jam  had  occurred  at 
this  point,  and  cakes  of  ice  were  up-ended 
in  snow-covered  confusion.  After  several 
hard  falls,  Smoke  drew  out  his  candle  and 
lighted  it.  Those  in  the  rear  hailed  it 
with  acclaim.  In  the  windless  air  it  burn- 
ed easily,  and  he  led  the  way  more 
quickly. 

"It's  a  sure  stampede,"  Shorty  decided. 
"Or  might  all  them  be  sleepwalkers?" 


"We're  at  the  head  of  the  procession  at 
any  rate,"  was  Smoke's  answer. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Mebbe  that's  a 
firefly  ahead  there.  Mebbe  they're  all  fire- 
flies— that  one,  an'  that  one.  Look  at 
'em!  Believe  me,  they  is  whole  strings 
of  processions  ahead." 

It  was  a  mile  across  the  jams  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Yukon,  and  candles  flickered 
the  full  length  of  the  twisting  trail.  Be- 
hind them,  clear  to  the  top  of  the  bank 
they  had  descended,  were  more  candles. 

"Say,  Smoke,  this  ain't  no  stampede. 
It's  a  exode-us.  They  must  be  a  thousand 
men  ahead  of  us  an'  ten  thousand  behind. 
Now  you  listen  to  your  uncle.  My  medi- 
cine's good.  When  I  get  a  hunch  it's  sure 
right.  An'  we're  in  wrong  on  this  stam- 
pede.    Let's  turn  back  an'  hit  the  sleep." 

"You'd  better  save  your  breath  if  you 
intend  to  keep  up,"  Smoke  retorted 
gruffly. 

"Huh !  My  legs  is  short,  but  I  slog  along 
slack  at  the  knees  an'  don't  worry  my 
muscles  none,  an'  I  can  sure  walk  every 
piker  here  off  the  ice." 

And  Smoke  knew  he  was  right,  for  he 
had  long  since  learned  his  comrade's 
phenomenal  walking  powers. 

"I've  been  holding  back  to  give  you  a 
chance,"  Smoke  jeered. 

"An'  I'm  plum  troddin'  on  your  heels. 
If  you  can't  do  better,  let  me  go  ahead 
and  set  pace." 

Smoke  quickened,  and  was  soon  at  the 
rear  of  the  nearest  bunch  of  stampeders. 

"Hike  along,  you,  Smoke,"  the  other 
urged.  "Walk  over  them  unburied  dead. 
This  ain't  no  funeral.  Hit  the  frost  like 
you  was  goin'  somewheres." 

Smoke  counted  eight  men  and  two  wo- 
men in  this  party,  and  before  the  way 
across  the  jam-ice  was  won,  he  and  Shorty 
had  passed  another  party  twenty  strong. 
Within  a  few  feet  of  the  west  bank,  the 
trail  swerved  to  the  south,  emerging  from 
the  jam  upon  smooth  ice.  The  ice,  how- 
ever, was  buried  under  several  feet  of  fine 
snow.  Through  this  the  sled-trail  ran,  a 
narrow  ribbon  of  packed  footing  barely 
two  feet  in  width.  On  either  side  one 
sank  to  his  knees  and  deeper  in  the  snow. 
The  stampeders  they  overtook  were  reluc- 
tant to  give  way,  and  often  Smoke  and 
Shorty  had  to  plunge  into  the  deep  snow, 
and  by  supreme  efforts  flounder  past. 
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Shorty  was  irrepressible  and  pessimistic. 
When  the  stampeders  resented  being  pass- 
ed, he  retorted  in  kind. 

" What's  you  hurry?"  one  of  them 
asked. 

"What's  yours?"  he  answered.  "A 
stampede' come  down  from  Indian  River 
yesterday  afternoon  an'  beat  you  to  it. 
They  ain't  no  claims  left." 

"That  being  so,  I  repeat,  what's  your 
hurry?" 

"Who?  Me?  I  ain't  no  stampeder.  I'm 
workin'  for  the  Government.  I'm  on 
official  business.  I'm  just  traipsin'  along 
to  take  the  census  of  Squaw  Creek." 

To  another,  who  hailed  him  with: 
"Where  away,  little  one?  Do  you  really 
expect  to  stake  a  claim?"  Shorty  ans- 
wered : 

"Me?  I'm  the  discoverer  of  Squaw 
Creek.  I'm  just  comin'  back  from  re- 
cordin'  so  as  to  see  no  blamed  chechaquo 
jumps  my  claim." 

The  average  pace  of  the  stampeders  on 
the  smooth  going  was  three  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour.  Smoke  and  Shorty  were 
doing  four  and  a  half,  though  sometimes 
they  broke  into  short  runs  and  went 
faster. 

"I'm  going  to  travel  your  feet  clean  ofT, 
Shorty,"  Smoke  challenged. 

"Huh  I  I  can  hike  along  on  the  stumps 
an'  wear  the  heels  off  your  moccasins. 
Though  it  ain't  no  use.  I've  been  figger- 
in'.  Creek  claims  is  five  hundred  feet. 
Call  'em  ten  to  the  mile.  They's  a  thou- 
stand  stampeders  ahead  of  us,  an'  that 
creek  ain't  no  hundred  miles  long.  Some- 
body's goin'  to  get  left,  an'  it  makes  a  noise 
like  you  an'  me." 

Before  replying,  Smoke  let  out  an  un- 
expected link  that  threw  Shorty  half  a 
dozen  fe«rt  in  the  rear. 

"If  you  saved  your  breath  and  kept 
up,  we'd  cut  down  a  few  of  that  thou- 
sand," he  chided. 

"Who?  Me?  If  you'd  get  outa  the 
way  I'd  show  you  a  pace  wThat  is." 

Smoke  laughed,  and  let  out  another 
link.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  adventure 
had  changed.  Through  his  brain  was 
running  a  phrase  of  the  mad  philosopher 
— "the  transvaluation  of  values."  In 
truth,  he  was  less  interested  in  staking  a 
fortune  than  in  beating  Shorty.  After  all, 
be  concluded,  it  wasn't  the  reward  of  the 


game,  but  the  playing  of  it  that  counted. 
Mind,  and  muscle,  and  stamina,  and  soul 
were  challenged  in  a  contest  with  this 
Shorty,  a  man  who  had  never  opened  the 
books  and  who  did  not  know  grand  opera 
from  rag-time,  nor  an  epic  from  a  chil- 
blain. 

"Shorty,  I've  got  you  skinned  to  death. 
I've  reconstructed  every  cell  in  my  body 
since  I  hit  the  beach  at  Dyea.  My  flesh  is 
as  stringy  as  whipcords,  and  as  bitter  and 
mean  as  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.  A  few 
months  ago  I'd  have  patted  myself  on  the 
back  to  write  such  words,  but  I  couldn't 
have  written  them.  I  had  to  live  them 
first,  and  now  that  I'm  living  them  there's 
no  need  to  write  them.  I'm  the  real,  bit- 
ter, stinging  goods,  and  no  scrub  of  a 
mountaineer  can  put  anything  over  on 
me  without  getting  it  back  compound. 
Now,  you  go  ahead  and  set  pace  for  half 
an  hour.  Do  your  worst,  and  when  you're 
all  in  I'll  go  ahead  and  give  you  half  an 
hour  of  the  real  worst." 

"Huh !"  Shorty  sneered  genially.  "An' 
him  not  dry  behind  the  ears  yet..  Get 
outa  the  way  an'  let  your  father  show  you 
some  goin'." 

Half-hour  by  half-hour  they  alternated 
in  setting  pace.  Nor  did  they  talk  much. 
Their  exertions  kept  them  warm,  though 
their  breath  froze  on  their  faces  from  lips 
to  chin.  So  intense  was  the  cold  that  they 
almost  continually  rubbed  their  noses  and 
cheeks  with  their  mittens.  A  few  minutes 
cessation  from  this  allowed  the  flesh  to 
grow  numb,  and  then  most  vigorous  rub- 
bing was  required  to  produce  the  burning 
prickle  of  returning  circulation. 

Often  they  thought  they  had  reached 
the  lead,  but  always  they  overtook  more 
stampeders  who  had  started  before  them. 
Occasionally  groups  of  men  attempted  to 
swing  in  behind  to  their  pace,  but  invari- 
ably they  were  discouraged  after  a  mile  or 
two  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  to 
the  rear. 

"We've  been  out  on  trail  all  winter," 
was  Shorty's  comment.  "An'  them  geez- 
ers, soft  from  layin'  around  their  cabins, 
has  the  nerve  to  think  they  can  keep  our 
stride.  Now,  if  they  was  real  sour-doughs 
it'd  be  different.  If  there's  one  thing  a 
sour-dough  can  do  it's  sure  walk." 

Once,  Smoke  lighted  a  match  and 
glanced  at  his  watch.    He  never  repeated 
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it,  for  so  quick  was  the  bite  of  the  frost 
on  his  bared  hands  that  half  an  hour 
passed  before  they  were  again  comfortable. 

"Four  o'clock/'  he  said,  as  he  pulled  on 
his  mittens,  "and  we've  already  passed 
three  hundred." 

"Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight," 
Shorty  corrected.  "I  ben  keepin'  count. 
Get  out  the  way,  stranger.  Let  somebody 
stampede  that  knows  how  to  stampede." 

This  latter  was  addressed  to  a  man,  evi- 
dently exhausted,  who  could  no  more  than 
stumble  along  and  who  blocked  the  trail. 
This,  and  one  other,  were  the  only  played- 
out  men  they  encountered,  for  they  were 
very  near  to  the  head  of  the  stampede. 
Nor  did  they  learn  till  afterward  the  hor- 
rors of  that  night.  Exhausted  men  sat 
down  to  rest  by  the  way  and  failed  to  get 
up  again.  Seven  were  frozen  to  death, 
while  scores  of  amputations  of  toes,  feet, 
and  fingers  were  performed  in  the  Dawson 
hospitals  on  the  survivors.  For  of  all 
nights  for  a  stampede,  the  one  to  Squaw 
Creek  occurred  on  the  coldest  night  of.  the 
year.  Before  morning  the  spirit  ther- 
mometers at  Dawson  registered  seventy  de- 
grees below  zero.  The  men  composing  the 
stampede,  with  few  exceptions,  were  new- 
comers in  the  country  who  did  not  know 
the  way  of  the  cold. 

The  other  played-out  man  they  found 
a  few  minutes  later,  revealed  by  a  streamer 
of  aurora  borealis  that  shot  like  a  search- 
light from  horizon  to  zenith.  He  was  sit- 
ting on  a  piece  of  ice  beside  the  trail. 

"Hop  along,  sister  Mary,"  Shorty  greet- 
ed him.  "Keep  movin'.  If  you  sit  there 
you'll  freeze  stiff." 

The  man  made  no  response,  and  they 
stopped  to  investigate. 

"Stiff  as  a  poker,"  was  Shorty's  verdict. 
"If  you  tumbled  him  over  he'd  break." 

"See  if  he's  breathing,"  Smoke  said,  as, 
with  bared  hand,  he  sought  through  furs 
and  woollens  for  the  man's  heart. 

Shorty  lifted  one  ear-flap  and  bent  to 
the  iced  lips. 

"Nary  breathe,"  he  reported. 

"Nor  heart-beat,"  said  Smoke. 

He  mittened  his  hand  and  beat  it  vio- 
lently for  a  minute  before  exposing  it  to 
the  frost  to  strike  a  match.  It  was  an 
old  man,  incontestably  dead.  In  the 
moment  of  illumination,  they  say  a  long- 
grey  beard,  massed  with  ice  to  the  nose, 


cheeks  that  were  white  with  frost,  and 
closed  eyes  with  frost-rimed  lashes  frozen 
together.     Then  the  match  went  out. 

"Come  on,"  Shorty  said,  rubbing  his 
ear.  "We  can't  do  nothin'  for  the  old 
geezer.  An'  I've  sure  frosted  my  ear. 
Now  all  the  blamed  skin  '11  peel  off  and 
it  '11  be  sore  for  a  week." 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  a  flaming 
ribbon  spilled  pulsating  fire  over  the  hea- 
vens, they  saw  on  the  ice  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead  two  forms.  Beyond,  for  a 
mile,  nothing  moved. 

"They're  heading  the  procession," 
Smoke  said,  as  darkness  fell  again.  "Come 
on,  let's  get  them." 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  not  yet  hav- 
ing overtaken  the  two  in  front,  Shorty 
broke  into  a  run. 

"If  we  catch  'em  we'll  never  pass  'em," 
he  panted.  "Lord,  what  a  pace  they're 
hittin'.  Dollars  to  doughnuts  they're  no 
chechaquos.  They're  the  real  sour-dough 
variety,  you  can  stack  on  that." 

Smoke  was  leading  when  they  finally 
caught  up,  and  he  was  glad  to  ease  to  a 
walk  at  their  heels.  Almost  immediately 
he  got  the  impression  that  the  one  nearer 
him  was  a  woman.  How  this  impression 
came,  he  could  not  tell.  Hooded  and 
furred,  the  dark  form  was  as  any  form; 
yet  there  was  a  haunting  sense  of  fami- 
liarity about  it.  He  waited  for  the  next 
flame  of  the  aurora,  and  by  its  light  saw 
the  smallness  of  the  moccasined  feet.  But 
he  saw  more — the  walk;  and  knew  it  for 
the  unmistakable  walk  he  had  once  re- 
solved never  to  forget. 

"She's  a  sure  goer,"  Shorty  confided 
hoarsely.     "I'll  bet  it's  an  Indian." 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Gastell,"  Smoke 
addressed. 

"How  do  you  do,"  she  answered,  with  a 
turn  of  the  head  and  a  quick  glance. 
"It's  too  dark  to  see.    Who  are  you?" 

"Smoke." 

She  laughed  in  the  frost,  and  he  was 
certain  it  was  the  prettiest  laughter  he  had 
ever  heard. 

"And  have  you  married  and  raised  all 
those  children  you  were  telling  me  about?" 
Before  he  could  retort,  she  went  on :  "How 
many  chechaquos  are  there  behind?" 

"Several  thousand,  I  imagine.  We 
passed  over  three  hundred.  And  they 
weren't  wasting  any  time." 
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"It's  the  old  story,"  she  said  bitterly. 
"The  new-comers  get  in  on  the  rich 
creeks,  and  the  old-timers  who  dared  and 
suffered  and  made  this  country,  get  noth- 
ing. Old-timers  made  this  discovery  on 
Squaw  Creek — how  it  leaked  out  is  the 
mystery — and  they  sent  word  up  to  all  the 
old-timers  on  Sea  Lion.  But  it's  ten  miles 
farther  than  Dawson,  and  when  they  ar- 
rive they'll  find  the  creek  staked  to  the 
sky-line  by  the  Dawson  chechaquos.  It 
isn't  right,  it  isn't  fair,  such  perversity  of 
luck." 

"It  is  too  bad,"  Smoke  sympathized. 
"But  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  what  you  are 
going  to  do  about  it.  First  come,  first 
served,  you  know." 

"I  wish  I  could  do  something,"  she 
flashed  back  at  him.  "I'd  like  to  see  them 
all  freeze  on  the  trail,  or  have  everything 
terrible  happen  to  them,  so  long  as  the 
Sea  Lion  stampede  arrived  first." 

"You've  certainly  got  it  in  for  us,  hard," 
he  laughed. 

"It  isn't  that,"  she  said  quickly.  "Man 
by  man,  I  know  the  crowd  from  Sea  Lion, 
and  they  are  men.  They  starved  in  this 
country  in  the  old  days,  and  they  worked 
like  giants  to  develop  it.  I  went  through 
the  hard  times  on  the  Koyokuk  with  them, 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  And  I  was  with 
them  in  the  Birch  Creek  famine,  and  in 
the  Forty-Mile  famine.  They  are  heroes, 
and  they  deserve  some  reward,  and  yet 
here  are  thousands  of  green  softlings,  who 
haven't  earned  the  right  to  stake  anything, 
miles  and  miles  ahead  of  them.  And 
now,  if  you'll  forgive  my  tirade,  I'll  save 
my  breath,  for  I  don't  know  when  you 
and  all  the  rest  may  try  to  pass  dad  and 
me." 

No  further  talk  passed  between  Joy  and 
Smoke  for  an  hour  or  so,  though  he 
noticed  that  for  a  time  she  and  her  father 
talked  in  low  tones. 

"I  know  'm  now,"  Shorty  told  Smoke. 
"He's  old  Louis  Gastell,  an'  the  real  goods. 
That  must  be  his  kid.  He  come  into  this 
country  so  long  ago  they  ain't -nobody 
can  recollect,  an'  he  brought  the  girl  with 
him,  she  only  a  baby.  Him  an'  Bettles 
was  tradin'  partners,  an'  they  ran  the  first 
dinkey  little  steamboat  up  the  Koyokuk." 

"I  don't  think  we'll  try  to  pass  them," 
Smoke  said.  "We're  at  the  head  of  the 
stampede,  and  there  are  only  four  of  us." 


Shorty  agreed,  and  another  hour  of 
silence  followed,  during  which  they  swung 
steadily  along.  At  seven  o'clock,  the 
blackness  was  broken  by  a  last  display  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  which  showed  to  the 
west  a  broad  opening  between  snow-clad 
mountains. 

"Squaw  Creek!"  Joy  exclaimed. 

"Goin'  some,"  Shorty  exulted.  "We 
oughtn't  to  ben  there  for  another  half 
hour  to  the  least,  accordin'  to  my  reckon- 
in'.    I  must  'a  ben  spreadin'  my  legs." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Dyea  trail, 
baffled  by  ice- jams,  swerved  abruptly  across 
the  Yukon  to  the  east  bank.  And  here 
they  must  leave  the  hard-packed,  main- 
traveled  trail,  mount  the  jams,  and  fol- 
low a  dim  trail,  but  slightly  packed,  that 
hovered  the  west  bank. 

Louis  Gastell,  leading,  slipped  in  the 
darkness  on  the  rough  ice,  and  sat  up, 
holding  his  ankle  in  both  his  hands.  He 
struggled  to  his  feet  and  went  on,  but  at 
a  slower  pace  and  with  a  perceptible  limp. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  abruptly  halted. 

"It's  no  use,"  he  said  to  his  daughter. 
"I've  sprained  a  tendon.  You  go  ahead 
and  stake  for  me  as  well  as  yourself." 

"Can't  we  do  something?"  Smoke  asked. 

Louis  Gastell  shook  his  head. 

"She  can  stake  two  claims  as  well  as 
one.  I'll  crawl  over  to  the  bank,  start  a 
fire,  and  bandage  my  ankle.  I'll  be  all 
right.  Go  on,  Joy.  Stake  ours  above  the 
discovery  claim;  it's  richer  higher  up." 

"Here's  some  birch  bark,"  Smoke  said, 
dividing  his  supply  equally.  "We'll  take 
care  of  your  daughter." 

Louis  Gastell  laughed  harshly. 

"Thank  you  just  the  same,"  he  said. 
"But  she  can  take  care  of  herself.  Follow 
her  and  watch  her." 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  lead?"  she  'asked 
Smoke,  as  she  headed  on.  "I  know  this 
country  better  than  you." 

"Lead  on,"  Smoke  answered  gallantly, 
"though  I  agree  with  you  it's  a  darn 
shame  all  us  chechaquos  are  going  to  beat 
that  Sea  Lion  bunch  to  it.  Isn't  there 
some  way  to  shake  them?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"We  can't  hide  our  trail,  and  they'll 
follow  it  like  sheep." 

After  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  she  turned 
sharply  to  the  west.  Smoke  noticed  that 
they  were  going  through  unpacked  snow, 
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but  neither  he  nor  Shorty  observed  that 
the  dim  trail  they  had  been  on  still  led 
south.  Had  they  witnessed  the  subsequent 
procedure  of  Louis  Gastell,  the  history  of 
the  Klondike  would  have  been  written 
differently ;  for  they  would  have  seen  that 
old-timer,  no  longer  limping,  running  with 
his  nose  to  the  trail  like  a  hound,  following 
them.  Also,  they  would  have  seen  him 
trample  and  widen  the  turn  to  the  fresh 
trail  they  had  made  to  the  west.  And, 
finally,  they  would  have  seen  him  keep 
on  the  old  dim  trail  that  still  led  south. 

A  trail  did  run  up  the  creek,  but  so 
slight  was  it  that  they  continually  lost  it 
in  the  darkness.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  Joy  Gastell  was  willing  to  drop  into 
the  rear  and  let  the  two  men  take  turns  in 
breaking  a  way  through  the  snow.  This 
slowness  of  the  leaders  enabled  the  whole 
stampede  to  catch  up,  and  when  daylight 
came,  at  nine  o'clock,  as  far  back  as  they 
could  see  was  an  unbroken  line  of  men. 
Joy's  dark  eyes  sparkled  at  the  sight. 

"How  long  since  we  started  up  the 
creek?"  she  asked. 

"Fully  two  hours,"  Smoke  answered. 

"And  two  hours  back  makes  four,"  sne 
laughed.  "The  stampede  from  Sea  Lion 
is  snved." 

A  faint  suspicion  crossed  Smoke's  mind, 
ar- !  he  stopped  and  confronted  her. 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  said. 

"You  don't?  Then  I'll  tell  you.  This 
is  Norway  Creek.  Squaw  Creek  is  the  next 
to  the  south." 

Smoke  was  for  the  moment  speechless. 

"You  did  it  a  purpose?"  Shorty  de- 
manded. 

"I  did  it  to  give  the  old-timers  a 
chance." 

She  laughed  mockingly.  The  men 
grinned  at  each  other  and  finally  joined 
her. 

"I'd  lay  you  across  my  knee  an'  give 
you  a  wallopin',  if  women  folk  wasn't  so 
scarce  in  this  country,"  Shorty  assured  her. 

"Your  father  didn't  sprain  a  tendon, 
but  waited  till  we  were  out  of  sight  and 
then  went  on?"  Smoke  asked. 

She  nodded. 

"And  you  were  the  decoy?" 

Again  she  nodded,  and  this  time 
Smoke's  laughter  rang  out  clear  and  true. 
It  was  the  spontaneous  laughter  of  a  frank- 
ly beaten  man. 


"Why  don't  you  get  angry  with  me?" 
she  queried  ruefully.  "Or — or  wallop 
me?" 

"Well,  we  might  as  well  be  startin' 
back,"  Shorty  urged.  "My  feet's  gettin' 
cold  standin'  here." 

Smoke  shook  his  head. 

"That  would  mean  four  hours  lost.  We 
must  be  eight  miles  up  this  creek  now,  and 
from  the  look  ahead  Norway  is  making 
a  long  swing  south.  We'll  follow  it,  then 
cross  over  the  divide  somehow  and  tap 
Squaw  Creek  somewhere  above  Discovery." 
He  looked  at  Joy.  "Won't  you  come  along 
with  us?  I  told  your  father  we'd  look 
after  you." 

"I—."  She  hesitated.  "I  think  I 
shall,  if  you  don't  mind."  She  was  look- 
ing straight  at  him,  and  her  face  was  no 
longer  defiant  and  mocking.  "Really, 
Mr.  Smoke,  you  make  me  almost  sorry  for 
what  I  have  done.  But  somebody  had  to 
save  the  old-timers." 

"It  strikes  me  that  stampeding  is  at 
best  a  sporting  proposition." 

"And  it  strikes  me  you  two  are  very 
game  about  it,"  she  went  on,  then  added 
with  the  shadow  of  a  sigh :  "What  a  pity 
you  are  not  old-timers." 

For  two  hours  more  they  kept  to  the 
frozen  creek-bed  of  Norway,  then  turned 
into  a  narrow  and  rugged  tributary  that 
flowed  from  the  south.  At  mid-day  they 
began  the  ascent  of  the  divide  itself.  Be- 
hind them,  looking  down  and  back,  they 
could  see  the  long  line  of  stampeders 
breaking  up.  Here  and  there,  in  scores  of 
places,  thin  smoke-columns  advertised  the 
making  of  camps. 

As  for  themselves,  the  going  was  hard. 
They  wallowed  through  snow  to  their 
waists,  and  were  compelled  to  stop  every 
few  yards  to  breathe.  Shorty  was  the  first 
to  call  a  halt. 

"We  ben  hittin'  the  trail  for  over  twelve 
hours,"  he  said.  "Smoke,  I'm  plum  wil- 
lin'  to  say  I'm  good  an'  tired.  An'  so  are 
you.  An'  I'm  free  to  shout  that  I  can 
sure  hang  on  to  this  here  passar  like  a 
starvin'  Indian  to  a  hunk  of  bear  meat. 
But  this  poor  girl  here  can't  keep  her  legs 
no  time  if  she  don't  get  something  in  her 
stomach.  Here's  where  we  build  a  fire. 
What  d'ye  say?" 

So  quickly,  so  deftly  and  methodically, 
did  they  go  about  making  a  temporary 
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camp,  that  Joy,  watching  with  jealous 
eyes,  admitted  to  herself  that  old-timers 
could  not  do  it  better.  Spruce  boughs, 
with  a  spread  blanket  on  top,  gave  a  foun- 
dation for  rest  and  cooking  operations. 
But  they  kept  away  from  the  heat  of  the 
fire  until  noses  and  cheeks  had  been  rubbed 
cruelly. 

Smoke  spat  in  the  air,  and  the  re- 
sultant crackle  was  so  immediate  and  loud 
that  he  shook  his  head. 

"I  give  it  up,"  he  said.  "I've  never 
seen  cold  like  this." 

"One  winter  on  the  Koyokuk  it  went  to 
eighty-six  below,"  Joy  answered.  ''It's  at 
least  seventy  or  seventy-five  right  now,  and 
I  know  I've  frosted  my  cheeks.  They're 
burning  like  fire." 

On  the  steep  slope  of  the  divide  there 
was  no  ice,  while  snow,  as  fine  and  hard 
and  crystalline  as  granulated  sugar,  was 
poured  into  the  gold-pan  by  the  bushel 
until  enough  water  was  melted  for  the 
coffee.  Smoke  fried  bacon  and  thawed 
biscuits,  Shorty  kept  the  fuel  supplied  and 
tended  the  fire,  and  Joy  set  the  simple 
table  composed  of  two  plates,  two  cups, 
two  spoons,  a  tin  of  mixed  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a  tin  of  sugar.  When  it  came  to  eat- 
ing, she  an'd  Smoke  shared  one  set  be- 
tween them.  They  ate  out  of  the  same 
plate  and  drank  from  the  same  cup. 

It  was  nearly  two  in  the  afternoon  when 
they  cleared  the  crest  of  the  divide  and 
began  dropping  down  a  feeder  of  Squaw 
Creek.  Earlier  in  the  winter  some  moose 
hunter  had  made  a  trail  up  the  canyon — 
that  is,  in  going  up  and  down  he  had 
stepped  always  in  his  previous  tracks.  As 
a  result,  in  the  midst  of  soft  snow  and 
veiled  under  later  snow  falls,  was  a  line  of 
irregular  hummocks.  If  one's  foot  missed 
a  hummock,  he  plunged  down  through 
unpacked  snow  and  usually  to  a  fall. 
Also,  the  moose  hunter  had  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally long-legged  individual.  Joy, 
who  was  eager  now  that  the  two  men 
should  stake,  and  fearing  that  they  were 
slackening  pace  on  account  of  her  evident 
weariness,  insisted  on  taking  the  lead. 
The  speed  and  manner  in  which  she  nego- 
tiated the  precarious  footing  called  out 
Shorty's  unqualified  approval. 

"Look  at  her!"  he  cried.  "She's  the 
real  goods  an'  the  red  meat.  Look  at  them 
moccasins  swing  along.     No  high  heels 


there.  She  uses  the  legs  God  gave  her. 
She's  the  right  squaw  for  any  bear- 
hunter." 

She  flashed  back  a  smile  of  acknowledg- 
ment that  included  Smoke.  He  caught  a 
feeling  of  chumminess,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  was  bitingly  aware  that  it  was 
very  much  of  a  woman  who  embraced  him 
in  that  comradely  smile. 

Looking  back,  as  they  came  to  the  bank 
of  Squaw  Creek,  they  could  see  the  stam- 
pede strung  out  irregularly,  struggling 
along  the  descent  of  the  divide. 

They  slipped  down  the  bank  to  the 
creek  bed.  The  stream,  frozen  solidly  to 
bottom,  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  ran  between  six  and  eight-foot 
earth  banks  of  alluvial  wash.  No  recent 
feet  had  disturbed  the  snow  that  lay  upon 
its  ice,  and  they  knew  they  were  above  the 
discovery  claim  and  the  last  stakes  of  the 
Sea  Lion  stampeders. 

"Look  out  for  springs,"  Joy  warned,  as 
Smoke  led  the  way  down  the  creek.  "At 
seventy  below  you'll  lose  your  feet  if  you 
break  through." 

These  springs,  common  to  most  Klon- 
dike streams,  never  ceased  at  the  lowest 
temperatures.  The  ,/ater  flowd  out  from 
the  banks  and  lay  in  pools,  which  were 
cuddled  from  the  cold  by  later  surface- 
freezings  and  snow  falls.  Thus,  a  man, 
stepping  on  dry  snow,  might  break 
through  half  an  inch  of  ice-skin  and  find 
himself  up  to  the  knees  in  water.  In  five 
minutes,  unless  able  to  remove  the  wet 
gear,  the  loss  of  one's  feet  was  the  penalty. 

Though  only  three  in  the  afternoon,  the 
long  grav  twilight  of  the  Arctic  had  settled 
down.  They  watched  for  a  blazed  tree  on 
either  bank,  wThich  would  show  the  centre- 
stake  of  the  last  claim  located.  Joy,  im- 
pulsively eager,  was  the  first  to  find  it.  She 
darted  ahead  of  Smoke,  crying: 

"Somebody's  been  there !  See  the  snow ! 
Look  for  the  blaze !  There  it  is !  See  that 
spruce!" 

She  sank  suddenly  to  her  waist  in  the 
snow. 

"Now  I've  done  it,"  she  said  woefully. 
Then  she  cried:  "Don't  come  near  me! 
I'll  wade  out." 

Step  by  step,  each  time  breaking 
through  the  thin  skin  of  ice  concealed 
under  the  dry  snow,  she  forced  her  way 
to  solid  footing.    Smoke  did  not  wait,  but 
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sprang  to  the  bank,  where  dry  and  season- 
ed twigs  and  sticks,  lodged  amongst  the 
brush  by  spring  freshets,  waited  the  match. 
By  the  time  she  reached  his  side  the  first 
flames  and  flickers  of  an  assured  fire  were 
rising. 

"Sit  down  I"  he  commanded. 

She  obediently  sat  down  in  the  snow. 
He  slipped  his  pack  from  his  back,  and 
spread  a  blanket  for  her  feet. 

From  above  came  the  voices  of  the  stam- 
peders  who  followed  them. 

"Let  Shorty  stake,"  she  urged. 

"Go  on,  Shorty,"  Smoke  said,  as  he  at- 
tacked her  moccasins,  already  stiff  with 
ice.  "Pace  off  a  thousand  feet  and  place 
the  two  centre  stakes.  We  can  fix  the 
corner  stakes  afterward." 

With  his  knife,  Smoke  cut  away  the 
lacings  and  leather  of  the  moccasins.  So 
stiff  were  they  with  ice  that  they  snapped 
and  crackled  under  the  hacking  and  saw- 
ing. The  Si  wash  socks  and  heavy  woolen 
stockings  were  sheaths  of  ice.  It  was  as  if 
her  feet  and  calves  were  encased  in  corru- 
gated iron. 

"How  are  your  feet?"  he  asked,  as  he 
worked. 

"Pretty  numb.  I  can't  move  nor  feel 
my  toes.  But  it  will  be  all  right.  The  fire 
is  burning  beautifully.  Watch  out  you 
don't  freeze  your  own  hands.  They  must 
be  numb  now  from  the  way  you're  fumbl- 
ing." 

He  slipped  his  mittens  on,  and  for 
nearly  a  minute  smashed  the  open  hands 
savagely  against  his  sides.  When  he  felt 
the  blood-prickles,  he  pulled  off  the  mit- 
tens and  ripped  and  tore  and  sawed  and 
hacked  at  the  frozen  garments.  The 
white  skin  of  one  foot  appeared,  then  that 
of  the  other,  to  be  exposed  to  the  bite  of 
seventy  below  zero,  Which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  hundred  and  two  below  freez- 
ing. 

Then  came  the  rubbing  with  snow,  car- 
ried on  with  an  intensity  of  cruel  fierce- 
ness, till  she  squirmed  and  shrank  and 
moved  her  toes,  and  joyously  complained 
of  the  hurt. 

He  half-dragged  her,  and  she  half-lifted 
herself  nearer  to  the  fire.  He  placed  her 
feet  on  the  blanket  close  to  the  flesh-sav- 
ing flames. 

"You'll  have  to  take  care  of  them  for 
a  while,"  he  said. 


She  could  now  safely  remove  her  mit- 
tens and  work  and  manipulate  her  own 
feet,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  initiated,  be- 
ing watchful  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  was 
absorbed  slowly.  While  she  did  this,  he 
attacked  his  hands.  The  snow  did  not 
melt  nor  moisten.  Its  light  crystals  were 
like  so  much  sand.  Slowly  the  stings  and 
pangs  of  circulation  came  back  into  the 
chilled  flesh.  Then  he  tended  the  fire, 
unstrapped  the  light  pack  from  her  back, 
and  got  out  a  complete  change  of  foot 
gear. 

Shorty  returned  along  the  creek-bed  and 
climbed  the  bank  to  them. 

"I  sure  staked  a  full  thousan'  feet,"  he 
proclaimed.  "Number  twenty-seven  an' 
number  twenty-eight,  though  I'd  only  got 
the  upper  stake  of  twenty-seven,  when  I 
met  the  first  geezer  of  the  bunch  behind. 
He  just  straight  declared  I  wasn't  goin'  to 
stake  twenty-eight.    An'  I  told  him ." 

"Yes,  ves,"  Joy  cried.  "What  did  you 
tell  him?" 

"Well,  I  told  him  straight  that  if  he 
didn't  back  up  plum  five  hundred  feet  I'd 
sure  punch  his  frozen  nose  into  ice  cream 
an'  chocolate  eclaires.  He  backed  up,  an' 
I've  got  in  the  centre-stakes  of  two  full  an' 
honest  five  hundred-foot  creek  claims.  He 
staked  next,  an'  I  guess  by  now  the  bunch 
has  Squaw  Creek  located  to  head-waters 
an'  down  the  other  side.  Ourn  is  safe. 
It's  too  dark  to  see  now,  but  we  can  put 
out  the  corner-stakes  in  the  mornin'." 

III. 

When  they  awoke,  they  found  a  change 
had  taken  place  during  the  night.  So 
warm  was  it,  that  Shorty  and  Smoke,  still 
in  their  mutual  blankets,  estimated  the 
temperature  at  no  more  than  twenty  below. 
The  cold  snap  had  broken.  On  top  their 
blankets  lay  six  inches  of  frost  crystals. 

"Good  morning — how's  your  feet?"  was 
Smoke's  greeting  across  the  ashes  of  the 
fire  to  where  Joy  Gastell,  carefully  shak- 
ing aside  the  snow,  was  sitting  up  in  her 
sleeping  furs. 

Shorty  built  the  fire  and  quarried  ice 
from  the  creek,  while  Smoke  cooked  break- 
fast. Daylight  came  on  as  they  finished 
the  meal. 

"You  go  an'  fix  them  corner-stakes, 
Smoke,"  Shorty  said.       "There's     gravel 
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under  where  I  chopped  ice  for  the  coffee, 
an'  I'm  goin'  to  melt  water  and  wash  a  pan 
of  that  same  gravel  for  luck." 

Smoke  departed,  axe  in  hand,  to  blaze 
the  stakes.  Starting  from  the  down-stream 
centre-stake  of  " twenty-seven,"  he  headed 
at  right  angles  across  the  narrow  valley 
toward  its  rim.  He  proceeded  methodi- 
cally, almost  automatically,  for  his  mind 
was  alive  with  recollections  of  the  night 
before.  He  felt,  somehow,  that  he  had 
won  to  empery  over  the  delicate  lines  and 
firm  muscles  of  those  feet  and  ankles  he 
had  rubbed  with  snow,  and  this  empery 


seemed  to  extend  to  the  rest  and  all  of  this 
woman  of  his  kind.  In  dim  and  fiery 
ways  a  feeling  of  possession  mastered  him. 
It  seemed  that  all  that  was  necessary  was 
for  him  to  walk  up  to  this  Joy  Gas  tell, 
take  her  hand  in  his,  and  say  "Come." 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  he  discovered 
something  that  made  him  forget  empery 
over  the  white  feet  of  woman.  At  the  val- 
ley rim  he  blazed  no  corner-stake.  He  did 
not  reach  the  valley  rim,  but,  instead,  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  another 
stream.  He  lined  up  with  his  eye  a  blast- 
ed willow  tree  and  a  big  and  recognizable 
spruce.  He  return- 
ed to  the  stream 
where  were  the  cen- 
tre stakes.  He  fol- 
lowed the  bed  of  the 
creek  around  a  wide 
horseshoe  bend 
through  the  flat  and 
found  that  the  two 
creeks  were  the  same 
creek.  Next,  he 
floundered  twice 
through  the  snow 
from  valley  rim  to 
valley  rim,  running 
the  first  line  from  the 
lower  stake  of  "twen- 
ty-seven," the  second 
from  the  upper  stake 
of  "twenty-eight"; 
and  he  found  that 
the  upper  stake  of 
the  latter  was  lower 
than  the  lower  stake 
of  the  former.  In 
the  gray  twilight  and 
half  darkness,  Shorty 
had  located  their  two 
claims  on  the  horse- 
shoe. 

Smoke  plodded 
back  to  the  little 
camp.  Shorty,  at  the 
end  of  washing  a  pan 
of  gravel,  exploded  at 
of  him. 
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sight 


He  found  himself  confronted  by  another  stream. 


"We  got  it!" 
Shorty  cried,  hold- 
ing out  the  pan. 
"Look  at  it!  A  nasty 
mess  of  gold.  Two 
hundred  right  there 
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if  it's  a  cent.  She  runs  rich  from  the 
top  of  the  wash-gravel.  I've  churned 
around  placers  some,  but  I  never  got  but- 
ter like  what's  in  this  pan. 

"What's  the  answer?" 

"Well,  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  is  west  of  the  western  entrance, 
that's  all." 

"Go  on,"  Shorty  said.  "I  ain't  seen  the 
joke  yet." 

"In  short,  Shorty,  you  staked  our  two 
claims  on  a  big  horseshoe  bend." 

Shorty  set  the  gold  pan  down  in  the 
snow  and  stood  up. 

"Go  on,"  he  repeated. 

"The  upper  stake  of  twenty-eight  is  ten 
feet  below  the  lower  stake  of  twenty- 
seven." 

"You  mean  we  ain't  got  nothing 
Smoke?" 

"Worse  than  that;  we've  got  ten  feet 
less  than  nothing." 

Shorty  departed  down  the  bank  on  the 
ran.  Five  minutes  later  he  returned.  In 
response  to  Joy's  look  he  nodded.  With- 
out speech,  he  went  over  to  a  log  and  sat 
down  to  gaze  steadily  at  the  snow  in  front 
of  his  moccasins. 

"We     might    as  well  break  camp  and 


start  back  for  Dawson,"  Smoke  said,  begin- 
ning to  fold  the  blankets. 

"I  am  sorry,  Smoke,"  Joy  said.  "It's 
all  my  fault." 

"It's  all  right,"  he  answered.  "All  in 
the  day's  work,  you  know." 

"But  it's  my  fault,  wholly  mine,"  she 
persisted.  "Dad's  staked  for  me  down 
near  Discovery,  I  know.  "I'll  give  you 
my  claim." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Shorty,"  she  pleaded. 

Shorty  shook  his  head  and  began  to 
laugh.  It  was  a  colossal  laugh.  Chuckles 
and  muffled  explosions  yielded  to  hearty 
roars. 

"It  ain't  hysterics,"  he  explained.  "I 
sure  get  powerful  amused  at  times,  an'  this 
is  one  of  them." 

His  gaze  chanced  to  fall  on  the  gold 
pan.  He  walked  over  and  gravely  kicked 
it,  scattering  the  gold  over  the  landscape. 

"It  ain't  ourn,"  he  said.  "It  belongs 
to  the  geezer  I  backed  up  five  hundred  feet 
last  night.  An'  what  gets  me  is  four 
hundred  an'  ninety  of  them  feet  was  to 
the  good — his  good.  Come  on,  Smoke. 
Let's  start  the  hike  to  Dawson.  Though 
if  you're  hankerin'  to  kill  me  I  won't  lift 
a  ringer  to  prevent. 


THE  IDOL 


I  prayed,  and  wrought  me  an  idol : — 

Lord,  it  was  sweet  to  pray! 
From  others,  but  most  of  all  from  myself, 

I  covered  its  feet  of  clay. 
An  evil  ooze  from  the  marshland 

Soddened  its  feet  of  clay. 
The  Idol  rocked  on  its  flower-decked  shrine 

Lord,  it  is  bitter  to  pray! 

— Jessie  Anderson,  in  Lippincott's. 


The  Men  We  Need 

A  Problem  in  Canadian  Immigration :   The 
Learning    of    a    New    Philosophy   of    Life 

By  Frederick  Greyson 


Immigration  will  always  be  a  great  Canadian  problem.  Fraught  as  it  is 
with  the  gravest  perils  it  is  of  surpassing  importance  to  the  Dominion  in  its 
present  period  of  expansion.  Nor  is  it  an  issue  with  which  Canadians  are  un- 
familiar; on  the  contrary,  its  dominant  features  are  well  understood.  This 
article,  however,  approaches  a  consideration  of  the  question  from  a  new  view- 
point and  in  an  original  way,  and,  having  regard  to  the  Britisher  in  par- 
ticular, offers  a  solution,  the  outcome  of  tvhich  is  that  the  newcomer,  to  be 
really  successful  in  Canada,  ((must  unlearn  his  old  philosophy  of  living  and 
learn  a  new  one/'  National  in  its  scope  and  application  as  affecting  the 
needs  of  the  country,  the  treatise  cannot  but  prove  valuable  and  helpful. 


THE  Captain  and  I  stood  back  in  the 
shadow  of  the  little  station  and 
watched  the  little  group. 

"Poor  devils !"  muttered  the  Captain. 
"They  ought  not  to  go.  They'll  never 
make  good.  They  can't.  They  don't  un- 
derstand your  country  and  your  country 
won't  try  to  understand  them." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  think  you're  wrong, 
Captain.  I  think  Canada  is  the  very  place 
for  them." 

There  were  in  the  group  seven  men,  six 
women  and  thirteen  children.  Their 
luggage  was  of  the  usual  variety  which  is 
seen  in  the  steerage  of  west-bound  Cana- 
dian liners.  It  consisted  of  small  leather 
or  tin  trunks  which  weighed  three  times 
as  much,  in  proportion  to  their  capacity, 
as  a  Canadian  trunk;  of  great  wooden 
chests  with  heavy  locks  and  hinges,  which 
the  men  had  carried  to  the  platfarm  of 
the  station  on  their  shoulders,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  bundles  and  grips.  They  were 
farm  laborers  from  the  Captain's  very  own 
farm.  They  were  waiting  for  the  train 
which    would    take    them    to    Liverpool, 


whence  an  ocean  liner  was  to  transport 
them  to — Canada. 

The  Captain  beckoned  to  me  and  we 
walked  away,  and  out  into  the  little  gar- 
den of  the  station  master.  Over  the  gar- 
den wall  which  lay  between  us  and  the 
little  group  of  adventurers  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  station,  we  could  hear  them 
"jowking."  To  the  Captain,  for  he  was 
their  landlord,  there  was  nothing  to  no- 
tice in  their  banterings.  To  a  Canadian 
there  was  something  almost  pathetic  in 
the  guffaws  and  the  buffoonery  with 
which  they  tried  to  cover  up  the  real 
anxiety  they  felt  in  thus  taking  leave 
of  their  own  country.  Then,  too,  there  is 
something  repellant  about  the  gayety  of 
people  like  these  in  the  old  country. 
There  is  a  flat-throatedness  about  their 
laugh  and  a  clumsy  exaggeration  in  their 
fun  which  seems  unwholesome.  But  that 
does  not  matter. 

"'Ere,  'Arriet!  'Arriet,  you  toyk  this 
luggige.  I  sigh,  moind  the  boiby.  'Ere, 
you,  carn't  y'  do  as  y're  towld?" 
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The  train  had  come  in  with  the  same 
quiet  little  air  of  deadly  earnestness  and 
extreme  business  with  which  an  English 
train  always  arrives.  The  group  on  the 
platform  was  stampeding  and  the  guard 
had  his  hands  full  to  herd  them  into  the 
third  class  compartments. 

There  was  a  slight  rumble  and  the  train 
rolled   out. 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  those  people  go,"  de- 
clared the  Captain  emphatically.  "I  am 
sorry  because  I  think  that  Canada  is  not 
the  place  for  them.  I  think  they  won't 
prosper  there  and  that  they'll  become  dis- 
contents if  not  malcontents  in  a  few  gen- 
erations." 

"You  are  unfair,"  I  retorted.  "You 
say  that  because  you  are  a  land-owner  and 
you  resent  the  fact  that  these  people  have 
enough  independence  left  to  leave  your 
proprty  and  go  out  on  their  own  account." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "you  are  quite 
wrong.  You  do  me  an  injustice.  I  know 
your  country,  Canada,  and  I  admire  it 
very  much.  I  think  it  offers  a  solution 
for  some  of  our  problems  here  in  the  Old 
Country,  by  relieving  us  of  some  of  our 
over-population.  I  think  it  offers  a  man 
many  more  advantages  than  here  in  Eng- 
land. But  I  am  still  certain  that  those 
people  who  left  are  taking  a  very  great 
risk." 

»"Why?" 
"Because  they  are  farm  laborers." 

"But  farm  laborers  are  the  very  people 
we  are  asking  for  in  Canada.  They  are 
the  immigrants  that  the  country  needs. 
We  don't  want  city  people  from  you.  Our 
trade  unions  object  to  the  immigration  of 
artisans  and  city  laborers.  We  want  farm 
laborers.     We  need  them." 

"Well,"  he  concluded,  "they  are  the 
people  we  need  least  to  secure  employ- 
ment for,  and  they  are  the  least  likely  citi- 
zens you  can  pick  for  Canada.  Take  my 
word  for  it." 

So  we  commenced  to  argue  and  this  is 
the  sum  of  our  argument. 

There  is  a  radical  difference  between 
the  Old  Country  view  of  living  and  that 
of  the  Canadian.  The  immigrant,  com- 
ing from  England  or  Scotland  must,  to 
be  really  successful  in  the  new  country, 
unlearn  his  old  philosophy  of  living,  so 
to  speak,  and  learn  the  new  one.  The 
man  who  can  do  this  is  the  best  citizen 
for  the  new  country ;  and  the  immigrant- 


elect  who  is  most  likely  to  adapt  himself 
quickly  to  the  new  conditions  is  the  urban 
man,  not  the  farm  laborer.  This  was  thp 
sum  of  our  conclusions. 

Let  us  leave  out  of  this  the  small  farm- 
er as  he  exists  in  England  and  Scotland. 
It  is  from  this  class  that  Canada  can 
expect  to  draw  heavily.  The  agricultur- 
alists who  may  be  attracted  to  this  coun- 
try are  oftener  the  farm  laborers  who 
have  become,  if  not  dissatisfied  at  home, 
imbued  with  the  general  enthusiasm  for 
Canada,  These  men,  arriving  in  Canada, 
have  been  shifted  out  to  Canadian  farms, 
There,  some  of  them  have  made  good,  as 
the  saying  is;  but  others  have  been  miser- 
able failures.  The  Canadian  farmer  is 
apt  to  tell  you  that  he  prefers  the  Cana- 
dian hired  man  at  twice  the  money  to 
the  Old  Countryman  at  the  lesser  price. 
You  may  find,  as  I  said,  some  exceptions, 
but  the  average  experience  has  been  that 
the  Old  Country  farm  hand,  while  he  is 
probably  more  thorough  in  his  work,  is 
not  a  good  all  around  man.  He  is  hard 
to  teach.  He  is  slow  to  adapt  himself, 
and  he  is  not  resourceful. 

"The  Captain"  is  a  modest  landlord 
with  a  good  "home  farm"  and  a  few  acres 
besides.  He  is  a  County  Councillor  and 
a  half  a  dozen  other  things  like  that.  In 
fact  he  is  a  modern  squire.  I  had  told 
him  that  I  really  thought  our  Canadian 
farmers  were  unreasonable  in  their  criti- 
cism and  that  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  was  their  prejudice  to  Old  Coun- 
try methods.  But  he  insisted  that  I  was 
wrong  and  that  the  fault  really  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  English  farm  laborer,  of  all 
men,  is  least  adaptable. 

No  position  in  the  social  structure  is 
impossible  to  a  Canadian.  He  recognizes 
no  caste  nor  much  precedence — some- 
times not  enough.  He  does  not  feel  han- 
dicapped by  the  thought  that  his  grand- 
father or  his  father  was  a  horse-thief. 
Canada  lies  before  him  a  world  wherein 
nothing  is  as  yet  established,  or  at  all 
events  nothing  that  daunts  him.  He  sees 
that  it  needs  work  done  and  that  the  man 
who  does  that  work  gets  the  reward,  with- 
out respect  to  his  ancestors.  The  rewards 
are  large  but  the  work  is  not  like  work 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  may  have 
to  endure  privation ;  the  possibilities  are 
that  he  must.     He  will  not  be  able  to 
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pick  and  choose  his  work  nor  please  his 
fancy  as  to  the  scenery  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. The  one  fact  before  him  is  that 
he  must  work  and  work  harder  than  the 
next  man,  or  else  wake  some  morning  to 
find  that  the  next  man  has  outstripped 
him  and  stands  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 


But  the  Old  Countryman,  of  a  certain 
class,  arriving  in  Canada  finds  this  very 
difficult  to  learn.  He  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  initiative.  He  has 
always  left  that  to  somebody  else.  If  he 
learns  the  lesson  he  prospers.  If  he 
doesn't  he  fails  to  become  all  that  the 
opportunities  are  worth.  The  city-bred 
man  may  be  quicker  in  this  regard.  He 
is  more  accustomed  to  accepting  new  con- 
ditions; his  mind  is  trained  to  see  things 
quickly.  But  the  farm  laborer  can  only 
stand  '"mazed." 

If  you  walk  across  a  field  in  Surrey,  or 
anywhere,  for  that  matter,  in  rural  Eng- 
land, and  if  you  find  a  quiet  place  where 
you  can  sit  down  and  get  a  quiet  impres- 
sion of  the  rural  landscape,  you  will  be- 
gin to  understand  the  English  farm 
laborer.  It  is  such  a  finished  field,  such 
a  comfortable  and  complete  field.  There 
is  never  any  danger  of  its  surprising  you. 
It  will  always  produce  about  the  same 
thing  that  it  has  produced  for  the  past 
twelve  generations.  The  hedges  are  old. 
Nobody  will  ever  change  them.  They 
mark  the  field  as  carefully  and  as  per- 
manently as  though  they  were  the  lines 
of  character  in  an  old  man's  face.  From 
year  to  year  there  is  no  development  in 
that  field.  Everything  is  a  matter  of  ro- 
tation, a  matter  of  habit  which  has  been 
fixed  upon  that  field,  not  by  the  present 
generation  of  owners  but  by  ten  genera- 
tions before  them,  perhaps. 

The  landscape  is  finished.  It  is  cut 
and  trimmed  and  barbered  like  an  old 
Duke,  or  like  an  old  dowager  after  her 
massage.  The  rivers  will  not  vary  much 
in  their  height  because  there  are  no  far 
off  forests  being  cut  down.  The  stream 
sings  the  same  song  yesterday  as  it  sang 
an  hundred  years  ago.  The  men  who 
pass  you,  with  farm  implements  over 
their  shoulders  and  coats  on  their  arms, 
are  not  engaged  in  any  competition  for 
wealth.  All  are  free  and  equal  within 
their  class.  If  a  man  keeps  from  letting 
the  "public  'ouse"   dominate  him,  if  he 


marries  carefully  and  serves  "the  Master" 
well,  he  may  expect  to  live  in  peace  and 
comparative  plenty  in  a  small  cottage, 
always.  The  weather  is  not  bitter  at  any 
time.  Food  is  plain  but  good.  The 
Mistress  at  "the  house"  will  give  the  chil- 
dren hot  soup  or  coals  or  petticoats  if 
the  winter  is  very  bad  and  the  family 
gets  poor.  Someone  will  look  after  them 
somehow.    Why  strive? 

The  spirit  of  the  old  feudal  system  still 
survives  in  important  parts  of  the  old 
land.  The  people  have  been  taught  to  be 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  land- 
owner. He  is  often  the  very  best  of  fel- 
lows— just  like  the  Captain.  He  recog- 
nizes that  his  employees  on  the  estate  are 
little  better  than  children.  He  gives  them 
more  or  less  protection  and  his  wife  tries 
to  drill  something  worth  while  into  the 
minds  of  the  women  folk.  And  that  is 
about  the  end  of  it.  They  expect  to  be 
attended  to.  They  are  parts  of  the  feudal 
system. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  this  system  breeds 
the  fine  men  it  does.  For  there  are  some 
excellent  qualities  among  the  farm  labor- 
ers of  the  Old  Country.  There  are,  how- 
ever, not  a  few  who  seem  to  degenerate 
under  the  English  system.  For  instance, 
the  Captain's  wife  came  in  one  evening 
from  working  in  her  garden  and  said 
that  she  had  never  felt  more  "put  out." 

"Why  " 

Because  she  had  tried  to  help  a  family 
of  whom  the  rector  had  spoken  to  her. 
The  rector  said  they  were  very  poor  and 
had  scarcely  any  firewood  or  coals  in  the 
house.  The  man  was  somewhat  delicate 
and,  the  rector  supposed,  may  have  been 
a  trifle  lazy.  Captain's  wife,  out  of  pity, 
hired  the  man  and  his  twelve  year  old 
boy  to  clear  up  the  garden  under  the 
direction  of  her  gardener.  They  worked 
very  slowly  but  she  supposed  it  was  be- 
cause they  had  been  badly  nourished.  In 
time  the  man  and  boy  seemed  to  have 
regained  their  normal  strength  and  one 
day,  seeing  a  pile  of  dry  wood  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  burned  in  the 
fire-place  in  the  Captain's  library,  she 
directed  the  man  in  question  to  take  it 
to  his  cottage.  There  was  enough  of  it 
to  keep  him  warm  for  the  whole  winter. 

Three  days  later  the  wood  was  still  ly- 
ing there.     Captain's  wife  summoned  the 
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gardener  and  asked  why  it  had  not  been 
given  to  the  poor  family. 

"Given  I"  the  head  gardener  had  said, 
"why,  ma'am,  I  asked  Smiggins  what 
you  told  him  to  do  with  the  wood  and  he 
said  you  had  told  him  he  could  take  it 
home  for  himself.  I  asked  him  why  he 
didn't  do  so  and  he  replied,  "Do  so! 
How'm  I  to  get  it  'ome?"  Carry  it,  I  told 
him,  my  lady.  He  says  how,  again,  and 
I  told  him  to  take  the  barrow.  But  he 
wouldn't,  ma'am.  He  said  he  wasn't 
able." 

It  was  little  wonder  the  Captain's  wife 
was  annoyed. 

This  illustrates  the  one  product  of  Old 
Country  feudalism. 

But  often  the  normal  type  of  farm 
laborer  is  a  poor  animal  when  he  reaches 
Canada.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  has 
been  misrepresented  to  him,  either  by 
some  over-enthusiastic  person  who  means 
well,  or  by  a  deliberate  falsification.  He 
has  an  idea  that  there  is  milk  and  honey 
lying  about,  that  wages  are  high  and 
living  as  cheap  as  in  England.  At  home 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  doing  a  special 
sort  of  work.  Possibly  he  has  been  a 
cow-herd.  All  he  knows  is  cows;  or  a 
sheep  tender — sheep;  or  a  field  worker, 
or  a  ploughman,  or  a  stableman.  He  sel- 
dom has  a  knowledge  of  general  farming. 
With  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  proper  man- 
ner to  bluff  his  way  in  Canada  (which  he 
believes  is  a  recognized  way  of  promoting 
oneself  in  Canada)  he  says  offhand  that 
he  knows  all  about  farming.  He  is  hired, 
shows   his   inefficiency    and   inability   to 


learn  quickly.  He  does  not  approve  of 
the  Canadian  methods.  He  cannot  give 
the  Canadian  farmer  the  respect  he  gave 
the  landlord  at  home  simply  because  the 
Canadian  farmer  is  a  rougher  and  more 
practical  man,  not  a  "gentleman  farmer," 
out  a  real  one.  Naturally  there  are  mis- 
understandings, and  when  winter  com- 
ing finds  the  laborer  out  of  employment 
or  drifting  into  the  cities,  he  becomes  a 
discontented  man  and  wished  bitterly 
that  he  were  back  in  his  cottage,  rent 
free,  potatoes  free,  fire-wood  for  the  pick- 
ing up,  and  milder  weather,  even  though 
the  wages  would  not  be  as  high. 

This  then,  as  the  Captain's  understand- 
ing of  the  situation,  was  what  made  him 
sorry  to  see  the  laborers  leaving  on  the 
train  for  Liverpool.  They  were  his  chil- 
dren. He  had  not  objected  to  their  go- 
ing, but  he  had  advised  them  against  it. 
Some  had  accepted  his  advice.  Others 
had  rejected  it  with  a  sagacious  wink  and 
a  leer  of  great  understanding. 

The  Captain  did  not  say,  and  nobody 
dares  to  say,  that  all  of  those  that  went 
would  fail.  But  he  knew  well  enough 
that  they  would  be  bitterly  disappointed 
in  many  cases  and  that  when  the  snow 
came  and  they  felt  themselves  upon  their 
own  resources,  without  the  land-owner  or 
the  Church  to  go  to,  there  would  be  much 
lamentation. 

"Speaking  only  from  our  own  point  of 
view,"  said  the  Captain,  "we  would  like 
you  to  make  room  for  our  city  employees. 
That  is  where  the  over-crowding  comes. 
We  can  use  our  farm  laborers  at  home." 


THE  COMING  OF  LOVE 


A  moonlight  stroll  beside  some  singing  sea, 

A  pause,  a  glance,  a  moment's  thrill  and  fire — 

Life  is  no  more  as  it  was  wont  to  be, 
Nor  is  death  older  than  this  new  desire ! 

— Charles  C.  Jones  in  Ainslee's. 


The  Girl  and  The  Habit 


By  O.  Henry 


Habit. — A    tendency   or    aptitude   ac- 
quired by  custom  or  frequent  repetition. 


THE  critics  have  assailed  every  source 
of  inspiration  save  one.  To  that 
one  we  are  driven  for  our  moral 
theme.  When  we  levied  upon  the  mas- 
ters of  old  they  gleefully  dug  up  the 
parallels  to  our  columns.  When  we  strove 
to  set  forth  real  life  they  reproached  us 
for  trying  to  imitate  Henry  George, 
George  Washington,  Washington  Irving 
and  Irving  Bacheller.  We  wrote  of  the 
West  and  the  East,  and  they  accused  us  of 
both  Jesse  and  Henry  James.  We  wrote 
from  our  heart — and  they  said  something 
about  a  disordered  liver.  We  took  a  text 
from  Matthew  or  — er — yes,  Deuterono- 
my, but  the  preachers  were  hammering 
away  at  the  inspiration  idea  before  we 
could  get  into  type.  So,  driven  to  the 
wall,  we  go  for  our  subject-matter  to  the 
reliable,  old,  moral,  unassailable  vade 
mecum — the  unabridged  dictionary. 

Miss  Merriam  was  cashier  at  Hinkles'. 
Hinkle's  is  one  of  the  big  downtown  res- 
taurants. It  is  in  what  the  papers  call 
the  "financial  district."  Each  day  from 
12  o'clock  to  2  Hinkle's  was  full  of  hun- 
gry customers — messenger  boys,  steno- 
grapers,  brokers,  owners  of  mining  stock, 
promoters,  inventors  with  patents  pend- 
ing— and  also  people  with  money. 

The  cashiership  at  Hinkle's  was  no 
sinecure.  Hinkle  egged  and  toasted  and 
griddle-caked  and  coffeed  a  good  many 
customers;  and  he  lunched  (as  good  a 
word  as  "dined")  many  more.  It  might 
be  said  that  Hinkle's  breakfast  crowd  was 
a  contingent,  but  his  luncheon  patronage 
amounted  to  a  horde. 

Miss  Merriam  sat  on  a  stool  at  a  desk 
inclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  strong,  high 
fencing  of  woven  brass  wire.     Through 


an  arched  opening  at  the  bottom  you 
thrust  your  waiter's  check  and  the  money, 
while  your  heart  went  pit-a-pat. 

For  Miss  Merriam  was  lovely  and 
capable.  She  could  take  45  cents  out  of  a 
$2  bill  and  refuse  an  offer  of  marriage  be- 
fore you  could — Next! — lost  your  chance 
— please  dont'  shove.  She  could  keep 
cool  and  collected  while  she  collected 
your  check,  give  you  the  correct  change, 
win  your  heart,  indicate  the  toothpick 
stand,  and  rate  you  to  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
better  than  Bradstreet  could  to  a  thousand 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  pepper  an 
egg  with  one  of  Hinkle's  casters. 

There  is  an  old  and  dignified  allusion 
to  the  "fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a 
throne."  The  light  that  beats  upon  the 
young  lady  cashier's  cage  is  also  some- 
thing fierce.  The  other  fellow  is  respon- 
sible for  the  slang. 

Every  male  patron  of  Hinkle's,  from 
the  A.  D.  T.  boys  up  to  the  curbstone 
brokers,  adored  Miss  Merriam.  When 
they  paid  their  checks  they  wooed  her 
with  every  wile  known  to  Cupid's  art. 
Between  the  meshes  of  the  brass  railing 
went  smiles,  winks,  compliments,  tender 
vows,  invitations  to  dinner,  sighs,  lan- 
guishing looks  and  merry  banter  that  was 
wafted  pointedly  back  by  the  gifted  Miss 
Merriam. 

There  is  no  coign  of  vantage  more 
effective  than  the  position  of  young  lady 
cashier.  She  sits  there,  easily  queen  of 
the  court  of  commerce;  she  is  duchess  of 
dollars  and  devoirs,  countess  of  compli- 
ments and  coin,  leading  lady  of  love  and 
luncheon.  You  take  from  her  a  smile 
and  a  Canadian  dime,  and  you  go  your 
way  uncomplaining.  You  count  the 
cheery  word  or  two  that  she  tosses  you  as 
misers  count  their  treasures;  and  you 
pocket  the  change  for  a  five  uncomputed. 
Perhaps   the   brass-bound    inaccessibility 
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multiplies  her  charms — anyhow,  she  is  a 
shirt-waisted  angel,  immaculate,  trim, 
manicured,  seductive,  bright-eyed,  ready, 
alert — Psyche,  Circe  and  Ate  in  one, 
separating  you  from  your  circulating 
medium  after  your  sirloin  medium. 

The  young  men  who  broke  bread  at 
Hinkle's  never  settled  with  the  cashier 
without  an  exchange  of  bandinage  and 
open  compliment.  Many  of  them  went 
to  greater  lengths  and  dropped  promisory 
hints  of  theatre  tickets  and  chocolates. 
The  older  men  spoke  plainly  of  orange 
blossoms,  generally  withering  the  tenta- 
toive  petals  by  after-allusions  to  Harlem 
flats.  One  broker,  who  had  been  squeez- 
ed by  copper  proposed  to  Miss  Merriam 
more  regularly  than  he  ate. 

During  a  brisk  luncheon  hour  Miss 
Merriam's  conversation,  while  she  took 
money  for  checks,  would  run  something 
like  this: 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Haskins — sir? — 
it's  natural,  thank  you — don't  be  quite  so 
fresh  .  .  .  Hello,  Johnny — ten,  fifteen, 
twenty — chase  along  now  or  they'll  take 
the  letters  off  your  cap  .  .  .  Beg  par- 
don— count  it  again,  please — oh,  don't 
mention  it  .  .  .  Vaudeville? — thanks; 
not  on  your  moving  picture — I  was  to 
see  Carter  in  Hedda  Gabler  on  Wednes- 
day night  with  Mr.  Simmons 
'Scuse  me,  I  thought  that  was  a  quarter. 

.  .  .  Twenty-five  and  seventy-five's  a 
dollar — got  that  ham-and-cabbage  habit 
yet.  I  see,  Billy  .  .  .  Who  are  you  ad- 
dressing?— say — you'll  get  all  that's  com- 
ing to  you  in  a  minute  .  .  .  Oh,  fudge! 
Mr.  Bassett — you're  always  fooling — no 
— ?  Well,  maybe  I'll  marry  you  some 
day — -three,    four   and   sixty-five   is   five. 

.  .  .  Kindly  keep  them  remarks  to 
yourself,  if  you  please  .  .  .  Ten  cents? 
'scuse  me;  the  check  calls  for  seventy — 
well,  maybe  it  is  a  one  instead  of  a  seven. 

.  .  .  Oh,  do  you  like  it  that  way,  Mr. 
Saunders? — some  prefer  a  pomp;  but 
they  say  this  Cleo  de  Merody  does  suit 
refined  features    .    .    .    and  ten  is  fifty. 

.  .  .  Hike  along  there,  buddy;  don't 
take  this  for  a  Coney  Island  ticket  booth. 

.  .  .  Huh?— why,  Macy's— don't  it  fit 
nice?  Oh,  no,  it  isn't  too  cool — these 
light-weight  fabrics  is  all  the  go  this  sea- 
son .  .  .  Come  again,  please — that's  the 
third  time  you've  tried  to — what? — for- 
get it — that  lead  quarter  is  an  old  friend 


of  mine  .  .  .  Sixty-five? — must  have 
had  your  salary  raised,  Mr.  Wilson  .  ,  . 
I  seen  you  on  Sixth  Avenue  Tuesday 
afternon,  Mr.  De  Forest — swell? — oh, 
my ! — who  is  she?  .  .  .  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  it? — why,  it  ain't  money — 
what? — Columbian  half? — well,  this  ain't 
South  America  ....  Yes,  I  like  the 
mixed  best — Friday? — awfully  sorry,  but 
I  take  my  jiu-jitsu  lesson  on  Friday — 
Thursday,  then  .  .  .  Thanks — that's 
sixteen  times  I've  been  told  that  this 
morning — I  guess  I  must  be  beautiful. 
.  .  .  Cut  that  out,  please — who  do  you 
think  I  am?  .  .  .  Why,  Mr.  Westbrook, 
do  you  really  think  so? — the  idea! — one 
eighty  and  twenty's  a  dollar — thank  you, 
ever  so  much;  but  I  don't  ever  go  auto- 
mobile riding  with  gentlemen — your 
aunt? — well,  that's  different — perhaps. 
.  .  .  Please  don't  get  fresh — your  check 
was  fifteen  cents,  I  believe — kindly  step 
aside  and  let  .  .  .  Hello,  Ben — coming 
around  Thursday  evening? — there's  a 
gentleman  going  to  send  around  a  box  of 
chocolates,  and  .  .  .  forty  and  sixty  is 
a  dollar,  and  one  is  two   .  ,   .  " 

About  the  middle  of  one  afternoon  the 
dizzy  goddess  Vertigo — whose  other  name 
is  Fortune — suddenly  smote  an  old, 
wealthy  and  eccentric  banker  while  he 
was  walking  past  Hinkle's,  on  his  way 
to  a  street  car.  A  wealthy  and  eccentric 
banker  who  rides  in  street  cars  is — move 
up,  please;  there  are  others. 

A  Samaritan,  a  Pharisee,  a  man  and  a 
policeman  who  were  first  on  the  spot  lift- 
ed Banker  McRamsey  and  carried  him 
into  Hinkle's  restaurant.  When  the  aged 
but  indestructible  banker  opened  his  eyes 
he  saw  a  beautiful  vision  bending  over 
him  with  a  pitiful,  tender  smile,  bathing 
forehead  with  beef  tea  and  chafing  his 
hands  with  something  frappe  out  of  a 
chafing-dish.  Mr.  McRamsey  sighed,  lost 
a  vest  button,  gazed  with  deep  gratitude 
upon  his  fair  preserveress,  and  then  re- 
covered consciousness. 

To  the  Seaside  Library  all  who  are  an- 
ticipating a  romance !  Banker  McRamsey 
had  an  aged  and  respected  wife,  and  his 
sentiments  toward  Miss  Merriam  were 
fatherly.  He  talked  to  her  for  half  an 
hour  with  interest — not  the  _  kind  that 
went  with  his  talks  during  business  hours. 
The  next  day  he  brought  Mrs.  McRamsey 
down  to  see  her.     The  old  couple  were 
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childless — they  had  only  a  married 
daughter  living  in  Brooklyn. 

To  make  a  short  story  shorter,  the 
beautiful  cashier  won  the  hearts  of  the 
good  old  couple.  They  came  to  Hinkle's 
again  and  again ;  they  invited  her  to  their 
old-fashioned  but  splendid  home  in  one 
of  the  East  Seventies.  Miss  Merriam's 
winning  loveliness,  her  sweet  frankness 
and  impulsive  heart  took  them  by  storm. 
They  said  a  hundred  times  that  Miss 
Merriam  reminded  them  so  much  of 
their  lost  daughter.  The  Brooklyn  mat- 
ron, nee  Ramsey,  had  the  figure  of  Bud- 
dha and  a  face  like  the  ideal  of  an  art 
photographer.  Miss  Merriam  was  a  com- 
bination of  curves,  smiles,  rose  leaves, 
pearls,  satin  and  hair-tonic  posters. 
Enough  of  the  fatuity  of  parents. 

A  month  after  the  worthy  couple  be- 
came acquainted  with  Miss  Merriam, 
she  stood  before  Hinkle  one  afternoon 
and  resigned  her  cashiership. 

"They're  going  to  adopt  me,"  she  told 
the  bereft  restaurateur.  "They're  funny 
old  people  but  regular  dears.  And  the 
swell  home  they  have  got!  Say,  Hinkle, 
there  is'nt  any  use  of  talking — I'm  on 
the  a  la  carte  to  wear  brown  duds  and 
goggles  in  a  whiz  wagon  or  marry  a  duke 
at  least.  Still  I  somehow  hate  to  break 
out  of  the  old  cage.  I've  been  cashiering 
so  long  I  feel  funny  doing  anything  else. 
I'll  miss  joshing  the  fellows  awfully  when 
they  line  up  to  pay  for  the  buckwheats 
and.  But  I  can't  let  this  chance  slide. 
And  they're  awfully  good,  Hinkle;  I 
know  I'll  have  a  swell  time.  You  owe  me 
nine-sixty-two  and  a  half  for  the  week. 
Cut  out  the  half  if  it  hurts  you,  Hinkle." 

And  they  did.  Miss  Merriam  became 
Miss  Rosa  McRamsey.  And  she  graced 
the  transition.  Beauty  is  only  skin-deep, 
but  the  nerves  lie  very  near  to  the  skin. 
Nerve — but  just  here  will  you  oblige  by 
perusing  again  the  quotation  with  which 
this  story  begins? 

The  McRamseys  poured  out  money 
like  domestic  champagne  to  polish  their 
adopted  one.  Milliners,  dancing  masters 
and  private  tutors  got  it.  Miss — er — 
McRamsey  was  grateful,  loving,  and  tried 
to  forget  Hinkle's.  To  give  ample  credit 
to  the  adaptability  of  the  American  girl, 
Hinkle's  did  fade  from  her  memory  and 
speech  most  of  the  time. 


Not  every  one  will  remember  when  the 
Earl  of  Hitesbury  came  to  East  Seventy 

Street,  America.      He    was    only  a 

fair-to-medium  earl,  without  debts,  and 
he  created  little  excitement.  But  you  will 
surely  remember  the  evening  when  the 
Daughters     of    Benevolence    held     their 

bazaar     in    the    W f-A a    Hotel. 

For  you  were  there,  and  you  wrote  a  note 
to  Fannie  on  the  hotel  paper,  and  mailed 
it,  just  to  show  her  that — you  did  not? 
Very  well;  that  was  the  evening  the  baby 
was  sick,  of  course. 

At  the  Bazaar  the  McRamseys  were 
prominent.  Miss  Mer — er — McRamsey 
was  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  Earl  of 
Hitesbury  had  been  very  attentive  to  her 
since  he  dropped  in  to  have  a  look  at 
America.  At  the  charity  bazaar  the  affair 
was  supposed  to  be  going  to  be  pulled  off 
to  a  finish.  An  earl  is  as  good  as  a  duke. 
Better.  His  standing  may  be  lower,  but 
his  outstanding  accounts  are  also  lower,  j 

Our  ex-young-lady-cashier  was  assign- 
ed to  a  booth. 

She  was  expected  to  sell  worthless 
articles  to  nobs  and  snobs  at  exorbitant 
prices.  The  proceeds  of  the  bazaar  were 
to  be  used  for  giving  to  the  poor  children 
of  the  slums  a  Christmas  din —  Say !  did 
you  ever  wonder  where  they  get  the  other 
364? 

Miss  McRamsey — beautiful,  palpitat- 
ing, excited,  charming,  radiant — flutter- 
ed about  in  her  booth.  An  imitation 
brass  network,  with  a  little  arched  open- 
ing, fenced  her  in. 

Along  came  the  Earl,  assured,  delicate, 
accurate,  admiring — admiringly  great, 
and  faced  the  open  wicket. 

"You  look  chawming,  you  know — 'pon 
my  word  wou  do — my  deah,"  he  said  be- 
guilingly. 

Miss  McRamsey  whirled  around. 

"Cut  that  joshing  out,"  she  said  coolly 
and  briskly.  "Who  do  you  think  you 
are  talking  to?  Your  check,  please.  Oh, 
lordy !_ » 

Patrons  to  the  bazaar  became  aware  of 
a  commotion  and  pressed  around  a  cer- 
tain booth.  The  Earl  of  Hitesbury  stood 
near  by  pulling  a  pale  blond  and  puzzled 
whisker. 

"Miss  McRamsey  has  fainted,"  some 
one  explained. 


A  Silo  Contractor— With  a  Girl 


By  T.  H.  Binnie 


IF  that  wouldn't  make  a  man  swear! 
Jupiter!  The  horses  are  gone!  I 
wish  I  had  stayed  in  bed  to-day! 
There  it's  down  and  has  to  be  put  up 
again!"  The  accident  had  happened 
and  all  because  of  a  girl.  Yes  a  girl,  for 
if  the  girl  had  not  been  in  the  city 
about  one  hundred  miles  away  the  con- 
tractor would  not  have  had  to  spend  the 
holiday  with  her  and  the  job  would  not 
have  been  rushed  so  much  that  it  fell. 
But  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

I  had  decided  to  build  a  silo  of  some 
kind.  Of  course  every  farmer  knows 
what  a  silo  is, — especially  the  dairy 
farmers.  What  is  more  they  all  know 
the  value  of  it.  The  first  question  to  de- 
cide was  whether  we  should  build  it  our- 
selves or  get  some  one  else  to  build  it. 
After  figuring  the  cost  of  the  different 
kinds  of  silos  and  also  the  cost  of  erection 
it  was  decided  that  we  should  build  it  of 
cement  and  get  it  done  outside.  Now  if 
I  had  decided  to  do  the  building  myself 
the  girl  would  not  have  entered  into  the 
case,  and  I  would  have  had  nine  bar- 
rels less  cement  to  buy.  As  it  is — well,  I 
can't  charge  it  to  the  girl. 

The  first  contractor  I  saw  fooled  me. 
He  told  me  he  would  do  the  job.  On  the 
strength  of  this  I  brought  home  my  ce- 
ment, hauled  the  gravel, — forty  loads, 
got  stone  and  dug  the  foundation.  Then 
when  I  had  all  this  done  I  received  word 
that  he  would  not  come.  I  afterwards 
found  that  he  had  no  rings  or  molds  to 
do  the  job  with. 

The  season  was  getting  along  and 
something  had  to  be  done,  for  the  ce- 
ment would  spoil  before  spring  if  it  were 
not  used.  Then  I  found  the  other  con- 
tractor,— the  one  with  the  girl.  After  he 
came,  the  first  job  we  had  was  hoisting 
the  pole.  This  was  forty-five  feet  long 
and  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  silo. 


He  had  a  scheme  for  doing  the  hoisting 
and  carrying  the  scaffolding  from  one 
pole  and  I  must  say  that  it  is  the  best 
I  have  ever  seen  for  the  job. 

I  thought  I  had  the  foundation  in 
good  shape  but  found  that  I  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  it.  He  made  me  help 
him  dig  a  circle  round  the  outer  edge  of 
the  silo  and  then  loosen  the  soil  under- 
neath that.  In  this  was  bedded  large 
boulders  to  serve  as  foundation  for  the 
walls.  These  had  to  be  made  level  so 
that  the  rings  would  follow  each  other  up 
the  silo.  If  we  had  been  a  little  careless 
in  getting  these  first  rings  level  we  would 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
walls  of  the  silo  plumb. 

Then  come  the  mixing  and  the  filling. 
I  must  also  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  complete  contrivance  for  mixing 
and  hoisting  for  this  kind  of  work  as  had 
this  contractor, — I  mean  the  contractor 
with  the  girl.  The  mixer  was  one  of  his 
own  invention  and  patenting.  One 
horse  is  used  to  do  both  the  mixing  and 
the  hoisting.  The  mixer  is  run  by 
means  of  a  chain  wound  round  the  body 
of  a  cylindrical  mixer.  As  the  horse  pulls 
out  and  turns  the  mixer  with  one  end  of 
the  chain,  the  other  end  winds  round  the 
mixer.  Thus  by  hitching  to  each  end  of 
the  chain  alternately,  the  cement  is  mix- 
ed by  turning  the  mixer  one  way  at  one 
time  and  the  opposite  way  the  next.  This 
does  good  work  and  does  it  fast.  Then 
with  this  rig  the  horse  is  nearly  where  it 
is  wanted  to  do  the  hoisting. 

This  is  done  with  a  pretty  contrivance 
which  takes  the  bucket  to  the  top  no  mat- 
ter how  high  and  at  the  same  time 
swings  the  bucket  round  to  where  it  is  to 
be  dumped.  This  can  hardly  be  explain- 
ed by  the  English  language,  but  it  con- 
sists of  three  pieces  of  scantling  crossing 
each    other    round    the    centre    hoisting 
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A  centre  pole  erected  for  hoisting  up  the  concrete. 

pole  and  forming  six  arms  by  means  of 
which  the  bucket  is  raised  and  the  rings 
raised  or  lowered.  These  arms  were  held 
by  a  rope  and  were  free  so  that  they 
would  swing  round  to  any  position. 

Of  course  the  girl  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this,  but  here  is  where  she  came  in. 
It  came  near  Thanksgiving  time,  and  the 
girl  was  in  the  city  about  one  hundred 
miles  away.  The  silo  was  twenty-one 
feet  high  on  Tuesday  evening.  The 
following  day  three  feet  were  added. 
Thursday  morning  as  the  ring  was  being- 
raised  to  put  on  another  three  feet  the 
section  uncovered  seemed  pretty  soft. 
The  contractor  was  so  anxious  to  see  the 
girl  that  he  put  the  ring  up  and  filled  it 
even  when  he  knew  it  was  soft.  He  was 
so  anxious  that  he  was  sure  the  silo 
would  not  fall.  We  had  just  finished 
filling  the  ring  and  were  in  the  stable 
getting  ready  to  lay  some  cement  floors 
when    down    it  came    rattlety    bang, — 


about  eleven  feet  of  it.  It  was  a  pretty 
looking  mess  as  you  will  see.  The  inside 
forms  had  fallen  on  the  inside  and  had 
twisted  into  almost  every  conceivable 
shape.  Some  of  the  outer  rings  were  also 
in  the  silo  while  some  of  them  hung 
over  the  wall.  It  was  enough  to  make 
anyone  say  bad  things  and  also  made 
the  contractor  feel  as  if  he  had  lost  his 
best  friend.  He  did  not  want  to  continue 
the  job.  He  felt  down  and  out.  In  fact 
he  felt  so  blue  that  the  only  cure  for  him 
was  a  trip  to  the  city  to  see  the  girl,  and 
that  he  took. 

Before  he  came  back  one  of  his  men 
and  myself  had  gone  to  work  and 
straightened  some  of  the  forms.  It  took 
a  lot  of  work  and  we  had  to  take  some 
of  them  to  the  blacksmith.  It  was  about 
two  days  before  anything  was  done  to  the 
silo.  Then  a  couple  of  rings  were  added. 
These  were  allowed  to  harden  before  an- 


The  cement  was  noi  set  before  the  form  was  taken 
away,  and  this  was  the  result, 
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other  ring  was  added.  Then  the  con- 
tractor became  so  disheartened  that  he 
wanted  to  quit.  Now  if  it  had  been  my- 
self that  had  taken  the  contract  I  would 
have  finished  the  job  no  matter  what 
happened.  However,  the  first  time  he 
mentioned  quitting  I  never  heard  him. 
I  promptly  changed  the  subject,  but  it 
was  not  long  till  he  mentioned  it  the 
second' time.  Then  I  told  him  he  could 
do  as  he  liked  so  long  as  he  left  the 
rings  and  mixer  for  me  to  finish  the  job. 
This  was  satisfactory, — and  they  are  here 
yet.  They  are  likely  to  be  here  till 
spring  too  for  I  have  not  time  to  finish 
the  job  now.  If  I  did  I  would  have  to 
heat  the  water  and  the  gravel.  This 
would  take  so  much  time  that  I  would 
not  get  anything  else  done.  Besides  I 
heard  that  he  was  coming  back  to  finish 
the  job,  so  I  will  let  him  do  it.  I  suppose 
he  thought  he  would  not  get  any  money 
if  he  did  not  come  back. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  would 
not  have  done  if  I  had  been  doing  the 
building  myself.  The  first  is  witn  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  It  was  started 
about  eleven  inches  thick  and  will  finish 


about  five  inches.  I  would  have  com- 
menced about  nine  inches  and  finished 
about  four  inches.  This  may  seem  a 
little  thin  to  some,  but  if  the  wall  is  well 
reinforced  with  wire  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  silo  falling.  Nor  will 
there  be  any  danger  of  the  silage  burst- 
ing the  walls.  The  second  thing  is  that 
the  cement  was  plastered  on  too  thickly, 
— especially  after  the  accident.  It  was 
mixed  at  about  four  or  five  to  one  where- 
as six  to  one  at  least  would  have  done. 

I  have  learned  my  lesson  and  will  pass 
it  along  to  my  neighbors.  It  is  the  lesson 
of  co-operation.  If  a  few"  of  us  had  gone 
together  and  bought  a  set  of  rings,  which 
cost  about  $100  and  put  up  the  silos  our- 
selves we  would  have  been  better  off. 
However,  we  would  have  had  to  mix  the 
cement  by  hand  and  that  is  heavy  work. 
With  this  new  style  of  mixer  we  farmers 
will  be  able  to  get  a  cheap  mixer  that  will 
do  the  work.  Then  a  few  neighbors  will 
do  the  work  themselves  and  do  it  cheaper 
than  the  contractors  are  able  to  do  it.  If 
you  do  hire  a  contractor  be  sure  there  is 
no  girl  attached  to  him. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


Irishmen  all !     Give  your  attintion ! 
Here's  to  the  land  of  the  Shamrock  so 
green ! 
There  is  just  one    little    thing    I    could 
mintion, 
You'll  like  to  hear  it  I  know,  mavour- 
neen. 

Erin-go-bragh ! 
Hip!     Hip!    Hurrah! 
This  is  the  slogan  be  sure  you  take  warnin ; 
Turn    out    and    celebrate,  wearin'  the 
green, 
Remimber    St.     Patrick's    Day    in    the 


mornm  . 


— E.  J.  M.  Hitchcock. 


'Sap's  Runnin'"  in  the  Maple  Woods. 


On  the  Farm  in  March 


By  Grasmere 


Beginning  of  Spring 

THIS  is  the  first  spring  month.  The 
rigors  of  winter  are  over.  Spring 
revival  is  in  the  air  and  the  cycle  of 
another  year  begins  in  earnest.  In  order 
to  do  things  this  year  good  preparation 
should  be  made  at  once.  Therefore,  this 
advice  is  good.    Get  into  shape  at  once. 

Seed  Grain 

In  grain  seeding  this  year,  take  the  ad- 
vice of  the  best  farmers,  and  screen  out 
the  seed  grain  well.  Then  re-screen  it,  so 
as  to  sow  only  the  big  kernels — the  ones 
most  highly  developed  and  prepotent. 
Get  big  enough  to  realize  that  the  best 
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will  beget  the  best,  and  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  sow  weeds  and  then  pray  for  Provi- 
dential protection  of  your  crop. 

The  Harness 

The  team  harness  will  need  attention 
this  month.  During  the  stormy  days  take 
the  harness  into  the  office  or  back  kitchen 
and  wash  thoroughly  in  warm  water  and 
castile  soap.  Then  dry  arid  give  a  good 
dressing.  It  is  convenient  also  to  have 
a  sewing  outfit,  and  some  good  rivets.  One 
can  then  strengthen  all  weak  parts.  See 
that  your  collars  are  in  good  shape.  There 
is  too  much  carelessness  in  harness  mat- 
ters on  many  farms. 
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Stables  and  Cattle 

There  is  no  practice  that  is  being  so 
generally  condemned  as  that  of  keeping- 
cattle  tied  in  the  stables  all  the  winter. 
Sunshine,  exercise  and  fresh  air  are  na- 
tural agents  for  good  health.  The  careful 
farmer  has  his  cattle  out  in  the  sunshine 
with  his  stables  always  clean,  fresh  and 
well  ventilated.  A  herd  of  cows  in  a  well 
ventilated  stable  all  the  time,  cannot  fight 
tubercular  troubles  as  well  as  another  herd 
stabled  in  unsanitary  quarters  at  night, 
yet  allowed  lots  of  out-door  exercise  in  the 
day.  It  is  a  serious  indictment  against 
your  thrift  and  knowledge,  if  your  young 
stock  go  out  to  pasture  looking  worse  than 
when  they  went  in.  The  bedraggled,  poor, 
emaciated  calves  that  are  barely  able  to 
nibble  the  fresh  grass,  tell  a  sad  tale 
against  their  feeders. 

Implements  in  Shape 

It  is  especially  important  to  have  every 
implement  ready  for  spring's  work.  When 
they  are  left  to  the  day  when  needed, 
much  needless  delay  ensues.  Oil  all  bear- 
ings. Tighten  nuts.  Sharpen  the  hoes 
and  feet  of  the  cultivators  and  drills,  if 
necessary.  If  blacksmith  work  needs  do- 
ing, now  is  the  time.  Some  painting  may 
preserve  matters  a  good  deal  also.  If  new 
whiffletrees  or  doubletrees  are  needed 
one  can  often  make  these  himself  from 
white  ash,  elm  or  oak,  growing  on  his 
farm. 

Early  Lambs 

Many  a  man  has  made  money  raising 
early  lambs.  This  is  the  month  that 
marketing  begins.  They  should  have  all 
tihe  sunshine  they  can  get.  Feed  clover 
liberally  and  allow  them  out  on  all  but 
very  stormy  days.  Oats  and  bran  and  a 
few  peas  make  a  good  fattening  mixture 
and  a  creep  can  be  made  for  them  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  old  sheep.  Use  sheep- 
dip  liberally  also.    Ticks  take  a  lot  of  feed. 

The  Poultry  Pens 

Clean  out  and  spray  your  poultry  pens 
this  month.  The  mites  and  lice  begin  to 
do  damage  now.  See  that  melting  ice 
and  snow  does  not  get  into  their  sleeping 
quarters.    Feed  them  in  cut  straw  or  chaff 


A  cement   milk   house— easily   made. 

so  as  to  make  them  get  busy.  A  lazy  hen 
rarely  pays  for  her  keep.  Feed  less  corn 
now  and  more  barley,  wheat  and  oats. 
Sprouted  oats  are  good.  Hang  up  a  mang- 
el for  them  to  pick  at.  The  mating  pens 
should  be  all  arranged  for  and  none  but 
good  stock  secured.  Tubercular  troubles 
in  fowls  are  numerous.  Kill  all  sickly 
hens  at  once.    Don't  wait. 

The  Incubator  Month 

Good  incubators  are  now  on  the  market 
and  many  are  making  money  hatching 
chickens  for  themselves  or  for  the  sale  of 
day-old  chicks.  Some  poor  makes  of  in- 
cubators have  discouraged  some  users  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  this  machine  is  making 
good. 

House-Cleaning 

Do  not  begin  house-cleaning  too  early, 
0  ye  mothers  on  the  farm !  It  is  too  early 
to  run  the  risks  to  yourselves  or  to  your 
family.  The  next  month  is  time  enough. 
A  house-cleaning  article  will  appear  in  the 
April  issue.     Watch  for  it. 

Planting  Plans 

Every  farmer  has  a  different  Kingdom 
to  manage  than  his  neighbor.  Even  every 
field  requires  a  different  treatment.  Yea, 
some  fields  contain  sections  that  have  to 
have  special  treatment.  It  is  in  this  study 
of  the  subject  that  makes  for  profit  on  the 
farm.  The  success  of  a  new  man  who  has 
come  into  a  neighborhood  and  cleaned  off 
a  mortgage  in  ten  years,  is  often  accounted 
for,  by  reason  of  his  new  ideas.    Often  the 
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general  sense  of  a  neighborhood  is  wrong. 
It  requires  some  daring  individual  who 
will  come  in  and  upset  things  to  make  the 
thing  go. 

Alfalfa  and  Clover 

Get  into  the  alfalfa  wagon  now.  There 
is  no  province  in  Canada  that  is  not  suit- 
able for  this  clover.  You  may  be  tempted 
to  quit  the  game  from  "positive"  proof  of 
personal  experience.  But  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  you  are  wrong.  Get  your  ear  to 
the  ground,  find  out  the  trouble  and  make 
the  thing  grow.  Sow  about  15  to  18 
pounds  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre,  preferably 
on  last  year's  hoed  crop,  with  a  nurse  crop 
of  barley  or  goose  wheat. 

Red  clover,  like  all  clover  seeds,  is  high 
priced,  but  do  not  stint  your  seeding  for 
that  reason.  One  crop  of  clover  ploughed 
under  does  the  soil  more  good  than  any 
seed  expense  you  may  be  put  to.  This 
month  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seed  on  the 
fall  wheat  crop  on  the  snow. 

The  Farm  Garden 

Every  farm  should  have  its  garden,  of 
some  kind  but  it  is  often  wise  to  raise  the 
vegetables  in  the  field  with  the  regular 
hoed  crops  so  as  to  enable  their  cultivation 
with  less  labor.  Plants  and  seeds  ought  to 
be  obtained  this  month  and  hot  beds  start- 
ed. All  seed  catalogues  should  be  perused 
and  although  you  will  no  doubt  want  to 
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Peas — growing      through      supporting 
brush  branches. 


What  good  seed  did  in  barley  crops  in  P.E.I. 

buy  nearly  everything  you  see  in  these 
beautiful  catalogues  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mon sense  as  to  your  local  conditions  must 
be  used.  In  the  older  provinces  many 
farmers  are  raising  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  for  canning  factories,  and  the  best 
varieties  for  commercial  uses  must  be  ob- 
tained. 

Fencing 

Preparations  should  be  made  this  month 
for  the  work  you  intend  to  do  in  new 
fences  on  the  farm.  Some  farms  will  find 
the  old  worm  fences  about  ready  to  be  cut 
up  into  stove  wood.  A  good  woven  wire 
fence  with  cedar  or  cement  posts  should 
take  its  place.  It  is  well  when  putting  up 
a  new  fence  to  put  it  up  well.  The  end 
posts  should  be  secured  and  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  write  to  the  different  fence 
manufacturers  for  their  best  rates  deliver- 
ed at  your  station.  Another  good  plan  to 
follow,  if  you  can,  on  your  farm  is  to  put 
in  good  anchor  posts  at  each  end  upon 
which  to  string  the  temporary  partition 
fence.  Fields  can  often  be  made  twice  the 
size  by  this  method  and  yet  when  wanted 
for  pasture  purposes  be  divided  by  this 
means.  Above  all,  be  fair  and  square  with 
the  line  fence  business. 

The  Prairie  Farmer 

The  prairie  farmer  who  has  wheat  that 
is  going  to  spoil  is  in  a  bad  way  if  no 
stock  can  be  had  to  eat  it  up.  It  will  pay 
him  to  erect  another  granary  if  he  can. 
Mixed  farming  must  come.  There  is  no 
use  risking  this  continual  grain  produc- 
tion and  then  when  your  farm  is  run 
down,  to  move  on  to  the  unoccupied  areas. 
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Peaches   showing   the  exudation   of  gum   from 
Curculio    punctures. 

Make  your  own  section  better.  Plan  well 
and  introduce  a  few  cattle,  pigs  and  sheep 
on  your  farm  as  a  start. 

In  preparing  for  the  spring  seeding  con- 
serve the  moisture  by  harrowing  after  each 
day's  plowing. 

The  field  that  is  not  harrowed  at  once 
stands  only  half  a  chance  with  the  one 
that  has  received  the  top  dressing. 

Our  Work  Horses 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  exercis- 
ing, cleaning  and  feeding  of  the  horses  in- 
tended for  'the  spring's  work.  It  is  not 
common  sense  to  expect  to  go  from  abso- 
lute idleness  into  the  spring's  work  and  do 
it  well.  Horse  flesh  is  not  machinery  that 
can  stand  such  treatment.  It  will  pay  to 
get  the  teams  into  daily  exercise  this 
month.  Good  grooming  and  careful  feed- 
ing are  about  all  that  is  necessary.  Clip- 
ping is  practiced  by  many  this  month  and 


where  the  driver  is  a  sensible  man  the 
operation  is  a  good  one.  Some  horses 
have  longer  coats  of  hair  than  others  and 
can  stand  the  treatment  better.  At  any 
rate  it  is  wise  to  clip  the  hair  from  the 
horses'  legs  to  prevent  disease  and  discom- 
fort during  the  spring. 

Orchard  Spraying 

The  first  spraying  in  the  fruit  orchards 
ought  to  be  done  this  month.  A  good 
spray  pump,  a  good  mixture  of  either 
hive-sulphur  or  copper  sulphate  and 
thoroughness  in  the  application  are  prime 
factors  in  success. 

The  peach  orchards  which  wish  to 
bring  full  returns  this  season  must  not 
allow  anything  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
spraying.  A  power  outfit  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  the  commercial  orchard. 
Apples,  pears  and  plums  should  be  spray- 
ed also.  Be  careful  to  use  only  a  very 
weak  solution  on  your  cherry  trees  else 
the  buds  will  be  damaged. 


Curculio   on   a   Young   Peach. 
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Suggestions  for  Misses'  Hair  Dressing 


1.  The  little  curls  suggest  the  revival  of  an  old  style,  and  are  especially  pretty  with 
a  low-necked  dress.  Bandeaux  also  are  more  suitable  for  evening  than  day  wear.  2.  An- 
other method  that  has  a  pleasing  effect.  Neatness,  simplicity  and  freedom  from  vanity  are 
the  essentials.  3.  For  a  young  girl  there  is  hardly  anything  prettier  than  the  centre 
parting  and  butterfly  bow.  4.  This  style  is  a  generally  becoming  one,  and  permits  of  any 
arrangement  at  the  back.  5.  For  a  girl  with  a  good  deal  of  hair,  thick  plaits  are  effective, 
and  the  bows  give  a  youthful  touch.  6.  A  side  parting  has  a  somewhat  less  set  look  than 
a  central  parting.  This  also  illustrates  a  low  dressing  of  the  hair.  7.  Thick  coils  of 
hair  look  very  handsome  arranged  in  this  way.  This  would  be  a  good  style  for  a  rather 
older  woman..  8.  Showing  the  back  of  No.  5.  The  two  bows  are  novel.  9.  Another 
adaptation  of  plaited  hair.     The  hair  Is  parted   in  the  front. 


Our  Pattern  Department 

Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 


NOTE -To  the  woman  sending  in  one  new  subscription  to 
"  Farmer's  Magazine  "  for  one  year,  any  five  patterns  will  be 
sent  free   of  charge. 


BOYS'    RUSSIAN    SUIT. 

4597 — This  simple  suit  for  a  growing  boy  is  made 
with  a  middy  blouse,  finished  at  the  neck  with  a  large 
and  handsome  collar.  The  trousers  are  knicker- 
bockers and  are  held  in  at  the  knee  by  a  band  or 
by  means  of  an  elastic. 


Suits  of  this  character  are  made  of  flannel,  serge, 
linen,  galatea  and  the  like. 
The  pattern,   4597,   is  cut  in  sizes  4  to  10  years. 


Medium   size  requires  3*4   yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


MEN'S    NEGLIGEE    SHIRT. 

1283 — There  is  no  season  at  which  the  negligee 
shirt  is  not  worn,  and  even  if  intended  for  cold 
days  it  may  be  made  of  flannel,  instead  of  wash 
material. 

Our  design  shows  a  shirt  which  is  simplicity 
itself.  The  front  is  absolutely  plain,  the  opening 
being  placed  in  the  centre  and  finished  with  a  band 


for  studs  or  buttons.  The  back  has  a  small  square 
yoke  across  the  shoulders,  below  which  the  shirt 
fabric  is  gathered.  The  regulation  sleeve  is  finished 
with  a  narrow  cuff.  The  neck  is  made  with  a  band 
for  a  linen  collar. 

The  pattern  1283  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  46  inches 
chest  measure.  Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
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LADIES'   CLOSED  DRAWERS. 

1286 — Underwear  made  at  home  is  far  more  satis- 
factory than  the  ready-made.  It  wears  longer  and 
is  made  to  fit  better. 


3286 


Pattern  1286  is  cut  in  nine  sizes,  20  to  36  inches 
waist  measure.  Size  24  requires  1%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material,  with  2%   yards  embroidery. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
rents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


The  apron  is  high  in  the  neck  and  has  full  length 
sleeves.  There  is  a  square  yoke  across  the  front  and 
back,  and  the  balance  of  the  apron  material  is 
gathered  and  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  this. 

If  desired,  the  yoke  may  be  cut  out,  as  shown  in 
the  small  diagram,  and  the  sleeves  shortened  to  puffs 
or  omitted  entirely,  as  preferred.  In  this  case  the 
apron  is  more  ornamental. 

Gingham,  cross-bar,  lawn  and  other  materials  are 
appropriate. 

The  pattern  4827  is  cut  in  sizes  10  to  18  years. 
Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch  material, 
with  sleeves. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


EADIES'    SHIRT    WAIST. 

5444 — In  this  tailored  style  we  have  the  kimono 
shoulder  combined  with  the  Gibson  effect.  An  un- 
derarm gore  gives  ease  in  the  fit  of  the  waist  and  a 
seam  may  be  introduced  under  the  tucks  at  the 
shoulders. 


4827. 


MISSES'    APRON. 


4827 — This  plain  style  of  apron  is  one  to  be  worn 
when  aiding  in  household  tasks  or  engaged  in  other 
occupation  which  is  likely  to  injure  the  dress  be- 
neath. 


5444 


French  flannel,  Scotch  zephyr,  cashmere,  albatross, 
silk  and  satin  are  used  for  these  waists. 

The  pattern  5444  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


Women's  Dress  Department 


Lingerie  waist  of  cotton  voile.  All  the  trim- 
ming is  grouped  on  one  side  of  the  line  of 
black  satin  buttons.  The  sleeves  show  more 
flare  and  have  the  scalloped  edge  finish.  Black 
net  forms  the  undersleeves  and  collar,  as  well 
as    the    turnback    finish. 


Gown  of  embroidered  net  over  black  Duchess 
satin.  The  net  overskirt  is  divided  into  front 
and  back  sections  and  is  held  in  place  by 
embroidered  side  straps.  Note  the  fringe 
above  embroidered  strap,  kimono  sleeve,  low 
neck,  and  girdle  cord  featuring  high  waist- 
line. 
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New  designs  in  linen  handker- 
chiefs. Top  sample,  left,  has 
elaborate  border  of  Pointe  de 
Venise  Lace;  right  sample  has 
fancy  Point  de  Venise  design. 
Lower  sample,  left,  is  of  Point 
de  Venise  and  Madeira  with 
fancy  corded  effect;  right  sample 
also  shows  corner  treatment. 


Three  jabots  which  illustrate  new  style  trend. 
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Foulard  Dress — Tunic  of  white 
and  navy  foulard  in  small  allover 
pattern  opening  over  a  skirt  of 
plain  navy  foulard  with  a  border 
of  navy  and  white  check.  A 
pleated  and  shirred  trimming  fin- 
ishes this  skirt  which  buttons 
up  the  front  with  covered  white 
rimmed  buttons. 

The  tunic  is  caught  in  slightly 
around  the  feet  with  a  shirred 
cord  and  is  edged  with  a  tasseled 
fringe  of  blue  and  white.  The 
surplice  waist  has  a  rever  of  the 
check  border  and  a  collar  and 
chemisette  of  Val.  lace.  The 
sleeves  are  trimmed  with  the 
border  and  are  finished  with  a 
pleated  frill  of  lace. 


TAKEN    UNAWARES. 

"Satan,"  said  Brother  Dickey,  "comes  lak'  a 
roarin'  lion."  "I  don't  'gree  wid  you  on  dat," 
said  Brother  Williams,  "kaze  I  never  knowed  he  was 
a-comin'   twell   he   had  me." 


A    GREAT    TRANSITION. 

In  a  prayer-meeting  an  exhorter  arose  to  speak, 
and  began  his  remarks  thus,  "As  I  was  sitting  on 
a   thought,   a   seat  passed   through   my   mind." 


DERIVATIONS   UP    TO    DATE. 

A  London  journal,  alluding  to  some  recent  exami- 
nation papers  which  were  sent  it  from  a  quarter 
in  which  hoaxing  is  not  to  be  suspected,  says  one 
of  the  drollest  answers  was  a  sixth-form  boy's  in 
reply  to  the  question,  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween an  optimist  and  a  pessimist?  "An  optimist 
looks  after  your  eyes,  and  a  pessimist  after  your 
feet,"    was    his   fine,    perverted    derivation. 


A    STOCK    MARKET    TIP. 

"Algernon  is  very  interesting,"  said  the  stock- 
broker's daughter.  "What  does  he  talk  about?" 
inquired  her  father.  "Why,  he's  ever  so  well  posted 
in  Shakespearian  quotations."  "Young  woman," 
said  the  financier  sternly,  "don't  you  let  him  make 
sport  of  your  ignorance.  There  ain't  no  such  stock 
on    the   market." 

*  *  * 


SAME    RESULT    ALWAYS. 

There  was  a  prosecuting  attorney  whose  methods 
were  dramatic  and  uniformly  successful.  Upon  re- 
tirement from  office  he  was  at  once  sought  after  by 
those  charged  with  crime.  The  first  two  cas 
which  he  defended  resulted  in  convictions,  much 
to  his  chagrin.  An  old  negro,  who  had  watched 
his  prosecutions  in  admiring  wonder  and  looked  on 
with  equal  wonder  when  he  conducted  the  defence, 
accosted  him  just  after  his  defeat,  and  said :  "Marse 
Earle,  you  sho'  is  a  wonder.  No  matter  which  side 
you's   on,   they  go  to  the  pen   just  the  same." 


ENOUGH   AND    TO    SPARE. 

A  former  Duke  of  Hamilton  once  asked  one  of 
his  neighbors  to  stay  to  lunch  with  him.  The 
visitor  was  not  often  in  the  way  of  dining  with 
dukes.  They  were  waited  on  at  table  by  a  servant 
in  livery,  who  anticipated  all  their  wants.  The 
guest  could  stand  this  no  longer  and  took  the  ser- 
vant to  task  in  these  words :  "What  are  ye  dance, 
dance,  dancing  about  the  room  for?  Can  ye  no 
draw  in  your  chair,  and  sit  doon?  I'm  sure  there's 
enough   on   the  table   for  three!" 


BOOTY   ON   HIM. 

A  man  was  charged  with  stealing  $9.70.  His 
lawyer,  after  a  long  fight,  succeeded  in  securing  his 
acquittal.  After  the  acquittal  cue  lawyer  told  the 
fellow  that  he  ought  to  have  some  pay  for  his  hard 
work.  "Have  you  got  any  money  at  all?"  inquired 
the  lawyer.     "I've  still  got  that  $9.70,"  said  the  man. 


A   BLAINE    STORY. 

Mr.  Blaine's  good  humor  was  imperturbable.  A 
rancorous  Western  politician  met  him  one  day  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with:  "Mr.  Blaine,  I  am  a 
stranger  to  you.  But  I  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  a  fool  and  a  scoundrel!"  "Really?" 
said  Blaine,  lifting  his  hat.  "Now,  I  wonder  what 
you  would  have  said  if  you  had  been  my  intimate 
friend?" 


GO    TO    THUNDER. 

McAlister  was  a  boatswain  who  unexpectedly , 
came  into  a  small  fortune.  Quitting  the  service,  he 
bought  a  snug  little  cottage  miles  away  from  salt 
water.  When  he  was  comfortably  settled,  he  em- 
ployed a  boy  to  come  to  his  door  every  morning 
at  half-past  five,  knock,  and  say,  "Flease,  sir,  the 
commander  wants  you."  Whereupon  every  morning 
the  now  free  boatswain  had  the  joy  of  singing  out 
in  his  grandest  voice,  "Tell  the  commander  to  go  to 
thunder!" 


COULDN'T    SCARE  CROWD. 

Senator  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  tells  a  good  story 
on  himself  about  the  first  political  speech  he  ever 
made.  He  says:'  "I  jumped  up  and  began:  'Gentle- 
men, Herodotcs  tells  us' —  'Which  ticket's  he  on? 
yelled  the  man  with  the  red  shirt.  'Herodotus  tells 
us,'  I  resumed,  with  a  gulp,  'of  a  whole  army  that 
was  put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of  an  ass.'  Then 
the  crowd  applauded,  and  I  felt  fine.  Then  the 
man's  voice  rose  above  the  din.  'Young  feller,'  he 
called,  'you  needn't  be  afraid  of  this  crowd.  It's 
been  tested.' " 
!08 


BEECHER'S   BEST    STORY. 

Russell  Conwell  was  once  detailed  by  Horace 
Greeley  to  interview  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  find 
out  what  story  had  given  him  the  heartiest  laughter. 
Here  is  the  story:  A  man  called  upon  a  neighbor 
to  go  and  help  a  friend  who  had  been  arrested 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  locked  up. 
"Please  go  and  bail  him  out,"  was  the  gist  of  the 
appeal.  "This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  pumping  out, 
not  bailing  out,"  was  the  neighbor's  answer.  For 
twenty-five  years,  up  to  the  time  of  Conwell's  in- 
terview with  him,  Beecher  had  been  laughing  over 
this  joke. 
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Why  Man  of  To-Day  is  Only 
50  Per  Cent.  Efficient 


By  Walter  Walgrove 


If  one  were  to  form  an  opinion  from 
the  number  of  helpful,  inspiring  and  in- 
forming articles  one  sees  in  the  public 
press  and  magazines,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  increase  our  efficiency,  he  must  be- 
lieve that  the  entire  American  Nation  is 
striving  for  such  an  end — 

And  this  is  so. 

The  American  Man  because  the  race  is 
swifter  every  day:  competition  is  keener 
and  the  stronger  the  man  the  greater  his 
capacity  to  win.  The  stronger  the  man 
the  stronger  his  will  and  brain,  and  the 
greater  his  ability  to  match  wits  and  win. 
The  greater  his  confidence  in  himself,  the 
greater  the  confidence  of  other  people  in 
him:  the  keener  his  wit  and  the  clearer 
his  brain. 

The  American  Woman  because  she 
must  be  competent  to  rear  and  manage 
the  family  and  home,  and  take  all  the 
thought  and  responsibility  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  man,  whose  present-day 
business  burdens  are  all  that  he  can  carry. 

Now  what  are  we  doing  to  secure  that 
efficiency?  Much  mentally,  some  of  us 
much  physically,  but  what  is  the  trouble? 

We  are  not  really  efficient  more  than 
half  the  time.  Half  the  time  blue  and 
worried — all  the  time  nervous — some  of 
the  time  really  incapacitated  by  illness. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this — a  practical 
reason,  one  that  has  been  known  to  physi- 
cians for  quite  a  period  and  will  be  known 
to  the  entire  World  ere  long. 

That  reason  is  that  the  human  system 
does  not,  and  will  not,  rid  itself  of  all  the 
waste  which  it  accumulates  under  our  pres- 
ent mode  of  living.    No  matter  how  regu- 


lar we  are,  the  food  we  eat  and  the  seden- 
tary lives  we  live  (even  though  we  do  get 
some  exercise)  make  it  impossible;  just 
as  impossible  as  it  is  for  the  grate  of  a 
stove  to  rid  itself  of  clinkers. 

And  the  waste  does  to  us  exactly  what 
the  clinkers  do  to  the  stove;  make  the  fire 
burn  low  and  inefficiently  until  enough 
clinkers  have  accumulated  and  then  pre- 
vent its  burning  at  all. 

It  has  been  our  habit,  after  this  waste 
has  reduced  our  efficiency  about  75  per 
cent.,  to  drug  ourselves;  or  after  we  have 
become  100  per  cent,  inefficient  through 
illness,  to  still  further  attempt  to  rid  our- 
selves of  it  in  the  same  way — by  drugging. 

If  a  clock  is  not  cleaned  once  in  a  while 
it  clogs  up  and  stops;  the  same  way  with 
an  engine  because  of  the  residue  which  it, 
itself,  accumulates.  To  clean  the  clock, 
you  would  not  put  acid  on  the  parts, 
though  you  could  probably  find  one  that 
would  do  the  work,  nor  to  clean  the  en- 
gine would  you  force  a  cleaner  through  it 
that  would  injure  its  parts;  yet  that  is 
the  process  you  employ  when  you  drug 
the  system  to  rid  it  of  waste. 

You  would  clean  your  clock  and  engine 
with  a  harmless  cleanser  that  Nature  has 
provided,  and  you  can  do  exactly  the 
same  for  yourself  as  I  will  demonstrate 
before  I  conclude. 

The  reason  that  a  physician's  first  step 
in  illness  is  to  purge  the  system  is  that  no 
medicine  can  take  effect  nor  can  the  sys- 
tem work  properly  while  the  colon  (large 
intestine)  is  clogged  up.  If  the  colon 
were  not  clogged  up  the  chances  are  10  to 
1  that  you  would  not  have  been  ill  at  all. 
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It  may  take  some  time  for  the  clogging 
process  to  reach  the  stage  where  it  pro- 
duces real  illness,  but,  no  matter  how  long 
it  takes,  while  it  is  going  on  the  functions 
are  not  working  so  as  to  keep  us  up  to 
"concert  pitch."  Our  livers  are  sluggish, 
we  are  dull  and  heavy — slight  or  severe 
headaches  come  on — our  sleep  does  not 
rest  us — in  short,  we  are  about  50  per 
cent,  efficient. 

And  if  this  condition  progresses  to 
where  real  illness  develops,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  form  that  illness  will  take, 
because — 

The  blood  is  constantly  circulating 
through  the  colon  and,  taking  up  by  ab- 
sorption the  poisons  in  the  waste  which 
it  contains,  it  distributes  them  throughout 
the  system  and  weakens  it  so  that  we  are 
subject  to  whatever  disease  is  miost  pre- 
valent. 

The  nature  of  the  illness  depends  on 
our  own  little  weaknesses  and  what  we 
are  the  least  able  to  resist. 

These  facts  are  all  scientifically  correct 
in  every  particular,  and  it  has  often  sur- 
prised me  that  they  are  not  more  gener- 
ally known  and  appreciated.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  consider  the  treatment  that  we 
have  received  in  illness  to  realize  fully 
how  it  developed  and  the  methods  used  to 
remove  it. 

So  you  see  that  not  only  is  accumulated 
waste  directly  and  constantly  pulling  down 
our  efficiency  by  making  our  blood  poor 
and  our  intellect  dull — our  spirits  low  and 
our  ambitions  weak,  but  it  is  responsible 
through  its  weakening  and  infecting  pro- 
cesses for  a  list  of  illnesses  that  if  catalogu- 
ed here  would  seem  almost  unbelievable. 

It  is  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of 
that  very  expensive  and  dangerous  com- 
plaint.— appendicitis. 

If  we  can  successfully  eliminate  the 
waste  all  our  functions  work  properly  and 
in  accord — there  are  no  poisons  being 
taken  up  by  the  blood,  so  it  is  pure  and 
imparts  strength  to  every  part  of  the  body 
instead  of  weakness — there  is  nothing  to 
clog  up  the  system  and  make  us  bilious, 
dull  and  nervously  fearful. 

With  everything  working  in  perfect  ac- 
cord and  without  obstruction,  our  brains 
are  clear,  our  entire  physical  being  is  com- 


petent to  respond  quickly  to  every  require- 
ment, and  we  are  100  per  cent,  efficient. 

Now  this  waste  that  I  speak  of  cannot 
be  thoroughly  removed  by  drugs,  but  even 
if  it  could  the  effect  of  these  drugs  on  the 
functions  is  very  unnatural,  and  if  con- 
tinued becomes  a  periodical  necessity. 

Note  the  opinions  on  drugging  of  two 
most  eminent  physicians: 

Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
says :  "All  of  our  curative  agents  are 
poisons,  and,  as  a  consequence,  every  dose 
diminishes  the  patient's  vitality." 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  the 
same  school,  says:  "All  medicines  which 
enter  the  circulation  poison  the  blood  in 
the  same  manner  as  do  tjie  poisons  that 
produce  disease." 

Now,  the  internal  organism  can  be  kept 
as  sweet  and  pure  and  clean  as  the  exter- 
nal and  by  the  same  natural,  sane  method 
— bathing.  By  the  proper  system  warm 
water  can  be  introduced  so  that  the  colon 
is  perfectly  cleansed  and  kept  pure. 

There  is  no  violence  in  this  process — it 
seems  to  be  just  as  normal  and  natural  as 
washing  one's  hands. 

Physicians  are  taking  it  up  more  widely 
and  generally  every  day,  and  it  seems  as 
though  everyone  should  be  informed 
thoroughly  on  a  practice  which,  though 
so  rational  and  simple,  is  revolutionary 
in  its  accomplishments. 

This  is  rather  a  delicate  subject  to  write 
of  exhaustively  in  the  public  press,  but 
Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  has  prepared  an 
interesting  treatise  on  "The  What,  The 
Why,  The  Way"  of  the  Internal  Bath, 
which  he  will  send  without  cost  to  anyone 
addressing  him  at  275  College  Street, 
Toronto,  and  mentioning  that  they  have 
read  this  article  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 

Personally,  I  am  enthusiastic  on  In- 
ternal Bathing  because  I  have  seen  what 
it  has  done  in  illness  as  well  as  in  health, 
and  I  believe  that  every  person  who  wishes 
to  keep  in  as  near  a  perfect  condition  as 
is  humanly  possible  should  at  least  be  in- 
formed on  this  subject;  he  will  also  pro- 
bably learn  something  about  himself 
which  he  has  never  known  through  read- 
ing the  little  book  to  which  I  refer. 
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aster  the  Season  for 
Diamonds 


The  "Three-stone  Diamond,"  originating  in  the 
conception  of  the  Trinity,  is  the  most  favored  style 
of  ring;  a  flawless  gem  of  the  purest  grade;  mount- 
ed and  set  by  hand  in  18k  gold — from  $50.00  up. 

DAINTY  EASTER  GIFTS 

Prayer-book  marks  of  silk  ribbon  with  sterling 
silver  mounts — 25c  to  $1.00. 

Heavy  14k  gold  crosses,  plain  and  hand  en- 
graved— $1.50  up. 

Cut  glass  flower  centres,  with  silver-plated 
screens  for  holding  cut  flowers — $5.00. 

China  productions  from  the  finest  potteries — 
Minton,  Crown,  Derby,  Limoges,  Dresden,  Coal- 
port,  etc. — 50c  up. 

Enclose  with  your  gift  one  of  our  dainty 
Easter  Cards,  hand-colored,  engraved,  steel-em- 
bossed— 10c  to  25c. 

TRY  OUR  MAIL  ORDER 
Fifteen  years  of  experience  has  rendered  our 
system  efficient  in  every  department.     We  guar- 
antee safe   delivery,  prepay   express   charges  to 
every  point  in  Canada,  except  the  Yukon, 
and  refund  money  in  full  should  your  sel- 
ection not  prove  satisfactory. 


RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 

134,  136  &  138  Yonge  Street 

TORONTO 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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The  Nordheimer  Upright 

is  the   most   satisfactory  home  piano 


Because  it  is  built  to 
the  same  standard  that 
governs  the  making  of 
the  Nordheimer  concert 
piano— a  perfect  musical 
instrument. 


Because  this  quality   dignifies   the 

home  and  enhances  the  value  of  everything  associated  with  it. 
Because  it  has  the  characteristics  of  a  grand  piano,  but  occupies 
half  the  space. 

Because  of  this  close  approach  to  the  music  value  of  the  grand 
it  affords  a  wider  scop  of  cultivation  and  yet  may  be  admirably 
quartered  in  the  smallest  chamber. 

A  complete  stock  of  sheet  music  for  all  purposes  always  on  hand. 

The  Nordheimer  Piano  &  Music  Co. 

Limited 
15  King  Street  E.  -  -  Toronto,  Canada 

Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  Dominion 
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If  you  d  rise  early,  just  say  when 
And  leave  your  call  with  me — Big  Ben. 


BIG  BEN    has    some- 
thing to  say  to  peo- 
ple who  like  to  get  up 
promptly  in  the  morning. 
He  guarantees  to   call   them 


year,    if   they    only    have   him 
oiled  every  year  or  so. 

There  are  4,000  dealers  in  the 
Dominion  who  have  known 
him  since  he  was  that  high 
and    who'l     vouch    for    every- 


on  the  dot  whenever  they  want  thmp-  he  6a vs 
and    either    way     they     want,         _.    _ 

.  y  ill  11  Big    Ben     stands     7   inches     tall,     slender, 

With    One    prolonged,   Steady  Call  massive,  handsome.     He  rings  steadily  for  five 

Or    With  vSUCCeSsive  gentle    rineS.  ™inutes  or  intermittently  for  ten  .He's  pleas- 

°  °  ing  to  wind,  pleasing  to  read   and    pleasing    to 

And    he    guarantees     tO     do     it  hear.-If  you  can't  find  him  at .your 'dealer's  a 

-  Y  i  r  money  order  sent  to  frestaox,  La  balle,  Illinois, 

alter     day      and     year     alter  will  bring  him    to   you   duty   charges  prepaid. 


day 


$3.00 


At  Canadian  Dealers. 
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Try  the  Flour  that  Holds  the 

Confidence  of  Thousands 

of  Home-cooks 

The   present   huge   demand   for   PURITY^  FLOUR   shows  the  confidence  in 
which  it  is  held  by  thousands  of  home-cooks. 

Those  who  have  used  PURITY  FLOUR  have  come  to  believe  in  it.  They 
look  on  PURITY  as  a  friend.  They  feel  they  can  trust  it  implicitly,  because 
each  and  every  lot  of  PURITY  FLOUR  has  always 
been  uniform — always  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
quality  that  has  made  it  famous. 

Wouldn't  you,  too,  like  to  use  a  flour  you  could 
always  rely  on  ?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  feel  certain 
that  your  bread,  cakes  and  pies  were  going  to  turn 
out  exactly  right  ?  That's  •  just  how  you'll  feel 
when  you  become  a  user  of  PURITY  FLOUR— the 
confidence-creating  flour. 

PURITY  FLOUR  gives  high-class  results,  because  it 
consists  exclusively  of  the  high-grade  portions  of 
the  best  Western  hard  wheat. 


-■&.; 


PURity  FLOUR 


^> 


On  account  of  the  extra  strength  of  PURITY  FLOUR 
please  remember,  when  making  pastry,  to  add 
more  shortening  than  an  ordinary  flour  requires. 

And,  when  making  bread,  add'more  water,  and  PURITY!  FLOUR  will  expand 
into  more  loaves  than  the  same  weight  of  ordinary  flour  can  produce,  thus 
making  "more  bread  and  better  bread." 

puRiiy 

FLOUR 

"More|breadiand  better  bread" 

Make^your  next  flour  order  spell  P-U-R-I-T-Y  F-L-O-U-R 
It  costs  slightly  more,  but  it's  worth  the  fdifference 
ADD  PURITY  FLOUR  TO]  GROCERY  LIST  RIGHT  NOW 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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WINDSORpa'rySALT 


"Expect  to  get  the  prize  for   the   best 
butter,  this  year?" 

"Of  course  I  do. 

I  have  the  best  cows  in  the  country — 
and  here's  my  Windsor  Butter  Salt. 

You  can't  beat  that  combination. 

You  know,  I  have  won  first  prize  for 
the  best  butter  ever  since  I  began  to  use 
Windsor  Butter  Salt" 
"Hope  you  win" 
"Thank  you,  so 
dol" 


us* 


rid    Mipi 


Every  woman  who  attempts  to  make  a  dress  or 
ehirt  waist  immediately  discovers  how  difficult 
it  is  to  obtain  a  good  fit  by  the  usual '  'trying-on- 
method,"  with  herself  for  the  model  and  a  look- 
ing-glass with  which  to  see  how  it  fits  at  the  back. 

"HALL-BORCHERT  PERFECTION 
Adjustable  Dress  Forms  " 

do  away  with  all  discomforts  and  disappoint 
ments  in  fitting,  and  render  the  work  of  dress- 
making at  once  easy  and  satisfactory.  This  form 
can  be  adjusted  to  50  different  shapes  and  sizes; 
bust  raised  or  lowered ,  also  made  longer  and 
shorter  at  the  waist  line  and  form  raised  or  low 
ered  to  suit  any  desired  skirt  length.  Very  easily 
adjusted,  cannot  get  out  of  order,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet    containin  g 

complete  list  of  Dress  Forms  with  prices- 

Hall-Borchert  Dress  Form  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd.,  66-72  Pearl  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 


To  Young  Men  with  Ambition 

You  areanxious  to  rise  in  the  commer- 
cial world?  Then  get  in  touch  with 
us.  We  are  anxious  to  help  you  and 
are  better  qualified  to  do  so  than  any 
other  college  In  the  Dominion.  "We 
train  you  with  a  definite  aim  in  view 
— to  fit  you  for  the  post  you  wish  to 
obtain.  We  concentrate  attention  on 
essential  requirements  and  remove 
your  difficulties  and  weaknesses. 
V  BEN  YOU  LEAVE  OUR  COLLEGE  YOU 
ARE  A  QUALIFIED  MAN 


ESTAB- 
LISHED 


BRITISH-AMERICW 

Business  College 
YM-CABvilding         TORONTO 


AD 
I860 
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To  the  naked  eye  all  razor  edges  Look  much  alike. 

But  the  eye  of  the  microscope  reveals  clearly  why  they 
do  not  all  Feel  alike  when  applied  to  a  sensitive  face. 

Not  even  the  test  of  shaving  will  more  quickly 
convince  a  man  of  the  Gillette's  superiority  than  will  a 
peep  at  the  Gillette  edge,  magnified  a  thousand  diameters 
but  still  smooth,  in  contrast  with  the  ugly,  jagged  edge 
which  the  ordinary  razor  shows  under  similar  conditions. 

If  you  have  no  opportunity  to  See  the  difference,  buy 
a  Gillette  and  Feel  it  on  your  face. 

Standard  Sets  $5.00;  Pocket  Editions 
$5.00  to  $6.00;  Combination  Sets  $6.50 
up.  At  your  Druggist's,  Jeweler's, 
Haberdasher's  or    Hardware    Dealer's. 


The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Go.  of  Canada 


LIMITED 


OFFICE  &  FACTORY  :-63  ST.  ALEXANDER  ST., 

Offices  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  London,  England 
and  Shanghai,  China. 

Factories    in    Montreal,    Boston,   Leicester,   Berlin 


MONTREAL 


-GiHette 


and  Paris. 


KNOWN  THE 


WORLD  OVER 
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"The  World  is  mine — 

/  own  a  KOT>AK" 

Take  a  Kodak  with  you,  and  pic- 
ture, from  your  own  viewpoint,  not 
merely  the  places  that  interest  you 
but  also  the  companions  who  help 
to  make  your  trip  enjoyable. 

Anybody  can  take  good  pic- 
tures with  a  Kodak.  (Catalogue 
free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail.) 

If  it  isn  't  an  Eastman,  it  isn  't  a  Kodak- 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO., 

LIMITED 
Toronto,  Canada 


**^ 


The 
appearance 


makes 


serve   more 


dainty 
of  the  table 
everything    you 
appetizing. 


Q 


e& 


Diamonds 

are  brilliantly  white  and 
sparkling — and  make  a 
tempting  addition  to 
every  table. 

Insist  on  "St. Lawrence 
Crystal  Diamonds" — 

the  choicest  lump  sugar 
on  the  continent. 


m 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SUGAR  REFINING  CO.    _ 

Limited.  |5*£l 

MONTREAL.    45 


A  NEW  DRESS 


OUT   of 
an.  old 
one. 
This   is   the 
way  —  Dye 
the  Old  one 
and  make  it 
up  from  the 
latest   style 
patterns  into 
one  as  good  as  New.    Simple  as  A. B.C., 
but  to  avoid  mistakes  use  the  Dye  that 
colors  cloth  of  ANY  KIND 
Perfectly,    with    the   SAME 
Dye — It  is 


DYOLA 


Send  for 
Sample 
Card  and 
Story 
Booklet  83 

The 

Johnson- 
Richardson 
Co.,  Limited 

Montreal, 
Can. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Does  It  Pay 

to  serve  low-grade  oatmeal  to  the  children,  when 
Quaker  Oats  costs  one-half  cent  per  dish? 

Quaker  Oats  is  made  from  just  the  rich  plump  grains — the  finely  flavored  oats. 

We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

That  cream  of  the  oats,  when  prepared  by  our  process,  forms 
the  finest  oat  food  in  existence. 

The  exquisite  flavor  has  won  millions  to  it. 

In  this  daily  dish — this  premier  food — don't  you  think  that 
the  grade  is  important? 


(230) 


Family    size,  with    a  piece    of     j  Except  in 
china  beautifully   decorated,  25c.      [   Extreme 
Regular  size  for  city  trade,  10c.     j        West 

The  Quaker  Q*\%  (pmpany 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 


Look  for  the 
Quaker  trademark 
on  every  package. 


<t 


Dem  suah  do  lighten  de  wuk" 

Aunt  Salina 
The  Velox  or  New  Century  Washers  change 
drudgery  into  easy  work.     They  extract  every 
particle  of  dirt  out  of  the  clothes  and  will  not 
injure  the  finest  fabric. 

The    Velox  is  a  power  machine  only,  while  the    New 
Century  is  made  in  both  power  and  hand 
types.    Both  are  designed  for  efficiency, 
simplicity  and  durability. 

The  Warranty  Wringer  is 
unexcelled  both  in  wringing  and 
wearing  qualities.  It  will  wring 
dryer  than  most  wringers  because 
of  the  greater  elasticity  of  its  rolls. 

The  Monitor  Rotary 
Lawn  Clothes  Dryer  is  the 
companion  labor-saver  of 
these  machines.  The  sim- 
plest and  strongest  drying 
device  in  the  world. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  copy  of  "Aunt 
Salina's  Wash  Day  Philosophy."  It  is  FREE, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  woman 
who  is  interested  in  washing  clothes 

CUMMER -DOW; 

HAMILTON  —  ON 


Don't   fail    to   mention    Farmer's  Magazine   when    writing  advertisers. 
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If  you  want  real  satisfaction  ask  for 

D.  PERES'  BARREL  BRAND  CUTLERY 

RAZORS,   SCISSORS   and   POCKET   KNIVES 

and  see  that  you  get  it. 

Look  for  the  "LITTLE  BARREL"  stamped  on   blade;     without  it  none  are  genuine. 

BARREL   BRAND    FOR    SATISFACTION 

ASK    YOUR    DEALER 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  SALARY? 

DO    YOU    WANT   TO    INCREASE 
IT        $5.00        EACH        WEEK? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men 
in  Canada  in  the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week. 
If  you  are  an  enterprising  man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer 
by  writing  us.  The  work  is  easy,  educative  and  profitable. 

MACLEAN   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVENUE 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


HOTEL   PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank   S.   Murphy,  Mjjr.-  Clark  and  Madison   Sts. 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.    Rates  reasonable. 

One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  prices. 

In    the    Heart   of    the    City's   Activities. 


RATES 


Rooms,  one    person 

bath    detached 

$1.50  to  $2.00 


Rooms,  one    person 

with  private  bath 

$2.00  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 

bath  detached 

$2.50to$350 


Rooms,  two  persons 
with  private  bath 

$3.00  to  $4.50 


A  GREATER  DEMAND 


exists  to-day  for  successful  sales- 
men than  for  men  for  any  other 
commercial  business. 

Have  you  realized  that  the  stepping 
stone  to  successful  salesmanship  is 
to'represent  a  progressive  magazine? 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  Canada's 
leading  farm  monthly,  wants  men 
in  every  locality  in  Canada  to  take 
subscriptions. 

You  do  not  require  any  experience 
to  join  our  Sales  Force.  We  train 
you  and  at  the  same  time  pay  you 
liberally       Write  for  particulars  to 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-149   University   Avenue. 
TORONTO  -  -  CANADA 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 


'LiveStockDibectoby1 


In   this    department   appear   the    advertisements    of   reliable   stock   farms. 

Any  information  about  stock'will  be  gladly  sent  our  readers. 

Address  Live  Stock  Department 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  -  -  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,   TORONTO 


■         ■ 
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FINEST  STOCK  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Here  are  swine  which  would  make  any  ambitious  farmer  envious.     Fine  Hamp- 
snires  with  best  blood  strains.     An  acquisition  to-any  stock  farm. 
Send  for  catalog 

CALEDON  EAST,  ONTARIO 


J.  H.  RUTHERFORD 


Get  the  "BURMAN"  Horse  Clipper 
It  lasts  a  lifetime— it  saves  time 

The  up-to-date  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  be 
without  this  great 
convenience,  as  it  will 
enable  him  to  keep  his 
horses  in  fine  trim  at 
v.  ry  little  cost.  Every 
user  endorses  the 
"3URMAN"  as  a  perfect 
and  durable  clipper. 

It  has  Ball  Bearings, 
-ong  Shaft,  Hook  tor 
Holding  Head,  and 
Close  Clipping  Plates. 

Inquire  from 
your  nearest 
dealer.  If  he 
cannot  supply 
you  write  us 
direct. 

B.  &  S.  H.  THOMPSON  &  CO.,  LTD.,    -    MONTREAL 


Pedigree   Cattle 
Sheep  & 


from  the  best  British  herds 
bought  on  commission  for 
Canadian  breeders.  I  am  in 
close  touch  with  the  British 
breeders  and  can  give  Cana- 
dian buyers'  enquiries  prompt 
attention. 

Horses  and  Dogs  of  all 
breeds  bought  and  forwarded. 

Your  enquiries  solicited. 

W.  Clarke 


68  Moscow  Rd. 
Bayswater 


Queens  Rd. 
London,  Eng. 


PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

To  make  a  success  of  poultry  raising,  you  should  have  pure-bred 
stock,  then  poultry  raising  would  be  profitable 

We  can  supply  you  with  hatching  eggs  from  the  very  best  breeds 
and  the  best  results  can  be  depended  on.  Send  /or  our  catalogue 
containing  prices. 


J.  H.  Rutherford, 


Caledon  East.  Ontario 


CAN   YOU 


expect  to  advance  if  you  don't  put  forth  an  effort? 
You  can  become  a  first  class  Ad.  Writer  in  three 
months  by  studying  our  lessons  at  home  during 
your  spare  time 

The  entire  cost  is  only  $30,  payable  monthly. 
Shall  we  send  you  full  particulars? 

Box  223,  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 


Saskatoon    Realty 

Offers  the  best  field  for  investment!  in  Canada. 
Exceptionally  good  security,  and  yielding  good 
returns.  Have  special  propositions  to  offer  in  resi- 
dential, business,  trackage  and  warehouse  properly; 
also  acreage  and  farm  lands  in  Saskatoon  vicinity. 
Trust  Funds  judiciously  invested  for  clients.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Owners  of  Saskatoon 
property  who  wish  to  sell  write  or  call, 

W.  A.  RONALD 

214  E.  20th  St.,  Saskatoon,  Western  Can. 

Reference — Traders  Bank  of  Canada 
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RENNBE'S  SEEDS  HAVE  GOT  TO  GROW    IF  YOU  GIVE  THEM  BUT  A  SHOW 

THE    FINEST    IX    THE   LAND 

WM.  RENNIE  CO.  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER 


Pruning  Means  Money.     Easy  Pruning  Saves  It, 

Every  hour  spent  in  pruning  your  Orchard  before  the  blossoms  start  will 
return  you  solid  profits  in  the  increased  amount  and  value  of  your  Fruit. 
But  you  should  not  needlessly  waste  time  in  pruning  by  old-fashioned 
methods   and   tools.      The  work  can  be  twice  as   quickly  done  with  the 

KANSAS    PRUNING    KNIFE 

Just  put  the  hook  over  the  limb  and  pull  the  handle — that's  all.  Will  do 
your  heaviest  work,  and  will  do  it  neatly,  and  as  quickly  as  a  man  can  work. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  CO., 


Canadian  Manufacturers 

TAYLOR-FORBES  CO.,  Limited, 


Porter  and  4th  Sts..  DETROIT,  MICH. 
GUELPH,  ONTARIO. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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THE   QUIET   EVENING  AT  HOME. 

With  all  the  advantages  of  city  lighting  and  bright,  cheery  rooms  at  a  small  expense 
is  within  your  reach.  Do  away  with  the  old  style  lamp,  its  unpleasant  smell,  smoke  and 
grease — to  say  nothing  of  its  danger — and  replace  with  one  of  our  handsome  table  lamps, 
which  is  absolutely  safe  and  odorless,  gives  a  pure,  white  light  equal  to  electricity  without 
causing  any  eye  strain.  It  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  your  dining  room,  radiate  a 
cheerfulness  which  will   be   irresistible. 

Each  lamp  generates  its  own  gas  and  burns  with  a  mantle,  producing  200  candle 
power  of  light  at  the  low  cost  of  less  than  %c.  per  hour.  Cannot  explode — uses  no  wick 
and  is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  for  five  years,  made  of  solid  brass — highly 
nickel  plated.  Each  lamp  packed  in  separate  boxes  with  handsome  fancy  shade  (white, 
green,  red  or  amber)   ready   to  light.      WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

RICE-KNIGHT,  LIMITED    87  Richmond  St.  East    TORONTO,  Ont. 


Why  Don't 
You  Plant 


^EWING'S 

Reliable  Seeds 

What's  the  use  of  giving  your  land,  your  time  and  your 
work  for  a  season  for  anything  less  than  the  best  crops  ? 
Ewing's  Reliable  Seeds  have  proved,  for  more  than  forty 
seasons,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  that  they  will  produce 
the  highest  crops  of  the  be*t  quality.    Ask  your  neighbors 
who   plant   Ewing's  Seeds  all  about  them.     Plant  them 
yourself  this  spring  and  get  the  full  reward  for  your 
work.       Your   dealer    should     have     Ewing's 
Reliable  Seeds,  but  if  he  hasn't,   write  for  our        jfa 
illustrated  catalogue  and  order  from 


JJ. 


us  direct. 


Wm.  Ewing  &  Co.,  Seedsmen 

McGiil  St.,  Montreal 


It  will   pay  you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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You  Can't  RAISE  Market  Priccs-But 
You  Can  LOWER  Production  Costs 


PRICES  are  controlled  by  others.  You 
must  increase  your  profits  by  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  raising  and  market- 
ing your  crops. 
No  other  investment  cuts  down  farm  costs 
and  builds  up  farm  profits  like  an  pzH?.  It 
plows  for  50c  to  75c  an  acre,  including 
kerosene,  machine  oil,  interest,  wear  and 
tear  and  the  wages  of  two  good  men.  But 
your  boys  can  run  it.  And  it  is  just  as 
valuable  for  Harrowing,  Rolling,  Pulver- 
izing, Seeding,  Cultivating,  Harvesting, 
etc.  All  these  and  a  score  of  other  jobs 
are  done  rapidly,  efficiently,  economically 
by  the  p^?.  Cheap  kerosene  for  fuel — 
buy  it  anywhere  for  about  one-half  the 
cost  of  gasolene. 


In  Sizes  lo  Meet  Your 
Power  Needs— at  Prices 
lo  Suit  Your  Pocketbook 


Read  These  Letters: 

"In  40  days  we  plowed  and  broke  900  acres  of 
land  without  a  breakdown  or  one  cent  for  repairs. 
— Ralph  Newman,  Potter  County \  S.  £>." 

Karl  Bapp,  Converse  Co.,  Wyoming,  writes: 
"I  have  jj.st  purchased  one  of  your  c^?.  The 
sod  that  I  am  breaking  is  the  toughest  in  my  wide 
experience  in  the  business.  I  am  breaking 
twenty-four  acres  of  this  soil 
daily  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  20c 
per  acre,  using  six 
14-inch  bottom 
plows  with  10-inch 
Disc  Harrow  at- 
tached. I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  in 
every  respect." 

NOTE  — Just  two  of 
many  similar  letters 
in  our  great  book- 
sent  on  request. 


ro/A 


*Se, 


*#<? 


</'//,. 
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You  may  farm  160  acres  or 
many  thousand  acre  ranch  with  an 
The  smallest  size  plows  12  to  15  acres 
a  day — does  the  work  of  10  or  12  horses 
and  four  men.  And  it's  always  ready 
for  all  other  work,  silo  filling,  pumping, 
grinding,  sawing,  heavy  hauling,  etc. 
Then,  after  your  own  work  is  done,  you 
can  make  $10  to  $15  a  day  easily  by  doing 
work  for  your  neighbors. 

Investigate! 

"Toiling  and  Tilling  the  Soil"— out 
07P&  booklet — marks  the  beginning  of 
the  new  period  of  farm  progress — the  oil 
power  age.  You'll  be  amazed  at  the 
facts  and  gratified  at  the  results  demon- 
strated on  farms  just  like  your  own. 
Write  for  this  book  now.  It  was  based 
on  the  facts  gleaned  from  the  stacks  of 
letters  in  our  office  received  from  cvg&f 
owners  everywhere  who  prove  what  the 
cvggf  has  done  for  them.  We  want  you 
to  get  these  messages  of  brother  farmers 
who  have  had  practical  experience  with 
the  o^f. 

If  you  have  any  farm  power  problem 
put  it  up  to  our  experts.  But  send  for 
^'Toiling  and  Tilling  the  Soil"  at  once. 
Postal  will  do.     Address, 


M.  RUMELY  COMPANY,       8231  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Saskatchewan 


When  writing1  advertisers  kindly    meutiou  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO    YOU    WANT    A    WHEEL? 


Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  would  like  to  win  one  of  the  Bicycles  you  offer  for  32  new  yearly 
paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  Please  send  sample  copy 
and  order  book. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVE. 
TORONTO,  -  ONT. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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You  Require  No  Fertilizer 
To  Yield  Bumper  Crops 

A  man  will  spend  an  hour  digging  a  tree  hole  that 
dynamite  will  excavate  in  an  instant.  The  spaded 
hole  will  be  hard  all  the  way  down,  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  transplanted  roots  to  take  hold.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  transplanted  trees  so 
often  die. 

Stumping     Dynamite 

used  on  a  farm  eliminates  the  costly  process  of  fertil- 
izing each  year.  It  makes  the  land  porous  to  ab- 
sorb plenty  of  water  in  rainy  weather,  and  this 
water,  which  is  the  source  of  the  vehicle  of  plant 
food,  is  drawn  to  the  top  by  the  roots  of  the  plant 
as  needed  for  its  growth. 

A  whole  row  of  tree  holes  can  be  excavated  in  one 
instant  when  charged  with  "Stumping  Dynamite" 
electrically  exploded. 

On  every  farm  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  use 
of  Stumping  Dynamite  will  save  time  and  money 
and  increase  profits ;  Removing  Stumps,  Boulders, 
etc.  Breaking  up  hard  pan  subsoils ;  Draining 
Swamps,  Ditching,  Digging  Wells  or  Reservoirs, 
etc.,  and  many  others. 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet 

enumerating  the  many  advantages  and  the  cost  of 
dynamiting  on  the  farm  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

Canadian  Explosives,  Limited 

HEAD  OFFICE  MONTREAL,   P.Q. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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You   can't    grow  Fruit  and]  Bugs 
on   the  same  tree 


:;h!!. 


VANCO"    LIME    SULPHUR    SOLUTION 

will  keep  your  fruit  trees  free  from  Scale,  Parasites  and  Fungi. 

It  is  strong,  uniform,  clear,  efficient — the  strongest  perfect 
solution  that  can  be  made  and  far  superior  in  every  way  to 
home-made  mixtures. 

The  Canadian  Government  Bulletin  proves  this.  Specific 
Gravity  on  every  barrel,  to  protect  you. 

"VANCO"    ARSENATE    OF   LEAD 

will  destroy  all  leaf-eating  insects — never  burns — sticks  longer. 
The  largest  order  ever  placed  for  Spray  Chemicals  by  any 
Canadian  Fruit  Growing  Company  was  for  "Vanco"  Lead 
Arsenate. 

"VANCO"    FERTILIZERS 

Muriate  of  Potash — Sulphate  of  Potash — Acid  Phosphate — 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  We  are  the  only  house  in  Canada  selling 
straight  fertilizing  chemicals  of  guaranteed  analysis. 

SAVE  FREIGHT— by  ordering  Sprays  and  Fertilizers  to- 
gether and  having  us  make  one  shipment  of  the  lot. 

SEND  FOR  THE  "VANCO"  BOOK— study  it— and  spray 
for  fall  profits. 

Chemical  Laboratories  Limited 

142-152  Van  Home  St.,  Toronto 


m 
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Seed  Oats 


This  season  the  securing  of  Seed  Oats  is 
a  serious  problem.  In  many  parts  of  On- 
tario, Oats  are  this  year  not  only  light 
in  yield,  but  light  in  weight.  The  Western 
provinces  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  a 
supply  for  seed  purposes,  because  in  the 
West  the  crop  has  been  undoubtedly  seri- 
ously damaged  by  frost,  and  in  addition 
to  that,  Western  Oats  are  badly  mixed 
with  weed  seeds,  which  would  prove  a 
serious  pest  if  introduced  into  Ontario. 
Throughout  Ontario  there  are,  however, 
sections  in  which  Good  Oats  have  been 
produced.  We  have  been  securing  a  stock 
from  these  districts  of  good  grain  that  is 
fit  for  seed,  both  as  regards  weight  and 
purity.  We  think  our  prices  are  quite 
reasonable.  We  would  be  pleased  if  you 
would  write  us,  stating  your  requirements 
and  we  shall  send  samples  and  quote 
lowest  prices. 

Below  find  prices  if  unsold  on  receipt  of 
order.  Prices  are  for  orders  for  5  bus. 
or  over. 

Per  Bus. 
(Bags  Free) 
Imported  Regenerated  Banner  (Scotch 

grown)      $1.30 

Imported      Regenerated      Abundance 

(Scotch    grown)     $1.30 

Siberian,   good   sample    85c 

Abundance,    good    sample    90c 

American   Banner,    good   sample    85c 

Lincoln,   good   sample    85c 

Bumper   King,   good   sample    85c 

White  Cluster,  good  sample  85c 

Sheffield  Standard,  good  sample  85c 

Irish  White,  good  sample 85c 

Ligowo,    good    sample    85c 

Sensation,   good   sample    85c 

Twentieth  Century,  good  sample 85c 

Waverley,   good   sample    85c 

Liberty,    good    sample    85c 


Orders  for  50  bush,  up  to  100  bush. 

will  reduce  above  prices  2c.  per  bush. 

Orders    for    100    bush,  or  over  will 

reduce  above  prices  5c.  per  bush. 


GEO.  KEITH 


AND 
SONS 


124  King  St.  East,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

SEED-MERCHANTS  Since  1866. 


Spring  Cleaning 

Why  spend^your  time  washing,  scrubbing 
and  cleaning  and  then  stop.  Paint  your 
woodwork,  furniture  and  floors  and  notice 
the  difference.  Your  house  will  look  like 
new  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result. 
You  will  make  the  house  interesting  to  your- 
self and  your  friends  and  you  will  save  your- 
self a  lot  of  unnecessary  work  in  cleaning 
and  scrubbing.  The  expense  is  small  and  a 
little  time  will  accomplish  wonderful  things. 

We  have  paints,  varnishes  and  lacquers 
for  all  kinds  of  work,  from  painting  barns 
and  fences  to  varnishing  and  enamelling 
floors  and  furniture.  These  paints  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  of  the  highest  grade  and  will 
give- entire  satisfaction. 

Paint  in  the  evening  and  the  work  will  dry 
hard  over  night.  The  paints  and  varnishes 
are  easily  applied  and  you  need  not  be  ner- 
vous on  account  of  inexperience.  Any  one 
can  use  them  with  the  best  results. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start.  Don't  put  it  off 
till  later.  Get  it  done  early  and  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  a  bright  and  joyful  home. 

Brands: 

CROWN    AND   ANCHOR 

ISLAND    CITY 

RAINBOW 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
with  price*. 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Co.  Limited 
264  St.  Patrick  St.         -         Montreal 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

OFFERS   TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money  after   death. 


Capital,  $11,000,000 


Reserve,  $9,000,000 


Here's  the  Rifle  you  have 
been  waiting  for — 

The  New  Model  29 

2/lar/m 

Repeater 

It's  an  up-to-date 

.22  caliber  repeater  that  handles 

without  change  or  adjustment  the 
.22  short,  .22  long  and  .22  long-rifle  cartridges  of  all 
makes  and  styles,  yet  sells  at  the  surprisingly  low  price  of  $8.50 

\  It's  a  take-down,  convenient  to  clean  quickly; 
packs  in  a  small  space.  Has  popular  trombone 
action,  quick  and  easy  in  operation.  The  modern 
solid  top,  side  ejection  and   closed-in  breech 

insure  greater  safety,  comfort  and   convenience. 


Circular  free  on  request,  or  complete  122-page  catalog 
of  all   ZHar&fl  repeaters  mailed  for  3  stamps  postage. 


1|  It  has  23-inch  barrel,  long  enough  for  all 
requirements;  it  is  a  thoroughly  accurate  and 
efficient  arm  for  rabbits,  squirrels,  hawks, 
crows,  foxes,  and  all  small  game,  and  for  target 
work .  ^Guaranteed  in  accuracy  and  reliability. 

7Ze2ZZazfziijFir&£zrms  Ca 

1 50  WILLOW  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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A    GOOD    GAS    ENGINE 


is  a  good  investment 

It  cost9  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  cost  to  you  of  \  our 
horse  power  ;  costs  nothing:  for  food  when  not  working. 
If  any  partis  injured  the  repairs  cost  little  and  make 
your  po  ■  er  as  efficient  as  ever 

THE  GRAGG  ENGINE  IS  A  GOOD  ENGINE 

On  its  merits,  its  sales  have  extended  to  many  Countries. 
Those  merits  include 

LOW  GASOLINE  COST        DURABILITY        SIMPLICITY 
EASILY  MOVED  LOW  PRICE  PER  HORSE  POWIR 

To  itt  foil  information  write  (or  Illustrated  Catalotfie  N. 

Gilmore  Cragg  Motor  Mnfg.  Company 

604  Wayne  County  Bank  Bldg. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


You  Can't  Take  Chances 

If  you  want  the  Best  Seeds  that 
grow,  then  you  want 


MSDOMALD'S 

SEEDS 


For 

twenty  years 

McDonald's 

Seeds  have jnade 

money  for  a  host  of 

progressive  farmers 

id  gardeners  all  over 
Canada;  they'll  do  the 
same  for  you.  Send  for 
1912  catalog,  FREE. 


Kenneth  McDonald  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Ottawa  ...  Ontario 

Write  to-day  Dept    3 


YOUNG  MAN 


Before  deciding  to  leave  Ontario  consider 
well  the  opportunities  which  she  offers  on 
every  hand.  Consider  the  various  types  of 
soils  capable  of  producing  all  the  products 
between  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat  and  the 
tender  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 
also  early  vegetables  and  melons.  Consider 
the  equable  climate  possessed  by  the  more 
southerly  portions,  while  that  of  the  north- 
erly parts  is  to  be  preferred  before  many 
others  in  Canada.  Consider  carefully  the 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark- 
eting of  these  various  products  both  by  rail 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  is 
centrally  situated  in  North  America  practical- 
ly surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis- 
tricts and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com- 
petition between  various  transportation  com- 
panies is  keener  here  than  in  some  other 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  in  Canada 
is  in  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the 
border.  New  Ontario  offers  one  of  the  best 
growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the 
upbuilding  of  large   centres — cheap   power. 

She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov- 
ince.     The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the 

For   further  in 

DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION, 


tender  products  in  abundance;  the  more 
northerly  districts  can  furnish  the  grains, 
meats,  dairy  products,  horses  and  the  rough 
fodders.  Internal  trade  is  bound  to  be  the 
outcome — the  north  will  be  bound  to  the 
south  by  an  interdependence  impossible  in 
other  parts  of  our  Dominion.  The  south  will 
also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 
claiming  a  share  in  the  development  of  the 
rich  mineral  lands. 

Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
where in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Production  per  acre  is  higher  in  On- 
tario than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ture is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
than  do  the  majority  of  the  far  away  lands. 

Agricultural  organization  is  finding  its 
greatest  development  in  Ontario.  Remember 
this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
tion. Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
member you  count  one  in  the  development  of 
these   untold   resources. 

Remember  that  wealth  is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  social  advantages: 
telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibil- 
ities—do not  procrastinate  but  consider  and 
formation   write 

PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 


HON.  JAS.  S.  DUFF,  Minister  of  Agriculture 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Globe- 
girdling 


completes 
tour 


Pays  striking  tribute  to  the  staunchness   of   its  splendid   successor 


Hupmobile  Long-Stroke  "32"  Touring  Car,  $1000 

F.O.B.  Windsor,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps  and 
generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Three  speeds  forward  and 
reverse;  sliding  g«ars.  Four  cylinder  motor,  31-inch  bore  x  5^-inch 
stroke.  Bosch  Magneto.  106-inch  wheel-base.  32  x  3£-inch  tires. 
Color— Standard  Hupmobile 
blue. 


Standard  20H.P.  Runabout,  $850 

FO.B.  Windsor,  with  lame  power  plaDt  that  took 
the  World  Touring  car  around  the  world— 4  cylinders, 
20  H.P  ,  pliding  gears  Bosch  Magneto.  Equipped  with 
top.  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools 
and  horn.    Roadster,  #95i).   Coupe,  $1300. 


New  York's  eyes  were  opened  during  Show  Week 
to  the  splendid  "staying-  powers"  of  Hupmobile 
construction  by  the  triumphant  return  of  the  world- 
touring"  car. 

The  amazing  achievements  of  this  car,  in  its  40,000- 
mile  trip,  conferred  additional  distinction  upon  the 
new  Hupmobile  Longstroke  "32" — first  publicly 
shown  at  New  York — because  both  are  the  fruits 
of  the  same  skilled  organization  and  the  engineering 
leadership  of  E.  A.  Nelson. 

Hupmobile  sturdiness,  exemplified  so  strikingly  in 
the  World-Touring  car,  receives  new  and  more 
impressive  expression  in  the  Long-Stroke  "32", 
with  its  distinctive  features  of  con- 
struction and  its  generous  power 
—found  heretofore  only  in  cars  cost- 
ing" a  great  deal  more  than  $1000. 
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Our  Telephones  Chosen  by 
Majority    of    New    Systems 


Business  Doubling 

Between  400  and  500  Independent  Canadian 
Telephone  Companies  are  buying  their  sup- 
plies from  us.  Our  business  is  again  repeat- 
ing last  year's  record,  when  it  doubled  in 
volume.  What  better  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
could  a  municipality  or  local  telephone  com- 
pany want  than  the  evidence  of  the  satisfac- 
tion   we   are   giving   others? 


In  Ontario  where  the  fight  for  busi- 
ness is  keenest — where  all  telephone 
manufacturers  enter  into  competition — 
this  company  has  assumed  a  command- 
ing position.  This  year  The  Majority 
of  Municipalities  and  New  Companies 
entering  the  Independent  Telephone 
Field  selected  our  telephones  and 
equipment. 

Quality  Wins 

Price  cut  no  figure  in  securing  the 
business  of  those  companies.  Other 
telephones  were  offered  for  less.  SU- 
PERIOR QUALITY  won  us  the  vic- 
tories. Our  telephones  were  selected 
not  only  by  new  systems,  but  by  those 
who  had  been  using  other  makes,  be- 
cause they  were  proven  to  be  the  strong- 
est-ringing clearest-talking,  simplest 
and  best  constructed.  They  were  given 
the  severest  tests,  and  most  minute  and 
rigid  examinations.  They  established 
their  superiority  beyond  question. 

Free  Trial  Offer 

If  our  company  is  going  to  replace  some 
old  phones  with  new  ones,  or  Is  just  start- 
ing a  system,  ask  us  about  our  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER,  whereby  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  our  telephones  can  be  judged  before  spend- 
ing a  dollar.  Also  ask  for  the  No.  3  Bulle- 
tin—our  latest    book  on    telephones. 


Canadian  Independent 

Telephone  Co.,  Limited 


1832  Duncan  Street 


Toronto 
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The  Same  High  Quality  at  a  Lower  Price 

Ford  Model  T  Touring  Car,  4  cylinders,  5  passengers,- completely  equipped. 
This  splendid  car  for  $850,  f.o.b.  Walkerville. 

THERE  are  several  mighty  practical  reasons  why  every  third  mot- 
or car  made  in  Canada  last  year  was  a  FORD — why  every  sec- 
ond motor  car  made  in  Canada  this  year  will  be  a  FORD  Model  T. 
If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  motor  car,  does  not  self  interest 
advise  you  to  investigate  why  FORD  Model  T  cars  are  in  such  tre- 
mendous demand  ?    Prompt  delivery  on  all  of  the  following  models  : 


Ford  Model  T  Touring  Car,  4  cylinders.  5  passengers. 

fully  equipped,  f.  o.  b.  Walkerville 
Ford  Model  T  Torpedo,  4  cylinders.  2  passengers. 

fully  equipped  f  o.  b.  Walkerville 
Ford  Model  T   Commercial   Roadster,   4    cylinders. 

3  passengers,  removable  rumble  seat,  fully  equipped, 

f.  o  b.  Walkerville  ------ 

Ford   Model  T  Town  Car  (Laundaulet)    4  cylinders 

6  passengers,  fully  equipped,  f.  o  b-  Walkerville 
Ford   Model  T  Delivery    Car,    capacity  750    pounds 

merchandise,  fully  equipped,  f.  o.  b.  Walkerville 


$  850 
$  775 

$  775 
$1100 
$  875 


Complete  equipment  includes  Extension  Top,  Automatic  Brass  Windshield,  Speedometer,  Ford  Magneto 
built  into  the  motor,  two  6-inch  Gas  Lamps,  Generator,  Three  Oil  Lamps,  Horn  and  Tools.     No  Ford 
cars  sold  unequipped. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  other  booklets. 


of  Canada  Limited 
WALKERVILLE,   ONTARIO 


It  will   pay   you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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Bruce's  New 
Sweet  Peas 

We  offer  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
these  beautiful  flowers.  90  new  and 
up-to-date  sorts. 

Bruce s  Superb  Mixed  New  Varieties. 
Pkg.  10c,  1  oz.  20c,  2  oz.  35c,  4  oz. 
60c,  1  lb.  $2.00. 

Brure's   Choice   Mixed.      Pkg.    5c,    1    oz. 
4  oz.  25c,  I  lb.  75c 

Bruce  s  Royal  Nosegay  Collection.       1  pkg.  each    of  eight 
superb  sorts,  separate  colors,  for  25c 

Bruce  s  Spencer  Novelty  Collection.     The  most  magnificent  of  all  sweet  peas,  1  pkg.  each 
of  6  newest  varieties,  separate  colors,  for  50c 

ABOVE  ARE  ALL  POSTPAID 
Bruce's  Seeds — the  Standard  of  Quality  since  1850. 

FREE — Our  handsomely  illustrated  112-page  catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Poultry  Supplies.  Garden  Implements,  etc.,  for  1912.    Send  for  it. 

TnVin     A       Rmrtf*    Rr     Co         f   \A         Hamilton,  Ontario 

jonn   /*•    Drute  ©c   v^o.,   l-ium     E8tabii8hed six* -two Yea™ 


10c,  2  oz.  15c 


m  m  f\f^  T  r*  ^L7"  '^  ^O  ®^  MADE  in  the  raising  of  poultry  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right 
JVI  M  l\  H  Y  way.  Begin  right  by  using  the  right  kind  of  INCUBA1  OR  or  BROODER, 
***^^A  ~  *"^    *     and    see    how  profitable    this    business  is. 

Drop  us  a  post  card  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  full  information  about  various  lines  of 
English  and  American  Incubators,  Brooders,  etc.  Different  Styles  at  Different  Prices  to  suit 
every  requirement.     Full  range  of  patent  and  ordinary  grains  and  poultry  necessities. 

A.  CORISTINE,  Mir. 
109  Place  Youvilie,  MONTREAL 


write  tor  price  lists  today        The  Poultry  Supplies  and  Sales  Company 


Easy  For  The  Boy 


A  LOUDEN  UTTER  CARRIER  changes  barn 
drudgery  into  child's  play.  With  powerful  worm  gear 
(an  exclusive  Louden  feature)  1  pound  pull  on  the  chain 
lifts  40  pounds  in  box— a  boy  can  hoist  half  a  ton. 

Raises  and  lowers  any  distance  up  to  25  feet.  Stands 

where  put;  can't  fall.  Fill  the  box,  raise  it  and  give  it  a  shove.  It  carries* 
the  load  out  of  the  barn  to  manure  spreader  or  litter  heap,  wherever  yon 
want  it;  dumps  load  automatically  and  returns  to  you. 

Tne  Louden  Way  ^IS* 

Economy  and  Profit  in  the  barn.    Our  40  years  experience 

in  fitting  barns  is  at  your  service  for  the  asking,  send  us  rou*h  ground 
plan  of  your  barn  and  we  will  srnd  you  price 

We   make   full   line  of   stalls   and  stanchions,  hay  tools,    and 
door  hangers. 

Write  tor  catalog  of  Barn  Equipment. 

Louden   Machinery   Co.,   Gue?Pehpton?ario 


Don't  fail  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine  whefi   writing  advertisers. 
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Proper  Switching 
For  Small  Exchanges 

Kellogg  Ten-line  Switchboxes  Cost  You  Less 


You  can  save  money  wit 
our    ten -line    wall    switch- 
board, used  with  any  stand- 
ard    telephone,     and     give 
better  service. 

It  is  simple,  practical. 

It  allows  double  super- 
vision— the  best,  up-to-date 
practice,  with  all  the  re- 
liability of  the  large  ex- 
changes, and  yet  avoids 
complication    and    expense. 

Why  make  the  e  xpenditure 
for  the  ordinary  switchboard 
when  you  may  purchase  this 
simple  switchbox  and  use  in 
connection  with  your  tele- 
phone ?  Fill  out  coupon  or 
write  us  a  letter  stating 
your  needs.  Ask  for  folder 
No    15. 


Read  What  This  Letter  Says  about  Our  Switchbox 


Fendley.  Arkansas.  January  3rd,  1912 
Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen  :— In  regard  to  the  Switchbox.  it  is  just  the  thing  that  I 
wanted  and  I  would  advise  any  one  needing  a  small  Switchbox  to  buy  a 
Kellogg  as  they  do  the  work  so  nicely  and  satisfactory. 

Your*  very  truly, 

GEO.  H.  DEATON 


Have  you   our 
Bulletins    on 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Factory   and   General    Office: -CHICAGO 


Kansas  City 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

San  Francisco 


JV 


*V*' 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  NAME  is  Your  Protection 


*, 


Reliable  merchants  everywhere 
display  this  box    and  sell  STEELE 
BRIGGS'  SEEDS. 

Look  for  them — accept  no  other. 

Steele,  Briggs'  are  the  best  grown.  No 
matter  what  you  need  in  seeds,  this  name 
stands  for  highest  quality. 

Behind  every  packet  is  the  strongest  seed 
reputation  in  Canada.  Thousands  of  suc- 
cessful growers  everywhere  use  STEELE, 
BRIGGS'  SEEDS  year  after  year  because 
they  are  sure  of  what  they  are  buying. 

Look  for  this  box  at  your  local  store.  If 
your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
order  direct. 


STEELE,  BRIGGS  SEED  CO.,  limited 

WINNIPEG  TORONTO 


Safe   Investments 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada  is  the  recog- 
nized  authority    on    Canadian   investments. 

Each  week  it  gives  much  exclusive  informa- 
tion respecting  Canadian  companies;  also  re- 
liable news  on  bond  and  stock  issues,  min- 
ing stocks  and   real  estate  conditions 

The  INVESTORS'  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
is  free  to  subscribers  and  answers  by  letter 
all  inquiries  about  investments.  Write  for 
sample  copy  and   special  subscription   offer. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 

TORONTO 


Banner  mL  Lantern 


Costs  No  More  Than  Inferior  Lanterns. 

Ontario  Lantern  &  Lamp  Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON 


THE  FROST  &  WOOD  CO.,  Limited 

SMITHS  FALLS,  CANADA. 

Ma  tuf  icturers  of 

Agricultural  Machinery  of  every 
description. 


THESE  SHINGLES  LAST 
a  lifetime  without  paint  or 
repairs -they  are  fireproof— 
lightning  proof,  wear  proof, 
weather  proof  and  decay 
proof.  Best  for  any  building. 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

E.T.  Bank  Bldg.  Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine,  P.Q. 


■■_■_■  Raise  more  Poultry — it  pays  well  ^ 

by  using  our  improved,  time-tested,  safe  batcher 
which  insures   big  results.    Save  half  by  buying 
direct  from  manufacturer,  no  middle  profit.    None 
better  at  any  price.    The  one  high-grade  hatcher 
built  of  many  years'  experience  by  a  Canadian 
and  successfully  operated  and  specially  adapted 
for  Canadian  cllmat  3  owing  to  its  heavy  construc- 
tion.   Entire  lumber  walls  covered 
with  felt,  asbestos  and  heavy  gal- 
vanized iron.       Holds  even   tem- 
perature.   Heavy  copper  hot-water 
tank,  easy  to  heat,  self-regulator, 
simple  to  operate.    Safety  lamp  re- 
quiring little    oil,    high    nursery, 
metal  legs,  tested  thermometer,  com- 
plete for  use.    You  risk  nothing  under  our 
Guarantee  and  two  hatch  free  trial. 
Before    yon    buy    get   our    free    catalog 
on  incubators,   brooders   poultry  and  supplies.     250  Egg  Size  SI  5.9S- 

ALBERTA  INCUBATOR  CO..     Box  865,    MANKATO,  MINN. 
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SET  down  for  yourself  the  faults  of  the  common  wooden 
and  iron  gates.  These  faults  are  not  to  be  found  in  Clay 
Steel  ^ates.     Set  down,  too,  what  you  think  should  be 
features  of  the  ideal  farm  gate,  and  you  will  find  them  all  in 

CLAY  GATES 

Clay  Gates  will  stand  immense  strain  ;  they  will  not  sag  or 
bend  or  break.  In  winter  they  can  be  adjusted  without  tools 
to  swing  clear  of  deep  snow.  They  are  dependable  barriers 
against  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle — and  even  chickens. 

fifl  Rave'  Froo  Trial  Prove  Clay  Gates  by  using  them 
DU  UayS  Tree  I  Mai  6o  days  at  our  expense.  If  not 
satisfied,  we  shall  take  back  the  gates  as  cheerfully  as  we 
sent  them.    Send  to-day  for  illustrated  piice-list. 

Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Ltd.,  39  Morris  St..  Guelph,  Oni. 


I  guarantee  every  Clay  Gate  to  be  free  from  any 
defect  whatsoever,  in  material  or  workmanship.  I 
will  replace  without  cost  any  parts  or  the  entire  gate 
giving  out  for  such  reasons. 

H.  Ralph  Steele,   Manager 


Pulls  Stumps 
Seven  Feet  Thick 


The  mighty  Monarch  is  made  of  highest  grade 
Bessemer  Steel  in  our  own  big  factory.  Outwears 
three  ordinary  pullers.  Guaranteed  700  h.  p.  and 
against  breakage.  Only  stump  puller  in  the 
world  equipped  with  genuine 
"Hercules  Red  Strand"  Steel  Wire  Rope 
the  kind  used  by  U.  8.  Government.  Clears  1  to 
5  acres  a  day.  Used  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WS\  Write 


ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO.,  Dept 


rDli  MDi  c     I  M  PROV  E  D 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl- 
ington, N.  J.,  writes:  "My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows." 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani- 
tary cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  F3.F©re»tvi11e.C<mn.,U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


SEED   BARLEY 
O.A.C.    No.    21 

SELECTED  SEED 
ORDER  NOW 

$1.25  per  Bush.,  F.O.B.  Guelph,  Bags, 
Extra,   25c.  each. 

RED  CLOVER 

Standard  No.  1. $16.00  bush. 

Standard  No.  2 15.00 

ALSYKE 

Standard  No.  2 $13.50  bush. 

ALFALFA  CLOVER 

Standard  No.  1 $13/0  bush. 

Standard  No.  2 12  00 

TIMOTHY 

Standard  No.  1 $10.00  bush. 

Standard  No.  2 9.50 

All  F.O.B.  Guelph. 
Seed  Bags  FREE  Terms  CASH 

WATCH  THIS  SPACE  FOR  SEED  OATS 

HEWER    SEED    CO. 

90  Macdonnell  Street  East, 

GUELPH        -         -        ONT. 


LIGHT   UP! 


You  can  transform  any  kerosene  (coal  oil)  lamp  or  lantern 
into  dazzling  brilliancy  with  our  wonderful  Bright  Light 
Burner.  50  candle  power  invisible  and  unbreakable 
Steel  Mantle.  Brighter  than  electricity,  better  than  gas 
or  gasoline,  and  perfectly  safe.  No  generating — simply 
light  like  any  kerosene  lamp.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Positively  will  not  smoke  or  flicker. 

AfiFlVTQ    IWAIWTFFI    EVERYWHERE.  Sells  like  wildfire. 

rm^"Jl^  *  **  *  w  r»111  *  *•'**  An  opportunity  of  a  life  time,  work 
all  or  spare  time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Make  big  money — be  indepen- 
dent. Write  today.  Act  quick — territory  going  fast.  Complete  sample,  post- 
paid, 30c,    4  for  $1.00.    Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

BRIGHT  LIGHT  CO.,  Dept.  147  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


M 


Every  advertisement  on  this  page  merits  your  attention. 
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YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  FENCE  TROUBLES 
IF  YOU  USE  THE  SAFE  LOCK  FENCE 

It  is  thoroughly  stock  proof.  The  "Safe  Lock"  used 
in  connecting  the  lateral  wire  with  the  upright  wire  is 
automatic  —  a  pressure  against  the  stay  causes 
the  lock   to  grip    the  wire  tighter. 


Hard  drawn  spring  steel  wire  is  used 
throughout  the  fence  ;  no  other  in 
Canada   like  it. 

If  you  are  open  to  take  the  Agency  In 
your  locality,  write  at  once.  It  will  be  a 
money-ma kt  r  for  you.  Our  illustrated 
booklet  gives  you  full  particular**  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

THE  OWEN  SOUND  WIRE 
FENCE     CO.,     LIMITED 

Safe  Lock  Dept.  OWEN  SOUND. 


What's  the  use  of  wasting  time  trying  to  grow  profitable  crops  on  poor  soils  ?     It 

can't  be  done.     Why  not  use 

DAVIES'  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

which  are  made  right  here  in  Canada  ?  Don't  waste  your  money  paying  10%  duty — 
that  doesn't  add  anything  to  the  value  of  the  fertilizer.  Davies'  brands  are  based  on 
pure  organic  materials  from  our  killing  houses  and  furnish  you  with  plant  food  in 
forms  suitably  available.  Their  beneficial  effect  is  noticed  not  for  one  year  only 
but  for  two  and  frequently  three  years.  They  will  increase  your  yields,  profits  and 
happiness.     Some  of  our  brands  and  their  guaranteed  analysis : — 


BRANDS 


~  —  CO 


BRANDS 


S        " 


1  Potato    Special     3.30  4 

2  Lawn     Dressing     3.30  4 

3  Gen.    Veg.    &    Mark.    Gard.  4.11  5 

4  Early  Veg.  Manure   4.93  6 

5  Cereal    Fertilizer     2.06  2.5 

6  General     Crop     Fert 2.47  3 

7  Complete  Manure  for  Roots  2.88  3.5 


6  8  8        8  Fine    Steamed    Bone    4 

6  8  3  9  Blood,    Meat   and   Bone    ...  7 

7  9  5       10  Greenhouse    Special     4 

7  9  5       11  Tobacco     Grower     4 

9  11  2  12  Soluble    Bone    and    Potash.  1 

8  10  2       IP.  Sugar    Beet    Manure    3 

8  10  6       14  Blood    Meal    11.51     14 


93 

6 

22 

41 

9 

13 

11 

5 

5 

5.5 

5 

11 

5 

7 

9 

« 

64 

•> 

8 

10 

5 

30 

4 

6 

x 

8 

We  put  '  Lawn'  Dressing  "  and  Fine  Steamed  Bone'up'in  25,  50  and  100  pound  bags 
for  city  trade.     They  are  inoffensive  in  odor  and  easily  applied. 

Write  now  for  literature  and  quotations. 

The  Wm.  Davies  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Established  1864 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  meution  Farmer's  Magazine, 
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Increase  Your  Potato  Profit 

Without  Extra  Help 

Potato  Difgine  in  the  old  way  Is  a  laborious  and  time  consuming  process; 
moreover,  it  is  a  process,  even  when  the  most  care  is  exercised,  which  results  in 
injury  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  crop. 

The  "Best"   Potato  Digger 

saves  time,  lightens  the  labor  and  reduces  injury  to  a  minimum. 

The  "Best"  is  so  constructed  to  get  every  potato  in  22  inches,  and  there  is  no  creeping  off  the  sides. 
AGENTS  in  districts  not  represented  by  us— should  write  for  our  offers. 

WABERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,        Racine,  Wisconsin 


Big  Profits  in  Raspberries 


The  leading  growers  of  small 
fruits  and  the  Government 
Experimental  Farms  re- 
cognize the 

HERBERT  RASPBERRY 


as  the  most  prolific  known.  The  berries  are  large,  symmetrical  and  rich  in  sweetness  and 
flavor.  We  offer  $5.00  per  plant  for  a  dozen  of  any  other  authenticated  variety  of  Red 
Raspberry  yielding  as  much  fruit  of  as  large  size  as  the  same  number  af  the  Herbert. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

The   Ottawa  Nurseries,    -   Woodroffe,   Ontario 


Did  you  Invest  in  Saskatoon  Ten 
Years  ago  and  clean  up  a  Fortune? 

Right  now  you  have  the  same 
opportunity  in 

EDSON 

which  is  the  distributing  point  for  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  new  territory.  EDSON 
is  already  the  wholesale  centre  for  the  Peace 
River  District  where  settlers  are  pouring  in. 


It  is  a 


DIVISIONAL  POINT 


on  the  main  line  of  two  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, and  has  tributary  to  it,  coal,  iron, 
lumber  and  magnificent  farm  land.  The 
population  has  grown  in  one  year  from 
nothing  to  twelve  hundied.  We  offer  lots 
inside  the  town  limits  for  a  short  time  longer 
at  $30.00  each,  on  easy  terms.  Full  particu- 
lars from 

The  Edson  Point  Company 

608  Mclntyre  Block,  Winnipeg 


BRAND 
WATERPROOF 

COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

have  banished  Collar  Trouble.     Look 

like  the  best  linen  and  wear  far  better. 

The    Ideal   Collar  for  every   kind    of 

weather. 

Are  Waterproof,  and  can  be  cleaned 

instantly  with  a  damp  cloth. 

TRY  THEM  YOURSELF 
Collars — 25c.      Pair  of  Cuffs— 50c. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  write  us 
THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  of  CANADA 
*,    **  ^  'LIMITED 

54  -56  Fraser  Avenue  TORONTO 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Giants    of    California 

Nasturtium 

The  Finest  Strain  in  the  World, 


A  MINUTE'S  TIME 

and  a  two-cent  stamp  is  all  it  will  cost  you 
to  get  our  big,  beautiful  Catalogue  of  every- 
thing that  is  good  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits, 
Implements,  Bee  Supplies,  Poultry  Supplies, 
etc. 

It  contains  so  much  that  is  good  we  cannot  tell 
you  here,  send  for  it,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

We  have  twelve  big  pages  of  the  latest  and  best 
introductions,  the  Cream  of  the  Whole  World,  and 
every  variety  is   well  worth  twice  the  price  we  ask. 

Valuable   Prenvums   also   given. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  we  have  to  offer  you  for  1912. 

Darch  &  Hunter  Seed  Co.,  Limited, 
Dept.    76  London,  Ont.  12 


Barn 
Roofing 

Fire,  Lightnind 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Go. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 


LAING'S 


Poultry 
Food 


BONE  AND  MEAT  MEAL 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and 
free  sample.    Large  returns  assured. 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL 


Make    Your 
Own  Tile 

Cost  $4  00  ta  $6.00 
per  1.000,  Hand  er 
Power  Machines. 

Write  for 
Catalog  "F" 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkerville.  Ont. 


15  Minutes  to  the  Acre 

does  the  work  with  the  Horse-Power 
SPRAMOTOR— and  does  it  well.  Four  rows, 
three  nozzles  to  a  row,  adjustable  up  to  40 
inch  rows.  Nozzles  WILL  NOT  CLOG. 
12-gal.  air  tank,  automatic  and  hand-con- 
trolled. Guaranteed  pressure  of  125  pounds 
with  all  12  nozzles  working.  Agitator  clean- 
out,  pressure  relief  into  tank,  nozzle  protec- 
tor under  driver's  seat.  For  1  or  2  horses. 
Adjustable  for  vineyards,  row  crops,  or 
orchards.  Write  for  free  treatise  on  crop 
diseases.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

HEARD    SPRAMOTOR    GO. 


1461    King  St. 


LONDON,  Can. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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You  Don't  Have  to  be  an  Engine  Expert 

to  run  a  Stickney  Engine.  Its  construction  is  so  simple, 
its  parts  so  few,  that  a  child  can  quickly  learn  to  operate 
it.     No  other  engine  so  easy  to  run  and  keep  running. 

CrirMKNIiTV    GASOLINE 
3  1  lVflVJlfi*  I         ENGINE 

ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &   PUMP  COMPANY,  Limited 

WINNIPEG  TORONTO  CALGARY 


Write  for  a  copy  of  our  FREE 
book  of  "  Experiences "  and 
read  what  enthusiastic  users 
say   about   the   "STICKNEY." 


Send  for  this  book  and 
see  if  you  don't  decide  the 
"STICKNEY"  is  the 
engine  you  want  to  buy. 


— HOW  UP-TO-DATE  BARNS  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 


In  Dairy  Farming,  as  in  any  other  business,  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
increasing  your  profits  is  in  the  cutting  down  of  expenses.  You  may  accomplish  this  by 
correctly  planning  your  barn,  together  with  the  use  of  BT  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment. 

It  will  enable  you  to  care  for  more  cows  in  the  same  sized  barn.     It  will  save  you 
and  your  men  labour  every  day  by  cutting  in  half  the  work  in  feeding  and  watering 
stock,   in   cleaning   the  stable  and  doing   other   barn   work.     In  addition  the  perfect 
freedom   and  comfort  given  the 
cows  and  the  greater  cleanliness 
made  possible  will  increase  the 
yield  and  improve  the  quality  of  Ft*']6#^'iJt^> 

the  milk.  There  is  not  a  doubt  li^iaPv&fcVi 
but  that  through  the  equipment  'raKCwvjj-''^ 
alone    you    may    gain    or    lose  HV..-x^&i^*i>'• 

hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year. 

BT  SANITARY  BARN 
EQUIPMENT   with   a  good 
cement    floor  is   practically 
destructible.       Do    not 
use  an  old  style  con- 
struction that  will  soon 
rot  out  and  not  be  as 
comfortable  for  the 
cows. 

OUR  NEW 
CATALOGUE 
IS    FREE   and 
will  give  you  full 
particu- 
lars     re- 
garding 
ourequip- 
m  e  n  t. 
It    shows 


the   proper   measurements  for 

cement   mangers,    the    length 

the  cattle  stand  should  be  for 

different  breeds  of  cattle,  and 

the  best  size  and  shape  for  the 

gutter      LET  US 

SEND    IT    TO 

YOU. 

Remember, 
the  BT  Line  also 
includes  th*;  BT 
Litter  Carrier  and 
the  broadest  line  of 
Hay  Carriers  in 
Canada. 


BEATTY  BROS 


FERGUS,  ONT. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  Guaranteed  Spring  Tonic 
for  Horses  and  Cattle 

Nothing  like  it  to  get  animals  quickly  Into 
condition.  It  causes  them  to  shed  their 
winter  coat  earlier  than  usual  and  keeps 
them  looking  sleek  and  healthy. 

It  conditions  horses  for  hard  work  or 
long  drives. 


Animal  Regulator 

keeps  all  live  stock  in  good  health  by 
enabling  them  to  thoroughly  digest  all 
the  nourishment  in  their  feed,  so  that  no 
food  value  is  lost. 

This  enables  feeders  of  horses,  cows, 
hogs  and  sheep  to  make  more  money  on 
every  pound  of  feed  used.  It  is  the  ad- 
mitted grain  saver  the  world  over. 

P*  atts  Animal  Regulator  has  made  and 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  for  horse 
owners  and  farmers  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  many  years. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
Money  Back 

You  can  try  it  without  risking  a  penny. 
Our  dealers  will  refund  your  money  if 
Pratts  Preparations  fail  to  make  good. 

25  lb.  pail  $3.50— also  in  smaller 
packages  and  one  hundred  pound  bags. 


If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you— write  us. 
Drop  us  a  postal  for  our  valuable  FREE  Stock 
Book.  PRATTS  POULTRY  REGULATOR 
guarantees  more  eggs  and  better  fowls. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Dept.  66  TORONTO 


Tandem 
Rollers 
Can't  Get 
Off  the 
Track 


I  No  other  barn 
Door  Hanger 
on  the  market  pos- 
itively and  permanently  over- 
comes all  the  troubles  of  clogging 
by  either  birds  in  summer  or  by 
snow  and  ice  in  winter.  There's 
no  opening  in  the  Louden  Bird-Proof 
Track,  except  a  narrow  slit.  It  is  made 
of  one  solid  piece  of  steel  pressed  into 
shape.  Is  rust-proof ;  will  last  a  life  time. 

LOUDENS  HANGER 

is  the  only  one  on  the  market  having 
flexible  trackwhich  prevents  gathering 
of  trash  between  track  and  barn. 
If  you  are  going  to  build  a  new  barn  or 
need  new  hangers  for  the  old  one,  get 
the  hanger  that  will  never  balk  and 
is  always  easy  to  operate.  It  will  ease 
your  barn  work  greatly  and  save  you 
time  and  money  to  put  in  Louden's 
Tubular  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 
Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Hay  Carriers 
and  Balance  Grapple  or  Double  Har- 
poon Forks.  See  them  at  your  dealer's. 
If  he  has  not  our  line  write  us  for  Free 
catalog  and  send  your  dealer's  name. 

Louden  Machinery  Co. 

Dept  18      GUELPH,  ONT. 


The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 

RENFREW,  ONT. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Cream  Separators 

The   Separator  that  pays  maximum  profits 
and  requires  minimum  attention. 


ONE  OF  YOUR  NEW  YEAR 
RESOLUTIONS 

should   be  to  make  more    money  than  you 
did  during  the  past  year. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  fulfilling  any 
such  agreement  than  taking  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

We  pay  excellent  remuneration. 
Write  for  full  particulars  to 

The  MACLEAN    PUBLISHING  CO,,  Ltd. 
143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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We  Positively  Guarantee  that  a  25-Pound 
Pail  of  International  Stock  Food 

WILL   SAVE    YOU  $7.00 
WORTH  OF  CORN  OR  OATS 

Because  it  promotes  digestion  and  assimilation  and  enables 
you  to  cut  down  the  grain  ration  15%  to  25%  and^still  get 
better  results.  This  saving  of  grain  represents  a  saving  of 
good  hard  cash  to  you. 

We    Want    You    To    Feed    WO   Lbs.    At    Our  Risk 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  See  our 
dealer  in  your  town  or  write  us  for  particulars.  Mention 
this  paper  and  the  stock  you  own  and  we  will  send  you  a 
litho,  size  16  x  22,  of  our  three  champion  stallions. 

International  Stock  Food  Go.  Limited,  Toronto 


The  Ross  "HIGH  VELOCITY"  Rifle 

Co&U  $70.00 

This  is  less  than  the  cost  of  a  good  watch 
or  a  good  bicycle,  but  dependability  in  a  rifle 
means  more  than  in  wheel  or  watch. 

This  is  the  rifle  for  great  events  and  special 
emergencies. 

It  is  the  limit  of  rifle  excellence. 

Other     Ross     Sporting 
Rifles  from  $25.00  up. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you  the    ROSS    "HIGH 
VELOCITY"— Write    for  catalogue  dtiect  to 

THE  ROSS  RIFLE  CO. 

Quebec,  P.Q. 


125  Egg  Incubator $1(| 
and  Brooder  BF°0TRH  "1 V 


If  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.    Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,   double 
walls,     double    glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
describes   B  them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box     178    Racine,  Wis. 


$200  &  medal.  -"I  was  enabled  by 
your  Latin  course  to  overtake  the 
class  in  the  Gault  Instit..  Valleyfield, 
so  that  I  took  190  marks  out  of  200, 
winning  the  Latin  prize  donated  by  Dean  Moyte  of  McGill. 
Next  term  I  took  181  marks  on  the  McGill  matric,  anain 
winning  the  Latin  prize.  I  was  equally  benefited  by  your 
French  course,  taking  93%  and  the  gold  medal."— N.  D., 
Ottawa. 

Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish  by  mail.     Fee  $10 
ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY,  416  BANK  ST.,  OTTAWA. 


When  writing:  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Name  MASSEY 
.  is  a  Guarantee 


An  implement  which  is  cheap 
only  in  the  matter  of  first  cost 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  an  expen- 
sive proposition  in  the  end — 
and  the  end  will  come  quickly 
too. 

The  first  cost  of  Massey- Harris 
implements  is  more  than   some 


others,  but  they  are  cheapest 
in  the  long  run,  not  only  be- 
cause they  run  longer  with  less 
repairs  than  others,  but  the  sav- 
ing in  time  and  superiority  of 
the  work  done  are  well  worth 
the  difference. 


When  working  under  difficult 
conditions,  the  efficiency  of 
these  implements  is  most  notice- 
able and  the  advantages  from 
their  use  is  correspondingly 
greater. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO., 
LIMITED 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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HARRIS  on  an  Implement 
of  QUALITY 


THE  QUALITY  IS  REMEM- 
BERED LONG  AFTER  THE 
PRICE  IS  FORGOTTEN, 

And  in  the  case  of  Massey-Harris 
implements  it  is  a  pleasant  re- 
collection. 


The  Massey-Harris  line  includes  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  farm  implements: — 
CULTIVATING  AND  SEEDING 
MACHINERY,  HAY-MAKING  AND 
HARVESTING  MACHINERY,  FEED 
CUTTERS,    MANURE     SPREADERS, 


CREAM  SEPARATORS, 
PLOWS,  PACKERS,  LAND 
ROLLERS,  WAGONS, 
SLEIGHS,  GASOLINE  EN- 
GINES,   ETC. 


lead  Offices :  TORONTO,  CANAAD 

BRANCHES  AT 

MONTREAL,  MONCTON,  WINNIPEG,  REGINA, 
SASKATOON,  CALGARY,  EDMONTON 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Let  The  Peerless  Incubator  Give 
You   Large,    Healthy   Hatches 


IT 


1 


Let  The  Book 
Shown  Below  Tell  You 
How  The  Peerless  Incu- 
bator And  The  Peerless 
Way  Can  Double  Your 
Profits 

WE  publish  a  handsome  book  which  tells 
all  about  The  Peerless  Way  This  book, 
"When  Poultry  Pays,"  must  not  be  confused 
with  The  Peerless  Way  It  dues  not  contain 
he  plans,  working -drawings,  specifications  and 
blue-prints  that  go  with  The  Peerless  Way  But 
it  does  explain— and  fully — just  how  you  can 
put  The  Peerless  Way  to  work  for  you  It  gives 
statistics  showing  the  condition  and  possibilities  ul 
Canadian  poullrying  tells  how  the  Peerless  Incubator 
and  Brooder  were  evolved  at  the  Poultry  Yards  of 
Canada,  Limited,  and  how  these  and  other  things  we 
learned  about  Canadian  poult  rymg.  made  our  own 
farm  the  most  successful  of  its  kind  in  Canada  and 
it  tells,  further,  the  story  of  a  )>oultry  system  that 
is  revolutionizing  poultry  raising  in  this  country 
The  book  is  too  expensive  to  send  out  haphazard 
but  if  you  are  interested  in  "poultry-for-profit," 
have  a  little  money,  the  average  amount  of  common- 
sense  and  the  willingness  to  look  after  your  business, 
send  us  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  one  copy 
Remember,  we  are  not  offering  you  any  "something- 
for-nothing,"  or  "get-rich-quick"  plan,  but  we  are 
offering  a  straight,  legitimate,  business  proposition, 
which,  if  you  go  into  it  seriously  as  it  deserves  to  be 
gone  into,  can  double  and  treble  your  profits  from 
poultry,  and  raise  it  from  a  side-line  of  your  farm,  to 
your  most  iirufiiable  branch  of  agticullure.  Do 
you  care  to — 

Send  Us  The  Coupon 


-  Yeu  mar  Mad  me 
your  book  "Whan  Poultry  P»y»." 
•nd  lh«  proof  of  how  Tho  PoorloM 
W.y  hu  MKCOMfully  co-opor»t«d  with 


let  this  incubator 
And  the  Peerless 
Way  Make  poultry 
Raising  your  Most 
Profitable  branch  Of 
Agriculture  Q  Q  Q 

YOU  can  do  it -can  do  just  what  20,846  other  farmers  and 
poultrymen  have  done  and  are  doing  in  Canada  to-day. 
You  can  adopt  The  Peerless  Way,  take  the  Peerless  Incu- 
bator and  Brooder  and  with  the  experience  that  we  have  spent 
years  in  acquiring  and  which  we  offer  you  freely,  double  or  treble 
your  poultry-profits.  Per  head  of  population,  the  United  States 
produces  three  dollars  of  poultry  products  to  every  dollar's  worth 
produced  in  Canada.  That  means  Canada  should  produce  $75,- 
000,000  worth  instead  of  $25,000,000  worth.  Canada  is  an  under- 
supplied  poultry  market  with  rising  prices  —  for  example,  seven 
years  has  seen  the  price  of  eggs  alone  just  doubled.  We  have 
been  so  blinded  with  big  things  in  Canada,  that  we  have  over- 
looked how  really  immense  some  of  the  smaller  things  are.  The 
Peerless  Way  affords  a  real  way  to  increase  poultry-profits. 


Let  The  Peerless  Way  Teach 
You  Exactly  What  Profitable 
Poultrying  Really  Means 

THE  profits  in  any  enterprise  don't  come 
from  the  amount  of  capital  invested;  prof- 
its come  from  knowledge  of  what  to  do — 
and.  even  more  important — what  not  to  do 
As  operators  of  the  Poultry  Yards  of  Canada, 
Limited,  the  largest  and  most  successful  poul- 
try farm  in  the  Dominion,  we  are  prepare*!  10 
teach  you  how  to  make  money  in  poulir 
You  can  either  come  to  Pembroke  and  take  a 
course  at  our  poultry  farm  here  by  paving  u 
small  fee,  for  the  course— or  we  will  teach  \ou 
through  the  mail  free  all  about  the  methods 
we  have  made  so  successful. 

Let  The  Peerless  Way  Show 
You  How  You  Can  Meet  The 
Climatic  Conditions  of  Canada 
In  Poultrying 

OVER  half  the  failures  in  poultrying  in 
Canada  are  due  to  improper  methods. 
Incubators,  brooders,  poultry-houses,  etc., 
built  for  warm  climates,  never  have  .and  never 
will  give,  in  the  cold  winters  of  the  Dominion, 
the  full  possible  results.  The  Peerless  Way 
is  the  only  system  of  poultry  raising  that  gives 
recognition  to  this  important  fact.  The  Peer- 
less Incubator  and  Brooder  has  been  specially 


designed  and  built  for  Canadian  use  and  the 
blueprints  and  working-drawings  furnished 
for  tlie  erection  of  poultry  houses,  are  made 
from  houses  that  have  actually  been  used  and 
proven  successful  on  our  own  poult ry  farm  at 
Pembroke. 

Let  The  Peerless  Way 
Show  You  About  Co-operative 
Marketing  And  Higher  Prices 

MOHF  monev  for  vour  poultry  and  eggs — 
that's  the  secret  of  greater  profits!  To 
follower"  of  The  Peerless  Way — those 
tf!>.84G  poultrymen  i>  ho  use  Peerless  Incubators 
and  Brooders  and  have  adopted  our  methods, 
—we  have  taught  co-operative  marketing.  We 
have  shown  I  hem  how  to  get  top-notch  prices 
for  large  or  small  quantities  of  poultry  or  eggs, 
and  how  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage.  Work- 
ing along  the  lines  that  we  have  proven  to  be  so 
successful ,  is  making  an  increased  revenue  from 
poultry.  You.  too,  can  have  the  benefit 
of  all  our  experience  :  for  our  Poultry  Advis- 
ory Board  is  ready  to  teach  you  all  these 
things.  They  are  ready  to  give  you  freely 
all  the  experience  that  has  taken  them  years 
of  toil  and  exhaustive  study  to  acquire,  ready 
to  set  you  in  the  right  track  and  enable  you 
to  make  profits  right  from  the  minute  you 
start.  But  there  is  not  room  here  to  tell  you 
all  about  it— the  book  will  do  that.  Send  us 
the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you,  postage  paid 
and  without  charge,  "When  Poultry  Pays". 


LEE 


Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.    DUMDDfWT  0NTAR1° 
120  Pembroke  Road  *  I  LlVIDIvUl\L  CANADA 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Save  Your  Maple  Crop! 

Properly  handled  and  evaporated,  your  maple  trees  will  give  you  your  easiest  and  most 
satisfactory  profits,  paid  to  you  in  cash  before  Spring  work  and  Spring  expenditures 
begin. 

THE     FINEST,     PUREST    SYRUP    COSTS    NO    MORE 

to  make.  The  price  you  will  get  for  properly  evaporated,  pure  Maple  Syrup  is  from  25  cents  to  $1.00 
more  per  gallon  than  for  syrup  boiled  in  the  old  style  kettles  and  pans.  This  difference  is  all  profit ! 
Besides,  you  save  all  losses  from  "Spoiled* '  or  burnt  syrup  and  sugar — and  you 
won't  have  to  work  at  nights — just  close  up  at  six  o'clock  and  enjoy  your  full  rest ! 
The  scientific  way  is  the  most  comfortable  as  well  as  the  most  profitable. 

For  500  to  700  Trees  This  is 

THE  BEST  EVAPORATOR 


Our  Cata- 
log shows 
all     other 
sizes. 

Get    it.  WMi'*i}''  R  THE  CHAMPION 

Over    8000    in    use. 

This  cut  represents  a  3  x  12  ft.  Champion  Evaporator,  consisting  of  one  large  corrugated 
pan  3x8  and  two  small  pans,  each  2x3.  The  sap  has  a  running  surface  of  36  feet,  or  allowing  for 
extra  surface  of  the  corrugated  pan,  60  feet  flow.  It  is  designed  for  a  sugar  bush  of  500  to  700  trees, 
but  where  the  trees  stand  thickly  together,  will  do  the  work  of  1000  trees. 

All  evaporators  smaller  in  size  are  made  in  proportion.  The  fourteen-foot  evaporator  has  three 
small  pans.  The  Champion  Evaporator  is  made  in  twenty-two  different  sizes,  the  smallest  size  two 
ft.  wide  and  seven  ft.  long,  to  the  largest  size,  six  ft.   wide  and  twenty-four  ft.  long. 

POINTS  GAINED  BY  USING  THE  CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR: 

1.  Corrugated  bottom,  doubling  the  heating  surface.       5.   Wearing  the  evaporator  uniformly. 

2.  Freedom  from  sagging  in  the  middle  or  elsewhere.    6.   Great  convenience  in  handling  or  cleaning. 

3.  Small  interchangeable  pans.  7.   Finishing  the  syrup  without  reheating. 

4.  Less  trouble  with  lime  and  other  depoiits  7.   Better  syrup  and  better  prices. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  different  sizes  manufactured,  and  the  fluctuation 
of  raw  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Champion  Evaporater  and  supplies, 
we  are  obliged  to  quote  prices  and  terms  on  application.  Kindly  inform  us  the 
number  of  trees  you  desire  to  tap,  and  quotations  will  be  sent  at  once. 

NO  TIME  TO   WAIT— SUGAR  WEATHER'S  COMING 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  and  to  learn  all  the  facts. 

GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 

56  &  58  Wellington  Street         -  -  MONTREAL 

Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Carter's 


Tested 


English 


Seeds 


JAME5    CARTER    &    CO.,    Seedmen  to  His  Majesty, 

Raynes    Park,  ...  London,   Eng. 

CARTER'S  MANGELS  CARTER'S  SWEDES        CARTER'S  GARDEN  SEEDS    CARTER'S  LAWN  SEEDS 

Windsor  Yellow  Globe       Holborn  Invicta  The  leading  varieties  Carter's  "Invicta"  mix- 
Golden  Tankard                    Holborn  Elephant  of     Vegetables     and  ture    quickly    makes   a 
Vellow  Intermediate            Holborn  Kangaroo,  etc.  Flowers.  close  turf. 
Mammoth  Long  Red,  etc. 

In  sealed  bags,  40c.  per  lb.      In  sealed  bags,  30c.  per  lb.      In  sealed  10c.  packets.       In  sealed  5  lb.  bags,  $1.30 

Send  a  postal  and  let  us  tell  you  all  about  James  Carter  &  Co.'s  testing 
system,  their  trial  grounds,  their  botanical  laboratories,  their  electric 
seed  cleaning  machinery,  their  unique  method  of  root  selection — in  fact, 
we  will  tell  you  why  CARTER'S  SEEDS  are  superior  to  all  others. 

If  your  storekeeper  does  not  carry  CARTER'S  TESTED  ENGLISH 
SEEDS,  give  us  his  address. 


PATTERSON  WYLDE  &  CO. 


P.O.  BOX  532,  TORONTO 


Head  Office :  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


THIS    LOCK    and 
Every    THing    Else 

About  the  SELKIRK 

FENCE  is  JUST  RIGHT 


The  wire  is  No.  9  gauge,  with  the  right  proportion  of  , 
carbon  to  make  the  finest,  quality  fencing.  The  stays,  made  of 
No.  7  hard  wire,  are  perfectly  straightened.  The  Selkirk  / 
Lock  holds.  It  is  No.  9  Open  Hearth  Basic  Steel  Wire,  /  is 
soft,  tough  and  yet  very  strong.  These  three — the  best  ..  Selkirk 
lateral  and  the  best  upright  joined  by  the  best  lock — give  the  ..  c*£  n^c  e 
best  fence — the  "  SELKIRK."  /    h  a^nton! 

Canada. 

I^^^^™""™— ^^™  I  want  to  exam- 
ine  for   myself   the 

SELKIRK.     FENCE     CO.  /r»i"^/«cSSS 

Crates.    Send  a  free  sam- 

DOX   OOD  OlcltlOn   JD.  descriptive    catalogue,     and 

Agent's    Terms. 

Hamilton  -  Canada  Name 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^,.  Prov 

Reading  advertisements     Is  profitable  to  you. 
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What  is   Killing  Your  Lawn  ? 

Dandelion,  Buck  Plantain  and  Crab  Grass  secure  such  a  hold  on  many  lawns 

that  the  grass  is  completely  smothered  out. 

The  Clipper  Lawn  Mower  is  the  only  mower   that  will  cut   and  drive   these 

weeds  from  your  lawn  and  it  will  do  it  in  one  season. 

Old  style  mowers  catch  the  top  of  the  grass,  jerking  it,  breaking  the  feeders 

at   the    roots    and    killing    it.     The  Clipper  Mower  does  not  touch  the  grass 

until  it  cuts  it.     In  this  way  the  feeders  of  the  roots  are  not  broken  and  the  grass  becomes  thick, 

producing  a  beautiful  lawn.      WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Company 

Dixon  *.'■--  Illinois 


I  Operate  Vour  Dairy  I 
For  Top  Prices  | 


o 


PERATE  your  dairy  for 
top  prices — and  at  the 
same  time  operate  it  as 
economically  as  possible.    Top  prices 
rand  low  expenses  mean  greatest  profits. 
One  way  to  economize  is  to  buy  a  separator 
that  is  built  to  give  the  greatest  value  for  the 
money  you  invest  in  it;  that  is,  one  that  will  skim  the 
closest  and  last  the  longest.    That  is  why  we  want  you 
to  examine  an  I  H  C  Cream  Harvester  before  you  buy 
any  separator.    An  examination  will  convince  you  that 

IHC  Cream  Harvesters 

Bluebell  and  Dairymaid 

are  superior  in  design,  material,  and  workmanship.  Inves- 
tigate for  yourself.     You  will  find  that  I  H  C  Cream  Har- 
vesters are  the  only  separators  with  milk  and  dust-proof  gears  that  are  easily 
accessible;  that  they  are  equipped  with  a  patented  dirt-arrester  which  removes 
the  finest  particles  of  dirt  from  the  milk  before  it  is  separated;  that  the  frame 
of  an    I    H    C   is  entirely  protected    from  wear    by  phosphor 
bronze  bushings;  that  the  I  H  C  has  large  shafts,  bushings, 
and    bearings.      They  have  many  other   features  that  mean 
less  work  for    you    and  longer  life  for  the 
separator.  I  HCCream  Harvesters  are  made 
in  two  styles — Dairymaid,  chain  drive,  and 
Bluebell,  gear  drive — each  in  four  sizes.     Let 
the  I  H  C  local  dealer  tell  you  all  the  facts,  or, 
if  you  prefer,  write  nearest  branch  house  for 
catalogues   and   any  special  information  you 
desire. 


IHC  SERVICE 
BUREAU 

The  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  is  to 
furnish  farmers 
with  information 
on  better  farm- 
ing. If  you  have 
any  worthy  ques- 
tion concerning: 
soils.crops.pests, 
fertilizers,  stock, 
etc.,  write  to  the 
IHC  Service  Bu- 
reau and  learn 
what  our  experts 
and  others  have 
found  out  con- 
cerning: these 
subjects. 


CANADIAN  BRANCHES:  International  Harvester  Company  of 
America  at  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Hamilton,    Leth- 
bridge,    London,   Montreal,   North   Battleford,   Ottawa, 
Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John, Weyburn, Winnipeg,  Yorkton. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

( Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Fertilizer   Requirements 
of  the  Potato 


Extract  from    "THE    POTATO    CROP    IN    CANADA" 
by  B.  Leslie  Emslie,  F.C.S.,  P.A.S.I.,C.D.A. 

"The  elements  of  fertility,  of  which  a  soil  becomes 
depleted  in  the  ordinary  process  of  cropping,  are  Nitrogen, 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash,  and  every  pound  of  produce 
sold  off  the  farm  removes  a  certain  amount  of  these  sub- 
stances, so  that  if  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  be  maintained, 
these  essential  ingredients  must  be  returned  in  some  form. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  applications  of  artificial  fertil- 
izers, either  as  substitutes  for  or  supplements  to  barnyard 
manure.  It  has  been  shown  by  repeated  analyses  that  a  crop 
of  300  bushels  of  potato  tubers  removes  from  the  soil  approxi- 
mately 60  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  30  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  105 
lbs.  of  potash.  A  preceding  crop  of  clover,  ploughed  under, 
would  furnish  the  necessary  nitrogen;  clover  being  peculiarly 
endowed  with  the  power  of  assimilating  atmospheric  nitrogen, 
enriches  the  soil  in  that  expensive  ingredient.  300  lbs.  of 
Acid  Phosphate  would  provide  all  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
210  lbs.  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  all  the  potash  required.  If  we 
allow  for  a  small  quantity  of  these  substances,  available  from 
the  soil's  supply,  smaller  quantities  might  suffice,  but  then, 
remember,  that  for  a  crop  larger  than  300  bushels  the  extra 
requirements  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  yield 
over  that  amount." 

Farmers  may  obtain  copies  of  this  important  bulletin  by 

writing  direct  to 

GERMAN  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

1102  Temple  Building 

TORONTO 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Why  Not 
Settle  The  Barn 
Question  Once  For  All? 

WHY  not  build  a  barn  this  Spring  that  will  put  an  end  for  ever  to  your 
barn  troubles  ?  Why  not  provide  yourself  a  barn  that  won't  have  to 
be  enlarged,  repaired,  or  remodeled  in  your  life-time.  The  difference 
between  a  good  barn — designed  for  convenience  and  built  to  last — and  an 
ordinary  barn,  is  often  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  on  the  farm. 
Investigate  the  subject  of  barns — a  minute  of  enquiry  now  may  save  you 
dissatisfaction  later.     All  your  barn  questions  are  answered  in  our  new  book 

"HOW  TO  BUILD  A  BARN" 


Not  just  one  feature  of  barn-building,  but 
everything — size,  materials,  erection  and  cost. 
Architect's  plans,  drawn  so  the  layman  can 
understand  them,  and  plain  descriptions,  guide 
you  in  every  step  of  the  work. 

Ten  varieties  of  barns  are  described.  You 
can't  fail  to  find  the  type  that  will  exactly  fit 
your  requirements.  Every  detail  that  you  need 
to  know  is  told,  simply,  plainly  and  thoroughly. 


The  book  was  published  to  sell  for  50  cents,  but 
we  will  send  it  to  you  free  if  you  will  give  us 
your  name  and  address  at  once. 

This   book   is   not  a  Catalogue.     A  few  pages 
in  the  back,  however,  tell  a  very  interesting 
story  about  Gait  Steel  Shingles,  and  explain 
their  superiority  over  wood  shingles,  other 
kinds  of  metallic  roofing,  and  felt  sheeting. 


THE  GALT  ART  METAL  CO.,  Limited 
150  Stone  Road  Gait,  Ont. 


BRANCHES 


General  Contractors  Supply  Co.,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Estey&  Co.,  St.  John.N.B. 

R.  Chestnut  &  Sons.  Frederickton,  N.B. 

J.  L.  Lachance.  Ltd..  253  St.  Paul  St., 

Quebec.  Que. 
Wm.  Gray  Sons-Campbell. Ltd., 

583  St.  Paul  St.,  Montreal.  Que. 


Montague  Sash  &  Door  Factory,  Montague,  P.E.I. 
Fife  Hardware  Co.,  Fort  William,  Ont. 
Gait  Art  Metal  Co.,  Ltd., 

839  Henry  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Gorman,  Clancey  &  Grindley.Ltd.  .Calgary,  Aha. 
Gorman, Clancey  &  Grindley.  Ltd.,  Edmonton," 
D.  R.  Morrison.  7 1 4  Richard  St.,Vancouver.B.C. 


me  your 
Book  on  Barns 


o 
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Immediate  Cash 

Is  essential  in  case  of  death.  A  man  will 
save  his  wife  a  lot  of  unnecessary  trouble 
by  opening  a  joint  account  of  $200,  or 
more,  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  great 
emergency.  All  moneys  in  an  account  of 
this  kind  earn  interest  at  3%,  compounded 
semi-annually,  and  are  payable  to  the 
survivor  without  any  expense    or   delay. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Total  Assets   - 


$  6,800,000 
$52,000,000 


612F 


§ 

§ 
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HAWK  BICYCLES 

An  up-to-date  High  Grade 
Bicycle  ftttedwith  RollerChain, 
New  Departure  Coaster  Btake 
and  Hubs,  Detachable  Tires, 
high  grade  equipment,  includ- 
ing Mudguard,  <tOO  Cft 
Pump,  and  Tools    «p^i^.OVJ 

sf™?  FREE  1 9 12  Catalogue, 

100  pages  of  Bicycles,  Sundries 
and  Repair  Material.  You  can 
buy  your  supplies  from  us  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 
27  Notre  Dame  St.  West.  Montreal. 


SAFE  AND  CHEAP  LIGHT 

Made  in  a  Concrete  Pit  out  in  the  yard  like  a  cistern. 
Costs  less  than  half  as  much,  and  lasts  many  timet  as 
long  as  sheet  metal  cellar  machines. 

Only  $12.00  a  year  to  light  a  large  house  with  Car- 
hide,  giving  the  brightest  and  purest  light  known.  Write 
for  full  information  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

C.  R.  JENNE,  10  Alice  St.,  -  TORONTO 


PEERLESS  ■  PERFECTION 


jn» 


Real  Fence 
Service  Guaranteed 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  is  built  to  give 
absolute  fence  satisfaction  and  makes 
good.    Best  quality  wire  galvanized  to  pre- 
vent rust  and  securely  held  at  each  intersection 
by  the  Peerless  Lock  combined  with  fence  experience 
compose  the  Peerless  Fence. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  FENCE 

That  is  the  kind  you  should  use  on  your  farm  and  save  expense  and  worry- 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  Today  %£?&?^&?*S?$2Z 

Agencies  almost  everywhere.    Agents  wanted  In  unasslgned  territory. 

Banwel!  Hoxle  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd.,  ,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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''^^J  PITCHFORK  g 
SPREADING^ 
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How  DbYOU  Spread  Ma nu  re 


THE  above  illustration  shows  the  difference  in  crops,    ^^ 
between  the  I  H  C  way  of  spreading  manure — and  the    ^ 
pitchfork  method. 
The  pitchfork  way  is  slow,  hard,  and  disagreeable,  wastes  much 
of  the  value  of  the  manure,  and  the  results  hardly  justify  the  labor  and 
time  invested. 

The  I  H  C  Spreader  cuts  the  manure  into  fine  shreds,  spreads  it 
evenly,  and  makes  the  work  easy.  Spreading  manure  the  I  H  C  way  is 
bound  to  result  in  better  soil,  bigger  crops,  and  more  profits. 

I H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

Corn  King — Cloverleaf 

are  simple,  strong,  and  durable.     They  have  many  advan- 
tages that  make  them  superior  to  other  spreaders. 

All  working  parts  are  extremely  simple  and  wonderfully 
strong.     The  beater  driving  gear  is  held  in  a  single  casting, 
so  that  there  is  no  binding — no  cutting  of  parts  caused  by  the 
gears  springing  out  of  alignment.     The  roller-bearing  sup- 
port for  the  apron  reduces  the  draft.    The  levers  are  conven- 
ient.    The  feed  changing  device  can  be  shifted  quickly  and 
easily.     The  wide  range  of  adjustment  allows  you  to  spread 
manure  heavy,  medium,  or  light,  as  your  judgment  tells 
you  is  best  for  the  soil. 

Whether  you  have  a  large  or  small  farm,  or  want  a 
spreader  for  orchard   use  or  truck  gardening — there  is 
an  I  H  C  that  will  suit  your  requirements.     Why 
not  see  the  I  H  C  local  agent  at  once?     Get  a     ' 
catalogue  from  him,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house. 

CANADIAN  BRANCHES— International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
at  Brandon,  Calgary,  Fdmonton,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal, 
North  Battleford,  Ottawa,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  Jobn,  Weyburn, 
Winnipeg,  Yorkton. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


IHC 

Service  Bureau 


The  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  is  to 
furnish  farmers 
with  information 
on  better  farming. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  question 
concerning:  soils, 
crops,  pests,  ferti- 
lizers, etc.,  write  to 
the  IHC  Service 
Bureau,  and  learn 
what  our  experts 
and  others  have 
found  out  concern- 
Ins:  these  subjects, 
in 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer'*  Magazine  when  writing:  advertisers. 
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Send 

For 

Free  Book  On  How 

To  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines" 

YOU  do  not  need  to  know  anything  about  company  organization  or  telephone  line  con- 
struction to  start  a  telephone  company  in  your  own  community.  "How  to  Build  Rural 
Telephone  Lines"  will  tell  you  absolutely  everything  you 
need  to  know.  When  you  have  read  this  book  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  proposition  and  wonder  why  you 
and  vour  neighbors  have  not  had  a  telephone  system  of  your  own  long  ago 
Sooner  or  later  someone  is  going  to  start  a  telephone  system  in  your 
neighborhood.  Whether  you  or  one  of  your  neighbors  chances  to  be  that 
"someone,"  you  owe  it   to   yourself  to  be  fully  informed  on  the  subject. 


We  Send  This  100- Page  Illus- 
trated Book  Only  on  Request 

THIS  book  contains  seven  chapters  of 
detailed  information  on  the  construc- 
tion of  rural  telephone  lines,  abounds 
in  photographic  illustrations  and  diagrams 
and  deals  with  every  vitally  essential  fact 
as  does  no  other  book  in  existence.  Re- 
member this  book  has  cost  too  much  money 
to  prepare  to  send  it  out  haphazard.    While 


we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy,  we  will 
not  do  so  until  you  ask  for  it.  If  you  are 
interested  in  the  subject  send  us  the  coupon 
and  we  will  send  you  one  copy  of  this 
volume  free  by  return  of  mail 

Let  Us  Teach  You  How  To 
Start  Your  Own  Telephone 
Company 

TH  E  full  details  of  company  organization 
are  described  in  this  book.       Mutual 
and    stock    companies    are    explained 
fully  so  that  you  can  go  out  among  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  show  them  just 
exactly  what  has  to  be  done 

Let  Us  Show  You 
How  To  Build  The 
Line  and  Put  In  The 
'Phone 

THE    expert     advice    of    high 
salaried  telephone  engineers  is 
back  of  you  in  every  detail  of 
„t  _  your  line  construction.    With  the 

The  ■8«  JpweS^SiL-. /      Nfr.  >„    ym    /         help  we  give,  you   do  not   need  to 

Northern  ^R!SSsBi2P*lTWfiN»^W    /         employ  expert  linemen  but  can  keep 

F!   /•»",-«.    A  ^k^BB^Or^d^'-t-g^g  a«e^f     I  down  the  cost   bv  doing  vour  own 

ciecincana  ^►^P^J£7*S§|MW    /  construction  work.    One  chapter  of 

Manufacturing 
Company  Lia.iu« 

Gentlemen 

Please  send  me  FREE,  one  copy 
of  your  100  page,  bound  and  illustrat 

ed  hook  on  "Ho-  To  Bmld  Rural  Tele  ^sW^L92T     I  ^^^T^.'S' 

phone  Lines  "    s>  1Q  ^^mWT      /  {*&£> 

Name 

p~.  Office „         ^^ 

^     Montreal 


our  book  alone  shows  thirty  seven  diagrams  and 
illustrations  dealing  with  tins  branch  of  the  work 
On  request  we  will  silso  tell  v  >u  of  your  prcvincial 
regulations,  what  your  government  demands  and 
what  it  will  do  to  help  you 

Take    Free    All    Our 
Experience  and  Knowledge 

LET  usshowyouhovvtcget  themovtment  started 
so  that  your  community  can  have  a  rural  tele- 
phonesyst<  m  and  you  a  telephone  on  voui  own  ■ 
wall  We  offer  you  freelv  all  the  nec-ssary  in 
formation  and  our  entire  exrx'rienci.  is  at  your  dis- 
posal for  the  asking  Send  us  the-  coupon  now  and 
get  your  copy  of  "How  To  build  kural  Telephone 
Lines  " 


Till 


and  MANUFACTURING  CGim.™ 

Maaufacturar  and  supplier  ef  all  apparatus  and  aqu  pment  uaad  in 
the,  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  Talaphoac.  Fire 
Alarm  anal  Electric  Railway  Plants.     Address  oar  nearest   house 

Toronto      Winnipeg      Regina      Calgary     Vancouver 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Three  Moves  in  One 


mini 


S  in  checkers — make  wise,  quick 
moves.  They'll  put  you  ahead— 
you'll  win  the  game  while  the 
other  fellow  is  waking  up. 

(1)  Disc— (2)  Drill— (3)  Har 
row,  all  in  one  operation  with  Hart 
Parr  Oil  Tractor.    You  can't  do 
it  with  horses.    They  are  soft 
in   the  spring — they  cannot 
cope  with    the  tremendous 
rush  that  you  know  is  need- 
ed   the    minute     that     the 
ground  is  tillable. 

Order    a    Hart  -  Parr    at 
once — we'll  have  it  at  your 
station  promptly  and  with 
it  a  man  to  show  you  just 
how  to  handle  it  economically 
You,   your  son,  your  hired  man, 
any  intelligent  man,  can  soon  learn  to 
operate  it  successfully. 

W.  S.  Marshall,  Alabama,  U.S.A.,  writes : 
"Your  expert  has  trained  two  of  our  ordin- 
ary day  laborers  in  a  few  days  to  handle 
our  engine  in  a  manner  that  is  highly  satis- 
factory." What  they  can  do  in  the  South- 
ern States — you  can  surely  duplicate. 


HART  PARR 

OILTRACTOK 

THE  LOGICAL- ECONOMICAL 

POWER  FOR 
YOUR  FARM 


ACT  NOW 

There  is  nothing  to  wait  for — everything 
to  gain  by  order- 
ing a  Hart-Parr 
now.  The  proofs 
are  overwhelm- 
ing that  it  is  the 
most  economical 
power  for  your 
farm  work,  break- 
ing, discing,  har- 
rowing, seeding, 
etc. 

Why  go  over 
ground  three 
times  when  a 
moist,  well-pul- 
verized seed-bed 
can  be  prepared 
in  one  operation  ? 

It's   a  waste  and      40  H  p-  Crushing  Stalks,  double  discing 
poor  business — delays  spring  work — gives 
weeds  a  strong  start — sets  everything  back 


and  you  feel  its  wasting  effects  away  up 
into  threshing  time. 

WHAT  TO  REMEMBER: 

That  a  Hart-Parr  uses  cheapest  ker- 
osene ;    it   has    fewest   parts — all 
standardized  and  all  easily  ac- 
cessible, it's  the  only  all  steel 
tractor;     that      it     will    do 
more  work  with  less  repairs 
than  any  other  tractor  ;  that 
it  is  safe;    easy  to  under- 
stand ;  that  it  can  do  any- 
thing that  horses  can;  that 
it    is    lighter,    more     con- 
venient,   more   economical 
than  any  steamer  of  equal 
power;  that  the  "30"  and  "40" 
can  be  operated  by  one  man  and 
the  "60"   by   no   more    than    two; 
eats  nothing  when  idle.     It  helps  to  solve 
the  "scarce-labor"  problem  and  is  always 
willing  to  work  overtime. 

HART  -  PARR 
SERVICE 

follows  Hart-Parrs  everywhere.     20  supply 
stocks   are    located    at    convenient   points 
quickly   reached    bv   mail,   phone  or   tele- 
graph. 

A  brand  new 
c  a  t  a  1  o  g  u  e — 52 
page  s — f  r  e  s  h 
from  the  printer, 
is  yours  for  the 
request.  It  clear- 
y  describes  the 
Hart-Parr  — tells 
why  you  should 
own  it.  Send  for 
it  and  our  other 
literature  show- 
ing the  wonderful 
p  ossibili  ties, 
economy  and 
profit  in  farming 
with  a  Hart-Parr, 
and  drilling  10  ft  wioe  ail  at  same  time  Qne  Qf  our  four 

sizes — 30-40-60    and    80  H.P.    will    surely 

fit  your  farm. 


CANADIAN   ADDRESS: 

HART-PARR  CO.,  42  Main  St.,  Portage  !a  Prairie,  Man.,  Regina  &  Saskatocn,  Sask. 

The  Chapin  Co.,  Calgary,  Agents  for  Alberta. 
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This  Root-cellar  Won  $100 

In  the  1911  Prize  Contest 


Root-cellar  built  by  D.  A.  Purdy,  Lumsden,  winner  of  prize  in  Saskatchewan. 

A      BIGGER      CONTEST      FOR      1912     WILL      BE 
ANNOUNCED     IN     MARCH 

THE  1911  Contest  was  such  a  complete  success  that  it  has  been  decided  to  hold 
a  second  contest  this  year.   In  reality,  it  is  nine  separate  contests,  one  for  each 

province.  There  will  be  more  prizes,  hence  a  better  chance  for  each  contestant 
to  win  one. 

Every  Canadian  farmer  is  invited  to  enter  the  contest.  He  may  compete  for  as 
many  prizes  as  he  desires.  There  is  no  entrance  fee,  nor  any  requirements  forcing  you 
to  buy  any  specified  quantity  of  cement. 

Full  details  will  be  given  in  the  March  number  of  "Farm  Improvements, ' '  our 
free  quarterly  magazine  for  farmers.  If  you  did  not  receive  the  January  number, 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and  you  will  receive  copies  regularly. 

And  whether  you  intend  to  enter  the  contest  or  not — but  especially  if  you  do — 
you  should  have  our  book, 

"What  the  Farmer  Can  do  With  Concrete.' ' 
It  also  is  free.    Simply  ask  for  it. 

CANADA    CEMENT    COMPANY,    Limited 

NATIONAL    BANK    BUILDING 
MONTREAL  QUEBEC 


Reading1  advertisement! 


profitable  to  you,. 
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HEAD       OFFICE 
FACTORIES 


liHOW    TO    SUCCEED    IN    WESTERN 
I [CANADA 

The^lreason^  why    prosperity^   surely    comes    to    the    man 
whoJSuses    his    head. 


Sawyer-Massey  Outfit  of  Morton  &  Stevens,  Dysart,  Sask. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.     Here  are  the  facts  and  here  is  the  result  of 
selecting  from  the  Premier  lines. 

Dysart,  Sask.,  November  21,  1911. 
The  Sawyer-Massey  Co., 
Winnipeg. 

Gentlemen,— With  reference  to  the  70  h.p.  Marshall  Tractor  and  40-60 
"Great  West"  Separator.  For  steadiness  of  running  and  reliability  it  cannot 
be  beaten  by  any  steamer  or  gasoline  engine  made,  and  as  for  power,  Well,  to 
say  she  has  power  to  spare  is  not  enough.  The  big  40-inch  Separator  is  a  play- 
thing to  her.  I  have  plugged  the  Separator  with  Flax,  but  the  engine  would 
not  even  slow  up  with  a  tight  belt,  but  kept  going  till  the  belt  smoked.  I  have 
started  the  engine  when  it  was  22  degrees  below  zero  in  15  minutes,  and  she 
will  run  all  day  then,  however  cold,  without  any  bother  whatever. 

It  is  in  a  class  by  itself  far  above  all  others.  She  will  last  four  times 
as  long  as  the  best  of  other  makes  on  the  market,  and  although  she  costs  more 
than  the  others,  I  consider  she  is  the  cheapest  machine  being  sold  in  Canada. 

The  old  reliable,  "Grea't  West"  Separator  is  so  well  known  that  I  need 
hardly  say  anything  about  her,  but  for  fast,  elean  threshing  I  would  not 
want  a  better  machine.  A  man,  who  had  been  threshed  by  another  well-known 
machine,  came  to  me  when  I  was  threshing  Flax,  and  after  seeing  the  job  I 
was  doing,  he  offered  me  my  own  terms  if  I  would  pull  over  and  re-thresh 
the  straw  stacks  left  by  the  other  machine  on  his  farm.     This  speaks  for  itself. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  R.   H.   MORTON. 

A  big  range  of  Steam  and  Gas  Plowing  and  Threshing  Tractions  now  stands  ready 
for  SPRING  PLOWING.  Make  your  selection  from  the  Premier  Hne  and  take  no 
chances.  ANOTHER  THING— Do  not  forget  this  Spring,  in  view  of  building  or 
repairing  ROADS,  that  SAWYER-MASSEY  are  the  Premier  Manufacturers  of 
ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY  in  Canada  and  they  have  the  largest  and  finest  line 
of  Steam  Rollers,  Rock  Crushers,  Graders,  Scrapers,  etc.  etc.,  on  the  market. 


BRANCHES-WINNIPEG  MAN.  ans  REGINA     SASK 
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The  Big 
Circle  Waterpai 


The  Air's 
Natural  Humidity 

on  a  balmy  spring  day  is 
from  60%  to  70%  but  in 
the  average  stove  or 
furnace  heated  house  in 
winter,  the  moisture  in 
the  air  drops  as  low  as 
25%  or  even  less. 

Such  dried  out,  parched 
air  seriously  affects  the 
throat  and  lungs  and 
general  vitality  of  the 
whole  family,  as  well  as 
being  destructive  to 
furniture,  books  and 
woodwork*  But  the  homes 
that  rejoice  in  a 

"Good  Cheer" 

Circle  Waterpan  Furnace 

have  nature's  moist  balmy  air  warming— not  parching—throughout 
the  entire  house.    They  have  a  healthy  heat  because  of  the  cons- 
truction of  the  big  circle  waterpan. 
This  encircles  the  furnace — it  is 
big  —  commodious  —  sensible — it 
\  I j^r^r-v^b  Mi'  A*l       holds  several  times  as  much  water 

1      |-    ^©©PTT  Bf'.LJ       as  the  makeshift  pan  in  the  average 
/   f  1' ^"iP^^l!  HI  W        Furnace — it  is  placed  just  at  the 

proper  position  to  catch  the  incom- 
ing air,  to  give  it  extra  moisture 
before  it  gets  to  the  heating  surface 
and  thus  the  air  supplied  to  every 
room  is  almost  as  humid  as  the 
outside  atmosphere. 

You  will  benefit  in  Health  and 

save  in  Pocket  by  installing  the 

Good  Cheer.    We  will  gladly 

•end  you  our  literature 

fully  explaining 

all  about  it. 

10 


The  James  Stewart  Mf$.  Co.,  Limited 
Woodstock,  Ont    —    Winnipeg  Man. 


Say  you  saw  the  art. 


Farmer's  Magazine. 
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BRANTFORD   GASOLINE   ENGINES 

\%  to  SO  H.P. 

STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  AND  TRACTION 

Have  many  points  of  superi- 
ority wh'ch  are  fully  explain- 
ed in  our  catalogue. 


We  manufacture  the  most 
complete  line  of  Gasoline 
Engines    in    Canada. 

•  Our  Hopper  Cooled  Design. 


Brantford  Windmills,  Grain  Grinders, 
Steel  Pole  and  Wood  Saws,  Pumps, 
Water  Boxes,  etc. 


If  interested, 
write  for  spe- 
cial catalogue 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Limited 

Brantford,  Winnipeg,  Calgary. 

Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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■vtiitt  "Beaver 


H 


ERE  are  two 


Beaver 


investigate 


•mc'"* 


du  should 
Gang  ar 
They  have  a  reputation  for  giving 
satisfaction  that  is  most  enviable. 
Many  good  reasons  are  behind  that 
reputation.  (Hitch  three  horses 
to  a  Beaver  Gang;  you  can  then 
do  as  good  work  as  any  man  can 
do  with  a  single  furrow  walking 
plow  and  do  it  twice  as  fast.  See 
the  position  of  the  front  wheels  on  these  plows,  they  are  not 
opposite  each  other,  so  the  plow  can  adapt  itself  to  uneven  land 
and  still  plow  an  even  depth  of  furrow. 

A  PLEASURE  TO  HANDLE 

It's  a  pleasure  to  handle  the  Beaver  Gang  or  Sulky— Levers  are  so  con- 
veniently placed,  and  so  readily  operated.  That  strong  Lifting  Spring  on  the 
Raising  Lever  makes  the  lifting  of  thelbottoms  an  easy  matter.  Straightener 
device  on  each  plow  enables  operator  to  keep  his  furrows  perfectly  straight, 
making  neat  as  well  as  thorough  work.  Dust-proof  bearings  in  the  wheel 
hubs  save  wear  and  make  the  plow  a  light  draft  one,  a  big  consideration  at 
plowing  time.  High  Beam  keeps  the  Beaver  clear  of  trash  when  working  in 
dirty  land—also  gives  the  Rolling  Colter  the  best  possible  chance  to  do 
thorough  work.  Beams  on  the  Gang  Plow  are  adjustable  so  the  plow  can  be 
set  to  do  work  from  9  inches  to  1 1  inches.  Our  famous  Judy,  Kid]  or  Nip 
bottoms   fit   this  plow. 

THE  Beaver  Sulky  is  the  lightest  draft  Sulky  made. 
For  use  on  hard  land  you  can't  beat  it.  Has  all 
the  good  features  of  the  Gang 
— in  fact,  is  almost  identical  in 
construction.  Either  Plow  can 
be  fitted  with  Knife  or  Rolling 
Colters— whichever  you    desire. 


Send  to-day  for  Pamphlet 
describing  these  Plows.  We  are 
always  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  want  to  ask. 


COCKSHUTT 


PLOW  COMPANY 

LIMITED 


BRANTFORD 


For  Sale  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  by 

The  Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Limited         Smith's  Falls,  Montreal  and  St.  Johi 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 


Put  Comfort  in  Your 

Home  as  Other  People 

Now  Do. 


HE  farmer  does  not  care  enough  about  indoor  comfort.  That  is  the 
mistake  he  makes.  He  takes  a  lot  of  things  as  he  finds  them — 
and  is  so  used  to  them,  in  fact,  that  he  does  not  feel  they  are 
discomforts.  Take  for  instance,  in  the  winter  time,  How  many- 
farm  houses  are  comfortably  heated  ?  Certainly  the  home  of  to-day  is  much 
more  comfortable  in  the  winter  time  than  were  the  homes  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Canada;  still  there  is  big  room  for  improvement. 

In  all  the  city  places  they  have  got  away  from  wood  and  coal  stoves 
and  hot  air  furnaces  and  they  use  fire-places  only  for  the  companionship  of 
fire,  not  so  much  for  the  warmth  that  comes  from  the  grate.  Within  the 
past  few  years  people  who  live  in  city  homes  have,  from  their  own 
experiences  in  moving  from  house  to  house,  and  from  the  experiences  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  learned  that  the  direct  method  of  heating 
a  house — that  is,  getting  heat  in  the  hot  air  that  circulates  around  a  stove  or 
open  fire,  is  costly  as  far  as  use  of  fuel  goes;  is  not  satisfactory  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  heat,  and  prevents  healthful  ventilation  in  a  room,  or 
a  house. 

The  modern  method  of  heating  is  by  hot  water  or  steam  and  the  hot 
water  or  a  steam  boiler  has  been  tried  out  so  conclusively  in  buildings  of 
every  size,  that  it  is  a  certain  prediction  to  make,  that  the  old  methods  of 
heatingtwill  in  a  few,  years  prevail  only  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

We  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  "Sovereign"  Hot  Water  Boiler  and 
we  will  be  pleased  to  get  into  communication  with  any  householder  who 
cares  to'inquire  into  the  cost  of  installation  and  the  other  features  of 
modern1  sanitary    heating  methods. 


Write  for  our  Booklet— 
"  The  Dictionary  of  Heating.91 

Taylor-Forbes  Company,  Limited 

Head   Office,    Works   and   Foundries 
GUELPH  -  CANADA 


"It  Took  Me  Fifty  Years  to  Know 
How  to  Give  You  Better  Roofs 
than  any  other  Man' 


"You  ask  me  why  a  barn  roof  is  so  important.  I  will  tell 
you.  You  build  a  barn  and  expect  the  roof  to  protect  it 
many  years.  You  put  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  pro- 
duce under  that  roof  while  it  lasts.  Every  pound  of  this 
produce  costs  you  hard  work.  If  a  poor  roof  lets  it  get 
spoiled  by  wet,  you  lose  money  year  after  year.  This  lost 
money  is  many  times  the  roof  cost.  Some  roofs  will  Inst 
for  several  years.  Some  roofs  will  last  if  they  are  kept 
painted.  But  a  roof  is 
mighty  hard  to  get  at. 
It  is  not  too  safe  to 
work  on  anyhow.  Once 
a  roof  starts  to  leak,  it 
is  often  left  as  it  is. 
The  result  is  the 
things  you  have  in 
your  barn  spoil.  This 
is  lost  money,  and  soon 
amounts  to  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  good 
roof. ' ' 


A  ROOF  FOR  ANY 
MAN 

See  What  a  Good 
Roof  Can  Do! 


••I  have  spent  my  life  mak- 
ing a  low-cost  roof  that  any 
man  or  his  tinsmith  could 
lay  right.  This  roof  of  mine 
saves  the  stuff  stored  under 
it.  It  saves  the  barn  fram- 
ing and  beams.  It  saves  the 
foundation.  This  roof  o 
mine  doesn't  need  special 
roof     limbering     at     all." 

■■That  is  why  1  say,  'I 
have  helped  the  farmer  more 
than  any  man  ever  did.'  My 
i-oof  will  protect  a  good  $100,- 
000  of  produce  in  your  barn 
in  100  years.  A  root  that 
will  do  that  is  worth  going 
after    a    good    long    ways.'' 

MEETS  THE 
WORLD'S     NEEDS 

"This  roof  is  so  good  that 
the  Canadian  Government 
Bernier  Arctic  Expedition  used 
it  for  the  Arctic  regions.  The 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  use 
it.  The  Canadian  Government 
has  found  no  better  roof  for 
them. ' ' 

"But  this  is  not  all.  My 
roof   is  used   in   the   West    in- 


dies.     Here    is    a    temperature 

of  135  degrees  at  Poms,  Ja- 
maica. My  roof  stands  it.  In 
Jamaica  during  rainy  season 
at  Montego  Bay,  rain  falls  10 
inches  in  a  single  day.  My 
roof  stands  it.  In  Ontario 
rain  falls  30  inches  in  a  whole 
year.  My  roof  in  Jamaica 
stands  in  24  hours  the  rain- 
fall it  has  easily  1  months  for 
in    Ontario." 

"Not  only  that,  go  down  to 
South  Africa,  around  Port 
Elizabeth,  or  Durban,  or  up 
in  the  Transvaal.  You'll  see 
my  roof  there.  People  will  go 
around  the  world  for  my  roof, 
because  it  is  the  best  roof  in 
the  world.  People  use  my 
roof  in  Japan— an  earthquake 
country.  They  searched  the 
world  for  a  roof  that  would 
stand     earthquake     straining." 


This    Took  50   Years 

"Yon  are  beginning  to  see 
something  of  the  big  work  I 
have  done.  In  fifty  years,  I 
have  made  Pedlar  roof  better 
and  better  every  year.  It  has 
world  sales  to-day.  just  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  roof  in 
the  world  at  its  very  moder- 
ate   price." 


THEY  have  cathedrals  there  with  the  iron 
hinges  on  the  doors  as  good  as  ever  to-day, 
though  they  were  hammered  out  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  1  said  to  myself,  'Why  not  make 
up  my  roof  in  this  peculiar  kind  of  iron,  so  my 
roof  will  last  like  those  door  hinges?"  Well, 
sir,  that  was  a  hard  job.  It  was  hard  to  get  that 
iron  duplicated.  I  worked  for  a  long  time.  And 
I  got  it  at  last.     That's  the  metal  I  use  to-day. "' 


MY  LATEST 
TRIUMPH 

"Then,  a  few  years  ago. 
I  put  my  finishing  touch 
that  made  my  roof  won- 
derful. I  hail  been  tron 
hied,  not  by  my  roof  dc- 
sign,  but  by  the  metal  in 
it.  it  seemed  impossible 
to  gel  a  metal  which 
would  not  rust.  1  had  to 
take  the  best  metal  I 
could  get.  The  design  was 
all  right.  I  had  been 
making  that  design  better 
for  fifty  years.  A1  lasl 
I  struck  a  clew  in  Eur- 
ope." 


"My  roof  will  u 
It  saves  the  barn 
the  bam  from  th 
cannot  be  gouged 
sparks    cannot    bur 

harm   it.    or   harm    the    bain    under   it. 
barn    with    my    roof    on    it.      My    roof 
eleci  ricity.     .\l.\    roof  has  'give'   ii 
protects    in    winter    and    summer, 
rafters   sag.     Wind    cannot    blow    i 

cause  it   is  a   ventilated   f.     It 

stands   the   heavies!    winds   safelj 


t  rust  to  the  leaking  point  within  100  years. 
ind  its  products  from  the  weather.  It  saves 
w-watei    and    lodged    ice.    because    the    seams 

apart.       It    saves    the    barn     from    tire,    because 
i    it.      A    burning    stick    on    the    roof    Mill    not 
Lightning   cannot   burn   a 
g   a    perfect   conductor  of 
t    to   defy   heat  and   frost,    and 
It     protects     even     though     the 
mot    Off  a    barn.     This  is  be- 
eps  your  barn    ventilated   and 


GET  MY  BARN  BOOK 

"I   want    to  send  you   my   book'.   'ROOFING    IMUIIT."     This 
lets    you    dig    into    more    facts    about    the    Pedlar    roof.      You 

will    sec    how    clean    it    is.      !t    gives   the   best    cistern    water   \oii 

can  gather,  as  it  is  self-cleaning.  This  book  slums  semes  of 
good  bam  designs  -the  best  barns  in  Canada.  Every  one  has 
my  roof  on  it.  You  will  get  big  help  from  my  book,  and  I 
will  send  it  free  for  a  post  card,  because  you  can  plan  your 
bam  from  it.  whether  you  use  my  100-year  roof  or  not." 
Write   to-day,  GEO.  H.  PEDLAR. 


The  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Limited,  of  Oshawa 


HALIFAX  »*•  JOHN 

16  PrlnooSt         42-44  Prince  William  St. 
roar  arihur  „  v?DU!H5tt«.«. 

45  Cumberland  St.       76  Lombard  St. 
Address  our  nearest  warehouse. 


QUEBEC  MONTREAL 

127  Rue  du  Pont       421-3  Craig  St. 

KLWHA  Room  7,  Crown  Block 

We  want  agents  In  some  sections 


Established. 
1861 


TORONTO  LONDON  CHATHAM 

111-113  Bay  St.    86  King  St.         200  King  St.  W. 
EDMONTON  VANCOUVER  VIClORIA 

S€3  Third  3t  W.  108  Alexander  St.      434  Kingston  St. 

Write  for  details.  Mention  this  paper 
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TWENTY  CENTS  A  COPY 


APRIL 


Is  the  Dairy  Shorthorn  Possible? 

One  Herd  of   this  Breed   is   Averaging   a   Gross  Yearly   Return 
of  $221  per  Cow. — F.  M.   Chapman. 

The  Farmers  and  the  Political  Situation 

How   the   Chessboard   of   Federal   Politics    is  [Moving   its 
Men. — E.    IV.    Thomson. 

Cross-breeding  for  Wool  in  the  West 

How  Canada  can  Break  Into  the  Profitable  Wool  Market. —  W.  T.  Ritch. 

Government  Aid  to  Agriculture 

The  ^Time   has   Come    for    the    Government    to    Jump 
In    and   Swim. — E.    C.  Drury, 


*Q>3 


MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  GO.  Limited 

MONTREAL,   TORONTO   £r  WINNIPEG 


Durability — Reliability — Efficiency 

For    plowing,  disking,    seeding;  for  threshing  and 

hauling  heavy  loads  long  distances,  you  must  look  for  CERTAINTY 

OF    STEADY  PERFORMANCE. 

Waterloo  Engines 

have  proven  their  reliability  by  many  years  of  steady 
service    under    hardest    Western    conditions.     They  are  the    "NO- 
TROUBLE"  Engines  for  breaking  or  threshing. 

Built  Better  Than   Alberta   Specifications ! 

Be  sure  you  buy  right  when  you  buy — Get  our  catalog. 


Waterloo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

Portage  La  Prairie,  Man.  Regina,  Sask. 

Head  Office  and  Factories,  Waterloo,  Ontario 
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"I  Could  Not  Plow  Without  It" 
"It  is  a  Drouth  Resister" 
"Just  What  Farmers  Have  Been  Looking  For" 
"  Finest  Piece  of  Agricultural  Machinery  ever 
Invented." 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  sweeping  statements  made  by  users  of 

The  Spalding  Deep  Tilling  Machine 


The  only  machine  especially  designed  and  adapted  to  deep  Tilling.  It  makes 
a  seedbed  12  to  16  inches  deep,  and  thoroughly  mixes  the  top  and  bottom  soils. 
Turns  under  weeds,  corn  stalks,  manure,  etc.,  with  the  greatest  ease — (See  above 
cut,  produced  from  actual  photograph).  Saves  time  and  labor,  because  it  does 
away  with  a  large  amount  of  harrow  work.  Conserves  moisture,  because  it  makes 
a  deep  seedbed,  which  will  absorb  the  rainfall.  Makes  the  whole  farm  as 
productive  as  the  garden.  Use  good  seed,  supply  your  land  with  plenty  of  humus, 
make  your  seedbed  with  a  Spalding  Deep  Tilling  Machine,  and  you  will  get  what 
you  want— Greater  Yield  at  Less  Expense. 

Write  to-day  for  further  information. 

address    THE  SPALDING  PLOW  CO.,  SE«!£2 

(All  shipments  made  from   Canadian  Factory ) 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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HOW    TO    SUCCEED    IN    WESTERN 
CANADA 


VI 


a 
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The    reason    why    prosperity     surely    comes    to    the    man 
who    uses    his    head. 


Sawyer-Massey  Outfit  of  Morton  &  Stevens,  Dysart,  Sask. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.     Here  are  the  facts  and  here  is  the  result  of 
selecting  from  the  Premier  lines. 

Dysart,  Sask.,  November  21,  1911. 
The  Sawyer-Massey  Co., 
Winnipeg. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  70  h.p.  Marshall  Tractor  and  40-60 
"Great  West"  Separator.  For  steadiness  of  running  and  reliability  it  cannot 
be  beaten  by  any  steamer  or  gasoline  engine  made,  and  as  for  power,  Well,  to 
say  she  has  power  to  spare  is  not  enough.  The  big  40-inch  Separator  is  a  play- 
thing to  her.  I  have  plugged  the  Separator  with  Flax,  but  the  engine  would 
not  even  slow  up  with  a  tight  belt,  but  kept  going  till  the  belt  smoked.  I  have 
started  the  engine  when  it  was  22  degrees  below  zero  in  15  minutes,  and  she 
will  run  all  day  then,  however  cold,  without  any  bother  whatever. 

It  is  in  a  class  by  itself  far  above  all  others.  She  will  last  four  times 
as  long  as  the  best  of  other  makes  on  the  market,  and  although  she  costs  more 
than  the  others,  I  consider  she  is  the  cheapest  machine  being  sold  in  Canada. 

The  old  reliable,  "Great  West"  Separator  is  so  well  known  that  I  need 
hardly  say  anything  about  her,  but  for  fast,  clean  threshing  I  would  not 
want  a  better  machine.  A  man,  who  had  been  threshed  by  another  well-known 
machine,  came  to  me  when  I  was  threshing  Flax,  and  after  seeing  the  job  I 
was  doing,  he  offered  me  my  own  terms  if  I  would  pull  over  and  re-thresh 
the  straw  stacks  left  by  the  other  machine  on  his  farm.     This  speaks  for  itself. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  R.    H.   MORTON. 

A  big  ranee  of  Steam  and  Gas  Plowing  and  Threshing:  Tractions  now  stands  ready 
for  SPRING  PLOWING.  Make  your  selection  from  the  Premier  line  and  take  no 
chances.  ANOTHER  THING— Do  not  forget  this  Spring,  in  view  of  building  or 
repairing  ROADS,  that  SAWYER-MASSEY  are  the  Premier  Manufacturers  of 
ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY  in  Canada  and  they  have  the  largest  and  finest  line 
of  Steam  Rollers,  Rock  Crushers,  Graders,  Scrapers,  etc.  etc.,  on  the  market. 


BRANCHES-WINNIPEG  MAN.  anp  REGINA     SASK. 
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to  your  advantage  to  mention    Farmer's   Magazme. 


Farmer's  Magazine 
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$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO    YOU    WANT    A    WHEEL? 


Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  would  like  to  win  one  of  the  Bicycles  you  offer  for  32  new  yearly 
paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  Please  send  sample  copy 
and  order  book. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


FARMER'S  MAGAZNIE 


143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVE. 
TORONTO,  -  ONT. 


Reading  advertisments  is  prof  ita  bale  to  you. 
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Pride  in 
Your  Garden 


....    will  be  natural,  and  justified,  if  you  plant 
"      Ewing's  Reliable  Seeds  and  give  them  proper 

care.    The  bumper  crops  which,  for  forty  years 

or  more,  have  been  grown  from 

EWING'S 

RELIABLE  SEEDS 

are  explained  by  the  care  which  we  take  to  give  our 

customers  only  specially  selected  seeds  that  are  clean, 

fresh,  healthy  and  true  to  type— seeds  that  produce 

grains,  roots,  vegetables  and  flowers  of  which 

the  growers  may  well  be  proud.      Write  for 

our   handsome   illustrated   cat- 

logue,  and  if  your  dealer  hasn't 

Ewing's   Seeds  order 

from  us  direct.  22 


Wm.  Ewing  &  Co. 

SEEDSMEN 

McGill  St.,  Montreal 


JAMESONS 

PREPAY PA,NT 


■%$P  A   COat     °f 

*    J^"  our  Pamt  not 

fotr  only    adds    to    the 

y^  appearance      of        your 

buildings,       but      preserves 

the  wood  from  being  perished  by 

sun    and    rain.      It  keeps  your    house 

neat   and    clean,    is    easily    applied,      dries 

hard,  and  wears  like  iron. 

Over  fifty  years'  experience  in  the  manufacture   of  paint 
ables  us  to  give  you  the  best  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Brands:     Crown  and  Anchor,  Island  City  and  Rainbow. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

R.  C.  JamieSOn  &  Co.,  Limited   Est^58Shed    Montreal  and  Vancouver 


Say  you   saw   the  ad.  in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Agricultural  Banking. 

Are  our  farmers  getting  fair  and  square  treatment  in  the  present 
banking  systems?  Do  they  have  to  pay  too  high  a  rate  of  interest  for 
short  periods  of  time?  Are  improvements  on  the  farm  not  being  made 
because  of  a  lack  of  money?  Are  many  farmers  in  the  older  provinces 
being  forced  to  sell  out  their  properties  because  they  cannot  get  the  funds 
at  a  low  rate  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months,  in  order  to  bring 
hack  the  farm  in  the  east  to  the  stage  of  successful  production?  This 
whole  question  of  agricultural  loans  is  beginning  to  stir  the  minds  of 
farmers  in  many  parts.  The  continental  countries  of  Europe  in  many 
cases  have  gone  into  a  system  of  agricultural  loan  banks  that  seems  to 
be  working  well.  This  article  is  prepared  by  one  who  has  made  this  a 
special  study.     It  will  appear  in  the  May  issue. 

Many  other  articles  will  include: 

Dr.  Michael  Clark,  of  Red  Deer. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  character  sketch  of  the  opposition's  most 
witty  member. 

Proportional   Representation. 

The  whole  story  of  what  these  words  convey  is  so  explained  that  the 
simplest  can  understand  it. 

The  Farmer's  Wood-Lot. 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  possibilities  of  our  farmers  protecting 
a  part  of  their  farms  for  the  supply  of  wood. 

Mixed  Farms  in  Denmark. 

The  story  of  farming,  dairying,  pig  raising,  etc.,  in  old  Denmark,  by 
a  resident  in  Copenhagen. 

The  Corn  Corners  ot  Canada. 

The  story  of  Canada's  corn  crops  is  graphically  described  by  one  in 
the  corn  belt. 


The    Maclean    Publishing    Co.,    Ltd. 

Winnipeg.  Toronto.  Montreal. 

20c.  a  copy.  $2  a  year. 
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Farm  Photographs. 

Farmer's  Magazine  invites  its  readers  to  send  us  good  photo- 
graphs of  farm  scenes — peculiar  farm  situations— ordinary 
occupations  and  animal  life.  For  all  accepted  photographs  the 
regular  rates  will  be  remitted,  and  those  not  accepted  will  be 
returned  with  reasons  therefor. 

Farmer's  Magazine,  143  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 


ge  <©lbe  Jfarmer, 

"There  is  an  opinion  in  the  Countrey,  That  if  the 
same  Ground  be  oft  sown  with  the  Grain  that  Grew 
upon  it,  it  will,  in  the  end,  grow  to  be  of  a  baser  kind. 
It  is  certain  that  in  very  Sterile  Years,  Corn  sown  will 
grow  to  an  other  kind.  And  generally  it  is  a  Rule, 
that  Plants  that  are  brought  forth  by  culture,  as  corn, 
will  sooner  change  into  other  Species,  than  those  that 
come  of  themselves :  For  that  Culture  giveth  but  an 
adventitious  Nature,  which  is  more  easily  put  off." 

— Bacon,  Natural  History,   1625. 


Continent- Wide, 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  management  to  know  that  readers  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  are  scattered  all  over  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Kind  words  are  coming  in  constantly,  and  while  it  is  impossible 
to  reply  to  all  of  these,  each  has  our  thanks  for  the  bouquets. 
A  pleasant  one  came  in  from  far  away  Colorado,  U.S.A.,  last 
week.    We  will  quote  one  only,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

Innisfree,  Alta.,  March  14,  1912. 
Farmer's  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  enclosing  $2  to  pay  for  a  subscription  to 
Farmer's  Magazine,  which  I  subscribed  for  some  time  ago,  and 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  same.  Its  short  stories  are  good.  Its 
stock  and  chicken  articles  excellent. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  C. 


It  is  to   your  advantage  to  mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 


Farmer's  Magazine 

Toronto     April     1912 
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What  About  the   West. 

How  does  the  West  feel?  What  does 
the  West  think  about  it?  Is  there  a  feel- 
ing of  antagonism  to  the  East?  Are  the 
United  States  settlers  agitating  against 
British  conditions?  Are  the  Jim-Hill 
roads  sending  emissaries  into  the  coun- 
try to  foment  agitation  against  the  Cana- 
dian railroads  land  in  support  of  larger 
markets  for  the  Western  wheat? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are 
being  asked  by  people  on  all  sides  as  to 
the  apparent  trouble  that  has  existed  in 
the  West  during  the  past  winter.  Reliable 
information  seems  to  be  'hard  to  get. 
Party  politics  h'ave  so  entered  into  the  sit- 
uation that  the  unbiased  opinion  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find.  It  appears  to  be  true 
though,  that  a  great  many  farmers  have 
suffered  in  all  the  Western  provinces  from 
three  things. 

First,  the  railways  could  not  take  out 
the  hard  wheat  fast  enough. 

Second,  there  was  not  elevator  capacity 
enough  to  dry  the  wheat  that  had  been 
threshed  in  rough  weather. 

Third,  farmers  themselves  have  depend- 
ed too  much  on  elevators  and  railways  for 
the  storing  of  their  wheat,  having  neglect- 
ed to  erect  their  own  granaries  and  build- 
ings for  this  purpose. 

Consequently,  we  find  many  farmers 
not  being  able  to  get  sufficient  money  on 
their  wheat,  others  have  had  to  accept  a 
very  low  price,  while  many  are  facing  the 
situation  of  their  frosted  and  wet  wheat 
being  lost  entirely  on  account  of  transpor- 
tation difficulties. 

These  facts  make  it  hard  for  the  man 
who  is  starting.  He  has  incurred  liabil- 
ities to  the  implement  man  and  to  the  lo- 


cal merchants  and  banks.  He  naturally 
reasons  that  there  is  something  rotten  in 
the  State  of  Denmark  which  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  have  piles  of  wheat  on 
the  prairie  upon  which  he  is  unable  to 
obtain  money  to  pay  the  debts  that  were 
contracted  solely  for  the  production  of  this 
wheat.  In  some  cases  much  hardship  has 
resulted  therefrom  and  many  a  farmer, 
especially  a  foreigner,  feels  unjustly  treat- 
ed to  say  the  least. 

This  feeling  of  resentment  very  often  is 
directed  against  the  government  and  the 
moneyed  interests.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  imagine  that  these  are  to  blame  for  the 
situation,  but  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to 
prove  that  any  different  actions  by  the 
government  or  by  the  monetary  institu- 
tions would  result  in  curing  the  evil.  Hu- 
man nature  is  always  very  prone  to  blame 
the  other  fellow  when  anything  goes 
wrong. 

However,  there  is  something  in  the  con- 
tention that  the  United  States  market 
might  have  relieved  the  situation  some- 
what, as  has  been  shown  by  the  shipments 
of  this  last  month  to  the  Duluth  elevators, 
where  millions  of  bushels  have  been  sent 
for  storage  in  bond,  but  which  avenue  of 
overflow  has  now  been  cut  off  by  the  need 
of  the  railways  for  their  cars. 

The  whole  situation  is  one  that  de- 
mands patience  and  careful  consideration 
by  politicians,  statesmen  and  people  gen- 
erally. This  country  has  no  room  for 
blatant  demagogueism.  We  want  an  harm- 
onious development  of  all  sides  of  our 
body  politic.  The  best  thing  that  will 
give  the  maximum  returns  to  agriculture 
should  be  done.  Nothing  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  support  to  the  farmer.     At  th-3 
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same  time  the  manufacturer  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  certain  rights,  and  if  the 
point  can  be  known  whether  the  least 
wrong  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  manufac- 
turer can  come  by  a  certain  policy,  that  is 
the  way  our  people  should  act. 

7K     7&     ?fc 

The  Tramping  Has  Begun. 

It  was  only  a  few  short  years  ago  that 
the  poet  Bryant  wrote  those  oft  repeated 
words  which  told  of  the  no-very  distant 
future  when  the  prairies  should  see  the 
"roll  of  a  human  sea." 

The  1912  invasion  promises  to  be  the 
greatest  in  our  history.  Despite  the 
trouble  the  Westerner  has  experienced  in 
getting  his  wheat  shipped  out,  despite  the 
inability  of  the  railroads  to  compete  with 
the  situation  there,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Europe  are  attracted 
all  the  more  by  these  stories  of  piled  up 
wealth  on  the  prairies. 

Railway  construction  this  year  promises 
to  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
world  for  any  one  country  during  a  given 
time. 

Edmonton  is  already  waking  up  to  the 
demands  that  are  likely  to  be.  Her  ho- 
tels will  not  be  able  to  accommodate  the 
trekking  crowds  and  so  the  council  are 
making  appeals  to  the  citizens  to  come  to 
the  rescue. 

It  is  true  land  speculation  has  entered 
largely  into  the  spirit  which  prompts  the 
immigrant  to  go  West.  Everybody  seems 
to  be  imbued  with  the  material  spirit  of 
the  real  estate  agent.  Many  are  making 
enormous  sums  out  of  the  situation. 
Prosperity  is  written  big  in  -all  sections  and 
the  present  season  will  see  the  resources 
of  town  and  country  alike  strained  to  their 
utmost. 

&   &  & 

Cattlemen's  Troubles. 

The  question  of  competing  against  im- 
ported animals  at  our  live  stock  shows  was 
introduced  at  the  cattle  breeders'  annual 
meeting  at  Regina  last  month.  One  of 
the  speakers  argued  strongly  against 
breeders  being  allowed  to  compete  against 
them  at  the  local  fairs  with  animals  im- 
ported from  the  best  breeding  barns  of 
other  parts. 


This  old  question  has  been  thrashed 
out  in  Ontario  and  the  Eastern  provinces 
for  some  time.  Exhibitors  at  the  local 
fairs  have  found  that  the  large  stables 
were  able  to  capture  all  the  prizes  with 
their  high-class  imported  stock,  thus  shov- 
ing out  the  native  animals.  This  is  a 
question,  as  one  of  the  cattlemen  of  Sask- 
atchewan remarked,  that  is  pretty  hard  to 
deal  with.  How  are  we  going  to  shut  out 
these  better  animals  without  lowering  the 
quality  of  the  shows,  and  afterwards,  on- 
the  farms?  One  way  to  get  over  the  dif- 
ficulty might  be  to  have  classes  for  ama- 
teurs, and  classes,  from  which  imported 
animals  are  excluded.  These  must  be  spe- 
cial classes  for  it  is  not  possible  to  shut  out 
competition  from  the  general  class  with- 
out a  serious  injury  to  the  very  education- 
al work  that  the  show  is  established  for. 

That  the  protest  was  made  at  Regina 
shows  what  an  interest  is  awakening 
throughout  that  province  in  the  matter  of 
live  stock  and  it  ought  to  be  the  endeavor 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell  and  his  com- 
missioner, Mr.  P.  M.  Bredt,  to  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  the  prize  lists  for  live 
stock  at  all  their  many  summer  fairs. 
Farmer's  Magazine  would  suggest  that 
prizes  be  offered  at  every  fair  for  dairy 
Shorthorns  along  the  lines  laid  out  at  the 
Chicago  Show.  The  article  appearing  in 
this  issue  on  this  subject  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  every  farmer  in  the  West. 

*  *  * 

Express  Rates  and  Revenues. 

Another  government  bulletin,  that  of 
"express  statistics,"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished at  Ottawa.  Among  the  dry  bones 
of  these  blue  books,  an  occasional  flutter 
may  be  seen.  This  one  is  full  of  facts  for 
farmers  and  consumers  generally.  Al- 
though it  covers  all  express  companies  do- 
ing business  in  Canada,  the  principal  ones 
are  the  Canadian  (G.T.R.),  the  Dominion 
(C.P.R.),  and  the  Canadian  Northern. 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  Canadian  Ex- 
press Co.  were  $2,689,697.92;  for  the 
Dominion,  $5,556,338.06;  for  the  Cana- 
dian Northern,  $564,279.54.  After  de- 
ducting the  total  expenditures,  including 
$481,624.32  for  dividends,  there  was  a 
balance  of  $683,664.33.  This  profit  repre- 
sents 27.14  per  cent,  of  the  capital  liabil- 
ity. 
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This  is  a  pretty  snug  balance  to  add  to 
the  profit  account.  Many  farmers  will  find 
it  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  railways, 
for  these  companies  are  held  in  trust,  as 
the  report  states,  for  the  railways,  in  their 
endeavor  to  add  extra  charges  to  their  live 
stock,  fruit  and  other  shipments. 

Such  handsome  profits  ought  to  pay 
big  taxes  to  the  provinces  in  which  they 
operate!  Do  they?  The  same  report 
gives  the  total  taxes  paid  at  $19,695.78. 
This  amount  represents,  on  the  gross  re- 
ceipts in  round  numbers,  about  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent.  The  average  100-acre 
farmer  pays  in  direct  taxes  about  $40  on 
a  gross  income  of,  say,  $2,000,  or  a  rate 
of  2  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  farmer 
is  taxed  ten  times  as  much  as  the  ex- 
press companies.  The  total  cost  of  the 
real  property  and  equipment  of  the  three 
Canadian  companies  is  given  at  $2,109,- 
556.33.  Their  net  earnings  total  $1,118,- 
409.19,  a  sum  over  50  per  cent,  of  their 
investments.  Could  our  average  100-acre 
farm,  representing  an  investment  of  $7,- 
000,  pay  similar  returns — i.e.,  over  $3,500 
clean  profit  yearly,  how  long  would  a 
"back  to  the  land"  movement  have  to  be 
advertised? 

The  farmers  should  insist  upon  a  more 
just  system  of  taxation,  and  that  the  ex- 
press rates  be.  lowered  on  all  their  com- 
modities. Had  the  excessive  profits  from 
these  public  service  corporations  gone  in- 
to the  public  chest,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  many  of  the  present  burdens  up- 
on agriculture. 

&   &   & 

The  Dominion  Grange. 

As  the  days  go  by  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  one  organization 
for  the  Ontario  farmers  is  the  Grange. 
It  has  come  through  a  period  of  adver- 
sity and  has  been  chastened.  It  has  still 
a  virile  membership.  Its  principles  are 
sound. 

It  is  the  organization  that  gives  to  the 
farm  its  proper  social  life.  Men  meet 
and  discuss  public  questions  from  all 
points  of  view.  It  develops  broadness  and 
at  the  same  time  points  out  the  great  need 
there  lies  in  concerted  action  by  farmers 
generally  in  order  to  obtain  their  ends. 

No  more  intelligent  discussion  held  in 
check  by  a  broad  liberal  mindedness  ever 
took  place  from  any  body  of  men  than 


THEY    HAVE    THE    GOLDEN    EGGS. 
Farmer:      "Well,    I'm    thankful    they    haven't 
carried    off    the    goose" 

— From    the    Country    Gentleman. 

marked  the  recent  sessions  in  Toronto. 
Farmers  are  by  no  means  narrow  and 
ultra-selfish. 

Bourassa  has  persistently  fought  for  his 
ends.  He  cares  neither  for  governments 
nor  men.  Herein  lies  a  lesson  for  the 
farmers.  Less  party  politics  but  more 
agricultural  politics  must  be  the  slogan. 
Let  the  farmer  get  away  from  the  idea 
of  a  government-fed  organization  into  one 
of  his  own  making.  He  can  then  think 
as  he  pleases  and  act  as  he  should.  The 
Grange  is  by  all  means  an  institution  that 
deserves  well  of  every  rural  community. 

And  the  idea  is  catching  fire.  Already 
county  Granges  are  being  founded.  Elgin, 
Essex  and  Lambton  have  caught  the  idea. 
The  summer  sessions  may  be  fewer  but 
they  should  be  all  the  more  rousing. 
Herein  is  a  call  to  our  young  farmers. 
Put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

^   ^   & 

Good  Roads. 

The  goed  roads  movement  is  kept  to 
the  front  in  urban  oratory  and  after-din- 
ner harangues.  Glibly  indeed  roll  out 
the    well-rounded  phrases  from    platform 
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Splendid    Road    Near    Orouo,    Out. 

and  press.  Good  roads  are  great  things 
for  the  country.  So  are  many  other  things 
in  the  reclamation  process  from  nature. 

Nevertheless,  these  things  do  not  come 
in  an  insistent  call  from  the  farmer.  It 
is  not  his  voice  that  the  promoters  of  good 
roads  hear  when  their  ears  are  to  the 
ground.  Automobile  interests,  machinery 
interests,  etc.,  are  having  something  to  do 
with  the  sound  waves. 

Farmers  need  the  good  roads  to  their 
market  towns.  Agriculture  is  paying  the 
brunt  of  our  country's  taxes.  And  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  governments  of  the  day 
to  see  that  the  farmers'  burdens  are  less- 
ened. His  efficiency  must  be  promoted 
Every  assistance  to  the  production  of  im- 
proved crops  should  be  given  the  farmer. 

This  whole  Good  Roads  question  must 
be  taken  up  correctly.  All  money  must 
be  spent  wisely,  and  all  control  of  the 
roads  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  most 
interested. 

?k   &.   & 

Plan  for  a   Famine. 

No  better  advice  can  be  given  the 
farmer  this  Spring  than  this — Plan  your 
sowings  and  plantings  for  a  possible  fam- 
ine. It  is  the  man  who  has  planned  well 
who  reaps  the  Autumn  rewards  from  his 
up-to-date  methods  of  agriculture. 

Insure  your  crops  by  sowing  big  plump 
seeds.  Defeat  the  absence  of  rain  by  a 
well-appointed  cultivating  system  before, 
as  well  as  during,  the  growing  time. 


Conserve  the  resources  of  your  herds 
and  flocks  by  having  the  corn  and  green 
crop  reserve  for  the  time  that  may  come. 
Too  many  are  kept  out  of  the  feast  of 
-plenty  by  his  neglect  to  put  the  "oil  in 
their  lamps."  Plan  the  seeding  time  for 
a  possible  famine. 

M*      W      W 

7f\     sK     7K 

The  Moving  College. 

In  the  February  issue  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine gave  particulars  of  the  itinerary  of 
the  Better  Farming  Special.  This  was  a 
train  of  nine  coaches  run  over  practically 
all  the  C.  P.  R.  lines  in  Ontario  illustrat- 
ing to  the  farmers  of  that  old  province  the 
advantages  of  better  farming.  Expert  lec- 
turers gave  the  people  at  every  station 
much  useful  information,  thus  carrying 
the  learning  of  the  College  out  to  the 
farming  in  the  counties.  In  this  regard 
the  human  voice  is  far  more  effective  than 
the  printed  bulletin. 

Good,  appreciative  crowds  at  nearly 
every  point  listened  to  these  talks  and  in- 
spected the  exhibits  in  the  cars.  The 
maximum  amount  of  good  ought  to  ensue 
from  this  contact  with  ideas  just  as  the 
seedtime  opens  in  the  spring. 

*  * '  * 

The  Charm  of  the  Country. 

"I  would  rather  sit  on  a  pumpkin  and 
have  it  all  to  myself  than  to  be  crowded 
on  a  velvet  cushion." 

Thoreau's  words  breathing  of  freedom 
and  independence  touch  responsive  chords 
in  the  heart  of  every  normal  man  in  the 
bursting  springtime.  Especially  true  is 
this  of  the  city  man  whose  visions  are 
limited  by  a  skyline  of  smokestacks  and 
whose  feet  tread  a  struggling  city  street 
of  dull  grey  monotony. 

The  glory  of  the  universe  opens  up  to 
the  boy  whose  life-giving  exercise  among 
the  trees  and  the  rills,  acquaints  him 
with  the  essential  things  of  life.  There 
is  health  in  the  odors  of  the  wild  woods 
thickening  into  summer's  dress.  The 
fresh  fields,  the  blossoming  orchards,  and 
the  wild  fragrance  of  the  lilies  weave 
visions  that  haunt  his  memory  in  his  lone- 
some hours. 

It  is  a  finer  life-giving  exercise  to  enter 
into  this  gymnasium  of  Nature  and  take 
therefrom  the  things  you  use.    It  is  a  still 
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finer  achievement  to  assist  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce, whether  those  products  are  cereals, 
sheep,  colts,  cattle  or  fruits  and  flowers. 

It  is  vastly  different  from  buying  a 
shrivelled  parsnip  from  the  corner  gro- 
cery, or  a  bunch  of  anaemic  lettuce  for  a 
dime.  It  is  the  man,  the  real  self,  that 
is  being  formed  when  you  plow  the  fallow, 
plant  the  corn,  train  the  colts  or  redden 
a  No.  1  Northern  Spy.  That  is  the  essen- 
tial thing  one  lives  for  in  the  country 
and  that  is  the  glory  of  the  farmer's  life. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  Nature  .trains 
her  students?  The  farmer  who  revels  in 
his  work  finds  in  Nature  a  most  sympa- 
thetic friend  and  teacher.  He  feels  noble, 
and  honest.  He  is  dealing  with  elemental 
things.  He  is  away  from  the  sham,  the 
pretence  and  the  hollow.  Nature  will  have 
none  of  these.  Her  ways  are  straight  and 
her  paths  plain. 

Most  of  our  really  great  men  have  been 
reared  near  the  soil.  They  are  built  in 
the  ingenuous  moulds  of  their  teacher. 
They  have  the  viewpoint  from  which  to 
reconstruct.  Thus  it  is  that  the  farm- 
trained  youth  who  has  seen  the  visions  of 


real  living  is  doubly  prepared  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  the  state  and  the 
nation. 


)&   >&   >& 


Child  Life. 


No  doubt  the  greatest  study  of  mankind 
is  in  child  life.  The  training  of  a  child 
is  something  that  not  only  stirs  the  present 
but  fundamentally  influences  the  whole 
world  of  to-morrow.  Its  importance 
therefore  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Nevertheless  the  magnitude  of  its  im- 
portance need  deter  no  one  from  engaging 
in  the  work.  For,  thanks  be,  it  is  the 
motive  of  the  teacher  which,  though  un- 
consciously, produces  the  undertone  on 
good. 

Nevertheless  that  child  which  has  to 
travel  through  life  handicapped  physically 
and  mentally  by  reason  of  neglect  of  his 
guardians  during  youth,  is  one  accusation 
against  our  present  school  methods. 

The  inspection  of  our  herds  and  flocks 
is  only  secondary  in  this  country  life  bet- 
terment.   To  be  in  the  van  of  everything 
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humanitarian  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
farmer.  The  series  of  articles  on  Medical 
Inspection  of  our  Schools  which  is  con- 
cluded in  this  issue  will  be  most  useful 
in  giving  information.  The  student 
farmer  will  keep  these  copies  on  fyle 
where  he  can  look  for  them  when  occasion 


pises. 


*   *   * 


Farmers  Want  Cheaper  Money. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  United 
States  was  in  the  heyday  of  her  develop- 
ment. Thousands  of  Canadian  farmers 
sought  her  splendid  opportunities  and 
generally  made  good.  Returning  to  their 
old  homes,  these  men  commented  much  of 
the  ease  with  which  United  States  money 
could  be  had  for  their  ventures. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  United  States 
was  assisted  in  her  development  greatly 
by  her  system  of  local  and  private  banks. 
These  advanced  money  in  their  local 
centres  and  so  the  local  concerns  were 
enabled  to  progress  in  harmony  with 
national  expansion.  Of  course  this  system 
was  loose  from  a  monetary  standpoint, 
nevertheless  it  served  a  good  purpose  in 
their  rapid  development. 

Contrasted  with  this,  the  Canadian  sys- 
tem of  branch  banks  stood  out  in  poor 
comparison,  except  in  certain  cases  where 
a  local  bank  did  business  in  the  home 
town.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  decay 
of  rural  progress  in  Canada  and  the  con- 
centration of  wealth  in  large  centres. 
Large  firms  are  able  to  get  financial  back- 
ing for  some  big  undertaking,  much  more 
readily  than  can  small  undertakers. 

To-day  we  see  the  logical  results.  Banks 
are  becoming  larger.  The  tendency  is 
towards  amalgamation.  The  little  bank 
is  being  slowly  but  surely  absorbed.  The 
branch  bank  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  gathering  agent  for  a  big  financial 
centre  to  the  disregard  of  the  local  needs. 
In  some  towns  in  older  Ontario  which  we 
could  name,  there  are  over  a  million  dol- 
lars on  deposit,  while  the  local  loans  are 
held  down  to  less  than  fifty  thousand  dol- 
ars.  And  these  are  issued  with  reuctanbe 
only  upon  sure  security  and  high  rates 
of  interest. 

It  is  but  natural  that  this  pinch  should 
be  felt  by  the  farmer.  Agriculture  is  the 
greatest   industry   in   Canada.     It  is  not 


operated  by  a  few  magnates;  it  is  carried 
on  by  a  multitude  of  independent  free 
men.  Individually  they  are  powerless  to 
remedy  or  control  such  a  grievance  as  they 
certainly  have  in  their  requirements  for 
capital. 

However,  there  are  signs  outcropping 
in  many  sections  which  it  does  not  take  a 
seer  to  understand.  There  is  a  change 
booked  for,  in  the  no  very  distant  future. 

Instead  of  having  to  pay  eight  and  ten 
per  cent,  for  money  for  farm  mortgages, 
for  productive  improvements,  for  stock 
investments,  and  for  kindred  farm  oper- 
ations, these  men  are  going  to  finance 
their  own  way  either  by  government 
guarantee  or  by  agicultural  loan  associ- 
ation. 

Speaking  of  this  tendency  to  centraliza- 
tion the  Toronto  Daily  Star  recently  said : 
"Undue  centralization  in  banking  lends 
toward  undue  centralization  in  commerce 
and  industry,  and  toward  the  destruction 

of  independence Rivalry  in 

banking  is  good  for  commerce  and  indus- 
try and  good  for  the  whole  country.  If 
the  process  of  amalgamation  is  carried  on 
until  there  are  only  two  or  three  concerns, 
then  there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  enor- 
mous pressure  of  opinion  for  strict  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  and  possibly  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation." 

Farmer's  Magazine  claims  that  the 
farmers  of  Canada  should  receive  more 
consideration  in  the  matter  of  rates  in 
their  demands  for  funds  to  carry  on  their 
undertakings.  There  is  no  surer  class  of 
credit  than  the  farmer's  credit.  If  gov- 
ernment regulation,  and  possibly  for  Gov- 
ernments can  give  bounties  to  the  steel 
and  iron  industries  and  bonus  railways 
handsomely,  they  can  justifiably  insist  on 
some  form  of  municipal  guarantee  where- 
by farmers  can  secure  credit  at  reasonable 
rates  for  reasonable  periods  of  time. 

*   *   * 

Moisture  Conservation. 

The  older  parts  of  Canada  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  what  it  means  to  take  care 
of  the  moisture  in  their  soils  by  frequent 
cultivation.  Many  farmers  who  are  care- 
less about  harrowing  after  their  plowing 
are  inclined  to  scoff  at  these  warnings, 
but  when   a  case   in  point  comes  under 
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notice  they  are  speedily  changed  into 
scientific  farmers  at  once. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  man  plowing 
some  heavy  clay  land  on  our  Ontario 
farm  after  an  alsike  crop,  with  instruc- 
tions to  harrow  the  land  that  he  had 
plowed  every  night  before  quitting  the 
field.  Being  absent  for  a  day  or  two  we 
found  that  he  had  not  obeyed  instruc- 
tions on  two  of  the  days.  Upon  reference 
to  it,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  see  that 
it  made  a  great  pile  of  difference  anyway. 
Of  course  it  did  not  make  much  differ- 
ence to  him  as  his  wages  went  on  just  the 
same,  but  the  difference  was  readily 
noticed  next  year.  We  had  a  magnifi- 
cent stand  of  wheat  all  over  the  field,  but 
the  two  sections  that  had  not  been  har- 
rowed and  which  had  not  come  up  so 
well  the  previous  fall  because  of  the  lack 
of  moisture,  never  caught  up  to  the  rest 
of  the  field  and  the  difference  could  he 
told  exactly  right  into  the  harvesting 
period,  and  although  the  grain  was  not 
measured  from  each  plot  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  the  decrease  in  yield  was 
fully  10  per  cent.  This  happened  during 
the  dry  summer  of  1910. 

Much  more  does  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion of  moisture  apply  to  the  Western 
Provinces,  where  the  rainfall  during  the 
summer  does  not  average  over  half  the 
eastern  rainfall.  Let  a  man  get  moisture 
conservation  thoroughly  on  his  brain 
and  he  has  an  Al  chance  to  succeed  in 
the  West,  even  if  he  reaches  the  country 
with  only  a  dollar.  The  man  who  comes 
West  to  farm  without  that  fundamental 
idea,  no  matter  how  many  his  dollars, 
won't  succeed  till  he  learns  his  lesson. 
The  small  rainfall  explains  the  neces- 
sity of  moisture  conservation  and  ruin 
will  sooner  or  later  overtake  the  man  who 
hopes  to  get  a  crop  from  insufficiently 
cultivated  land. 

"Conserve  the  moisture  by  cultivation, 
cultivation  and  yet  again  cultivation/ '  is 
the  great  maxim  for  success  in  Western 
grain-growing.  The  heavy,  iron  drag- 
harrow  is  unbeaten  yet  as  an  instrument 
for  moisture  conservation.  To  quote 
from  Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell,  "The 
drag-harrow  packs  the  sub-surface,  giving 
the  two  indispensable  soil  conditions  in 
successful  grain-growing — a  solid  sub- 
surface through  which  the  moisture  will 
readily  be  drawn  from    the    subsoil    by 


capillary  action,  and  a  fine  dust-mulch  at 
the  surface  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
moisture." 

Those  coming  to  farm  in  the  West 
from  parts  where  rainfall  is  aboundant 
and  where  farming  operations  are  per- 
haps more  carefully  carried  on  are  in- 
clined to  discount  the  urgency  of  the 
necessity  for  conservation  of  moisture. 
They  frequently  find  what  they  consider 
slipshod  methods  employed  in  Western 
farms  about  many  things,  and  are  apt  to 
doubt  the  general  soundness  of  Western 
farmers'  ways.  It  is  hard  for  men  new 
to  the  country  to  accept  the  iron  law  of 
the  West  that  all  stubble  plowing  must  be 
harrowed  the  same  day  it  is  plowed.  It 
may  take  an  experience  like  that  of  1910 
to  make  many  men  realize  the  necessity 
of  holding  in  the  soil  ©very  ounce  of 
moisture  possible. 

^   &   W, 

Real  Maple  Sugar. 

One  of  Canada's  most  delightful  and 
most  distinctive  products  comes  to  us 
from  the  maple  tree.  Maple  syrup  has 
been  considered  by  all  classes  to  be  one 
of  the  luxuries  of  country  as  well  as  of 
town  tables. 

Of  late,  though,  many  enterprising 
but  perhaps  unscrupulous  manufacturers 
have  been  trying"  to  commercialize  this 
fondness  in  our  people  by  putting  out  a 
compound  article  of  the  "just-as-good 
class."  Many  people,  especially  newcom- 
ers, do  not  know  the  difference  in  taste 
and  so  accept  the  adulterated  article  as 
genuine. 

This  fact  breeds  two  injustices.  First- 
ly, the  consumer  is  being  fooled  and  is 
eating  a  less  healthful  and  often  injuri- 
ous product.  Secondly,  a  great  wrong  is 
being  committed  on  the  producers  of 
maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  maple 
trees  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  especially, 
that  could  be  producing  these  goods  but 
which  are  not  doing  so  on  account  of  the 
inroads  made  upon  their  sales  by  these 
spurious  goods.  No  manufacturer  has 
the  moral  right  to  trespass  on  the  prop- 
erty of  any  class  of  our  citizens.  Their 
asset  lies  in  the  name  Maple,  and  when 
these  enterprising  trade  buccaneers  have 
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made  a  use  of  the  word,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  laws  of  our  people  were  made  so 
stringent  that  these  wrongs  could  not  be 
committed. 

The  Inland  Revenue  Department  at 
Ottawa  announced  new  standards  last 
year  for  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar 
but  there  is  also  provision  for  the  com- 
pounds to  be  circulated  if  they  are  label- 
led as  compound.  This  still  allows  them 
to  use  the  word  maple  and  grocers  all 
over  the  country  sell  these  goods  when 
they  are  asked  for  maple  syrup.  Herein 
lies  the  wrong  and  there  seems  no  other 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  than  by  insist- 
ing that  no  syrup,  other  than  a  pure  pro- 
duct of  the  maple  tree,  can  legitimately 
use  the  word  maple  in  their  name.  More- 
over it  should  be  made  punishable  to  sell 
goods  under  any  misleading  name. 

It  seems  also  impossible  for  many  con- 
sumers to  get  the  pure  maple  syrup  and 
they  will  welcome  any  action  that  the 
present  Government  may  take  to  protect 
the  producers  of  maple  sugar  and  to  en- 
sure to  them  that  they  are  getting,  not  a 
compound  of  glucose,  brown  sugar  and 
water,  but  the  real  thing  from  the  maple 
tree.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  doing  some  really 
good  work  in  this  regard  and  many  con- 
victions have  been  made  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act. 

*   *  * 

An  Export  Duty. 

A  Swift  Current  farmer  sends  this 
laconic  despatch  to  Farmer's  Magazine  re 
the  proposal  of  an  export  duty  on  wheat. 
The  satire  of  the  thing  is  all  the  more 
biting  when  piles  of  wheat  lie  still  upon 
the  western  prairies. 

"Now,  I  would  suggest  that  every  man 
or  corporation  advocating  such  a  thing 
should  be  arrested  for  attempted  highway 
robbery." 


The  Charm  of  a  Flower 

Saadi,  the  old  Persian  poet,  said:  "If 
thou  hast  two  loaves  sell  one  and  with  it 
buy  a  rose,  for  the  bread  is  but  food  for 
the  body,  whereas  the  rose  is  food  for  the 
soul." 

The  one  thing  that  brightens  the  farm 
home  and  its  surroundings  is  culture,  love 
of  beauty  and  refinement  evidenced  in 
flower  and  tree  around  the  farm  house. 
Flowers  are  easily  grown  in  a  variety  that 
is  wonderful  to  the  person  who  has  never 
noticed  them.  A  farm  with  no  vines,  no 
trees,  no  flowers  is  a  sad  place  indeed.  It 
looks  as  though  the  owners  in  their  rush 
for  financial  returns  begrudged  the  time, 
the  soil  and  even  the  sunlight  to  any 
growing  thing  that  could  repay  in  beauty 
alone. 

A  half  hour  spent  in  a  pretty  garden 
by  the  tired  housewife  will  cause  her  to 
forget  her  toil,  fill  her  soul  with  pleasant 
thoughts  and  give  her  such  a  buoyant 
spirit  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  day's 
work  and  routine  is  changed.  It  is  as 
if  a  ray  of  sunshine  had  fallen  over  the 
place  and  like  millers  to  the  lamplight, 
friends  enjoy  her  radiance. 

To  provide  such  a  recruiting  ground 
for  the  farm  family  is,  therefore,  the  best 
kind  of  common  sense.  April  is  the 
month  to  begin  operations.  No  man  is  so 
poor  who  cannot  support  a  rose,  a  row  of 
hollyhocks  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  peas  or 
a  bed  of  ferns.  A  bed  of  asters  whose 
plain  green  stems  struggle  through  the 
summer,  bursts  suddenly  into  bloom  in  the 
fall  and  turn  the  common  place  into  a 
perfect  paradise.  Any  flower  is  a  good 
companion  and  may  give  thoughts  that 
sometimes  the  preacher  fails  to  suggest. 
By  all  means  cultivate  a  flower  or  plant 
a 'tree  this  April. 


The 


'Old  Kitties"   That  Won   in  the  30  Day   Test    at    the    Pan-American.      Descended    from 
the   Importation   from  England   by   the  Hon.   Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky  in  1838. 


IS  THE   DAIRY  SHORTHORN  POSSIBLE? 


By  F,   M.    CHAPMAN. 


The  call  has  come  from  Ontario  and  very  distinctly  from  the  prairie  pro- 
vinces for  a  pioneer  cow  that  will  fit  into  a  well-ordered  system  of  mixed  hus- 
bandry. This  cow  would  supply,  not  only  milk,  but  cream  and  butter  in  good 
quantity,  as  well  as  settle  this  vexed  question  of  a  beef  shortage.  A  supply 
of  such  cows  all  over  the  land  would  send  each  year  on  to  the  markets,  an  army 
of  first-class  stockers,  where  now  our  farmers  veal  the  dairy  calves  or  raise  a 
nondescript  apology,  to  foist  them  on  a  market  which  loathes  them.  We  have 
here  produced  the  evidence  of  the  possibilities.  It  is  notorious  that  no  govern- 
ment education  has  been  done  along  this  line. 


<<T  SELECTED  this  tribe  of  Shorthorns 
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as  superior  to  all  other  cattle,  not 
only  as  small  consumers  of  food, 
but  as  great  growers  and  beef  grazers, 
with  the  finest  quality  of  beef,  and  also 
giving  a  great  quantity  of  very  rich 
milk." 

So  wrote  in  1842  that  remarkable  man 
of  Shorthorn  fame,  Thomas  Bates  of 
Kirklevington,  England,  in  reference  to 
his  justly  famed  creation  of  "Duchess" 
Shorthorns. 

And  herein  lies  our  subject.  Are  Dairy 
•Shorthorns   possible?     Is  the   ibhorthorn 


cow  the  best  cow  for  our  general  farmer 
on  our  Canadian  farms? 

W,e  claim  that  the  general  purpose 
Shorthorn  is  the  only  solution  for  the 
shortage  of  beef,  and  the  ills  of  abandoned 
farms. 

Why?  Do  not  our  dairy  breeds  answer 
for  the  dairy  end,  and  do  not  our  beef 
breeds  satisfy  our  beef  consumers? 

Let  us  bring  the  case  into  Court.  Our 
readers  will  form  the  jury. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  on  the  farm? 
It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  we  are 
short  in  good  beef.    Our  article  on    "The 
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Fight  for  Good  Beef,"     in  the     January 
issue,  answered  this  question. 

The  situation  is  more  acute  now.  Beef 
cattle  are  scarce.  Stackers  are  not  to  be 
had.  Our  ranches  are  about  cleaned  out 
in  Canada.  The  West  has,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  cattle.  Mr.  Simpson  Rennie, 
of  Toronto,  the  well-known  farmer  and 
lecturer,  only  last  week  in  an  interview 
said:  "We  have  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  famine  conditions  in  beef,  owing 
to  the  great  developments  that  have  been 
taking  place  along  dairy  lines,  as  well  as 
to  other  factors/' 

NO    QUARREL    WITH    DAIRY    BREEDS. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  special 
dairy  men.  They  are  doing  a  good  work, 
and  are  making  money  for  thousands  of 
farmers.  There  is  no  finer  settlement  of 
well-to-do  farmers  than  lives  in  South  Ox- 
ford, Ontario,  where  some  $2,000,000  was 
produced  last  year  from  a  farm  area  of 
about  213,000  acres. 

Had  the  dairy  industry  not  prospered, 
the  wonder  would  be  great.  They  are 
assisted  by  the  Canadian  Government  to 
the  tune  of  nearly  $100,000  a  year,  as  one 
of  the  officials  at  Ottawa  remarked  during 
the  recent  live  stock  convention. 

Their  breed  societies  have  pushed  an 
enterprising  fight  on  rational  lines.  They 
have  gone  after  the  individual  cow  and 
made  her  "show  the  goods."  As  a  result, 
they  have,  under  intelligent  and  expert 
management,  done  things. 

WHERE  THEIR  EXAMPLE  HAS  HURT. 

They  are  open  to  our  criticism  in  two 
ways.  They  have  led  the  general  farmer 
to  cross  with  a  dairy  sire,  his  old  shorthorn 
stack.  A  mongrel  nondescript  is  the  re- 
sult— "no  good  for  beef,  and  precious 
little  use  at  the  pail,"  as  the  average  Cana- 
dian cow's  milk-yield  will  show. 

As  we  have  contended  before,  the  Hol- 
stein  and  the  Ayrshire  are  special  dairy 
breeds.  They  require  specialized  men  to 
handle  them.  The  average  farmer  cannot 
use  them,  and  especially  their  crosses,  for 
milk  alone.    He  wants  beef,  too. 

They  are  not  for  the  indifferent  man  or 
the  small  mixed  farmer  and  in  his  hands 
they  have  been  a  hindrance  to  his  farm. 

Again,  in  their  race  for  milk  yields,  the 
forcing  of  the  breeds  to  unnatural  condi- 
tions and  tuberculous  animals.   Dr.  Ruth- 
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erford  noted  at  Ottawa  recently  that  the| 
tuberculous  pork  was  coming  largely  fro! 
those  districts  where  high-class  dairyii| 
was  carried  on,  and  where  the  milk  f<| 
was  not  pasteurized.  He  who  runs  ma 
read.  It  is  not  only  in  Denmark  whe| 
there  is  something  wrong.  So  much  f 
our  objections  to  the  spread  of  the  specij 
dairy  cow  to  the  mixed  farming  centre. 

Go  to  the  stockyards  at  Winnipeg 
Toronto,  and  note  the  stuff  that  comes  :j 
from  the  average  mixed-farming  district 
It  is  enough  to  cause  a  lamentation !  Sue 
mixtures  of  colors  and  shapes.  Sue' 
uninviting  frames  for  meat  production 
Must  we  have  a  ramshackle  skeleton  : 
order  to  attain  milk  records? 

By  no  means  should  a  dairy  sire  Ij 
used  on  the  Shorthorn  cows  of  our  couj 
try.  The  big,  handsome  1,500-pourl 
cow  of  our  father's  day  gave  the  milk- 
yes,  beat  out  the  majority  of  these  b 
draggled  looking  apologies  of  to-day,  ar. 
made  good  beef  at  the  last. 

PERHAPS  PROOFS  ARE  WANTED. 

But  has  the  Shorthorn  cow  made  goqj 
on  these  farms? 

She  has,  and  can  still  do  so ! 

She   was    the    pioneer    cow   of    oldJI 
Canada.      She    gave    the    settler    butte 
cheese,  rich  cream  and  milk  for  all  h 
needs.     She  raised  a  sleek  calf,  that  lat| 
produced  the  juicy  steaks  for  the  pioned 
muscles  of  yesterday. 

R.  J.  Phin,  of  Moosomin,  Saskatchewan 
told  the  men  at  the  Live  Stock  Conferenc 
that  the  West  wanted  these  pioneer  cattL 
Thousands  of  farmers  in  that  wheat  cour 
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y  would  like  the  big,  old,  Durham  cows 
•  a  former  age  to  assist  them  in  their 
ork,  but  that  they  could  not  get  them. 
"Had  we  had  these  cows,"  said  he,  "we 
ould  not  be  bearing  so  much  of  a  short- 
re  of  beef.  Our  west  can  easily  support 
J0,000  more  cattle  and  do  us  good  and 
ive  to  the  feeders  the  kind  of  stackers 
ley  need." 

RESIDENT  WHITENS  REMARKABLE  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Peter  White,  K.C.,  the  able  presi- 
ent  of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
on  of  Canada,  at  its  last  meeting  made  a 
jmarkable  address.  Remarkable  for  the 
ay  he  called  their  attention  to  the  needs 
f  the  country  to-day.  He  placed  his  sub- 
let fairly  before  the  breeders.  His  con- 
cisions were  too  sound  to  evoke  a  single 
riticism. 

He  said : 

"To-day  the  bonanza  beef  business  is  a  thing  of 
e  past.  The  settlers  all  over  the  North  American 
utinent  (with  the  exception  of  Texas,  and  even 
ere  there  is  a  shortage  of  200,000  head)  have  driven 
e  rancher  to  the  wall.  Only  a  few  herds  of  any 
nsiderable    proportions    remain. 

"The  beef  growing  of  the  future  must  be  done,  it 
ems  to  me,  on  the  farm  where  mixed  farming  is 
•actised,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  and 
lis  is  where  the  good  old  red  white  and  roan  will 
ime  into  her  own.  No  other  breed  can  do  what 
;e  Shorthorn  can  do,  namely,  pay  her  way  hand- 
>mely  in  the  pail,  raise  a  lusty  calf  that  can  be 
d  off  at  a  good  price  and  she  herself,  when  one  of 
er  daughters  is  able  to  fill  her  place  in  the  herd 
itter  than  she  ever  did,  take  on  flesh  rapidly  when 
ry  and  go  to  the  block  a  good  carcass,  while 
aking   profit  for   her   fortunate   owner. 

"It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  policy  of  wisdom  to  set 
it  house  in  order,  now,  by  paying  a  little  more 
tention  to  the  milking  qualities  of  our  cattle  and 
)t  being  satisfied  with  beef  form  alone,  I  mean  in 
ie  best  ones,  so  that  when  the  demand  comes,  as 
>me  it  surely  will,  we  will  be  ready  to  reap  the 
ch  rewards  that  are  our  due." 


REAL  PROOFS  FROM  ENGLAND. 

In  order  to  show  what  Shorthorn  cows 
can  do  we  have  only  to  look  to  England 
where  the  Hairy  Shorthorn  produces 
seven-eighths  of  all  the  milk  consumed  in 
the  great  city  of  London. 

And  this  on  the  high-priced  lands  of  the 
Old  Country.  Are  these  farmers  blind  to 
their  own  interests? 

The  majority  of  us  will  agree  that  they 
are  a  shrewd  bunch  of  men.  They  retain 
the  Shorthorn  because  she  is  making  good. 
She  is  doing  things.  We  will  instance 
only  a  few  of  the  milk  yields  from  Short- 
horn cows  in  England,  but  there  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  our  case.  Note  also  the 
look  of  the  cow — not  the  wedge-shaped 
small-bodied,  big-eating  apology  seen  on 
many  mixed  farms  of  to-day. 

Lord  Rothschild's  Darlington  Cranford 
5th  has  a  record  of  101,746  pounds  of 
milk  in  10  years,  an  average  of  10,174 
pounds  a  year.  That  does  not  look  like 
a  poor  producer  over  a  long  period.  She 
also  produced  11  calves  in  this  time. 

Eaglethorpe  Amy  5th,  owned  by 
Samuel  Sanday,  of  Cheshire,  produced 
under  test  86  pounds  in  one  day,  568% 
pounds  in  one  week  and  13,240  pounds  in 
one  year  besides  raising  a  fine  calf  and 
being  dry  44  days. 

Red  Rose  A,  in  the  same  herd  produced 
13,188 '  pounds  in  303  days,  while  Red 
Rose  11,860  in  277  days.  So  much  for 
English  cows. 

SOME    ENGLISH    RECORDS. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Wade,  B.S.A.,  of  O.  A.  C, 

(xuelph,   kindly  sends  me   the  following 
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EAGLETHORPE    AMY    5TH. 
The  Type  of  the   English   Milking  Shorthorn. 

yields  of  milk  for  a  Shorthorn  herd  at 
Cranford,  England,  1910-11.  The  reader 
will  note  the  age  of  the  cows  so  as  to 
refute  the  argument  put  up  by  some  that 
the  Shorthorn  cow  is  good  only  for  a  few 
months  during  her  early  life. 

There  was  a  total  of  32  cow9  in  this 
herd,  which  averaged  10,032  pounds  of 
milk. 


Last  Yield 
in  lbs. 
12,126 
10,976 
10,873 
11,643 


Year  of 
Birth. 

Wild    Cranford    4th    1902 

Oxford    Alma    1902 

Sweetbriar 1903 

Flora    Foggarthorpe    1903 

Cranford    Beauty     1903     12,113 

Wild    Queen    13th    1904     12,006 

Red   Rose  A    1904     11,968 

Darlington    Cran    8th    1905     11,905 

Waterloo    Lily    1905     11,875 

Darlington  Cranford  22uu    1905     12.!»0.r» 

Wild    Belle    1905     9,926 

Red   Rose   C    1905     8,976 

Barrington    Duchess   40th    1905     10,485 

Waterloo  Cranford   14th    390.1     ,.!)<r> 

Barrington    Cranford    12th    . . .  1905     10,567 

Oxford   Annette    1905     9,327 

Red    Rose    13th    1905     10,642 

CAN    EXCEL    IN    MILK    YIELDS. 

One  of  the  greatest  names  in  English 
Shorthorn  breeding,  by  whom  the  deep- 
milking  qualities  of  the  breed  were  foster- 
ed, was  Jonas  Whitaker,  a  Quaker  cotton- 
spinner  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire.  Be- 
tween 1820  and  1840  he  sold  many  of  his 
cows  in  America,  and  many  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  farms'  foundation  stock  were  ob- 
tained from  him. 

That  the  Shorthorn  can  give  satisfac- 
tory returns  in  milk  yields  as  well  as  in 
butter  is  still  evident  from  the  report  just 
to  hand  from  the  dairy  herd  of  H.  E. 
Crawford,  at  Ash,  in  Kent.  During  last 
season,  which  was  an  unusually  hard  one, 
owing  to  the   dought,  he  kept  the  milk 


records  for  41  cows.  Their  average  yield 
was  692  gallons  (about  6,900  pounds). 
As  the  milk  was  retailed  to  the  consumer 
direct  at  32  cents  a  gallon,  the  average 
cow  in  this  herd  gave  a  return  of  $221. 

The  best  record  for  the  year  was  made 
by  a  Shorthorn  cow,  "Snowball,"  which 
was  50  weeks  in  milk,  and  gave  a  yield  of 
1,192.2  gallons.  Another  Shorthorn,  in 
55  weeks,  gave  1,030  gallons,  while  still 
another  gave  1,025  gallons  in  44  weeks. 
A  cross-bred  gave  943.5  gallons  in  40 
weeks,  and  another  cross-bred  907  gallons 
in  46  weeks. 

The  Jersey  "Granny"  yielded  734.5 
gallons  in  46  weeks,  while  a  Jersey  grade 
gave  814.7  gallons  in  44  weeks.  The  best 
Holstein  in  the  herd  gave  755  gallons  in 
35  weeks. 

UNITED    STATES    EVIDENCES. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Try  on,  manager  of  the  Glen- 
side  farm  at  Granville,  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  reply  to  our  inquiry  has  given 
us  some  figures  of  their  herd  of  nurebred 
Shorthorn  cows.  This  farm  is  the  home 
of  the  champion  producer  among  short- 
horns, Rose  of  Glenside  making  18,075 
pounds  of  milk  in  1909-10,  which  pro- 
duced 735  pounds  of  butter.  The  records 
were  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege.   He  say.-: 

"Under  normal  farm  conditions,  Belle  Clare,  half- 
sister  to  Rose  of  Glenside  made  15,215  pounds  in 
1910-11  and  Charlotte  B,  sold  to  Mr.  Knapp  of 
Watervliet,  Mich.,  made  a  record  for  the  latter  gen- 
tleman last  year  of  15,401  pounds  and  706.68  pounds 
of  butter. 

"Probably  the  records  of  Jennie  Lee  and  Margar- 
etta  Clay  show  the  most  remarkable  persistency. 
Jennie  Lee  made  a  record  of  10,484  pounds  and  an 
average  for  eight  consecutive  years  of  8,450  pounds, 
and  Margaretta  Clay  made  a  year's  record  of  10,043, 
and  an  average  for  eight  consecutive  years  of  8,426. 

"These  records  have  been  made  almost  entirely 
under  normal  herd  conditions.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  many  of  our  cows  could  make  much  larger 
records  if  handled  along  the  lines  pursued  by  the 
strictly  dairy  breed  owners,  but  ^e  claim  that  the 
Dairy  Shorthorn  is  the  best  general  purpose  cow  for 
the  general  farmer  and  are  endeavoring  to  demon- 
strate this  fact  by  pursuing  the  general  farm 
methods  which  is  the  only  just  test." 

THE  VERMONT  STATE  WIN. 

At  the  Vermont  State  Fair,  1911,  a 
competitive  two  days  test  of  Dairy  Short- 
horns vs.  Jerseys  was  made.  It  was  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Hills,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Burlington. 

Three  Shorthorn  cows,  Red  Rose,  Doris 
and  Nancy  Lee  2nd,  made  a  total  of 
11,693  pounds  of  butter  as  against  9,178 
by  the  next  three  Jerseys. 
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The  Glenside  herd  has  made  123  records 
jf  over  8,000  pounds  by  their  cows  and 
heifers  since  1910. 

Since  March  1,  1910,  seven  cows  and 
heifers  in  the  herd  have  completed  yearly 
records  over  10,000  pounds,  including 
Rose  of  Glenside,  18,075  pounds;  Belle 
Clare,  15,215  pounds  and  three  four-year- 
;>ld  heifers. 

I  quote  this  herd  so  far  because  they 
have  made  an  attempt  to  prove  to  the 
ivorld  that  the  dairy  Shorthorn  is  possible 
and  they  have  done  it.  That  the  farmers 
are  waiting  for  such  cattle  is  evidenced 
from  the  fact  that  demands  for  them  are 
Dver  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  advance  of 
two  years  ago. 

PRODUCE  BUTTER  CHEAPER  THAN  JERSEYS, 

Prof.  Carlyle,  of  Wisconsin,  was  another 
ivitness  to  the  value  of  the  Shorthorn  for 
iie  general  farmer.  He  found  that  she 
arald  produce  butter  cheaper  than  the 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys  and  could  rear  a 
beef  calf  besides.  In  fact  the  case  has 
been  proven  a  great  many  times  in  the 

United  States. 

• 

Prof.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  writes  me  as 
'ollows :  "Sander's  History  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  cou- 
;ains  two  illustrations  of  Shorthorn  cows  in  the 
Iowa  State  College  herd.  College  Moore  made  prac- 
;ically  1,700  pounds  of  butter  in  four  consecutive 
nilking  periods.  I  have  some  of  the  offspring  of 
his  cow  in  my  own  Shorthorn  herd  and  the  milking 
luality  has  been  transmitted,  through  a  number  of 
generations.  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  concerning 
:he  Shorthorn  bull,  Scotland's  Crown,  imported  for 
the  College  herd  a  few  years  ago.  While  I  was  in 
Scotland  at  the  time  we  made  the  purchase  of  Scot- 
land's Crown,  I  had  his  dam,  Scottish  Belle,  tested. 
She  was  at  that  time  suckling  a  Shorthorn  bull  calf 
that  had  been  put  on  to  her  after  Scotland's  Crown 
bad  been  nursed  for  over  six  months.  She  was 
then  about  thirteen  months  in  milk  and  tested 
learly  one-half  pound  of  butter  per  day  after  nurs- 
ing the  two  calves  mentioned." 

Many  other  interesting  state  contests 
might  be  quoted  previous  to  1910,  show- 
ing the  lability  of  Shorthorns  to  excel!  in 
dairy  production.  A  glance  at  Chapter 
23  of  Sander's  History  of  Shorthorn  Cat- 
tle will  bring  evidence  that  ought  to  con- 
vict the  most  skeptical. 

WHAT    ABOUT    CANADA? 

The  breeding  of  milking  Shorthorns  in 
Canada  has  been  carried  on  by  individual 
breeders  in  many  parts  but  no  outstand- 
ing breeder  has  taken  the  pains  to  record 
h*  work  beyond  a  few  at  the  Guelph  show 
'lifting  the  past  few  years.  The  reason  is 
apparent.  The  beefing  qualities  of  the 
Shorthorns  have  been  held  up  above  all 
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other  qualifications  in  Canada  of  late 
years  and  so  it  was  hard  to  purchase  the 
right  kind  of  cows  or  to  breed  them  to  the 
right  kind  of  bulls. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Good,  of  Brantford,  'has  a 
small  herd  of  grades  of  which  he  is  keep- 
ing records  to  obtain  costs  of  feed.  He  is 
making  a  good  showing  under  average 
farm  conditions.  He  has  grade  Short- 
horns that  last  year  with  very  little  grain 
feed  produced  7,457  pounds,  9,882  pounds 
and  7,395  pounds.  A  creditahle  record 
indeed.  E.  C.  Drury,  of  Barrie,  is  making 
good  account  a  general  purpose  herd. 

A.   W.   SMITH'S   VIEWS. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Smith  says: — "One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  preeminence  of  the  breed  for  so  many  years  has 
been  their  good  milking  qualities.  And  undoubtedly 
the  Shorthorn  is  the  cow  for  the  general  farmer.  He 
wants  cows  that  will  produce  calves  that  he  can 
make  into  choice  beef  and  at  the  same  time  give  as 
large  a  quantity  of  good  milk  as  possible  and  the 
Shorthorn    unquestionably    can    fill   the    bill. 

"So  much  has  been  said  about  the  dairy  form  of 
the  good  milker  that  it  is  difficult  for  many  to  get 
away  from  their  idea  that  the  more  angular,  ill- 
shapen  and  homely  a  cow  was,  the  better  prospects 
of  good  milking  qualities.  Without  any  doubt  one 
can  expect  good  milking  results  from  a  motherly 
looking  cow  with  plenty  of  character,  but  that  also 
is  the  type  of  cow  from  which  one  expects  and  gets 
the  best  calves. 

"To  occupy  the  field  open  for  him  and  awaiting 
him,  the  breeder  of  Shorthorns  must  I  think  keep 
up  the  high  standard  for  beef  production  and  at  the 
same  time  have  as  good  milkers  as  is  possible  and  it 
is  possible  to  have  very  high-class  milkers.  Not  only 
possible  but  quite  easy  and  yet  retain  best  beef 
type. 

"A  record  performance  would  be  a  very  great  as- 
sistance as  indication  to  those  wishing  to  improve 
milking  qualities  when  they  could  be  found." 

MR.  M.  CUMMINGS'   IDEAS. 

"The  establishment  of  Record  of  Performance  puts 
too  much  premium  on  the  milk  alone  and  not 
enough  upon  the  fleshing  qualities,"  writes  Principal 
Cummings  of  Nova  Scotia. 

"The  Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  the 
Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  and  one  or  two 
other  Stations  have,  in  a  small  way,  conducted  some 
work  along  these  lines,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  work  should  be  increased  and  that  larger 
herds  should  be  established,  which  would  give  the 
private  breeder  more  confidence  in  himself  should 
he  think  of  striking  out  along  the  same  lines. 
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"If  we  had  the  matter  in  our  own  hands,  we  would 
establish  a  new  Book  for  Dairy  Shorthorn  cows  and 
we  would  adopt  such  rules  in  regard  to  registration 
as  would  admit  from  England  many  of  this  class  of 
cows  which  are  to-day  ineligible  to  our  books." 

A    VOICE    FROM    MAPLE    SHADE. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Dryden,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
Dryden,  writes:  "I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
the  time  is  almost  here  when  our  breeders  of 
Shorthorns  will  actually  take  a  greater  interest  in 
the  milking  qualities  of  the  females  in  their  herds. 
A  most  practical  and  efficient  method  to  employ 
in  that  particular  is  the  'record  of  performance 
idea.' 

"This  is  the  only  definite  way  in  which  any 
breeder  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  information  which 
will  be  of  value  in  the  long  run.  Every  breeder 
owns  a  number  of  cows  that  are  good  milkers  as 
evidenced  by  the  fat  plump  calf  running  at  her  side 
but  that  is  not  definite  and  it  appears  to  me  that  if 
ever  the  milking  qualities  of  any  breed  of  animals 
are  to  be  improved  it  must  be  through  a  definite 
system  similar  to  that  adopted  by  special  dairy 
breeds.  Even  if  such  a  course  had  a  tendency  to 
develop  a  special  type  in  the  breed  there  is  room 
in  this  big  country  for  all  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  an  insistent  demand  for  such  a  class  of  cattle 
from  a  certain   class  of  our  Canadian  farmers." 


HON.   SPEAKER   SPROULE   LIKES   THEM. 

Hon.  T.  S.  Sproule,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, says:  "I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
dairying  is  one  of  the  best  lines  the  farmer  can 
pursue  so  long  as  he  can  get  help  a^d  therefore  it 
is  most  desirable  to  breed  and  improve  the  milking 
strains.  In  connection  with  that  it  is  most  desirable 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  products  for  every  cow  so  as 
to  enable  the  good  ones  to  be  retained  and  improved 
and  the  unprofitable  ones  to  be  cut  out  from  time 
to  time  and  disposed  of.  From  my  limited  experi- 
ence I  favor  the  roans  and  whites  for  dairying.  At 
least  they  have  given  the  best  results  with  me, 
though  I  never  adopted  the  test  as  it  is  usually 
carried   out." 


SOME   MISUNDERSTAND   IT. 

Of  course,  there  are  breeders  who  would 
not  mix  up  the  dairy  question  with  the 
beef  question.  Mr.  John  Campbell,  of 
Woodville,  in  a  rather  long  and  vigorous 
letter,  said,  among  many  pertinent  things, 
the  following: — 

"In  my  opinion  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
than  an  attempt  to  convert  our  Shorthorns  into  a 
dairy  breed.  The  breed  is  far  too  useful  as  a  dual 
purpose,  with  beef  the  first  consideration  to  attempt 

to  make  milking  records  for  the  breed 

Shorthorn  bulls  all  over  the  country  are  the  lowest 
in  standard  seen  for  twenty  years     .    .  We  can 

have  beef-producing  Shorthorns  capable  of  giving  a 
fairly  good  account  of  themselves  as  milkers  but 
failure  will  surely  result  if  milking  qualities  are  held 
of  the  first  importance  ....  We  should  dili- 
gently study  existing  conditions  and  seek  diligently 
how  to  restore  beef-making  propensities  which  are 
surely  on  the  wane  in  sires  and  stockers." 


A  REFLECTION  ON  THE  BEEF  TYPE. 

Now,  we  find  in  this  letter  of  Mr. 
Campbell's,  the  same  thing  that  has 
startled  men  all  over  the  country — a  decay 
in  the  quality  of  the  stockers.  And  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  for  the  "last 
twenty  years"  the  Aberdeen  ideals  of 
Shorthorns  have  been  leading  at  all  our 
shows  and  have  been  heading  all  the  var- 
ious small  herds  of  the  country,  it  is  surely 


The   Shorthorn    Possesses   the   Quality   of   Putting    Beef    on    Quickly, 
Champion  Cow  at  Chicago,  1911. 


This    is    the    Grand 
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a  queer  commentary  on  affairs  in  the 
stoeker  world  of  to-day.  Everyone  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Campbell,  who  has  traveled 
in  Institute  work  quite  extensively,  that 
the  condition  of  the  live  stock  on  the 
farms  of  the  general  farmer  is  most  de- 
plorable. It  is  this  that  has  led  to  the 
present  agitation.  And  our  conclusions  as 
to  its  cause  will  really  agree  with  Mr. 
Campbell's  when  the  situation  is  cleared. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  those  who  would 
like  to  see  the  good  old  cows  of  a  former 
day  upon  these  same  farms — to  relegate 
Shorthorns  to  the  dairy  breeds.  That  is 
not  the  point  at  all. 

GOVERNMENTS    HAVE  DONE    LITTLE. 

It  is  a  most  deplorable  thing  that  there 
is  no  bulletin  nor  study  of  the  possibilities 
of  this  general  purpose  cow  to  be  had  in 
Canada.  Go  to  the  O.A.C.,  to  Hon.  James 
Duff,  or  to  any  other  department  of 
agriculture  in  Canada,  and  the  same  con- 
fession must  come  as  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Prof.  G.  E.  Day,  of 
Guelph :  "I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  of 
any  special  bulletins  dealing  with  this 
subject.  There  have  been  numerous 
articles  in  the  agricultural  press  from  time 
to  time  in  connection  with  the  subject." 

When  we  consider  that  the  special 
dairy  breeds  have  been  bonused  to  such  an 
extent  in  Canada ;  when  we  see  their  amaz- 
ing progress;  when  we  note  the  foregoing- 
fact  about  this  grand  old  breed,  it  seems 
about  time  that  somebody  had  a  vision, 
and  a  courage  big  enough  to  do  something 
for  the  average  farmer.  The  indifferent 
farmer  we  will  always  have  with  us.  The 
man  who  does  not  want  to  handle  a  special 
dairy  cow,  the  mixed  farmer — and  he  is 
legion  all  over  our  splendid  country — is 
the  man  who  ought  to  receive  some  at- 
tention. In  this  regard,  these  words — 
"the  nearer  we  can  come  to  a  combination 
of  the  two  (dairy  and  beef)  for  the  ordin- 
ary farmer,  the  better.  I  know  of  no  ani- 
mal for  that  purpose  better  than  the 
Shorthorn" — spoken  by  one  of  the  Miller 
boys,  of  Brougham,  whose  family  tradi- 
tions are  redolent  of  good  cows,  appears 
to  hit  the  mark  on  the  bull's  eye. 

Alvin  Sanders,  of  The  Breeders'  Gaz- 
ette, says  in  his  book: — 

"The  average  farmer,  as  distinguished 
from  the  dairyman  and  professional 
feeder,  maintaining  cattle  as  an  incidental, 


MASON,    OP    CHILTON,    BREAKFASTS 
WITH   THOMAS    BATES. 

Mason,  as  Bates  plainly  told 
him,  was  keeping  at  the  time  three 
sets  of  cows — one  to  breed  calves, 
and  then  get  dry  (which  was  no 
hard  matter)  in  order  to  attract 
notice  by  their  high  condition;  a 
second  as  wet  nurses  to  rear  the 
calves,  and  a  third  to  supply  his 
family  with  milk  and  butter. 

"This,"  added  Bates  many  years 
afterwards,  "is  a  system  that  would 
ruin  any  man  if  he  had  land  rent 
free  and  no  outgoing  to  pay;  yet 
many  continue  to  pursue  this  reck- 
less course  in  order  to  gain 
premiums,  attract  public  atten- 
tion, and  gratify  their  vanity  at  the 
cost  of  their  pockets." — From  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  in  England,  as 
quoted  by  Sanders  in  his  History. 


albeit  necessary,  feature  of  a  well-ordered 
system  of  mixed  husbandry,  requires,  not 
only  milk,  cream  and  butter  in  good  sup- 
ply for  domestic  consumption,  but-  the 
cows  that  provide  him  with  those  products 
are  also  expected  to  raise  a  calf  each  year 
that  can  be  profitably  utilized  in  consum- 
ing the.  grass  and  'rougnness  of  the 
farm.'  " 

SOME  DANGERS  TOO. 

There  are  dangers,  however,  in  going 
after  the  question  without  true  ideals  of 
what  is  required.  As  has  been  remarked, 
it  would  be  a  calamity  to  make  "dairy 
form"  a  feature  of  our  Shorthorn  breed- 
ing. A  record  of 'performance  would  be 
all  right  if  the  animals  came  up  to  a  cer- 
tain standard. 

Plenty  of  people  would  buy  a  bull  with- 
out seeing  it  or  his  ancestors,  provided  his 
dam  were  a  heavy  milker.  This  would 
lower  the  individuality  of  the  dual-pur- 
pose herd.  Against  such  a  tendency  we 
would  need. education. 

It  is  this  fact,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
will  prove  to  be  the  undoing  of  many  a 
Holstein  and  Ayrshire  herd  where  signs 
are  already  not  wanting  that  constitutions 
are  weak. 
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Dairy   Shorthorns   knee-deep   in    red   clover   pasture. 


The  judging  at  the  Chicago  Interna- 
tional of  dairy  Shorthorns  gives  50  per 
cent,  for  beef  and  50  per  cent,  for  dairy 
points,  and  it  is  essential  that  that  basis 
shall  still  obtain.  That  the  board  did  not 
yield  to  the  demands  of  some  enthusiasts 
to  increase  the  diary  points  is  much  to 
their  credit. 

A    SUMMARY. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  question. 

1.  There  is  a  big  shortage  of  good  beef 
cattle  in  the  country. 

2.  Our  supply  of  stockers  henceforth 
must  come  from  the  ssraall  farm.  The 
ranches  are  done. 

3.  A  preponderating  number  of  small 
farmers  need  a  general  purpose  cow. 

4.  The  present  spread  of  dairy  breeds 
has  induced  the  small  farmer  to  use 
these  dairy  sires. 

5.  This  cross-breeding  has  done  a  big 
harm  to  our  beef  trade,  and  has  not 

bettered,  yea,  has  deteriorated  the 
milk  yields  of  the  average  cow  on  the 
farm. 


cov 


6.  The  old  big-bodied  Shorthorn 
filled  the  bill  exactly. 

7.  These  cows  are  still  possible,  as  ou 
evidence  here  produced  has  proven. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY. 

The  chief  difficultv  in  the  way  of  gel 
ting  these  cows  on  the  farm  is  their  scar 
city.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  ther 
in  any  part  of  Canada.  They  have  ther 
in  England.  Many  are  practically  pur< 
bred,  but  can  not  come  into  the  Dominio 
herd  book.  There  is  no  way  in  the  catt] 
world  to  produce  a  pure-bred  by  crossing 
up,  as  in  the  Clydesdale  association.  £ 
far  as  the  Shorthorn  herd  book  goes,  it 
a  close  corporation. 

The  beef  in?  qualities  have  been  par. 
mount  so  long  that  many  a  cow  to-d£ 
has  all  she  can  do  to  give  enough  milk 
raise  her  calf.  Thomas  Bates'  arraig; 
ment  of  Mason  of  Cmlton  might  be  equ; 
ly  as  effective  against  many  of  our  Can 
dian  breeders  of  to-day.  The  demands 
the  ranch  have  been  responsible  for  tl 
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Rose    of   Glenside.      Record    18,075    Lbs. 


situation,  and  that  same  demand  has  now 
proven  the  breeders'  undoing.  Our  stack- 
ers, as  John  Campbell  remarks,  are  a 
sorry  bunch. 

Secondly,  we  have  no  herd  book  appen- 
dix or  official  record  for  this  valuable  part 
of  Shorthorn  breeding.  This,  though,  can 
readily  be  overcome,  as  it  is  being  done 
in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
young  men  in  every  province  of  Canada  to 
do  their  fellow-countrymen     a     splendid 


service  by  launching  into  the  production 
and  recording  of  this  dual-purpose  cow. 
The  Breeders'  Gazette,  of  Chicago,  said  in 
their  report  of  the  last  International:  "It 
is  obvious  that  the  milking  Shorthorn 
must  henceforth  be  reckoned  with  as 
an  established  type,  with  men  of  brains 
and  purpose  behind  it,  with  the  successful 
work  of  the  British  breeders  as  a  guiding 
background  for  its  advocates,  and  with  a 
wide  field  of  economic  usefulness  before 
it." 


STRENGTH 


A  snatch  of  song  from  your  open  door, 

On  the  morning  air,  as  I  go  my  way, 

And  my  heart  forgets  its  troubles  sore, 

And  I  hum  your  song  the  live-long  day ! 

My  tired  feet  on  the  homeward  way, 

Grow  light  and  swift  as  I  see  you  there, 

Beneath  the  porch  where  the  wild  vines  stray, 
With  the  rose  of  sunset  on  your  hair ! 

-A.  C. 


THE   POLITICAL   SITUATION 


By    E.    W.    THOMSON. 


Note. — The  author  of  this  article  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  but  has  latterly  resided  at  Ottawa.  He  has  become  well  known  of  late 
through  his  correspondence  from  the  Capital  to  various  United  States  journals, 
particularly  to  the  Boston  Transcript.  From  his  residence  at  the  centre  of 
political  life,  from  his  acquaintance  with  public  men  of  all  shades  of  politics, 
and  from  his  wide  reading'  and  independent  situation,  he  has  a  vantage  point 
that  will  command  the  attention  of  his  readers.  Many  of  us,  however,  may 
not  agree  with  his  interpretation  of  current  politics.  The  Borden  Govern- 
ment, because  of  its  heterogeneous  elements,  offers  a  peculiar  study  to  the  pub- 
licist, and  Mr.  Thomson  has  drawn  herewith  a  critical  portrait  not  altogether 
unfriendly. — Editor. 


TO  understand  the  Ottawa  situation  one 
must  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  the 
present  Parliament  is  necessarily 
short-lived.  Ministry,  Opposition,  mem- 
bers all  alike  assembled  in  that  conscious- 
ness, and  have  been  ruled  by  it  ever  since. 
The  reason  why  this  twelfth  Parliament 
must  be  short-lived  is  that  it  does  not  rep- 
resent Canada  of  the  census  of  last  June, 
•but  represents  the  Dominion  of  a  census 
now  nearly  eleven  years  past.  All  eastern 
provinces,  including  Ontario,  are  slightly 
over-represented.  The  West  lacks  more 
than  twenty  of  its  due  number  of  M.P.'s. 

This  would  not  necessarily  make  the 
Parliament  very  short-lived  if  the  West 
were  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
East,  or  rather  with  Ontario,  whose  over- 
whelming vote  in  the  late  elections  put 
the  collective  East  against  the  West  on  the 
paramount  question  of  reciprocity  in 
natural  products  with  the  States.  Outside 
of  Ontario  the  collective  East  agreed  with 
the  West  on  that  business. 

It  is  conceivable,  though  improbable, 
that  the  West,  if  represented  according  to 
the  last  census,  might  agree  with  Ontario's 
vote.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  Ontario, 
at  the  election  after  general  redistribution 
of  representation,  may  reverse  or  largely 
modify  her  vote  of  last  September.  Con- 
servatives differ  from  Liberals  in  prognos- 
ticating on  that.  The  sure  thing  is  that 
a  vigorous  element  in  the  West  regards 
that 'region   as  far  less  than  duly  repre- 


sented; feels  Ontario  to  be  much  over- 
represented,  and  feels  wronged  inasmuch 
as  opinion  adverse  to  the  West  has  undue 
control  of  public  policy. 

This  situation  is  bad  all  around.  It  is 
dangerous.  It  provokes  embitterment, 
and  therefore  agitation  in  the  West.  It  is 
not  fair  to  Ontario.  Surely  her  people, 
collectively,  desire  no  more  than  their  due 
of  representation.  The  wiser  of  them 
must  know  that  serious  harm  to  the  trade 
of  their  province  might  and  probably 
would  come  if  it  were  maintained  by  the 
Ministry  any  longer  than  is  necessary,  in 
a  domineering  position. 

A   PRUDENT   PREMIER. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Borden 
and  his  colleagues  wish  to  prolong  the  un- 
representative Parliament.  They  appear 
to  be  reasonable,  prudent,  honorable  men. 
They  know  that  their  title  of  office  after 
next  year  will  be  flawed  if  the  present 
Parliament  continue.  They  know  that 
public  opinion  would  credit  them  with 
fear  .of  the  electorate  if  they  appeared 
anxious  to  stave  off  a  Redistribution  Act, 
or  the  general  election  subsequent  thereto. 

Because  census  returns  germane  to  Re- 
distribution are  still  incomplete,  because 
they  will  need  much  consideration  before 
a  just  Redistribution  can  be  based  on 
them,  and  because  any  Redistribution  Bill 
must  provoke  long  debate,  it  would  have 
been  unfair  to  expect  the  Ministry  to  deal 
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with  that  matter  in  their  first  session. 
That  they  mean  to  tackle  it  in  their  sec- 
ond and  then  go  to  the  country  appears 
plain  from  the  caution  of  some  of  their 
proceedings,  and  from  the  evident  design 
of  others  to  win  popularity.  To  secure  a 
ministerial  existence  more  prolonged  than 
that  of  the  short-lived  Parliment  has  been 
Premier  Borden's  steady  thought. 

COALITION. 

On  that  thought  he  composed  his  Cab- 
inet. It  has  been  called  a  Coalition  Cab- 
inet— as  if  there  were  something  essen- 
tially wrong  in  Cabinet  union  of  repre- 
sentative assailants  of  the  previous  Min- 
istry. His  chosen  colleagues  had  been 
united  not  only  by  their  common  opposi- 
tion to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  but  by  a 
common  prejudice  in  favor  of  "protec- 
tion/' and  largely  by  a  common  hostility 
to  the  Fielding-Knox  reciprocity  proposal. 
Within  my  memory  every  Cabinet  since 
Confederation  has  been  chosen  similarly, 
from  all  the  important  factions  of  the  win- 
ning crowd. 

What  truly  distinguished  Mr.  Borden's 
selection  was  not  that  he  gave  portfolios 
to  both  sets  of  his  extremists,  but  that  he 
gave  both  sets  so  many  portfolios.  When 
his  Orange  friends  and  his  "Bleu-Nation- 
aliste"  allies  had  been  supplied,  there  were 
few  departments  left  for  his  Moderates. 
He  thus  went  precisely  contra  to  the 
Laurier  method  of  cabinet-making.  Hence 
many  able  jog-trot  Conservatives,  who  had 
dragged  the  Opposition  vehicle  over  a 
dark,  long  road,  got  no  oats.  Why  did 
those  deserving  men  submit  to  exclusion 
in  favor  of  what  looks  like  a  Cabinet  of 
irreconcilables  Because  they  bore  in 
mind  the  brevity  of  this  Parliament's  life. 

CAPTURED   CHIEFS. 

They  perceived  that  the  Premier's  in- 
tent was  to  leave  the  ultras  of  his  elector- 
ate without  leaders  of  conspicuous  force. 
By  enlisting  so  many  big  chiefs,  the  un- 
like tribes,  if  disappointed,  would  be  with- 
held from  formidable  action  against  him 
before  the  general  elections.  Hughes, 
Sproule,  Rogers,  Cochrane  may  be  able  to 
control  one  set  of  Inflammables  for  eight- 
een months  or  two  years.  Monk,  Pelletier, 
Nantel  may  restrain  the  opposite  set  for 
so  short  a  time.  If  so,  both  sorts  of  ultras 
in  the  Cabinet's  electorate  would  be  avail- 


able "next  time."  Another  victory  would 
merge  them  all  as  "Ministerialists,"  or 
"Bordenites,"  even  as  free-traders,  revenue 
tariffers,  moderate  protectionists,  autono- 
mists, "Canada  Firsters,"  "Clear  Grits," 
all  sorts  of  antis  to  John  A.  and  Tupper 
became  Ministerialists  or  "Laurierites" 
when  the  common  leader  seemed  secure  of 
a  long  tenure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Borden  should  be  beaten  at  the  next  elec- 
tions, then  his  contrary-minded  big  chiefs 
could  again  stir  up  their  tribes.  On  this 
reckoning  Mr.  Borden  seemed  to  run  great 
risks  of  an  early  Cabinet  smash.  It  has 
not  arrived.  His  courage  seems  justified. 
While  this  condition  lasts  we  have  to  call 
the  successful  Premier  a  wise  chooser. 

In  order  that  the  chosen  should  stay 
reconciled  during  the  short  life  of  this 
Parliament,  it  was  necessary  to  stave  off 
presentation  of  definite  courses  on  some 
vexations  matters.  "The  Navy"  is  one; 
"Ne  Temere"  another.  Both  appear  to 
have  been  handled  reasonably  pro  tern. 

Lancaster's  Move. 

Mr.  Lancaster  offered  a  Bill  for  declar- 
ing licensed  marriages  to  be  legally  con- 
tracted anywhere  in  Canada  when  con- 
tracted in  due  form,  by  persons  free  to 
marry,  before  any  person  provincially 
authorized  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
This  led  to  an  exceedingly  able  debate, 
in  which  all  leading  statesmen  of  both 
parties  were  against  the  Bill.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  electorate,  a  firm  persuasion 
that  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Lancaster  must  be 
somehow  established  in  law.  What  can 
be  done?  How  to  do  it?  On  these  points 
Canada  needs  more  information — so  said 
the  Ministry,  in  effect.  That  was  true. 
In  resolving  to  submit  the  whole  matter 
to  the  highest  Court  for  advice,  the  Pre- 
mier certainly  did  no  harm.  He  may  pro- 
duce much  good. 

Hebert  Case. 

Fortunately  Judge  Charbonneau's  rul- 
ing on  the  Hebert  case  came  just  in  time 
to  allay  excited  Protestant  opinion,  as  well 
as  to  soothe  the  Catholic  anger  that  was 
being  excited  by  some  ignorant,  intem- 
perate Protestant  talk.  It  is  now  pretty 
well  understood  in  Protestant  provinces, 
that  neither  the  Roman  Church  nor  the 
Quebec  Courts  attack  the  civil  validity  of 
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any  sort  of  marriage  authorized  by  the 
civil  law.  As  for  the  right  of  that  Cnurch 
to  excommunicate  any  of  her  adherents 
who  marry  contra  to  her  regulations — 
that  is  her  religious  liberty.  It  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Orange  Order  does  in 
British  North  America — expels,  i*e,t  ex- 
communicates any  member  who  marries 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Surely  such  excom- 
munication is  within  the  right  of  the 
Orange  Order,  and  no  less  within  the 
right  of  any  Church.  If  the  Government 
succeed,  as  appears  probable,  in  staving 
off  further  agitation  on  the  "Ne  Temere" 
matter  till  after  the  general  election,  de- 
lay will  have  been  further  justified.  The 
subject  is  not  one  on  which  elections 
should  turn,  as  that  of  last  September  is 
alleged,  by  many  Liberals,  to  have  turned 
in  Ontario. 

"Navy." 

If  some  enthusiasts  thought  it  poor 
party  tactics  for  the  Premier  to  stave  off 
announcement  of  a  "Navy"  programme 
till  near  or  after  the  general  elections,  it 
was  surely  good  public  policy  to  thus  de- 
lay. The  people  have  never  been  instruct- 
ed and  advised  in  that  business,  except  by 
politicians  eager  to  make  party  capital  out 
of  it,  or  amateur  admirals  of  the  news- 
paper and  other  presses.  Probably  these 
worthies  have  not  yet  convinced  a  major- 
ity of  the  electorate  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  postpone  a  "Navy"  programme 
forever.  To  allege  need  for  a  "Navy"  is 
to  beg  the  main  question  at  issue.  That 
Canada  should  provide  amply  for  the 
defence  of  her  shores  seems  agreed  by 
nearly  everybody.  It  was  the  original 
Conservative  proposition  from  Mr.  G.  E. 
Foster.  On  that,  the  politicians  were  as 
one  man  a  few  years  ago.  They  argued 
that  such  defence  would  be  not  only  the 
Dominion's  certain  security,  but  the  best 
way  of  relieving  and  aiding  Great 
Britain.  Eminent  Old  Country  experts 
have  certified  the  same  thing.  Probably 
there  are  not  a  thousand  people  in  the 
Dominion  who  do  not  sincerely  wish  Can- 
ada to  be  made  capable  of  giving  Great 
Britain  the  utmost  aid  that  can  be  practi- 
cably supplied.  There  are  various  schemes 
for  supplying  it. 


An  Imperial  Proposal. 

That  recommended  in  1896  by  the  Im- 
perial Defence  Committee  of  England 
does  not  imply  a  "Navy"  for  Ca- 
nada. It  implies  only  adequate  coast 
defence  armament.  Perhaps  it  is  true 
that  creation  of  the  German  and  other 
navies  since  that  time  indicates  that  Can- 
ada should  have  battleships,  cruisers,  what 
not,  in  addition  to  a  coast  defence,  or  even 
before  establishing  this.  But  there  has 
been  no  clear  information  from  competent 
authorities  to  that  effect.  To  get  sound, 
ample  information  and  publish  it  would 
seem  the  correct  policy  for  Mr.  Borden. 

A  Commission  on  which  level-headed 
Canadian  civilians  should  sit  with  experts 
of  Navy  and  Army  would  be  very  much  in 
order.  There  is  nothing  mysterious, 
nothing  incomprehensible  to  the  mind  of 
any  good  engineer,  lawyer,  merchant, 
mechanic  or  farmer  in  problems  of  de- 
fence. Such  matters  are  merely  outside 
their  usual  line  of  attention.  If  some  in- 
telligent men  of  civil  occupations  were  set 
to  study  the  problems  as  viewed  by  ex- 
perts, those  civilians  could  best  decide 
between  experts,  as  they  do  frequently  in 
other  or,  indeed,  in  all  grave  public 
matters. 

Canadians  want  to  know  what  is  needed 
to  make  their  Atlantic  and  Pacific  cities, 
mines  and  settlements  really  safe  from 
attack  at  sea,  What  will  such  security 
cost?  What  should  be  done  first?  If  the 
cost  of  that  prime  necessary  be  well  within 
our  means,  what  more  can  we  do  for  the 
Old  Country?  What  will  that,  too,  cost? 
What  part  of  this,  too,  should  we  first 
supply  ?  If  this  whole  business  were  dealt 
with  sensibly  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  there  is  really  no  marked  difference 
of  opinion  among  Canadians  on  the  mat- 
ter. Their  scribes  and  spouters  have  argle- 
bargled  voluminously,  each  having  grasp- 
ed but  one  idea  among  many  equally 
sound  and  important,  which  one  idea  they 
interminably  put  forward  as  The  Only. 
Each  wiseacre  discourses  with  intention i 
as  good  as  his  vision  is  narrow.  Premier 
Borden,  if  he  contrive  to  get  himself,  his 
supporters  and  the  people  well  educated  on 
this  highly  interesting  and  important  sub- 
ject, will  probably  be  rewarded  by  finding 
them  united  in  approval  of  the  only 
course  which  such  education  would  leave 
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open  to  his  Government,  or  any  reason- 
able Canadian. 

Secure  Canada  First. 

That  course  could  not  but  be  the 
resolute,  prompt  doing  of  what  a 
wise  Canadian  Commission,  assisted  by 
Old  Country  experts,  would  recommend  as 
the  first  thing  needful.  Which  thing 
could  not  but  be  the  one  thing  most  use- 
ful in  securing  Canada  and  relieving  Eng- 
land. After  the  first  thing,  the  second, 
and  so  on.  Nothing  permanently  appro- 
priate can  arrive  any  other  way.  To  have 
tackled  the  first  thing  would  be  to  end 
overmuch  clamor  for  fifty  other  things 
that  may  properly  be  done  later.  If  Mr. 
Borden's  consideration  of  the  brevity  of 
this  Parliament's  life  ordained  his  post- 
ponement of  decision  touching  maritime 
defence,  there  is  reason  for  public  thank- 
fulness. 

Election  considerations  seem  to  be  influ- 
encing the  Premier  in  deciding  what  to 
do,  as  well  as  what  to  delay.  A  Tariff 
Commission  had  been  promised  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  If  it  were  not 
promptly  established  they  might  rebel. 
That  would  be  very  dangerous  to  the 
party,  who  depended  much  on  the  Asso- 
ciation's political  organization  in  the  late 
elections,  and  who  cannot  have  time  be- 
fore the  next  elections  to  organize  as 
effective  a  machine  more  independently. 
The  Commission  may  prove  less  harmful 
than  Liberals  expect,  since  it  is  to  be  large- 
ly directed  by  the  new  Finance  Minister, 
Mr.  White,  who  appears  less  protectionist 
than  reasonable.  If  he  appoint  Com- 
missioners who  will  honorably  collect  and 
state  facts,  free-traders  cannot  but  be  'sup- 
plied with  ammunition. 

Mr.  Borden  and  his  colleagues  had  long 
proclaimed  the  late  Ministry  corrupt  in 
administration.  They  were  thus  bound  to 
try  to  prove  it.  Success  in  the  attempt 
would  furnish  them  with  effective  ammu- 
nition for  the  next  general  fight.  There- 
fore they  pushed  through  an  Act  provid- 
ing a  Commission  for  what  the  Opposition 
call  an  "Inquisition"  on  their  past.  At 
first  the  Ministry  seemed  indisposed  to 
make  just  provision  for  defence  by  any 
officials  or  ministers  who  may  be  accused. 
This  appears  to  have  been  made  all  right, 
partly  through    the  intervention   of    the 


Senate,  a  useful  chamber,  far  too  much 
derided  and  villified  by  jokers. 

Surely  the  public,  of  both  parties,  feel 
that  the  more  and  the  closer  the  Com- 
mission shall  investigate  the  better.  I 
remember  well  the  general  disappoint- 
ment that  came  of  the  Mackenzie  Cab- 
inet's failure  to  have  the  first  Pacific 
Scandal  thoroughly  probed,  and  the  truly 
guilty,  if  any,  pursued  to  genuine  punish- 
ment. Similarly  the  Laurier  Cabinet 
failed  of  carrying  out  pre-election  pledges 
to  root  into  the  whole  body  of  transactions, 
alleged  corrupt,  relating  to  the  building  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  Such  investigation  at  that 
time  might  have  enabled  the  accused  to 
clear  themselves,  which  would  have  been 
no  less  useful  to  the  public  than  their  con- 
viction, in  case  they  could  not  vindicate 
their  proceedings.  If  Premier  Borden's 
Commission  explore  thoroughly — especi- 
ally into  manifold  appalling  accusations 
and  imputations  long  made  daily  against 
Mr.  Clifford  Sifton's  administration  of 
the  Interior  Department — surely  the  elec- 
torate will  approve. 

We  are,  however,  told  that  gross  charges 
made  against  Mr.  Frank  Oliver,  during 
the  late  election,  are  not  to  be  investigated. 
That  may  signify  that  the  Ministry  now 
know  those  charges  false.  Or  it  may  mean 
that  magnates,  said  to  be  involved  in  the 
affair,  and  regarded  as  very  powerful  with 
the  Ministry,  have  intervened.  It  would 
be  ridiculous,  and  damaging  to  the  Cab- 
inet, if  the  new  Inquisition  went  about 
burning  little,  obscure  officials,  while  let- 
ting Messrs.  Sifton  and  Oliver  grow  halos 
of  virtual  acquittal.  Both  may  be  per- 
fectly guiltless  and  both  are  entitled  to  the 
justice  of  being  called  on  to  prove  that 
they  were  maligned,  which  they  certainly 
could  prove  in  many  matters. 

Highways  Improvement. 

Again,  in  view  of  an  early  general  elec- 
tion, the  Ministry  pushed  an  Act  enabling 
them  to  promote  highways  for  horsed 
vehicles  and  autocars  in  every  part  of  Can- 
ada. Good  roads  are  much  needed.  They 
will  be  very  convenient  and  valuable,  if 
provided.  Prima  facie,  the  Ministry  is 
enterprising  and  well-intentioned  in  the 
matter.  It  is  easy  to  contend  that  the  fed- 
eral money  intended  for  highways  should 
be  granted  to  the  provinces.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  contend  that  the  proposed  exten- 
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sion  of  federal  authority  will  strengthen 
the  Confederation's  bonds,  which  have 
been  weakened  through  abandonment  of 
the  disallowance  and  remedial  powers  by 
successive  Ottawa  administrations.  Prob- 
ably the  people  do  not  care  a  hang  about 
constitutional  arguments  in  the  business — 
they  want  roads.  Federal  taxation  imper- 
ceptibly tends  to  keep  them  and  their 
roads  poor.  Hence  municipalities  cannot 
afford  the  highways  they  were  meant  to 
provide.  The  new  programme  will  restore 
to  them  equivalents  for  part  of  what  cus- 
toms and  excise  taxes  take  slyly  out  of 
their  purses.  However,  this  contentious 
measure  might  have  been  postponed  till 
after  the  next  elections,  but  for  one  thing. 
It  is  likely  to  yield  a  lot  of  party  capital  to 
the  Ins  by  influencing  voters  and  munici- 
palities in  every  province. 

Keewatin  and  Manitoba. 

It  was  necessary  to  add  most  of  Kee- 
watin  to  Manitoba.  On  that  everybody 
agreed.  Development  and  administration 
in  the  added  territory  are  required  by  in- 
creasing immigration.  Manitoba  would 
not  take  the  addition  encumbered  by  a 
new  provision  for  Separate  Schools  there- 
in. That  right  seems  legally  or  consti- 
tutionally as  well  secured  by  the  Manitoba 
Act  of  1870  as  it  could  be  by  any  cause 
proposed  for  the  new  measure.  All  emin- 
ent lawyers  in  both  parties  concurred  in 
view.  They  put  it  "up  to"  Manitoba  to 
forsake  her  unconstitutional  refusal  to  re- 
establish such  schools.  If  the  Roblin  Gov- 
ernment "make  good'"  they  will  do  much 
for  peace  between  the  creeds  throughout 
Canada. 

As  for  the  handsome  pecuniary  terms 
granted  to  Manitoba — they  might  be 
more  reasonably  inveighed  against  as 
"favoritism"  if  Premier  Borden  had  not 
declared  them  to  be  but  preliminary  to  a 
general  revision  of  federal  aids  to  the 
provinces,  which  revision  seems  highly 
desirable.  Confederation's  Fathers  never 
expected  that  time  and  progress  would 
make  the  Federal  Government  so  much 
richer  than  the  Provincial  Governments. 

Ontario's  Right-of-way. 

In  respect  of  giving  Ontario  a  railway 
right-of-way  to  Hudson  Bay  ports  and  a 
harbor  frontage  at  Nelson,  Premier  Bor- 
den seems  as  ingenious  and  wise  as  he  was 


surprising.      That    concession    suits   je 
tario;    it    suits    Manitoba;  Saskatcheu 
cannot  but  be  satisfied  by  the  Minist/ 
promise  to  grant  a  similar  right-of-waj  t 
any  Regina-planned  railway.     Obviol 
some  of  the  ministerial  proposals,  in 
nection     with     the      Keewatin-Mani 
affair,  were  arranged  with  more  than 
minister's  eye  on  early  general  electi 
Quebec  gets  Ungava;  Manitoba  and  7 
tario  get  all  they  can  reasonably  ask  1 
Saskatchewan  has  a  fine  promise;  all [h 
other  provinces  are  told  that  sometlja 
good  all  around  is  designed.     Great  w 
tioneering,  indeed. 

Who'll  Win? 


But  can  the  ministry  win  those  I 
tions?  If  not,  their  defeat  won't  be  \i 
to  any  lack  of  enterprise,  ingenuity ,|ii 
tellectual  force,  or  nerve.  Instead  of  j 
ing  through  their  first  session,  on  the  I 
that  they  were  new  to  the  job,  the  M 
istry  have  done  much  work,  includn 
passage  of  the  Act  touching  elevar 
which  is  mainly  what  the  Laurier  Mi 
try  proposed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  It; 
the  Commission  under  that  Act  will  |ti 
as  western  grain-growers  fear,  to  get! 
farmers  better  supplied  with  cars  ta 
they  were  under  the  old  Act.  Electa 
prospects  of  the  Ministry  in  the  \i 
would  be  worsened  did  the  Commido 
hasten  to  truckle  to  railways  and  cle\|fa 
companies.  Hence,  it  is  reasonable^ 
suppose  that  the  farmers  will  be  b<ji 
treated,  at  least  for  the  next  eigne 
months  or  so,  than  they  apprehend. 

Depends  on  Washington. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  issue  of  I 
early  election  on  which  the  Premier's^ 
is  fixed  must  depend  on  what  Washing 
shall  do  with  the  Act  for  implement 
the  Fielding-Knox  reciprocity  pact  . 
Washington  repeal  that  Act,  then  I 
Borden's  Ministry  will  profit  or  suffer  (id 
inasmuch  as  he  may  be  applauded  ( 
blamed  for  final  disappearance  of  hopc'( 
reciprocity  in  natural  products,  wlc 
reciprocity  he  could  secure  this  session 
he  wishes  so.  If  the  Washington  Aclt 
not  repealed  before  our  not  distant  Cl 
dian  elections,  then  the  Liberal  party  k 
onlv  can  fight  the  battle  of  the  "pi 
over  again,  but  will  be  compelled  by 
cum'stamces  to  do  so.    Thov  could   noli* 
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ay  from  the  charge  of  meaning  to  ac- 
>t  the  "pact"  if  victorious.  Hence  they 
uld  have  to  put  up  a  strong  fight  for  it. 
With  what  result?  If  any  reasonable 
,n  can  look  at  conditions  in  the  west; 
i  consider  the  loss,  suffering  and  anger 
>re  due  to  defeat  of  the  "pact:"  can 
lect  on  how  the  industries  of  the  East 
)end  on  Western  contentment  and  pros- 
*ity ;  can  observe  those  portents  of  com- 
rcial  and  political  danger  which  arise 
m  the  West's  bitter  disappointment; 
1  can  still  imagine  that  the  Fielding- 


Knox  agreement  would  be  again  beaten 
in  Canada,  or  even  in  Ontario,  then  that 
reasonable  man  would  think  me  very  un- 
reasonable did  I  venture  to  specify  my 
opinion  in  the  case.  If  I  conceal  it,  please 
credit  me,  dear  reader,  with  the  caution 
proper  to  an  individual  who  was  extreme- 
ly mistaken  in  prophesying  last  Septem- 
ber. That  mishap  is,  however,  no  reason 
why  the  undersigned  native  Canadian 
should  doubt  that  his  fellow  countrymen 
will,  at  the  first  opportunity,  bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance. 
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TIMELY  THIS  TIME 

I've  striven  hard  for  timeliness, 
But  just  as  sure  as  fate 
Some  other  fellow  writes  the  stuff 
And  mine's  a  trifle  late. 

T  think  I'll  beat  him  out  this  time, 
I  fancy  he'll  be  vexed 
When  he  reads  these  timely  verses  on 
The  summer  after  next. 


-James  P.  Haverson. 


ARTIFICIAL   INCUBATION 


SOME    INTERESTING    ADVICE    FOR    CHICKEN    RAISERS. 


THE  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Alberta  has  issued  a  poultry  bul- 
letin, from  which  we  reprint  the 
following  very  sensible  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  chicken  raising: — 

More  chicks  can  be  hatched  at  one  time 
by  means  of  the  incubator,  and,  for  a 
given  number  of  eggs,  the  incubator  re- 
quires much  less  attention  than  does  the 
necessary  number  of  hatching  hens. 

Pullets  required  for  Winter  laying 
should  be  hatched  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  thus  the  incubator  be- 
comes a  necessity,  as  often  the  poultry 
keeper  is  unable  to  secure  the  requisite 
number  of  broody  hens  at  this  season. 

The  incubator  is  a  necessity  because  un- 
der advanced  methods  of  poultry  farming 
the  poultry  man  requires  to  renew  his 
flock  each  year.  Thus  the  man  with  a 
hundred  hens  would  require  to  hatch  each 
year  300  chickens,  because  a  reasonably 
large  percentage  of  the  chickens  will  be 
cockerels,  and  of  the  remaining  pullets  a 
number  will  not  possess  the  characteristics 
of  good  layers.  These,  with  the  cockerels, 
should  be  crate  fed  at  a  suitable  age,  and 
marketed.  In  attempting  to  hatch  300 
chickens  by  natural  means,  the  poultry 
farmer  would  find  the  task  too  great,  be- 
cause he  would  be  unable  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  broody  hens  at  the  proper 
time  to  successfully  hatch  this  number. 

To  attempt  to  replenish  a  large  stock 
yearly  by  natural  incubation  is  not  to  be 
considered,  and  will  prove  unprofitable, 
from  the  fact  that  the  hens  should  be  lay- 
ing for  the  three  weeks  occupied  in  incu- 
bation. Then,  too,  by  setting  eggs  laid 
by  hens  of  a  broody  strain,  you  are  build- 
ing up  broody  rather  than  laying  strains. 

SELECTING    AN    INCUBATOR. 

In  buying  an  incubator,  the  purchaser 
should  first  consider  the  size  of  machine 
that  is  suitable  to  accomplish  the  work 
necessary  for  the  flock  kept.  Incubators 
are  manufactured  in  sizes  ranging  from 
60  to  360  egg  capacity. 
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There  are  many  makes  of  incubators  on 
the  market  to-day  that  are  giving  satis- 
factory hatches.  When  they  fail,  the 
difficulty  can  usually  be  traced  to  some 
deficiency  in  the  flock,  such  as  inbreed- 
ing, breeding  from  immature  stock,  dis- 
ease, insanitary  quarters,  or  the  care  of 
the  eggs  and  the  handling  of  the  incuba- 
tor. 

LOCATION  OP  INCUBATOR. 

The  incubator  should  be  operated  in  a 
well  ventilated  room,  preferably  one  that 
is  unheated  and  affected  as  little  as  pos- 
sible by  foreign  heat.  A  well-ventilated 
cellar  or  an  ordinary  living  room  is  satis- 
factory. Care,  however,  should  be  taken 
that  the  position  of  the  incubator  is  such 
that  it  will  not  come  directly  in  the  line 
of  any  draft,  nor  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  can  fall  on  it. 


OPERATING   AN    INCUBATOR. 


Before  starting  an  incubator,  the  oper- 
ator should  study  carefully  the  directions 
sent  out  by  the  manufacturer,  and  follow 
them  as  closely  as  possible.  After  the 
operator  has  become  familiar  with  the 
management  and  has  run  the  machine  for 
two  or  three  days,  the  eggs  may  be  placed 
in  position  and  incubation  started.  From 
the  second  until  the  nineteenth  day  the 
eggs  should  be  removed  from  the  incu- 
bator and  turned  every  twelve  hours. 
They  should  be  interchanged  at  each 
turning — the  eggs  in  the  middle  of  the 
egg-chamber  being  moved  to  the  outside, 
that  any  variation  in  the  temperature  of 
the  egg-chamber  be  equally  distributed 
to  all  the  eggs. 

If  the  thermometer  is  suspended  in  the 
machine  on  a  level  with  the  eggs,  the  in- 
cubator should  be  operated  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  102  degrees  until  the  tenth 
day,  and  at  103  degrees  from  the  tenth 
until  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch,  and  during 
the  hatching  time  at  a  temperature  of 
from  104  to  106  degrees. 


The  Cattle  Barns  on   Mr.  Bruce's   Farm  Alberta. 


GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  AGRICULTURE 


By  E.  C.  DRURY,  B.S.A. 


Note. — There  are  many  diverse  opinions  about  the  proper 
methods  to  employ  in  giving  aid  to  agriculture  in  Canada.  The 
view  is  gaining  ground  among  many  that  farm  and  breed  associ- 
ations should  be  independent  of  government  control  as  the  grants 
produce  a  spirit  of  dependence  that  tends  toivards  centralization 
and  possibly  corruption.  The  situation  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
at  present  cannot  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  critical.  The 
author  of  this  article  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  clever 
thinker  and  writer  and  his  opinions  of  the  subject  will  carry  con- 
siderable weight.  He  was  recently  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture.  The  opposition  members  in  the 
present  Ontario  Legislature  voiced  these  questions  and  touched, 
upon  several  of  the  things  that  are  discussed  here. — Editor. 


FOR  some  time  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  growing  idea  that  the  gov- 
ernments, federal  and  provincial, 
should  do  something  more  than  they  are 
doing  for  agriculture.  This  may  perhaps 
be  the  outgrowth  of  a  general  realization 
that  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Can- 
ada is  at  the  present  time  far  from  satis- 
factory, which  leads  quite  logically  to  the 
thought  that  a  further  extension  of  those 
governmental  activities  which  have  proved 
beneficial  in  the  past  will  provide  the 
needed  remedy. 

That  this  thought  is  very  widespread 
and  is  being  taken  very  seriously  is  evi- 
dent from  the  numerous  suggestions  made 


through  the  columns  of  our  agricultural 
papers.  Some  men,  high  in  the  ranks  of 
agricultural  education,  have  seriously  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  a  "Doctor  of 
Agriculture"  in  every  town  to  whom,  as 
to  a  lawyer  for  legal  advice,  the  farmers 
of  the  district  would  come  with  their  prob- 
lems. Last,  but  not  least,  as  showing  the 
belief  that  everything  may  be  accomplish- 
ed by  government  activity,  we  have  the 
offhand  and  light-hearted  declaration  of 
the  incoming  federal  government  when, 
in  its  announcement  of  policy  it  made  the 
statement  that,  through  its  Department  of 
Agriculture  it  would  "teach  the  farmers 
to  grow  larger  crops  and  at  the  same  time 
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conserve  the  fertility  of  their  land." 
Everything  points  to  increased  govern- 
ment activity  along  these  lines  in  the  near 
future.  This  being  the  case,  it  may  be 
profitable  to  examine  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  practical  farmer  not  unacquainted 
with  the  problems  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, what  may  and  may  not  be  done  with 
profit   by  the  departments  of  agriculture. 

Two  Methods  Proposed. 

Aside  from  that  function  of  the  depart- 
ments which  consists  in  detecting  and  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  diseases  and  pests 
among  plants  and  animals,  a  function  that 
must  be  performed  by  the  government  and 
which  cannot  be  too  carefully  looked  after, 
or  too  wddely  extended,  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  it  is  commonly  proposed  that 
aid  should  be  extended,  first,  by  direct 
monetary  aid  to  the  farmers  in  improving 
the  quality  of  their  crops  and  live  stock, 
and,  second,  by  increased  educational 
activity. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  there  is 
little  to  be  said.  Once  in  a  while  we  see 
some  propositions  made  by  a  farmer 
through  the  columns  of  an  agricultural 
paper  that  the  government  should  aid 
farmers  by  a  direct  cash  bonus  to  purchase 
pure-bred  live  stock,  or  improved  seed,  or 
to  drain  their  land,  or  make  other  im- 
provements, but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  any  general  demand  for  it.  In- 
deed, it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any 
general  proposition  of  this  sort  would  be 
welcomed  even  by  the  farmers,  while  it  is 
certain  that  it  would  be  strongly  opposed 
by  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Of  course,  even  this  proposal  is  de- 
fensible. We  as  a  nation  have  given 
millions  in  bonuses  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  from  Canadian  ore,  because 
it  is  claimed  that  at  the  present  time  these 
ores  cannot  be  manufactured  profitably 
without  aid  of  this  sort.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  some  day  these  ores,  if  they  are 
not  prematurely  Avorked  out,  will  be  very 
valuable. 

Cash  Bonus  for  Live  Stock. 

Nowt,  if  it  be  justifiable  to  pay  a  bonus 
to  have  our  deposits  of  iron  prematurely 
exhausted,  surely  it  is  equally  justifiable 
to  pay  a  bonus  for  those  forms  of  agri- 
culture which  wdll  tend  toward  the  con- 


servation of  the  fertility  of  our  land.  It 
is  customary  to  bewTail  the  loss  of  soil- 
fertility  involved  in,  the  too-prevalent 
system  of  grain  farming.  Why  should  not 
our  government  encourage  live  stock 
farming  by  a  direct  cash  bonus  on  all 
forms  of  live  stock?  This  would  give 
quite  as  much  employment  as  if  it  were 
expended  in  bonuses  for  the  production  of 
iron,  while  the  ultimate  national  asset 
wTould  be  found  in  increasingly  fertile 
farms,  instead  of  in  exhausted  iron  de- 
posits. But  it  is  certain  that  this  form  of 
aid  will  never  be  given.  The  farmers  have 
not  learned  the  methods  of  high  finance, 
nor  the  gentle  arts  of  persuasion  wmereby 
the  shekels  of  gold  and  of  silver  are  made 
to  pour  musically  forth  out  of  the  public 
chest.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  In  a 
country  w7here  the  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  any  industry,  however 
profitable,  is'  the  getting  of  public  aid  in 
some  form,  where  we  have  millionaire 
beggars  by  the  score,  it  may  be  wTell  that 
a  body  of  men,  engaged  in  our  most  im- 
portant industry,  should  remain  unpaup- 
erized.  We  will  dismiss  this  subject  from 
our  consideration. 

The  Rural  Life  Problem. 

The  great  question  and  the  one  of  which 
we  think  when  government  aid  to  agricul- 
ture is  mentioned  is  the  question  as  to 
what  the  government  may  do  to  educate 
the  farmers  to  better  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. The  feeling  is  very  widespread  that 
the  solution  of  the  whole  rural  life  prob- 
lem lies  in  more  instructions  along  the 
lines  of  advanced  farming  methods.  Un- 
questionably very  much  has  been  accomp- 
lished in  this  direction  during  the  past 
twenty  years  in  Ontario.  The  Farmers' 
Institute  and  the  Agricultural  College 
have  done  much  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  better  methods.  The  silo,  rotation  of 
crops,  alfalfa,  the  dairy  cow.  the  bacon 
hog,  as  we  find  them  to-day  in  Ontario,  are 
all  largely  the  results  of  the  educational 
activity  of  the  government,  and  looking  at 
these  results  we  may  possibly  be  tempted 
to  over  estimate  the  work  that  may  be  done 
in  this  way.  Ontario  was  a  virgin  field, 
where  the  knowledge  of  improved  meth- 
ods was  very  limited,  and  because  under 
these  conditions  a  very  definite  result  was 
obtained  from  the  popular  instruction  of 
the  Farmers'  Institutes,  it  by  no  means 
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The     Result    of    a     Poor    Water    System.      A 

Farmer   Drives   His   Cattle   Half  a    Mile   to 

Get  at  a  Roadside  Creek   Where  the 

Animals    Almost    Require    a    Sy- 

phou    to   Get    the   Drink. 


follows  that  from  now  on  the  results  to  be 
obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  exhorta- 
tion will  be  proportionately  as  great  as  in 
the  past.  Those  most  in  touch  with  our 
Farmers'  Institutes  are  most  agreed  that 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  something- 
new  must  be  introduced.  What  that  some- 
thing will  be  is  the  great  question  on 
which  hinges  the  future  of  agricultural 
education  in  our  country. 

Do   Our  Colleges   Produce   Farmers? 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  means 
for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge is  found  in  our  agricultural  colleges. 
Modern  science  stands  prepared  to  do 
much  for  the  farm,  and  it  is  through  the 
agricultural  colleges  that  the  work  can  be 
done.  These,  if  they  stand  for  anything, 
stand  for  a  scientific  education  along  agri- 
cultural lines.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  very  generally  make  a  mistake  as  to 
what  we  should  expect  in  the  graduates  of 
the  agricultural  college.  Judging  from 
the  proportion  of  graduates  who  return  to 
the  farm  as  compared  with  that  proportion 
who  become  teachers  of  agriculture  in 
some  form  or  other,  our  colleges  aim  to 
produce  professional  agriculturalists  rath- 
er than  farmers.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  The  young  graduate  no  matter 
how    clever    he    may    be,   or  how   thor- 


ough his  training,  is  not  fully  quali- 
fied to  teach  farming.  He  may,  it 
is  true,  give  some  help  to  farmers 
by  bringing  to  their  notice  improved 
methods,  but  he  is  certainly  not  qualified 
to  be  a  "doctor  of  agriculture"  to  whom 
farmers  may  safely  come  for  advice.  It 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  expect  a 
young  medical  graduate  without  experi- 
ence to  be  a  successful  teacher  of  medicine 
than  to  expect  that  the  young  graduate  in 
agriculture  can  successfully  teach  farm- 
ing. 

The  Old  Farmer  vs.  the  New. 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  We  are 
beginning  to  speak  of  farming  as  a 
science,  and  so  it  is.  But  it  is  not  a  mod- 
ern science.  Modern  science,  it  is  true, 
can  aid  it  very  largely,  but  the  science  of 
farming  dates  back  to  Adam  and  ever 
since  the  world  began  the  store  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  handed  down  through  the 
generations  has  been  accumulating.  For 
this  reason  modern  science  has  been  able 
to  add  very  little  to  the  best  agricultural 
practice.  The  practice  of  the  best  farmers 
seventy-five  years  ago  was  quite  up  to  the 
best  of  to-day,  so  far  as  their  application 
of  scientific  principles  was  concerned, 
though  they  knew  nothing  of  science  and 
were  only  guided  by  experience.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  life  history  of  the 
smut  fungus,  but  they  blue-stoned  their 
wheat.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  nitro- 
gen gathering  power  of  the  legumes; 
didn't  know  there  was  any  nitrogen  in 
fact,  but  they  grew  clover,  and  put  wheat 
after  peas  in  their  rotation.  The  best  ro- 
tation for  general  farming,  the  old  Eng- 
lish four-course  rotation,  dates  back  to  a 
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AFTER   THE   DAY'S   THRESHING. 


time  long  before  the  beginning  of  modern 
agricultural  science. 

Virgil's  Georgics  would  do  quite  well 
for  a  text-book  of  agriculture  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  though  written  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  inexperienced  graduate  of 
the  modern  agricultural  college  is  too  in- 
clined to  underestimate  the  value  of  ex- 
perience and  tradition  as  applied  to  farm 
practice  and  to  over  estimate  the  value  of 
scientific  principles.  Hence,  he  is  apt  to 
be  a  theorist  and  is  not  always  a  safe 
guide.  We  could  cite  numerous  examples 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  an  eminently 
practical  Ontario  farmer  who  was  given 
charge  of  a  rather  rundown  farm  of  light 
soil  began  to  practice  shallow  plowing  with 
a  view  to  keeping  the  limited  store  of 
plant  food  at  his  disposal  near  the  surface 
where  it  would  do  most  good.  He  was 
successful.  The  theory  of  it  looked  good 
to  the  teachers  of  scientific  agriculture. 
All  through  this  country  the  gospel  of 
shallow  plowing  was  preached,  regardless 
of  local  circumstances.  One  celebrated 
teacher  of  agriculture  went  so  far  as  to  ad- 
vocate the  abolition  of  the  plow  altogether 
and  the  stirring  of  the  ground  by  cultiva- 
tion instead.  To-day  we  are  back  once 
more  to  the  old  practice  of  plowing  as 
deeply  as  the  land  will  stand.- 

Some  years  ago  science  began  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  problems  of  cattle  feeding.  It 
was  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  took  food 


to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  and  that  the 
more  heat  that  was  lost  from  the  body  the 
more  food  was  required  for  this  purpose. 
Hence,  it  was  reasoned,  we  must  have 
warm  stables.  And  so,  under  scientific 
guidance,  we  built  warm  stables  and  put 
double  glass  in  the  windows  and  blocked 
out  the  cold  in  every  possible  way  till 
along  came  an  experimentalist  and  fed  a 
bunch  of  steers  outside  in  the  winter  and 
proved  that  they  made  better  gains  than 
they  would  in  a  comfortable  stable.  And 
now  we  are  moving  back  again  to  the  cold, 
airy  stable;  perhaps  to  the  open  shed. 

And  so  on  we  might  enumerate  many 
more  examples  to  prove  that  while  science 
is  a  good  hand-maid  to  agriculture,  she  is 
a  bad  mistress.  The  professional  agricul- 
turist is  not  a  safe  guide  nor  a  good  teacher 
until  scientific  theories  are  seasoned  by 
experience. 

And  so  our  agricultural  colleges  would 
render  a  far  greater  service  to  farming  if, 
instead  of  sending  their  graduates  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  professional  agriculture,  they 
would  send  them  back  to  the  farm. 
There,  fully  equipped  with  scientific 
knowledge,  their  minds  alert  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  calling,  they  would  be  in 
a  position  to  work  out  practically  the 
problems  of  the  Canadian  farm  and  to 
evolve  a  system  of  farming  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  country.  They  should 
be  a  general  leaven  in  the  aggregate  in- 
telligence of  the  farming  community  and 
their  farms  should  be  object  lessons  to 
their   neighbors.     Later   on,   they   would 
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provide  the  best  possible  material  for  a 
staff  of  popular  instructors  in  improved- 
farming. 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  and  most 
important  duty  of  government  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion. The  agricultural  colleges  should  be 
enlarged  and  popularized.  It  was  a  bar- 
barous proposal  to  raise  the  fees  in  On- 
tario so  as  to  restrict  the  number  and 
make  it  fit  the  accommodation.  Enlarge 
the  accommodation,  lower  the  fees  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  and  do  all  possible  to 
attract  students  to  the  institution  and  so 
enthuse  them  with  zeal  for  their  calling 
that  short-course  and  graduate  alike  will 
go,  not  to  tell  other  men  how  to  farm,  but 
to  farm  themselves.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  is  toward  the  farm 
rather  than  away  from  it. 

The  Country  School. 

In  popularizing  the  agricultural  college 
it  may  be  necessary  to  alter  in  some  degree 
the  teaching  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion 
to  compare  the  school  system  of  Ontario 
to  a  ladder,  with  the  elementary  school 
as  the  lowest  rung  and  the  university  as 
the  top.  This  was  a  very  fair  comparison. 
Unfortunately  the  ladder  led  almost  in- 
variably toward  some  urban  occupation, 
and  this  directing  of  ideals  away  from  the 
farm  has  undoubtedly  played  some  part 
in  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  boy 
leaving  the  farm.  I  do  not  think  for  one 
moment  that  our  public  schools  or  out 
high  schools  should  be  turned  into  voca- 
tional training  schools.  They  should 
stand  for  education,  culture  and  not  for 
mere  preparation  for  earning  a  living. 
Still  less  do  I  think  that  any  instruction 
in  agriculture  worth  having  can  be  given 
in  our  rural  schools.  But  why  should  not 
these  schools  lead  to  the  agricultural  col- 
lege as  well  as  to  the  university  or  the 
medical  college?  Could  not  our  high 
schools  prepare  for  an  agricultural  college 
matriculation  with  a  special  course  of 
study  leading  up  to  it?  Could  not  some- 
thing more  be  done  in  the  public  schools, 
through  the  medium  of  nature-study  and 
school-gardening,  to  interest  the  mind  of 
childhood  in  the  world  of  nature  and  life 
on  the  farm? 


The  Indifferent  Farmer. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
another  side  of  the  question.  What  can 
the  government  do  to  educate  those  farm- 
ers who  will  never  see  an  agricultural  col- 
lege as  a  student?  How  can  these  be 
reached  and  instructed?  Clearly  they 
cannot  be  helped  by  more  lecturing. 
They  have  had  a  surfeit  of  that.  They 
have  been  preached  at  and  scolded  at  by 
farmers'  institute  lecturers  and  through 
the  columns  of  the  farming  papers  till 
they  are  inclined  to  resent  it.  The  Farm- 
ers' Institute  has  done  a  good  work  and 
will  continue  to  do  a  good  work  if  the 
right  sort  of  lecturers  are  employed — men 
who  have  made  a  success  of  their  own 
farm;  but  I  do  not  think  their  activity 
would  bear  much  extension.  There  is  a 
"terrible  sameness"  about  institute  meet- 
ings and  lectures  that  seems  to  be  unavoid- 
able but  which  certainly  would  not  bear 
too  frequent  repetition.  The  activity  of 
the  District  Representative  is  also  limited 
in  the  same  way.  The  farmers  do  not 
take  kindly  to  too  much  telling.  We  can- 
not revolutionize  agriculture  by  preach- 
ing. 

A  Business  as  Well  as  a  Science. 

Farming  is  a  business  as  well  as  a 
science.  Its  chief  object  after  all  is  to 
provide  a  living  for  those  engaging  in  it. 
The  great  question  in  regard  to  any  sug- 
gested improvement  is  "will  it  pay?"  If 
this  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
the  improvement  is  adopted,  if  not,  it  is 
rejected.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  sane 
and  wise  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  farm- 
ers and  it  should  not  be  discouraged,  but 
should  rather  be  used  to  aid  the  work  of 
agricultural  education.  Let  our  agricul- 
tural educationists  demonstrate  under  or- 
dinary farm  conditions  the  profitableness 
of  the  methods  they  advocate  and  they 
will  have  no  trouble  in  inducing  the  farm- 
ers to  take  them  up.  This  has  never  been 
done,  or  even  attempted,  so  far  as  I  know, 
except  for  a  comparatively  short  time 
some  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
had  partial  demonstrations  of  some  par- 
ticular crop,  but,  as  all  practical  farmers 
know,  such  a  demonstration  proves  very 
little  as  to  the  profit  of  any  particular 
method  when  applied  to  the  scheme  of 
the  whole  farm.    What  is  needed  is  a  more 
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complete  and  thorough  demonstration  of 
improved  methods  as  applied  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  farm.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion could  be  easily  provided. 

Is  the  D.  R.  a  Success f 

We  have  in  many  counties  of  Ontario 
District  Representatives  of  the  Depart- 
in  cut  of  Agriculture.  These  are  equipped 
with  an  office  which  a  very  few  of  the 
tanners  of  the  county  ever  see.  They  are 
also  attached  to  a  high  school,  where  they 
are  supposed  to  conduct  courses  in  agri- 
culture, which  very  few  attend.  They 
also  conduct  an  occasional  short  course  in 
stock  judging  or  orcharding  which  are 
generally  more  successful  in  reaching  the 
people  but  which  after  all  have  a  compara- 
tively small  effect  on  the  farms  of  the 
county.  For  the  rest,  they  are  left  to  find 
their  own  work,  which  is  as  a  consequence 
more  or  less  desultory  and  ineffective. 
Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
young  men  are  doing  good,  work,  but 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  their  work 
could  be  made  much  more  effective  than 
it  now  is. 

Let  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pur- 
chase a  farm  in  each  county,  representa- 
tive, so  far  as  may  be,  in  soil  and  size  of 
the  general  farms  of  the  district  surround- 
ing. This  should  if  possible  be  situated 
near  the  county  town  so  that  the  constant 
/  stream  of  people  from  all  over  the  county, 
many  of  them  farmers,  who  are  drawn 
there  constantly  in  the  administration  of 
the  county  affairs,  may  have  easy  access 
to  it.  Buildings  should  be  erected  and  it 
should  be  drained  and  fenced,  not  extrava- 
gantly, but  in  a  way  that  will  give  the 
highest  returns  as  a  business  investment. 
Stock  and  implements  should  be  provided 
with  the  same  idea  in  view.  Running 
capital  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
farm  should  be  provided  and  the  whole 
placed  on  a  sound  business  basis. 

On  these  farms,  as  managers,  should  be 
placed  the  District  Representatives  under 
the  supervision  of  an  experienced  Provin- 
cial SuDerintendent,  and  they  should  be 
expected  to  run  them  as  a  paying  business 


proposition,  not  as  experimental  farms. 
They  should  demonstrate  to  the  people  of 
the  district  that,  under  their  own  condi- 
tions, producing  the  same  stuff  and  find- 
ing sale  for  it  in  the  same  markets,  scien- 
tific farming  pays ;  that  after,  paying  in- 
terest on  investment,  wages  and  something 
for  management,  some  profit  will  be  left 
to  the  farmer  under  these  conditions. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  make  such  farms  pay,  because 
everything  must  be  left  to  hired  help. 
Granted  that  there  is  something  in  this 
objection,  these  farms  would  have  a  com- 
pensating advantage  in  being  provided 
with  plenty  of  capital,  lack  of  which  seri- 
ously hampers  the  majority  of  the  farm- 
ers. It  should  be  perfectly  feasible  for 
such  farms  to  be  run  as  paying  proposi- 
tions when  we  consider  that  in  running 
them  the  government  would  have  the  very 
latest  expert  knowledge  at  its  disposal.  If 
such  a  proposition  cannot  be  carried 
through  our  whole  system  of  agricultural 
education  falls  down.  To  slightly  alter  a 
well  known  text  "then  is  your  preaching 
vain,  and  our  faith  also  is  vain." 

What  a  hold  such  an  undertaking 
would  give  the  District  Representative  on 
the  farmers  of  his  district.  In  every  local 
paper  throughout  the  county  monthly 
accounts  of  the  operations  of  the  farm 
could  be  published  and  would  be  read  with 
keen  interest.  A  yearly  statement  of 
financial  returns  would  be  of  the  intensest 
interest  to  everyone  in  the  county.  If 
this  statement  was  satisfactory  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  hearers  where- 
ever  the  representative  chose  to  explain 
his  methods.  If  not  satisfactory  it  would 
at  least  show  that  the  failure  to  make  the 
farms  of  the  county  pay  was  not  wholly 
due  to  the  stupidity  of  the  farmers. 

For  twenty  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  standing  up  to  its 
knees  in  the  water  conducting  a  swim- 
ming class.  It  can  show  some  good  re- 
sults. But  the  time  has  now  come  when 
it  should  show  us  how  to  swim,  should 
plunge  in  boldly  beyond  its  depth  and 
demonstrate  the  correctness  of  its  teaching. 
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By  W.  HASTINGS  WEBLING 


THERE  were  only  three  of  us  in  the- 
club  at  the  time,  bachelors  all,  and 
we  sat  around  the  blazing  fire  in 
the  cozy  little  smoke  room,  making  the 
best  of  things  as  we  found  them,  hoping 
that  soon  some  decent  fellow  would  drop 
in  to  make  a  fourth  for  a  rubber  of  "auc- 
tion bridge." 

"Listen  to  that  rain,  would  you?"  said 
Martin  McRaye,  looking  apprehensively 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  rattling  windows. 
"Bet  we  won't  get  a  fourth  to-night!" 

''Oh,  someone  will  be  dropping  in 
soon,"  remarked  Fred  Bowers,  who  is  a 
bit  of  an  optimist. 

"Hope  so,"  said  I,  fervently.  "It's  just 
the  night  for  a  game — nothing  like  a 
little  'bridge'  to  pass  the  time  and  take 
your  mind  off  one's  troubles,  imaginary 
or  otherwise." 

"Blamed  little  imagination  about  our 
troubles,"  exclaimed  Martin  dolorously. 
"A  few  months  ago  we  were  all  booked  for 
the  millionaire  class,  ridiculously  sanguine 
and  financially  solvent,  but  where  do  we 
stand  to-night?  We're  up  against  it! 
We've  all  pledged  ourselves  to  a  good  deal 
more  than  we  can  afford  and  practically 
every  dollar  we  possess  is  in  the  'Little 
Lizzie,'  and  so  far  as  I  can  figure  it  out, 
they  will  remain  there;  we'll  never  see 
them  again." 

"Curses  on  all  mines!"  I  muttered  vin- 
dictively, for  was  not  I  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  Martin  and  Freddy? 

"No  use  cussing  the  'Little  Lizzie,'  " 
observed  Fred  reflectively,  "but  if  I  could 
have  just  one  little  go  at  thM  smooth- 
tongued fakir  that  sold  us  that  quarter 
interest,  I'd — I'd  slap  his  wrist  real  hard. 
Why,  hang  it,  he  swore  there  was  enough 
gold  actually  in  sight  to  pay  off  our  orig- 
inal investment  in  six  months.  That's 
over  a  year  ago." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Martin,  "and  he  told 
me  there  would  be  gold  taken  out  of  that 
mine  when  my  children  were  grey 
headed." 


"Guess  he  put  one  over  on  you  there, 
Martin,  you  darned  old  bachelor,"  said  I. 
"Give  him  quite  a  time  limit  to  make 
good  in,  or  get  out — eh?" 

"Yes,  by  jove!"  continued  Martin,  ig- 
noring my  remark,  "and  then,  by  the 
gods  of  war,  in  less  than  six  months  he 
was  calling  on  us  for  more  money — more 
money  from  us,  after  all  he  promised!" 
Martin's  voice  rose  to  almost  a  shriek. 

"Well,"  observed  Fred,  judicially, 
"we've  talked  all  this  over  before,  but 
little  good  it  does.  It  won't  get  our  money 
back  or  pay  that  last  note  coming  due 
next  month.  The  question  is,  do  we  want 
to  raise  some  more  money  in  some  way  to 
buck  our  luck?" 

"Not  on  your  sweet,  innocent  life," 
exclaimed  Martin  with  finality,  "not  for 
mine!  I'll  see  Mr.  James  J.  Jorkins  in 
Jericho  before  he  gets  another  dollar  out 
of  me." 

"Same  here,"  I  hastened  to  agree.  "I'm 
beautifully  broke  to  the  world,  and  it  will 
keep  little  Willie  busy  meeting  his  share 
of  that  note.  Besides  it's  foolish  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad.  I  vote  we  just 
bid  Mr.  Jorkins  and  his  'Little  Lizzie'  a 
fond,  but  final  farewell." 

"Never  cared  for  that  man  Jorkins  any- 
way," muttered  Martin,  "don't  like  the 
way  he  caressed  my  hand  and  patted  me 
on  the  shoulder.  Besides,  he  wouldn't 
drink  and  never  smoked  in  his  life.  That 
alone  should  have  been  sufficient  warn- 
ing." 

"Say,  fellows,"  exclaimed  Fred,  sud- 
denly taken  with  an  idea,  "we  haven't  the 
time  or  money  to  waste  over  a  sideline 
like  this.  Let's  appoint  a  committee  of 
one  to  sell  our  stock  and  get  out  of  this 
mess.  I  propose  Huskiegh  here  be  given 
the  whole  bunch  to  dispose  of  to  the  best 
advantage,  he  to  receive  ten  per  cent,  com- 
mission and  entertaining  expenses." 

"Not  on  your — "  I  started  to  object, 
when  Martin  took  the  floor  and  expressed 
his  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  mo- 
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tion,  with  one  amendment,  namely,  that 
Huskeigh  should  have  twenty-five  per 
cent,  selling  commission  and  pay  his  own 
entertaining  expenses.  It  might  be  more 
satisfactory  all  round  and  possibly  more 
profitable  to  the  concern  as  a  whole. 

In  this  Fred  immediately  concurred 
and  concluding  the  matter  settled,  prompt- 
ly pushed  the  button  and  told  the  steward 
to  take  our  orders. 

We  ordered  the  usual  and  Radnor, 
while  Martin,  fired  by  example,  bought 
the  cigars. 

Nevertheless,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
suggest  that  whereas  I  considered  Fred'? 
idea  to  be  excellent  in  many  ways,  and 
personally  speaking,  I  should  only  be  too 
delighted  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist 
in  the  undertaking,  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  Fred  himself  was  a  far  better 
qualified  man  to  undertake  the  delicate 
operation  of  unloading  our  stock  on  the 
innocent  public,  especially  as  he  travelled 
more  than  I  did  and  that  alone  would 
doubtless  commend  itself  to  their  saga- 
city, when  they  reflected  that  should  by 
any  chance  "Little  Lizzie"  prove  a  failure, 
it  would  be  less  embarrassing  to  us  all  to 
have  the  stock  held  by  people  from  a  dis- 
tance^— greater  the  distance  the  better. 

Fred's  strenuous  objections  were  here 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  tall,  fair 
complexioned  young  man,  who  stooped 
slightly,  wore  glasses  over  a  prominent 
nose  and  smiled  on  us  with  suspiciously 
mild  blue  eyes. 

"Rotten  night — what!"  he  exclaimed, 
lighting  a  cigarette.  "Silly  rotter  to  come 
out  a  night  like  this,  but  beastly  slow  in 
the  hotel — couldn't  stand  it,  really,  you 
know.    Have  a  drink?    Good!" 

Rickaby,  or  to  give  his  full  name,  Rob- 
ert Horace  Fitzclarence  Rickaby,  had 
blown  into  our  burg  from  the  Old  Coun- 
try a  few  days  since,  with  a  letter  to  old 
Moulton  of  the  British  Bank,  but  Moul- 
ton  was  away  from  home  at  the  time  and 
Bellhouse,  the  accountant,  had  put  him 
up  at  the  club,  introduced  him  to  a  few 
of  the  fellows,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Rick,  as  we  soon  learned  to  call  him, 
was  a  good-natured  easy-going  sort  of 
chap,  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  but 
money  and  didn't  mind  spending  it.  He 
played  a  rotten  game  of  bridge,  but 
usually   held   wonderful   cards,    or   some- 


thing, for  he  won  our  money  with  pain- 
ful regularity. 

However,  we  welcomed  his  advent  on 
this  occasion  with  unusual  warmth,  for 
we  wanted  a  game  badly  and  Rick  was 
better  than  no  one  at  all.  So  we  grouped 
round  the  card  table  and  were  soon  play- 
ing the  game.  We  pivoted  and,  as  usual, 
when  it  came  to  settle  up,  Rick  received 
from  every  one. 

We  congratulated  him  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  for  after  all,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  sore  at  losing  to  such  a  dub  as 
Rick.  It  seemed  to  us,  poorer  the  player, 
greater  the  luck — a  sort  of  law  of  divine 
compensation,  very  nice  for  him,  but 
deuced  hard  for  us. 

As  we  returned  to  the  smoke  room  for 
a  final,  I  heard  Martin  whisper,  "What's 
the  matter  with  giving  Rick  a  chance  on 
'Little  Lizzie?'  With  his  luck  he  might  do 
anything." 

"Eh,  what?"  said  Rick,  whose  hearing 
at  least  was  not  dull.  "Who  is  the  gal,  do 
I  know  her?  Is  she  what  you  call  a 
peach?" 

"She  isn't  a  girl,"  I  explained,  "it's  a 
gold  mine  we're  interested  in  in  Porcu- 
pine." 

"My  word !  That's  awfully  funny ;  you 
know  I  leave  to-morrow  for  Porcupine 
and  may  pick  up  something  there  myself. 
Must  be  awfully  jolly  to  own  a  gold  mine, 
what?" 

"It  is,"  we  agreed  with  forced  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Do  you  own  it  between  you?"  he  en- 
quired with  evident  interest. 

"No,"  I  replied,  "we  only  own  a  third 
share,  but  understood  on  the  word  of  the 
original  discoverer  and  promoter  of  the 
mine,  one  Jorkins,  that  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful proposition,  a  regular  mountain  of  the 
precious  metal — in  fact,  there  were  mil- 
lions in  it,  just  waiting  to  be  picked  up." 

"By  jove,  just  the  sort  of  game  I'm 
keen  for." 

"It's  a  little  difficult  to  secure  stock,"  I 
continued  to  explain,  while  the  other 
fellows  smoked  nervously  and  signalled 
encouragement.  "You  see,  it's  a  sort  of 
close  corporation ;  the  shares  have  never 
been  on  the  market,  the  thing  was  too 
good  to  lose ;  we  didn't  want  anybody  else 
in.  Mr.  Jorkins,  who  owns  the  balance 
of  the  stock,  was  very  decided  about  this. 
However,  if  you  are  going  to  Porcupine, 
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you  can  see  him  at  the  mine  and  you  can 
look  the  proposition  over.  Can't  he,  Mar- 
tin?" This  to  give  Martin  a  chance.  I 
was  tiring  in  my  stride. 

"Sure  thing,"  conceded  Martin,  with 
alacrity.  "I'll  write  to  Jorkins  to-morrow. 
I'm  sure  he'll  look  after  you  in  great 
shape.  Smart  man,  Jorkins — been  min- 
ing all  his  life." 

"Thanks,  awfully,"  said  Rick  gravely; 
"awfully  good  of  you  fellows.  I'll  look 
him  up  as  soon  as  I  arrive." 

We  escorted  Rick  to  his  hotel  and  as 
we  walked  homeward  we  asked  Martin 
what  his  game  was,  why  not  sell  him  our 
stock  and  not  bother  with  Jorkins? 

"Nit,"  said  Martin  succinctly,  "better 
leave  it  to  Jorkins — he'll  treat  us  right  if 
the  thing  goes  through.  Besides,  if  Rick 
is  going  up  there,  he'll  get  a  run  for  his 
money;  of  course  he'll  get  stung  anyway, 
and  why  shouldn't  we  get  a  bit  out  of  it? 
I  believe  in  home  missions." 

Some  time  elapsed  after  the  events  just 
recorded  when  one  morning    the    phone 
rang  violently.     I  answered  it. 
m  "Well,  who  is  it?     Oh,  that  you  Mar- 
tin?   What  is  it,  a  fire  or  a  funeral?" 

"Come  over  to  the  office  at  once,"  snaps 
back  Martin  excitedly.  "Got  an  import- 
ant message  from  Jorkins.  Just  phoned 
Fred;  he'll  be  here  right  away." 

Before  I  had  a  chance  to  make  further 
inquiries  Martin  had  hung  up  the  phone. 
I  hastily  snatched  my  hat  and  cloak  and 
beat  it  for  his  office,  but  Fred  was  there 
before  me.  Martin  ushered  us  into  his 
private  office  and  carefully  closed  the 
door. 

With  an  air  of  importance  he  cleared 
his  throat  and  deliberately  unfolded  a 
night  telegram. 

"This  message,"  said  he,  in  impressive 
tones,  "reached    me    this    morning    and 
reads  as  follows: 
"Martin  McRaye, 
Plowton,  Ont. 

Wire  immediately  if  you  are  prepared 
to  grant  me  ten  days  option  on  your 
shares  in  the  'Little  Lizzie'  at  original 
cost,  plus  six  per  cent,  interest  from  time 
of  purchase.  Am  going  to  get  from  un- 
der and  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  'Little 
Lizzie'  shows  good  values  but  fear  cost  of 
mining  prohibitive  on  small  capital. 
Thanks  for  Rickaby.     He's  a  cinch. 

John  J.   Jorkins." 


"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Martin  solemn- 
ly, with  the  air  of  a  King's  Counsel  ad- 
dressing the  jury  in  a  murder  case,  "it's 
for  you  to  decide.  We  have  had  a  lesson 
and  the  experience  may  do  us  no  harm, 
indeed  it  may  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
us  in  after  years.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
perience, unlike  most  others,  is  not  going 
to  cost  us  anything.  We  went  into  this 
thing  with  a  reckless  disregard,  possibly 
carried  away  by  the  contagious  enthusi- 
asm and  inspiring  eloquence  of  our  friend 
Jorkins.  Results  might  have  been  disas- 
trous, but  here  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  what  our  friend  advises,  get  from 
under.  Gentlemen,  what  are  your 
wishes?" 

"Why,  there's  nothing  to  it,"  exclaim- 
ed Fred.  "Give  him  the  option  and  pray 
to  Heaven  that  he  doesn't  fall  dead  in 
the  meantime." 

"Righto!"  said  I.  "By  jove,  if  I  ever 
get  my  hand  on  those  giddy  simoleons 
once  more,  it's  me  for  the  little  savings 
bank  and  four  honest  per  cent,  per 
annual." 

"Per-haps,"  observed  Fred  ironically. 
"But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Martin,  get  that 
wire  off  quick  and  put  in  a  postscript  to 
keep  Rick  under  lock  and  key  till  the 
deal's  closed." 

Needless  to  say,  for  the  next  few  days 
we  lived  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
alternating  between  hope  and  fear.  No 
further  word  came  from  Jorkins  and  so 
it  continued  till  the  morning  of  the  tenth 
day. 

I  met  Fred  on  the  street  that  morning: 
he  was  looking  pale  and  nervous.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  he  would  hate  to 
feel  as  badly  as  I  looked.  I  think  he  did. 
only  worse. 

"No  word,  I  suppose?" 

"No,"   he  replied   gloomily,    "the   op-  ' 
•  lion's  up  in  an  hour;  looks  as  if  there 
was  nothing  doing.    Let's  go  over  and  see 
Martin." 

Martin  saw  us  coming  and  waved  to  us 
wildly  from  his  door.    We  simply  rushed 
and  followed  him  excitedly  into  his  pri-. 
vate  office. 

"What  news?"  we  cried  in  one  voice. 
"What's  the  verdict?" 

"The  best!"  replied  Martin,  almost  out 
of  breath.  "Just  got  a  wire  and  been 
phoning  you  for  the  last  five  minutes... 
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It's  a  go!  Jorkins  has  sold  to  poor  old 
Kick  and  wired  the  cash  to  our  bank." 

"Hurrah!"  we  shouted  in  glee.  "Now 
all  we've  got  to  do  is  to  endorse  the  certifi- 
cates in  blank,  divide  the  spoils  and  finish 
up  the  day  with  a  bang  up  feed  at  the 
club.    Are  you  on?" 

"We  aje,"  we  chorused  back.  Any  old 
lime  either  of  us  would  miss  an  excuse  for 
an  opportunity  of  this  description  meant 
one  of  us  must  be  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
health. 

The  necessary  details  were  concluded 
to  our  complete  satisfaction  and  we  rang 
up  Harry  Rocksure  to  make  a  fourth. 
You  bet  we  had  a  great  old  time. 

Of  course  we  felt  a  little  guilty  about 
Rick,  but  we  argued  he  went  in  with  his 
eyes  open  and  would  have  a  good  run  for 
his  money.  In  fact,  we  drank  his  health 
and  hoped  he  would  make  a  million.  The 
toast  was  honored  with  subtle  enjoyment, 
and  we  all  laughed  heartily,  even  H.  C, 
when  we  explained  the  joke  to  him. 

But  he  who  laughs  last  laughs  best. 
Two  days  later  Fred  came  rushing  into 
my  office  with  a  tragic  look  on  his  face 
and  a  morning  paper  in  his  hand,  say- 
ing, "For  the  love  of  Mike,  Husk,  have 
you  seen  this?" 

Then  and  there  I  read  the  following 
press  despatch,  a  regular  headliner.  It 
reported  the  important  sale  of  several 
Porcupine  properties  to  a  wealthy  English 
syndicate.  Among  the  properties  acquir- 
ed  was   the  extremely    promising    "Little 


Lizzie"  mine,  controlled  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Jorkins  for  $500,000,  etc.  The  whole 
negotiations  were  most  successfully  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Robert  Rickaby  of  Lon- 
don, England,  son  of  Sir  Horace  Ricka- 
by, Bart.,  of  the  well  known  financial 
firm  of  Rickaby,  Dean  and  Rickaby. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that?" 
I  cried,  simply  aghast.  "Have  you  told 
Martin?" 

"No,"  said  Fred,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
in  a  state  bordering  on  mental  collapse. 

"Let  me,"  said  I,  making  for  the  phone. 
"Next  best  thing  to  receiving  good  news 
is  relating  bad." 

"That  you,  Martin?  Say,  have  you 
heard  the  news?  No?  Well,  here  it  is," 
and  I  read  the  item  slowly  and  distinctly 
so  that  dear  old  Martin  wouldn't  miss  a 
point.  He  hates  to  miss  anything  any- 
way, being  Scotch. 

"What  did  he  say?"  said  Fred  with 
curious  interest,  noting  the  strange  ex- 
pression on  my  face. 

"I  shall  never  tell,"  I  replied  solemnly, 
"but  it  was  a  revelation." 

I  might  add  in  conclusion  the  incident 
of  the  Little  Lizzie  is  now  tabooed  be- 
tween us  by  mutual  consent  and  further- 
more, it  is  not  considered  advisable  for 
others  to  broach  the  subject  if  they  are 
desirous  of  retaining  our  goodwill  and 
friendship,  no  sir. 

As  to  James  J.  Jorkins — oh,  well. 
what's  the  use? 
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It  is  the  quiet  worker  that  succeeds.  No 
one  can  do  his  best,  or  even  do  well,  in 
the  midst  of  badinage 'or  worry  or  nag- 
ging. Therefore,  if  you  work,  work  as 
cheerily  as  you  can.  If  you  do  not  work 
do  not  put  even  a  straw  in  the  way  of 
others.  There  are  rocks  and  pebbles  and 
holes  and  plenty  of  obstructions.  It  is  the 
pleasant  word,  the  hearty  word,  that  helps. 


HOW  WILD   THINGS   LIVE  THEIR  LIVES 

CAMERA    HUNTING    AMONG    THE    BIRDS    AND    ANIMALS    OF    ALGON- 
QUIN   NATIONAL    PARK    IN    NORTHERN    ONTARIO 


By  ARCHIE  P.  McKISHNIE 

The  Spring  is  pre-eminently  the  season  for  nature  study.  With  its 
advent,  lovers  of  outdoor  life  hear  the  call  to  action,  and  feel  the  lure  of 
the  broad  fields,  the  thick  ivoools  and  the  rippling  lake.  Particularly 
timely,  therefore,  is  this  article  on  "How  Our  Wild  Things  Live  Their 
Lives,"  written  by  one  who  has  just  returned  from  Algonquin  National 
Park,  where  he  spent  considerable  time  in  studying  the  wild  things  of 
the  woods.  Some  of  the  photographs  illustrating  the  article  ivere  secured 
not  only  at  much  expense,  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty;  hours,  and 
sometimes  days,  being  required  to  secure  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  taking  of  the  pictures.  In  the  article  itself,  several  unique  features 
arc  presented  regarding  our  Canadian  animals — features  which  are  en- 
tirely new,  in  addition  to  being  intensely  interesting  to  all  lovers  of 
animal  life. 


UP  north  in  that  vast  wild  known  as 
the    Ontario    Highlands,    rests  the 
big      playground      and      roaming- 
ground  of  the  wood  and  water  denizens; 
one    million    acres    of    little    lakes    and 
shaggy  uplands  about  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  placed  a  protecting  arm  and  to 
its  wild  things  granted  immunity.     The 
place  is  called  Algonquin  National  Park. 
Throughout     this    wilderness,     all     year 
round,  roam     vigilant     Rangers,     whose 
part  is  to  see  that  the  law  is  lived  up  to 
and  that  the  wild  things  are  not  molest- 
ed by  the  hunter  or  poacher.      The  trails 
which  these    men    follow    are    long    and 
arduous    trails.      Some    of  the    Rangers 
drift  back  to  civilization   twice,   perhaps 
three  times  a  year.     Others  keep  to  the 
trails  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end,  seldom 
glimpsing   at  a   hu- 
man     face      during 
their     sojourn,     sel- 
dom  hearing   a    hu- 
man voice,  still  seem- 
ingly   content    with 
what      they      derive 
from  the  great  Free- 
masonry of  their  en- 
vironment.    Most  of 
these    Rangers   have 
chosen     their     voca- 
tion for    a    purpose. 

THE  CANADIAN  OTTER 


Many  of  them  are  men  of  education 
and  refinement.  One,  with  whom  1 
trekked  the  snow-trails  of  his  solitude, 
was  a  doctor  who  had  lost  his  health  in  a 
smoky  city  and  who,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, had  "come  home  to  stay."  His 
youth  had  been  spent  in  the  forest-lands 
of  Maine.  To-day  his  eye  is  clear,  his 
blood  clean,  and  his  muscles  hard  as  iron. 
Another  Ranger,  I  learned,  was  a  botan- 
ist ;  and  I  scarcely  think  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  find  one  of  them  to  whom  the  mys- 
teries and  solitudes  of  the  forest  do  not 
strongly  appeal. 

In  this  great  wilderness  of  wood  and 
water  is  to  be  found  every  variety  of 
northern  animal  and  bird,  and  here  the 
lover  of  wild  things  may  study  them  to 
his  heart's  content' — 
provided  he  knows 
how.  For  the  world 
of  the  untamed  is 
not  a  zoo,  into  which 
the  hunter  with  the 
camera  and  pamph- 
let may  step  and 
calmly  take  his 
pleasure;  this  fact  is 
borne  home  to  the 
novice  after  many 
ineffectual  attempts 
to  procure  photo- 
graphs of  those  shy 
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ARCTIC    SNOWY    OWL. 

birds  and  animals  that  have  a  knack 
of  appearing  so  suddenly  and  dis- 
appearing more  suddenly  still.  It 
takes  more  than  one  season  in  the 
woods  to  teach  one  the  art  of  proper 
observation.  It  requires  infinite  patience 
and  much  self-denial  to  learn  a  great  deal 
about  the  shy,  elusive  wild  things  to 
whom  Nature  has  accorded  such  match- 
less intuition  and  cunning. 

The  Spring  Awakening. 

As  to  the  best  season  in  which  to  study 
bird    and    animal    life,    opinions    differ. 
Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  climatic 
and    other    conditions. 
Spring  is  invariably  the 
nature  student's  favor- 
ite season  for  the  work. 

To  him  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  wood-trails 
of  many  shaglands  and 
to  whom  the  denizens 
of  forest  and  stream 
have  appealed  most 
strongly,  there  is  some- 
thing  indescribably 
beautiful  about  the 
great  and  mystic  draw- 
ing together  of  the 
kinds,  when  the  forest 
aisles  are  greening  and 
the  white  lakes  are  wak- 
ing. All  about  is  life 
and  sound.  The  tiniest 
morsel     of     animation 


seems  to  fit  harmoni- 
ously with  the  perfect 
whole.  A  chic-a-dee 
Hits  from  sapling  to 
sapling,  a  feathered 
atom  no  longer  than  a 
butterfly,  his  little  soul 
alive  and  his  throat 
swelling  as  he  calls. 
From  a  far  valley 
comes  an  answering 
note  and  he  darts  away. 
A  striped  chipmunk, 
feathery  tail  erect, 
shoots  from  stump  hol- 
low to  log  and  sits  up 
to  blink  at  a  mossy 
patch  on  which  rests  a 
coverlet  of  strained  sun- 
light. He  leaps  for  it, 
digs  his  little  claws 
into  it  in  ecstasy;  bathes  in  the  yel- 
low lake  of  warmth.  Then  he  bounds 
away  towards  a  sound,  inaudible  to  us, 
which  his  watchful  ears  have  caught. 

'Tis  the  mating  season  of  the  wild 
things.  The  woods  are  full  of  dank, 
sweet  smells  of  doty  wood,  damp  leaves, 
and  spicy  pine  needles. 

A  wee  tree-mouse,  round  ears  protrud- 
ed inquiringly,  and  long  whiskers  a-trem- 
ble,  peers  out  of  the  doorway  of  her  win- 
ter home.  Just  above  her  dozes  her  old 
enemy,  the  screech-owl.  She  knows  he 
is  there,  but  she  knows  also  that  in  the 
daytime    she   has   nothing   to   fear   from 
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him.  She  creeps  out  carefully,  watch- 
fully, and  scampers  across  the  damp, 
warming  earth.  By  and  by  she  returns 
to  her  home  in  the  tree-trunk.  In  her 
mouth  she  carries  a  bunch  of  soft  dried 
grass. 

Deeper  into  the  woodland,  a  ruffled 
grouse  stands  motionless  and  erect,  her 
brown  body  showing  in  marked  contrast 
against  a  charred,  fire-licked  stubble  of 
trees.  Throughout  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn  she   held   to   the  brushland   whose 


mastery;  then  the  victor  will  take  the 
brown,  waiting  bird  for  mate.  These 
battles  for  the  possession  of  a  mate  are 
common  enough  among  the  feathered 
and  furry  creatures  of  tangle  and  water. 
Frequently,  particularly  among  the  small- 
er animals,  the  fight  is  to  the  death; 
while  many  of  the  larger  ones,  such  as 
the  bull-moose,  dog-wolf,  and  buck-deer, 
frequently  succumb  to  the  wounds  re- 
ceived in  fierce  battle  with  their  sex  and 
kind. 
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YOUNG  POXES  AT  MOUTH  OF  THEIR  CAVE. 


grey  shoots  blended  so  well  with  her 
markings  of  grey  and  brown.  JNow,  as 
though  anxious  to  be  seen,  she  stands  be- 
side a  blackened  stump,  neck  stretched 
and  ears  and  eyes  alert. 

Fighting  for  a  Mate. 

Just  a  little  way  beyond  her  two  cock- 
grouse  are  contesting  her  ownership. 
They  stand  facing  each  other,  heads  low 
and  necks  vibrant  with  anger.  They  will 
fight  until  one   or  the  other  proves  his 


Others  of  the  animals  seem  to  find  the 
choosing  of  a  mate  an  easy  task  and  one 
requiring  little  or  no  proof  of  superiority. 
The  muskrat,  that  industrious  little 
roamer  of  the  marshlands,  seldom  fights 
with  his  neighbor  or  disputes  his  claim. 
Possessed  of  an  easy,  tranquil  nature  it 
seems  that  he  would  prefer  remaining  a 
bachelor  to  fighting  for  a  mate.  Nature 
would  seem  to  have  robbed  him  of  all 
ferocity  and  to  have  implanted  it  in  the 
bosom  of  the  female;  for  she  will  fight 
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from  the  time  she  begins  bossing  the 
building  of  their  round  rush  home  until 
her  young,  ten  in  number,  are  born  and 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The   beaver,   a  kingly   relative   of  the 
rmiskrat,  many  times  removed,  seems  al- 


alia t  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  learn  in 
a  single  day  what  another  may  fail  to 
learn  in  a  lifetime  concerning  a  certain 
animal,  but  even  the  most  careless  ob- 
server cannot  fail  to  discover  that  wild 
things  are  endowed  with  greater  or  lesser 


AMERICAN  OSPREYS. 


so  to  possess  his  small  cousin's  peaceable 
disposition  and  kindly  nature.  I  have 
watched  these  animals  at  all  seasons  and 
T  cannot  say  that  I  think  their  wonderful 
powers  of  reasoning  or  their  marvellous 
instinct  have  been  at  all  overrated — some- 
thing I  cannot  conscientiously  say  of 
many  of  the  other  animals  and  birds 
with  which  I  have  had  a  long  and  happy 
acquaintance. 

Some  Erroneous  Impressions. 

Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  criti- 
cise the  writers  of  what  are  called  Nature- 
Stories,  I  cannot  in  justice  to  my  little 
friends  pass  over  certain  erroneous  im- 
pressions that  have  been  given  regarding 
these  industrious  animals.     Some  natur- 


degrees  of  intelligence  and  cunning,  and 
that  in  a  family  of  animals  is  always  to 
be  found  one  of  cleverness  superior  to 
that  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  mas- 
ter architect  of  a  beaver  colony  is  not  al- 
ways the  largest  and  strongest  beaver, 
either.  He  may  even  be  a  stunted  mem- 
ber possessing  no  exterior  qualities  to 
commend  him,  but  with  a  wisdom  far 
superior  to  that  of  his  subjects  and  a 
power  of  generalship  that  is  Napoleonic. 
He  directs  because  he  was  born  for  that 
purpose. 

The  industrious  little  citizens  of  Beav- 
ertown  do  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
use  the  tail  as  a  trowel  in  building  oper- 
ations; their  two  forepaws  do  the  work 
instead,   and   when   swimming  the   fore- 
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feet  are  seldom  used  at  all.  Neither  does 
the  male  member  of  that  marvelous  home 
of  tooth-cut  logs  and  twigs,  standing 
dome-like  above  the  deep  water  behind 
the  dam,  control  and  direct  his  house- 
hold. On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  might- 
ily submissive  and  hen-pecked  individual 
indeed.  He  hews  and  carries  for  Mrs. 
Beaver,  keeps  well  to  his  own  apartment 
of  the  home,  and  is  occasionally  allowed 
to  see— NOT  TOUCH— those  wee  fat 
babies,  from  two  to  six  in  number  usu- 
ally, which  the  fond  mother  suckles  and 
cares  for  so  affectionately. 

Deeper  into  the  tangle  where  the  swift 
streams  glide  and  whirl  beneath  a  cano- 
py of  over-reaching  trees,  and  where  the 
daylight  is  strained  to  a  blue  whiteness 
resembling   twilight,    one    may,    by    long 


penetrable  nook  of  the  denser  gloom.  For- 
tunate indeed  is  he  who  has  witnessed 
this  fond  mother  training  her  kittens  to 
swim  and  dive  and  catch  the  darting  fish 
of  the  tiny  bays  always  close  to  her  den. 

Further  into  the  darkness  the  mother 
mink  has  her  five  blind  babies  hidden, 
far  in  a  crevice  beneath  a  great  tree-root, 
fearfully  gurading  them  and  venturing 
forth  along  the  shores  or  in  the  waters  in 
search  of  frogs  or  clams  but  seldom,  for 
fear  the  mate,  from  whom  she  hides,  will 
spy  out  her  habitation  and  put  an  end  to 
her  kittens  in  her  absence. 

Down  the  stream  comes  swimming  an- 
.other  little  animal.  She  is  about  two 
feet  long  from  the  tip  of  her  lifted 
nose  to  the  end  of  her  tail,  fringed  with 
long,  black  guard-hairs.     When  she  lifts 


A  LARGE  CANADIAN  LYNX. 


and  patient  perseverance,  see  others  of 
these  wilder  and  shyer  water  animals  at 
home.  The  fat  otter,  whose  disposition, 
compared  with  other  inhabitants  of  the 
shadowed  streams,  is  happy  and  care- free, 
has  her  home  hidden  away  in  some  im- 


herself  to  a  sunken  log  her  soft  steel-grey 
fore-part  glistens  in  the  sunlight.  Her 
sloping  body  terminates  in  a  rich  brown. 
Between  her  white  teeth  she  holds  a  still 
struggling  frog.  This  is  the  "fisher,"  one 
of  the    fiercest   little    fighters   among  the 
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smaller  fur-bearing  animals.  Like  the 
mink,  she  has  securely  secreted  her  four 
babies  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  un- 
natural father. 

Far  down  where  the  forest  growth  is 
thickest  and  where  the  stream  narrows  to 
spraying  swiftness  between  high  bould- 
ers, on  the  shore  of  a  white-capped  eddy 
stands  another  animal,  a  little  smaller 
than  the  fisher.  Her  den  is  in  a  deep  cre- 
vice of  the  rock  close  beside  her.  This  is 
the  martin,  one  of  the  shyest  little  rod- 
ents of  all  the  wild  bushland.     She  is  a 


may  find  much  to  see,  much  to  wonder 
over,  much  worth  while  among  the  water- 
animals.  When  spring  is  gone  and  the 
verdure  of  tree  and  bush  has  broken  into 
fuller  bloom,  the  naturalist  will  experi- 
ence greater  difficulty  in  his  search  of  the 
wild.  Only  on  the  more  sparsely-wood- 
ed uplands  will  he  be  able  to  follow  the 
lives  and  habits,  in  a  small  measure,  of 
those  shy  denizens  of  the  forest. 

High  above,  on  the  branch  of  some 
giant  tree,  he  may  mark  the  nest  of  the 
great  eagles,   a   dark   blotch   against  the 
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beautiful  little  animal,  the  color  of  her 
fur  being  a  commingling  of  light  canary, 
orange,  and  light  and  dark  brown,  deep- 
ening to  almost  black  in  places.  Her 
hair  is  extremely  soft  and  full,  the  guard- 
hairs  being  long  and  very  glossy.  In  her 
mouth  she  holds  a  wee  three-days'-old 
baby.  She  is  moving  her  family  to  an- 
other hiding  place  much  as  a  cat  moves 
her  kittens  when  she  fancies  danger 
threatens. 

And  so  all    down    the  lake  and  water 
chain  of  that  deep  Algonquin  wood  one 


faint  green  of  springing  leaf.  Beside  it 
peering  down  at  him  and  occasionally 
sending  him  a  screech  of  derision,  sit  th< 
great  birds,  master  and  mistress  of  th< 
boundless,  cloud-flecked  air-lanes.  _ 

Perhaps,  if  he  possess  his  soul  in  infinit 
patience,  he  may,  by  selecting  some  spo 
along  white  waterway,  be  rewarded  by  i 
glimpse  of  a  timid  doe  and  her  fawn,o 
by  following  that  stream  down  to  a  poin 
where  the  waters  widen  and  grow  sluggish 
he  may  see  a  young  fox  litter  issue  fror 
a  hole  in  the  embankment,  to  furtive! 
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creep  into  a  neighboring  thicket,  there  to 
play  and  roll  and  bite — for  all  the  world 
like  happy  puppies.  Or,  through  great 
good  fortune,  he  may  see  that  wise  wild 
stalker  of  the  shadows,  the  lynx,  sprawl- 
ing on   the   moss,   his  vigilance  for  the 


of  art,  much  of  patience,  and  a  world  of 
love  and  sympathy  for  the  little  friends 
we  would  know  the  better. 

But  to  one  who  has  known  the  wooded 
realm  in  all  its  seasons  and  has  studied 
the  birds  and  animals  in  mating  time  and 
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moment  relaxed,  after  the  appeasing  of 
his  hunger  in  a  meal  of  fat  rabbit. 

So  much  for  the  wild  things  and  their 
environment  in  the  growing,  calling 
springtime.  It  is  all  a  wonderful  story, 
the  reading  of  which  requires  something 


prowling  time,  the  winter  season  of  the 
savage  thing  and  wild  thing  is  the  most 
enchanting.  There  is  something  unspeak- 
ably beautiful  about  this  great  realm  of 
sleeping  timber  and  frozen  lake  and  snow- 
blanketed  upland;  an  unnamable  charm 
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that  draws  the  old  bush-lover  back  along 
those  white-filled  trails,  there  to  know 
those  animals  in  their  time  of  devastation. 

Stories  on  the  Snow. 

One  reads  an  old  and  always  new  story 
en  the  snows  and  learns  to  read  in  the 
criss-cross  lines  of  tracks  the  petty  tri- 
umphs and  failures  of  the  food-seekers; 
the  little  forest  tragedies  on  padded  and 
befeathered  snow.  One  sees  in  the  loping 
track  of  fox  or  wolf  the  eager  searching 
for  the  scent  of  the  game.  There  are  the 
harrowing  lopes  that  mark  the  trail  of 
the  seeker,  the  deep  imprint  of  the  claw- 
armed  feet  that  marks  the  spring,  and 
then  the  finis  in  the  blood-sprinkled 
snow. 

The  old,  old  story  of  the  forest;  the  old 
tale  of  seek,  tear  down,  destroy. 

Winter  holds  thatf  vast  solitude  in 
silence  deep  as  her  grip  is  strong.  Scarce- 
ly a  sound  comes  to  the  wanderer  across 


the  frozen  lake  or  snowy  rise,  save,  in- 
deed, the  occasional  chatter  of  a  red  squir- 
rel or  the  plaintive  little  note  of  the  snow- 
wren.  And  he  actually  sees  little  of  the 
life  that  goes  abroad  through  the  night 
alone,  the  dark  hours  claimed  by  the 
food-hunters,  but  rarely  catching  sight  of 
browsing  deer,  creamy  ermine,  whirring 
grouse,  or  snowy  owl — that  amber-eyed 
night-rover  whose  plumage  matches  the 
white  cloak  of  his  hunting-ground. 

But  at  night,  when  the  day  wind  rests 
and  the  aurora  borealis  drifts  upward  in 
the  northern  skies,  are  heard  the  voices  of 
the  night-roamers  calling.  From  the 
swales  come  the  wavering  yelps  of  the 
wolf-pack,  from  the  uplands  the  shriller 
bark  of  the  trailing  fox  and  the  snarling 
whine  of  the  stalking  lynx. 

And  in  the  morning  one  may  read 
again  the  story  the  wild  things  write 
upon  the  snow. 


WORK,  LIVE,   BE  HAPPY 


When  we  look  into  the  long  avenue  of 
the  future  and  see  the  good  there  is  for 
each  one  of  us  to  do,  we  realize,  after  all, 
what  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  work,  and 
to  live,  and  be  happy. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


ROMXEY  MARSH— MERINO  CROSS-BRED 

The  Sheep  that  Made  the  Woolgrowiug    Industry    of    New    Zealand    and    Argentina  a  Gigantic  Suec< 

CROSS-BREEDING  FOR   WOOL  IN 
WESTERN  CANADA 

By  W.  T.  RITCH* 


BEFORE  proceeding  further  with  this 
is  necessary.  Crossbreeding  for  wool 
subject,  some  explanation  of  its  title 
production  alone,  is  seldom  or  never  done 
in  connection  with  sheep  of  mutton 
breeds.  In  some  parts  of  Great  Britain 
where  crossbreeding  for  mutton  purposes 
is  a  specialty,  farmers  are  always  careful 
that  crossing  does  not  decrease  the  value 
of  the  wool,  and  also,  that  the  fleece  will 
be  of  a  distinct  character  so  that  it  can  be 
classed  with  standard  qualities  already  on 

*Note— Mr   W.  T.  "Bitch  since  writing  this  article  has 
and  is  now  in  the  West  dealing  with  the  question.— Editor. 


the  market.  In  other  cases  where  cross- 
breeding is  done  expressly  for  the  early 
lamb  trade,  and  the  whole  progeny  sold 
for  slaughter  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned, 
the  character  of  the  fleece  is  never  con- 
sidered. 

Crossbreeding  for  wool  production  with 
Merino  sheep  is  not  only  a  specialty  but  a 
science  in  all  great  wool-growing  countries 
doing  a  profitable  export  trade.  In  such 
progressive  countries,  crossing  the  Merino 
and  mutton  breeds  is  usually  done  with 

been  appointed  Special  Sheep  Commissioner  for  Canada, 
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wool  as  the  first  consideration,  because  the 
mutton  of  the  merino  sheep  is  always  im- 
proved by  continued  crossbreeding. 

The  second  part  of  the  explanation  is 
the  locality.  What  is  meant  by  Western 
Canada,  in  this  case,  is  the  ranch  country 
of  Southern  Alberta  and  South  Western 
Saskatchewan,  where  crossbred  Merino 
sheep-farming  is  an  industry  by  itself. 
1 1  ere,  the  sheepmen  have  to  contend  with 
many  of  the  troubles  peculiar  to  such  an 
occupation  in  other  young  countries,  and 
they  are  faced  with  the  same  problems  as 
far  as  the  production  of  crossbred  wool  is 
concerned. 

For  many  years  the  price  of  wool  has 
been  even  more  unsatisfactory  here  than 
in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  This  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  because  the  owner 
of  a  flock  of  range  sheep  depends  more  on 
the  amount  of  money  derived  from  wool 
than  the  mixed  farmer.  The  reasons  for 
the  low  price  of  wool  here  are  the  same 
as  those  prevailing  elsewhere  in  Canada, 
yet  these  reasons  present  other  aspects 
which  do  not  exactly  apply  to  the  rest  of 
the  Dominion  as  they  arise  from  different 
causes. 

Crossbreeding  a  Science. 

From  a  wool  standpoint  Merino  cross- 
breeding is  a  very  intricate  business,  and 
possesses  many  side  issues.  While  general 
improvement  of  mutton  sheep  proceeds, 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
iieece  keeps  pace  with  it,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case  with  crossbred  Merino 
sheep.  In  order  to  make  a  large  flock  of 
sheep  herd  well  on  the  range  and  thrive 
under  such  conditions,  a  foundation  of 
Merino  blood  is  absolutely  necessary.  For 
profitable  crossbreeding,  therefore,  wool 
must  not  only  have  special  consideration 
but  often  first  consideration,  because  the 
mutton  generally  improves  as  crossing 
proceeds.  Sometimes  disastrous  cross- 
breeding for  wool  production  will  produce 
a  good  good  quality  of  mutton.  When  a 
dual-purpose  sheep  is  therefore  desired, 
the  chief  object  should  be  a  profitable 
grade  of  wool,  because  the  mutton  is  cer- 
tain to  improve  with  the  first  and  second 
cross  of  a  Merino  ewe  and  a  mutton  ram. 

The  primary  object  of  crossing  the 
Merino  with  the  mutton  breed,  was  to 
produce  a  useful  sheep  adapted  to  the 
range,  to  serve  a  double  purpose, — good 


mutton  and  profitable  wool.  This  system 
developed  until  it  soon  became  a  specialty 
in  most  countries  possessing  a  large 
amount  of  vacant  territory  with  a  dry  cli- 
mate. In  Australasia,  it  soon  became  a 
scientific  study  and  rapidly  developed  into 
a  large  and  profitable  industry. 

Although  many  grades  and  qualities  ex- 
ist in  crossbred  wool,  only  two  distinct 
kinds  are  possible, — Lustre-crossbred  and 
Down-crossbred.  A  mixture  of  the  three 
types  in  one  animal  is  not  considered  a 
true  crossbred  from  a  wool  standpoint, 
and  consequently  the  fleece  is  of  less  value. 
A  lustre-crossbred  is  produced  by  crossing 
a  merino  ewe  with  a  longwooled  ram  of 
the  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  Romney  Marsh  orj 
Leicester  breeds.  A  Down-Crossbred  i.^ 
produced  by  crossing  a  Merino  ewe  with  <r 
Down  ram  such  as  a  Shropshire  or  Rye 
land.  The  down  crossbred  produces  the 
best  mutton  with  the  second  cross,  but 
the  fleece  is  always  lighter.  Sometime^ 
fashion  favors  the  Down-crossbred  but 
even  then  the  extra  price  per  pound  neveij 
makes  up  for  the  difference  in  the  weigh! 
of  the  fleece.  As  a  rule,  the  demand  ia 
much  stronger  for  the  lustre-crossbred 
and  at  present  the  Romney  Marsh  lustre 
cross  is  most  in  favor  in  Australasia  anr 
South  America,  and  always  command; 
the  highest  price.  The  Lincoln,  of  course i 
gives  the  heaviest  fleece,  of  any  and  stil 
maintains  its  popularity.  The  Cotswold  is 
not  so  popular  as  formerly  and  is  no\* 
very  little  used  in  Australasia.  When 
these  crossbred  ewTesare  crossed  again  wit! 
a  mutton  ram,  the  mutton  is  more  valuj 
able  as  a  rule,  but  the  wool  is  coarser  anc 
a  grade  lower,  consequently  worth  lesj 
money.  The  fleece  is  also  a  little  lighten 
because  it  is  not  so  dense.  Indi vidua 
fleeces  of  this  cross  are  also  more  varied  in 
quality.  Sheep  farmers  using  the  long 
wooled  ram  must  stick  to  one  breed  ,an< 
not  switch  from  a  Lincoln  to  a  Cotswolc 
or  vice  versa.  The  same  rule  applies  t< 
the  Down  crossbreds, — always  stick  to  on< 
breed  of  ram. 

For  Early  Lambs. 

When  the  sheepman  wishes  to  conduc 
an  early  lamb  business  as  a  side  line,  th< 
usual  system  is  to  cull  the  old  ewes  anc 
also  the  quarter-blood  young  ewes  witl 
faulty  or  irregular  fleeces  and  form  a  sep 
arate  flock   at  the   breeding  season,  an( 
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Leicesters   on   an   Ontario   Farm.     The    Pup    Has    Made    Friends    with    Them. 


cross  them  with  a  ram  bought  specially 
for  111  is  purpose,  such  as  a  Hampshire  or 
any  early  maturing  Down  breed.  Then 
the  whole  offspring  of  this  cross  is  sold  as 
lambs  for  slaughter,  and  never  kept  for 
wool  production.  Ranchmen  who  cannot 
afford  to  trouble  with  this  sideline  them- 
selves, sell  the  culls  already  described  to 
the  mixed  farmer  who  desires  to  grade  up 
a  mutton  flock  from  a  cheap  foundation, 
while  others  again,  sell  their  culls  to  feed- 
ers or  direct  to  the  stockyards. 

Breeding  "Comebacks"  is  another  part 
of  this  business  and  often  produces  satis- 
factory results.  When  a  young  quarter- 
blood  Rambouillet-Lincoln  ewe  is  large- 
boned  and  healthy,  and  carries  a  fleece  of 
fairly  long  wool,  yet  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  coarse  wool  near  the  britch,  this 
can  be  corrected  by  crossing  with  a  De- 
laine or  Rambouillet  ram.  The  offspring 
would  be  termed  "Comeback"  by  wool 
dealers  ,and  many  sheepmen  use  the  same 
term.  Really  good  useful  wool  is  the  us- 
ual result  of  this  cross,  but  a  very  short 
wooled  ewe  invariably  gives  disappointing 


results  when  crossed  in  this  way.  Whole 
volumes  could  be  written  on  this  subject, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  convey  some 
idea  of  its  importance,  and  the  careful 
study  necessary  in  such  a  business.  The 
chief  point  is,  knowing  what  is  wanted 
and  most  profitable.  Then  having  a  defin- 
ite object  in  view  "go  for  it"  because  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  produce  the  exact  class 
of  wool  required  with  the  correct  system. 

Australia  is  Up-to-Date. 

The  terms  for  the  various  qualities  of 
cross-bred  wool  are  not  understood  in  the 
West.  In  the  absence  of  a  system  of 
standardizing  across  the  border,  they  use 
such  crude  terms  as  "quarter  blood" 
"three  eights,"  "halfblood,"  "fine  medi- 
um," etc.,  but  some  of  our  western  sheep- 
men have  not  even  got  as  far  as  that, 
much  less  the  businesslike  style  of  the 
Australians  who  talk  of  their  first  and 
second  combing,  first  and  second  clothing, 
and  even  the  standard  qualities  40s,  46s, 
50s,  56s,  60s  and  so  on.  They  are  quite  up- 
to-date    in    Australasia    and    understand 
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Scene  from   New  Zealand.     A  Flock  of  Crossbred; 


their  business  thoroughly.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  reverse  is  the  case  in  Western  Can- 
ada. The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
never  helped  the  sheepmen  there  in  the 
right  way,  and  not  the  least  effort  has 
ever  been  made  to  give  them  the  informa- 
tion they  needed.  The  result  is  that  they 
have,  in  a  discouraged,  halfhearted  way, 
copied  a  few  of  the  indifferent  methods 
of  some  of  their  neighbors  in  Montana 
and  Idaho.  Unfortunately  for  them  the 
example  they  see  across  the  border  is  be- 
hind other  great  woolgrowing  countries, 
while  the  way  wool  is  handled  and  pack- 
ed there  would  not  be  tolerated  elsewhere. 
Very  few  sheepmen  in  Western  Canada 
seem  to  know  what  kind  of  wool  they  are 
producing,  while  many  have  no  idea  of 
what  kind  of  wool  this  year's  breeding 
will  eventually  produce. 

The  great  majority  do  not  understand 
grading  at  all,  and  have  no  idea  of  the 
value  of  one  grade  compared  with  an- 
other, nor  how  to  increase  the  value  of 
their  clip.  To  many  of  them,  it  is  simply 
crossbred  wool  and  nothing  more.  Of 
course  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  several  energetic  men  among  them 
who  know  their  business  well,  and  as  far 
as  the  wool  itself  is  concerned — quite  as 
well  as  any  in  the  Western  States,  but  the 
efforts  of  such  men  are  lost  on  account  of 
others  who  take  no  special  care  to  produce 
a  profitable  quality.  The  tendency  to 
switch    from    one    breed    to    another  has 


given   them   such    a   mixture    of    mutton 
olood  in  their  flocks  that  a  fresh  start  on 
correct  lines,  would  really  mean  a  fresh 
foundation  to  attain  the  desired  result. 
Wool  Growing  Not  Understood. 

Although  there  are  some  excellent 
flocks  of  hardy  sheep  from  a  mutton  point 
of  view,  the  wool  is  often  of  such  a  mixed 
description  that  it  could  not  be  classed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  grower  a  satis- 
factory price  when  offered  in  any  good 
market  in  Europe.  The  mere  fact  that 
wool  is  "good"  will  not  secure  the  highei) 
price  unless  it  has  a  distinct  character  so 
that  it  can  be  correctly  classed.  One  man 
I  met  last  year  had  a  good  flock  of  healthy 
crossbred  ewes,  showing  traces  of  Cots- 
wold  blood  in  them,  and  he  was  usina;  two 
rams,  an  Oxford  and  a  Shropshire.  Thesfl 
rams  were  simply  turned  loose  in  the 
flocks  to  take  their  chance,  while  the  own- 
er trusted  to  Providence  for  the  result. 
He  intended  to  stick  to  the  same  two 
breeds  and  the  same  method,  without  any 
clear  idea  about  the  number  of  Merino 
ewTes  he  should  add  to  his  flock  each  sea- 
son. He  was  only  one  out  of  the  many 
using  haphazard  methods.  Now  this  will 
probably  produce  good  range  mutton,  lait 
it  cannot  possibly  secure  satisfactory  pricef 
for  the  wool  in  any  good  market.  I  Tow 
could  any  man  produce  any  fixed  class  ot 
wool  by  such  a  system  ? 

Absurd  as  such  careless  methods  may 
appear,  it  would  be  surprising   if  condi- 
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is  in  this  district  were  otherwise, 
bton  is  scarce,  prices  are  generally  satis- 
orv.  while  quality  or  condition  receives 
&  or  no  consideration  at  present.  Mut- 
h  just  mutton,  lamb  is  lamb  and  there 

matter  ends.  This  state  of  affairs 
es  wool  in  a  deplorable  condition,  be- 
se  the  quality  is  not  only  indifferent 

irregular,  but  the  grade  is  poor  and 
price  most  unsatisfactory.  The  sheep- 
l  have  never  been  taught  how  to 
Re  their  methods  and  improve  their 
lity.  neither  have  they  ever  had  any 
jaragement  in  this  direction.  When 
wool  dealer  comes  round  buying,  he 
j  one  common  price  for  all,  good,  bad 

indifferent,  and  a  very  low  price  too. 
soever  this  territory  wool  is  shipped 
I  to  any  of  the  mills  in  Ontario,  it  is 
:ed  upon  as  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
-•bred  western  wool  of  no  particular 
le.  and  consequently,  a  low  price  is 
,  for  it.  The  freight  on  western  wool 
so  a  serious  item,  and  when  this  is  de- 
)ed  from  the  low  price  obtained,  it 
e?  very  little  indeed  for  the  unfortun- 


ed fit  the  Old  Theories. 
s  no  information  about  the  improved 
iods*  and  successful  enterprise  of  other 
E    countries    has    ever    been     fully 
Hit    under     the     notice    of    western 


sheepmen,  they  have  naturally  got  their 
minds  filled  with  theories  quite  unsuitable 
for  present  conditions  and  local  circum- 
stances. If  this  state  of  affairs  were  to 
continue  any  longer,  sheepfarming  under 
range  conditions  would  decline  still  faster, 
and  the  growing  of  crossbred  wool  in 
Western  Canada  would  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Now  that  the  Dominion  Government 
has  taken  action  in  the  matter,  the  sheep- 
men of  the  West  should  immediately  em- 
brace this  opportunity  of  making  their  in- 
dustry both  profitable  to  themselves  and 
a  credit  to  the  country.  All  old  methods 
and  old  theories  should  therefore  be 
set  aside,  and  an  entirely  new  start  made. 
For  this  purpose,  a  fresh  foundation  will 
be  necessary,  and  sheepmen  will  then  have 
to  decide  on  the  definite  line  they  intnd  to 
take. 

The  first  question  is  this, — when  start- 
ing with  a  fresh  foundation,  are  we  going 
to  produce  Lustre-Crossbreds  or  Down- 
Crossbreds?  The  second  question  is — 
What  breeds  of  mutton  rams  should  we 
use  for  crossing,  in  order  to  successfully 
jompete  with  other  countries,  both  in  the 
home  and  in  the  exports  markets?  The 
third  question  is, — How  are  we  to  regulate 
the  quality  of  our  wool  at  the  quarter- 
blood  stage  by  breeding  "Comebacks"  in 
accordance  with  the  variations  of  fashion 


Grand   Champion  Carload   of   Wethers   at   Chicago,    1911. 
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and  the  demands  of  the  market?  The 
fourth  question  is, — What  breeds  must  we 
use  for  crossing  at  the  quarter-blood  stage, 
for  the  early  lamb  trade,  when  we  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  breed  "Comebacks"  for 
the  demands  of  the  wool  market? 

All  these  questions  should  be  answered 
and  the  answers  fully  explained  as  soon  as 
the  campaign  of  education  begins,  because 
they  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
dustry on  correct  lines.  Instructions  for 
the  care  of  the  fleece,  together  with  the 
best  system  of  dipping,  shearing,  skirting, 
classing,  packing,  shipping  and  market- 
ing, should  be  given  at  the  same  time.  An 
organization  for  marketing  will  probably 
receive  some  encouragement  from  the 
Dominion  Government.       Although     the 


The     Saskatchewan     Homesteads     need     moi 
scenes  like  this. 

influx  of  settlers  will  prevent  sheepfaji 
ing,  under  range  conditions,  from  beiri; 
large  industry,  it  can  be  made  a  m 
profitable  occupation  if  new  and  impnie 
methods  are  now  adopted. 


PASTORAL   DAYS 


Oh,  for  a  dream  beneath  Arcadian  trees! 
To  sit  with  shepherds,  sharing  snowy  curd 
And   oaten   cake;  to  pass,   perhaps,   a  word, 

Philosophize  with  those  who  roam  at  ease ; 

And  hear  Pan  pipe  upon  the  flowered  leas ; 
To  see  the  leafy  curtains  softly  stirred 
By  fleeing  nymph  or  wing  of  passing  bird, 

Lulled  by  the  sweet  murmurs  of  Hyblaean  bees. 

To  see  the  moon,  high  over  the  heavy  hill, 
Her  silver  sickle  curve  in  western  skies/ 

While  in  low  cadence  sings  the  rippling  rill, 
Till  the  red  sunset  from  the  heaven  dies. 

And  the  clear  fountains  of  the  night  distill 
The  peaceful  balm  that  falls  on  weary  eyes. 
— By  Alonzo    Rice  in  The    Book    News  Monthly. 


A  LEAP  YEAR  PROPOSAL 


By  P.  W.  LUCE 


{T^vID    you  ever   know    any  girl  who 

\J  really  did  propose  during  a  leap 
Year?" 

Miss  Anstell's  question  provoked  many 
eplies  from  the  small  crowd  of  salesgirls 
Lround  her.  Some  had  heard  of  oases, 
ithers  guessed  it  had  happened,  but  not 
me  knew  for  certain. 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  Miss  Anstell's 
lasal  tones  broke  in  on  the  hubbub  of 
eminine  voices,  "what  I  want  to  know 
s,  has  it  ever  really  happened,  or  is  it 
ust  a  joke?  I  don't  want  to  be  a  suffra- 
gette, but  if  I  thought  I  could  land  one 
nan  I'd  certainly  do  it." 

The  exact  relation  between  a  Leap  Year 
Droposal  and  the  female  suffrage  move- 
ment did  not  seem  to  disturb  the  sales- 
ladies. And  the  moderation  of  Miss 
fVnstell  in  aiming  to  land  only  one  man 
ipparently  touched  a  responsive  chord, 
for  no  girl  advised  a  more  ambitious 
iffort. 

"The  trouble  is  that  the  right  kind  of 
nen  are  scarce,"  complained  Jessie 
Braynes.  "There  are  twelve  men  work- 
ng  in  this  place,  and  only  one  in  the  lot 
ihat  I'd  have. 

"And  what's  more — "  she  added  as  an 
ifterthought.  Then  she  stopped,  slightly 
confused. 

"You'd  never  dare." 

"He'd  just  shrivel  you  up." 

"I  bet  he'd  take  it  just  as  a  matter  of 
:ourse  and  say  yes." 

"He'd  lecture  you  like  a  fond  mother." 

From  these  ejaculations  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  other  girls  had  a  settled 
dea  as  to  the  identity  of  the  male  indi- 
vidual whom  Jessie  Braynes  visualized 
vhenshe  slightly  colored  as  she  spoke  her 
infinished  sentence,  "and  what's  more." 

No  name  was  spoken  by  the  little 
:rowd.  There  was  no  occasion  for  it,  be- 
cause every  girl  knew  that  George  Camm- 
ard  was  the  one  elegible.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  mail  order  department  of 
he  firm  and  his  duties  brought  him  in 
lose  touch  with  the  different  salesladies. 


He  had  been  looking  after  the  wants  of 
the  country  customers  of  Grey  &  Grey  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  had  seen  many 
girls  come  and  go,  and  some  of  them 
come  back. .  But  it  was  not  on  record  that 
he  had  ever  exerted  himself  in  the  slight- 
est to  create  a  favorable  impression  among 
the  members  of  the  fair  sex. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  he  had  once 
been  on  the  point  of  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  his  private  stenographer  was 
wearing  a  new  dress,  but  he  had  checked 
himself  almost  before  the  first  words  had 
passed  his  lips,  and  his  views  on  that 
dress  remained  his  own. 

Cammsard  was  an  ordinary  man  in  ap- 
pearance. He  did  not  have  one  distin- 
guishing feature  that  bespoke  individual- 
ity. As  a  mail  order  manager  he  did  his 
work  well,  without  being  in  any  way  a 
brilliant  success.  If  he  excells  in  any- 
thing, it  was  in  his  diplomatic  re-arrange- 
men  of  difficult  store  problems.  His  ad- 
vice was  never  proffered,  and  it  was  never 
withheld  when  sought. 

Somewhere  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five,  without  a  known  vice  or  an 
oppression  of  virtues,  of  a  complacent  dis- 
position, and  reputed  to  be  worth  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  Cammsard  was  not  to 
be  considered  a  negligible  quantity  by 
Grey  &  Grey's  salesladies. 

It  was  Leap  Year.  The  girls  consider- 
ed very  seriously  the  wisdom  of  the  sug- 
gestion thrown  out  as  to  her  intentions  by 
Miss  Braynes.  Sundry  wise  nods  became 
the  straws  that  showed  the  current  in 
which  their  thoughts  were  drifting. 

George  Cammsard,  his  mind  immersed 
in  the  needs  of  the  country  buyers,  did 
not  look  up  from  his  order  book  as  Jessie 
Braynes  entered  his  office.  He  proceeded 
leisurely  with  his  work  until  he  felt  he 
could  afford  to  banish  that  particular 
piece  of  business  from  his  attention  for  a 
moment  while  he  heard  the  report 
brought  in  by  one  of  the  salesgirls.  It 
was  easier  for  the  girl  to  wait  than  for 
him  to  recommence  his  tracing. 
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The  lifting  of  his  eyes  from  the  order 
book  intimated  to  Miss  Braynes  that 
Cammsard  was  ready.  She  gave  him  the 
information  that  the  shade  of  silk  needed 
by  an  outside  customer  could  be  supplied 
in  any  quantity. 

"Good,"  remarked  Cammsard,  as  he 
turned  his  attention  once  again  to  his 
book.  It  was  a  very  ordinary  business 
transaction. 

"There's  something  else,  Mr.  Camm- 
sard." 

The  intonation  made  Cammsard  look 
up  quickly.  The  "something  else"  sug- 
gested in  such  a  tone  could  hardly  refer 
to  business. 

"Yes?"  he  queried. 

"This  is  Leap  Year,  you  know,  Mr. 
Cammsard." 

"Four  into  nineteen — four  and  carry 
three — into  thirty-one — seven  and  carry 
three — into  thirty- two — eight  even.  Yes," 
assented  the  practical  man,  "this  is  Leap 
Year.  This  is  also  Tuesday,  and  the  six- 
teenth day  of  the  month.  To-morrow 
will  be  Wednesday  and  yesterday  was 
Monday.  Other  obvious  remarks  I  might 
make  will  probably  occur  to  you  when 
you  regain  your  composure,  Miss  Braynes. 
By  the  way,  why  this  sudden  desire  on 
your  part  to  inform  me  that  this  was  Leap 
Year?    Were  you — " 

Miss  Braynes,  tell-tale  blushes  spread- 
ing over  her  pink  and  white  cheeks, 
attempted  to  frame  a  negative  answer. 
Now  that  she  was  face  to  face  with  the 
situation  she  had  rehearsed  so  many 
times,  she  was  helpless.  Conflicting  emo- 
tions urged  her  to  admit  and  pressed  her 
to  deny  the  impeachment.  Her  feminine 
intuition  whispered  that  she  must  deny 
that  she  ever,  ever  intended  to  propose  to 
him,  and  that  he  musn't  think  of  such  a 
thing,  please.  But  on  the  other  hand 
stern  reason  pointed  out  that  Cammsard 
had  accepted  the  situation  exactly  as  she 
had  foreseen.  Had  he  parried  her  intro- 
ductory remark  concerning  Leap  Year, 
or  directly  expressed  his  opinion  of  a 
woman  who  proposed  to  a  man  because  of 
the  presumed  privilege,  she  might  have 
had  some  excuse  for  being  at  a  loss  for 
words.  But  she  had  anticipated  that  he 
would  make  some  ordinary  remark  to  the 
effect  that  Leap  Years  were  necessary  for 
the  scientific  arrangement  of  the  calen- 
dar, and    she    had    prepared  a  touching 


little  follow-up  speech.  She  recall* 
every  word  even  as  she  stood  thero,  ai 
in  a  sub-conscious  way  her  proposal  ke 
itself  in  the  foreground  as  she  wresth 
with  the  voices  that  urged,  one  to  Camr 
sard  and  the  other  to  the  door. 

It  was  not  an  effusive  proposal  that  si 
had  so  carefully  prepared.  She  h£ 
studied  Cammsard  and  had  come  to  tl 
conclusion  that  a  direct  business  appe 
would  more  likely  meet  with  his  favo 
She  would  not  make  the  mistake 
learning  by  heart  one  of  the  "silei 
silv'ry  moon"  declarations  of  love  she  ha 
frequently  read — and  with  delight — i 
the  last  chapters  of  her  favorite  novel 
No!  She  would  say  to  the  mail  ordd 
manager : 

"Leap  Year  confers  upon  woman  ! 
privilege  founded  on  a  very  ancient  cu 
torn.  I  really  believe  that  I  understan1 
you  well  enough,  Mr.  Cammsard,  to  kno 
that  you  will  not  despise  me  for  takin 
advantage  of  this  privilege,  even  if  th 
suggestion  I  make  does  not  meet  wit 
your  approval.  I  believe  that  you  woul 
be  happier  if  you  were  married,  M 
Cammsard,  and  I  am  willing  to  make  yo 
happy." 

No  suggestion  of  devotion,  no  mentio 
of  love,  no  reference  to  his  lonely  state-1 
nothing  but  a  practical  statement  of  fac 
She  had  felt  that  Cammsard  could  nc! 
but  be  in  sympathy  with  such  a  direc1 
presentation  of  an  important  case. 

But,  somehow,  now  that  she  was  fac 
to  face  with  the  man,  the  training  of  cen 
turies  handed  down  to  her  by  her  mother 
would  not  permit  her  to  proceed.  M,  th 
supreme  moment  she  was  not  sure  tha 
she  wished  to  proceed. 

She  was  only  conscious  of  one  thing 
and  that  was  that  she  had  remained  silen 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  Cammsard  stoo( 
watching  her  with  an  expressionless  face 

Her  gaze  fell  on  the  sample  of  silk  sh< 
held  in  her  hand  and  a  sequence  of  idea: 
flashed  through  her  brain  as  she  saw  tha 
it  was  green.  It  would  give  her  time  t< 
recover  her  composure,  anyway. 

"I  was  about  to  remark,"  she  said 
"that  this  is  the  shade  of  green  silk  tha 
is  known  as  "Bachelor's  choice"  during 
Leap  Years.  We  have  quite  a  lot  of  i 
in  stock;  I  was  wondering  if  it  woulc 
sell  well  in  1912." 
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In  the  cadences  of  the  laugh  with 
which  she  finished  this  sally  she  seemed 
to  hear  the  hidden  question.  "What 
would  you  do?" 

"There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
this  shade — among  the  country  buyers." 

There  was  something  in  the  inflection 
of  the  last  three  words  that  dashed  the 
hopes  of  Jessie  Braynes  to  the  ground. 
She  understood  quite  plainly  that  what- 
ever might  be  done  during  Leap  Year  in 
the  rural  district,  it  was  not  considered 
proper,  in  Mr.  Cammsard's  opinion,  for  a 
city  girl  to  take  the  first  step  towards  a 
marriage  proposal.  She  left  the  room, 
thankful  that  she  could  still  face  the  mail 
order  manager  with  a  dignity  she  had 
almost  lost. 

As  she  closed  the  door  a  quiet  smile 
spread  over  Cammsard's  face.  "Number 
two;  more  to  follow,"  was  his  comment. 

He  was  right  in  his  surmise.  More 
followed.  Miss  Anstell  broached  the  sub- 
ject the  same  afternoon,  but  she  failed  to 
make  any  headway  against  the  diplo- 
matic barrier  of  Cammsard's  replies  to 
her  advances.  She  recognized  that  she 
lacked  the  finesse  necessary  to  bring  the 
interview  to  a  successful  conclusion  and 
she  retired,  if  not  with  glory,  at  least 
with  honor. 

One  after  the  other  the  salesladies 
came.  Sometimes  a  few  days  elapsed 
without  one  of  the  girls  making  a  halting 
attempt  to  lead  the  mail  order  manager 
into  a  state  of  mind  when  he  would  be 
in  a  receptive  mood  for  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage, but  he  was  adamant.  Not  one  of 
the  girls  got  beyond  the  mark  set  by 
Jessie  Braynes. 

Somehow  the  secret  advances  of  the 
girls  became  known  to  each  other.  First 
it  was  whispered  by  one  dear  friend  to  her 
best  chum.  Then  they  exchanged  secrets, 
and  finally  every  one  on  the  selling  staff 
knew  how  badly  matters  were  progress- 
ing. It  became  a  matter  of  sex  pride. 
Should  one  man  defy  the  efforts  of  many 
elegible  girls?     Never! 

Because  her  chance  remark  had  started 
the  campaign  aimed  at  Cammsard's  celi- 
bacy, Miss  Anstell  declared  that  she  would 
consider  it  a  personal  affront  if  not  one 
of  the  girls  could  make  him  listen  to  a 
proposal. 

"Somebody's  just  got  to  blurt  out  the 
question,  that's  all  there  is  to  it,"  she  re- 


marked, "he  can't  avoid  answering  when 
one  of  us  says  'Will  you  marry  me?'  " 

"Then  you  ask  the  question,"  chorused 
several  voices. 

"I'll  do  it,"  she  answered  with  em- 
phasis. "I'll  go  in  right  now,  when  I 
feel  like  it." 

Three  minutes  later  Miss  Anstell 
stepped  out  of  Cammsard's  office.  She 
held  her  head  very  high  and  her  face 
bore  no  evidence  of  great  joy. 

She  explained  the  interview  in  a  few 
words. 

"I  went  right  to  the  point  and  said  to 
him:  "Mr.  Cammsard,  I  would  like  you 
to  marry  me." 

"He  looked  up  without  being  the  least 
bit  surprised  and  said  in  his  quiet  way, 
"Certainly,  Miss  Anstell.  As  I  am  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  this  state,  I  am  em- 
powered to  unite  two  persons  in  wedlock. 
Make  your  arrangements  with  the  bride- 
groom and  let  me  know  on  what  date  you 
will  require  my  services." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  so  funny  as  all  that,"  she 
went  on,  checking  a  spreading  smile. 
"What  could  I  do?  I  just  said  'Thank 
you'  and  came  away. 

"He's  too  smart  for  any  one  of  us,  but 
I've  got  another  scheme  that's  bound  to 
work.  Let's  wait  on  him  in  a  body  and 
present  our  request  in  writing.  Then  he 
can't  avoid  giving  an  answer." 

The  next  few  days  were  interesting 
ones  for  the  salesladies.  They  had  no 
precedent  to  guide  them  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  composite  marriage  proposal, 
and  because  of  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
negotiations  they  were  not  inclined  to 
seek  assistance  outside  of  their  number. 
Finally  the  document  was  drawn  up  to 
the  general  satisfaction  and  the  date  fixed 
for  its  presentation.  Appropriately 
enough,  the  twenty-ninth  of  February  was 
the  day  selected.  It  was  the  weekly  early 
closing  day. 

"Whereas,"  read  the  unusual  docu- 
ment; "whereas,  the  salesladies  of  this 
establishment  have  decided  that  Mr. 
George  Cammsard  is  a  gentleman  who 
would  make  an  exemplary  husband,  and 
whereas  we  are  all  willing  that  one  of  us 
(names  attached)  should  become  Mrs. 
Cammsard,  and  whereas  it  is  woman's 
privilege  to  propose  during  a  Leap  Year, 
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"Therefore,  we  have  resolved  to  ask  Mr. 
Cammsard  to  make  choice  of  a  bride  from 
among  our  number." 

The  signatures  of  the  girls  followed. 
They  all  acknowledged  that  the  petition 
didn't  read  quite  right  at  the  finish,  but 
they  had  been  unable  to  agree  on  the 
termination,  some  insisting  on  the  words 
"And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
shall  ever  pray,"  while  others  were 
equally  strong  in  favor  of  "In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands 
and  seals."  Unable  to  agree  on  the  cor- 
rect ending,  the  difficulty  had  been  solved 
by  omitting  it. 

The  manner  of  presentation  was  care- 
fully arranged.  The  girls  were  to  troop 
into  Cammsard's  office  in  a  body,  and 
without  a  word  place  the  paper  before 
him.  The  remainder  of  the  program 
would  depend  wholly  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  mail  order  manager  accepted 
the  situation.     It  was  all  very  simple. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  salesladies 
advanced  on  Cammsard's  office.  Jessie 
Braynes  led  the  group,  with  Miss  Anstell 
in  second  place.  The  others  crowded  be- 
hind. 

A  gentle  knock  at  the  door  brought  the 
reply  "Come  in." 

The  girls  entered — eleven  of  them.  In 
their  self-consciousness  they  failed  to 
notice  that  Cammsard  was  not  alone,  until 
it  was  too  late  to  retreat.  There  was  a 
lady  sitting  in  the  manager's  chair — a 
lady  the  girls  had  never  seen. 

Miss  Braynes  broke  the  awkward 
silence. 

"We  thought  you  were  alone,  Mr. 
Cammsard." 

She  felt  she  could  never  place  the  peti- 
tion on  the  desk  in  front  of  the  strange 
lady.    It  would  be  too  awful. 

Two  of  the  girls  slipped  out  of  the 
room,  closing  the  door.  The  others  could 
not  escape  without  creating  a  scene.  They 
waited  for  Cammsard  to  speak.  Some- 
how they  felt  that  he  would  straighten 
out  the  tangle  and  permit  them  to  retire 


without    cheapening    themselves    in    the 
eyes  of  the  stranger. 

In  his .  usual  calm  manner  Cammsard 
addressed  the  girls  as  he  might  have  done 
had  these  descents  on  his  office  been  mat- 
ters of  daily  routine. 

"Ladies,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you 
my  wife.  Ella,  these  are  some  of  our 
salesladies." 

Wife!     His  wife. 

Mrs.  Cammsard  bowed  and  smiled 
genially  to  the  group.  The  group  re- 
turned the  salutation  in  an  amazed  man- 
ner, gazing  at  Mrs.  Cammsard  as  one 
might  gaze  on  some  prehistoric  animal.! 
There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
the  lady  to  warrant  this  strange  surprise. 
It  was  not  Mrs.  Cammsard  that  amazed: 
the  girls,  it  was  the  fact  that  she  existed. 

More  than  ever  they  realized  the  neces- 
sity for  quick  retreat.  Jessie  Braynes'  wit 
saw  a  way  out. 

"We  came  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
marriage,  Mr.  Cammsard." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  that  gentleman.; 
And  his  face  remained  impassive  even 
when  his  surprised  wife  volunteered  the 
information : 

"Congratulations?  But  we  were  mar-, 
ried  four  years  ago." 

"Ours  was  a  Leap  Year  marriage,"; 
supplemented  Cammsard.  "The  present 
Mrs.  Cammsard  proposed  in  January  and 
we  were  married  on  February  29.  I 
would  strongly  advise  you  ladies  to  fol- 
low her  excellent  example." 

Mrs.  Cammsard  later  declared  that 
those  were  the  most  extraordinary  young! 
women  she  had  ever  seen.  She  could  not 
understand  why  they  should  be  sc 
strangely  and  so  variously  agitated  over  a 
four-year-old   marriage  announcement. 

Had  Mr.  Cammsard  shown  her  a  signed 
document  he  found  on  the  floor  after  the 
girls  had  left  the  room,  she  might  have 
understood.  But  he  was  a  wise  man  anc 
a  diplomat,  and  he  loved  peace  and  quiet 
ness  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 


All  Lilies  Require  Sheltering  Places  Prom  the  Hot   Mid-day  Sun.     A  Group  of  Tiger  Lilies, 
Ferns   and    Snowdrops    by   the    Farm    House   Entrance. 


OUR  FLOWER  FRIENDS   OF   THE  FARM 


By  WINNIFRED    MARCHAND 


Note. — Last  May  Farmer's  Magazine  had  an  article  on  Beaut- 
ifying the  Home,  by  Mr,  Hunt,  of  the  O.A.G.  About  the  same 
time  there  appeared  an  article  on  Roses  on  the  Farm,  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
Green,  of  Greenivood,  whose  farm  garden  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
central  Ontario.  The  writer  of  this  article  deals  with  the  general 
principles  of  flower  gardening  and.  calls  attention  to  the  leading 
hardy  blooms  so  familiar  to  most  Canadians.  These  are  within  the 
reach  of  everybody  and.  no  farmer  should,  be  so  austere  as  to  refuse 
the  little  attention  such  beauty  requires. — Editor. 


TO  many  a  farm  home  the  coming  of 
spring  has  no  greater  joys  than  those 
anticipated  in  the  making  of  the 
garden.  After  a  winter  of  snow,  ice  and 
leafless  trees  the  opening  of  buds  and  the 
appearance  of  a  May-flower  or  a  crocus 
creates  in  the  average  person  a  feeling  of 
romance.  This  spring  exultation  begets 
in  us  a  spirit  of  the  growing  things  and 
we  are  all  anxious  to  assist  Nature  in  her 
wonderful  resurrection  work. 


Too  often  the  farmer  neglects  the  gar- 
den. The  home  grounds  in  too  many 
cases  are  regarded  as  a  useless  luxury 
whereupon  any  work,  expense  for  seeds 
and  plants,  and  even  thoughtful  attention 
is  regarded  as  a  crime.  The  almighty  dol- 
lar has  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  some 
hard-fisted  people  that  nothing  but  the 
glitter  of  gold  or  the  addition  of  a  new 
mortgage  at  7  per  cent,  interest  brings  joy 
even  in  the  glad  springtime. 
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A     Farm     Backyard     Made     Beautiful     With 

Flowers.     Scene  at  Dunrobin   Farm, 

Beaverton. 

However,  things  are  better  than  they 
were.  Farmers  of  to-day  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  if  the  former  generation  had 
applied  more  attention  to  these  things 
there  would  have  been  a  greater  love  for 
the  farm  and  for  the  occupation  of  agri- 
culture in  hundreds  of  the  men  who  to- 
day  have   sought  positions  in  the   cities. 

There  is  little  danger  in  over-doing  gar- 
den work  on  the  farm.  The  demands 
upon  the  farmer's  time  and  the  lack  of 
water-works  are  enough  to  deter  them 
from  too  lavish  displays.  Such,  however, 
are  not  to  be  advocated.  The  simple  home, 
artistically  set  in  its  bower  of  trees  and 
flowers,  banked  on  the  side  of  an  inviting 
green  sward,  gives  us  visions  of  rural  bliss, 
to  the  envy  of  thousands  of  men  who  are 
living  in  the  cramped  quarters  of  the  city. 

Much  labor  is  given  by  farmers  and 
their   families  upon   flowers,   grasses  and 


trees  that  does  not  bring  results.  This  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to 
go  about  it.  The  habit  of  the  dahlia,  the 
whim  of  the  gladioli  and  the  winsomeness 
of  the  sweet-pea  are  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood, so  that  to  often  the  things  we' would 
not  have,  those  we  have. 

Garden  lovers  differ  according  to  fane\ 
as  to  what  plants  they  use  in  their  decora- 
tive plans.  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  position  of  the  home  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  The  best  soil  for  the  garden 
requires  good  natural  drainage.  All] 
houses  are  wrongly  built  if  they  are  not] 
well  drained,  either  by  nature  or  by  tiles.  I 

Some  Flowers  We  Love. 

A  short  review  of  some  of  the  popular 
flowers  that  help  to  beautify  the  Canadian 


Abundant   Bloom    on    This    September    Dahlia. 


Dahlia  of  the  Decorative  Type.     Double-Point- 
ed Petals. 

striving  to  have  a  beautiful  summer  home, 
garden  may  be  helpful  to  many  who  are 
Let  us  look  at  the  bulb  plants.  There 
are  many  that  require  a  fall  planting  of 
the  bulb,  but  these,  of  course,  are  not  of 
much  interest  to  persons  who  didn't  do 
this  last  year,  but  the  advice  may  be  of  use 
to  such  persons  in  their  next  fall's  plant- 
ings. The  narcissus,  the  tulip,  the  crocus, 
the  hyacinth  and  snow-drop  bloom  very 
early  in  the  spring.  These  have  to  be 
planted  in  the  beds  in  the  autumn.  Daffo- 
dils are  cheerful  flowers,  indeed,  yet  it 
takes  considerable  patience  and  persistence 
to  keep  them  in  the  ordinary  Canadian 
garden.  These  give  the  finest  flowers  if 
they  are  cut  just  before  they  open  and  are 
allowed  to  develop  in  water. 
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The  Glorious  GLadiolus. 

There  are  many  lillies  that  are  verv  at- 
tractive all  through  the  summer.  The 
tiger  lily  and  the  Turk's  Cap  are  good 
bloomers  for  the  back  of  borders,  while 
the  Lily  Canadense  is  always  interesting 
but  all  lillies  require  sheltered  places  from 
the  hot  mid-day  suns. 

Our  Good  Friend,  the  Dahlia. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  loved  plants  is 
the  dahlia.  It  claims  the  honors  of  the 
autumn.  We  care  for  them  with  expecta- 
tion. Anxiety  is  kept  up  all  summer  in 
the  hope  of  the  magnificent  blooms  of  the 
fall.  Although  the  dahlia  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  it  has  now  found  favor 
among  all  our  people  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
There  are  an  enormous  number  of  vari- 
eties and  the  florists  of  to-day,  are  bring- 
ing out  some  fanciful  and  yet  very  charm- 
blooms. 

It  is  well  to  start  the  roots  growing  in 
March  in  frames  or  hot-beds  taking  off 
the  cuttings  when  they  have  two  clear 
joints  and  planting  them  in  pots  in  the 
frame  until  they  are  ready  to  be  set  out  in 
the  garden.  A  second  crop  of  cuttings 
may  also  be  taken.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
plant  theSe  even  in  April.  The  best  time 
to  set  them  in  the  garden  is  when  all  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  past,  generally  after  the 
24th  of  May. 

The  dahlia  likes  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  plenty  of  rich  earth.     In  setting  out 


dig  the  hole  over  a  foot  deep  and  fill  in 
with  rich  soil  and  manure.  Plant  the 
tuber,  covering  the  crown  about  two 
inches.  If  insects  attack  the  plants  sift 
air-slaked  lime  over  them.  As  they  get 
large  tie  them  to  stakes.  A  top  dressing 
of  some  fertilizer  is  good  for  the  soil. 

The  Glorious  Gladioli. 

The  variety  and  unrivaled  brilliancy  of 
the  glorious  gladiolus,  together  with  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  grown  are  double 
reasons  why  the  farm  garden  should  in- 
clude this  bloom.  There  is  no  flower  that 
will  give  greater  satisfaction. 

In  the  spring  the  little  bulbs  are  plant- 
ed about  an  inch  deep  in  a  box  of  light, 
rich  soil  and  placed  out  where  they  will 
get  the  morning  sun.  If  the  bulbs  are 
peeled  before  planting  they  will  come  up 
in  a  few  days. 

In  transplanting  they  may  be  set  in  any 
soil  that  will  grow  good  vegetables,  but 
they  prefer  a  moist  loam  with  lots  of  sun- 
shine. They  probably  will  do  best  if  they 
are  planted  four  or  five  inches  deep  as 
they  will  thus  get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
soil.    After  the  24th  of  May  is  the  proper 
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Sweet    Peas    growing    through    supporting 
branches. 


time  to  set  tlieni  out.  All  summer  and 
fall  great  quantities  of  flowers  may  be  cut 
from  the  flower  stalks.  The  bulb  blossoms 
but  once  but  new  bulbs  develop  on  top  of 
the  old  one  which  are  the  seed  for  the 
second  year. 

A  good  summering  flowering  bulb  is 
the  autumn  crocus  that  opens  its  clusters 
of  purple  and  white  in  September.  These 
bulbs  can  be  planted  in  May  in  the  garden 
and  they  do  well  at  the  root  of  a  tree  mak- 
ing an  interesting  circle  about  it. 

There  are  many  annuals  that  add  won- 
derfully to  the  flowering  season  of  the 
farm  garden.  Plants  raised  from  seed 
every  year  are  called  annuals.  No  definite 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  growing  them 
whether  in  masses,  in  lines,  mixed  or  sep- 
arate. This  all  depends  upon  the  taste  of 
the  gardener.  If  early  plants  are  wanted 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes 
which  have  holes  or  seams  in  them* for 
drainage.  This  can  be  kept  in  the  kitchen 
or  sitting-room  window.  The  plants  will 
be  ready  for  transplanting  about  the  24th 
of  May,  except  they  are  very  tender  plants. 
In  such  case  they  had  better  be  put  into 
pots  and  kept  until  the  first  of  June. 

Among  the  prettiest  of  our  flowers  are 
the  asters  and  the  sweet  peas.  Balsams, 
stocks,  poppies  and  phlox  have  their  own 
admirers,  and  each  one  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  garden.  Petunias  grow  as 
easy  as  weeds  and  blossom  all  summer. 
Nasturtium  are  fine  for  hanging  baskets. 
There  are  many  other  flowers  which  are 


desirable  and  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  study  of  the  seedsman's  catalogue. 

The  Winsome   Sweet   Pea. 

An  early  start  is  the  secret  of  success 
with  sweet  peas.  Sow  them  as  early  in 
April  as  you  can  get  on  to  the  ground.  If 
the  ground  has  not  been  prepared  in  the 
fall  work  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Select 
a  spot  where  there  is  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  but  on  no  account  underneath 
trees.  Make  a  drain  18  inches  to  2 
feet  deep  and  2  feet  wide.  Put  in 
the  bottom  some  long  strawy  manure  and 
over  this  put  a  layer  of  well-rotted  manure. 
Cover  with  good  rich  soil.  A  dressing 
of  bone  meal  will  also  be  found  advan- 
tageous. Repeat  this  process  of  layers  un- 
til the  hole  is  filled  and  pack  the  ground 
fairly  well.  Plant  the  seeds  not  less  than 
two  inches  deep,  one  or  two  inches  apart 
in  the  row. 

Some  support  should  be  provided  for 
the  lines.  Where  good  twiggy  brush  can 
be  used  it  is  the  very  best  as  the  sweet  pea 
vine  is  in  its  element  when  rambling  over 
it.  The  next  best  support  is  a  wire  netting 
secured  by  stout  stakes.  While  plants  are 
growing  stir  the  soil  well  and  mulch  the 
ground  thoroughly  during  the  growing 
season.  When  the  flowers  appear  do  not 
fail  to  cut  the  blossoms  as  much  as  you 
like.  On  no  account  let  a  seed-pod  form. 
The  more  flowers  you  take  off  the  more 
that  will  come  out.  In  showery  weather 
dry  soot  might  be  dusted  over  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  This  acts  as  a  fertilizer  and 
will  add  brightness  to  the  colors  as  well  as 
being  an  insecticide. 


Shasta    Daisies. 


GOOD  RETURNS  FROM  STRAWBERRIES 


By   W.    J.   L.    HAMILTON 


Note. — With  all  our  strawberry  production  and  with  all  our  know- 
ledge that  hundreds  of  dollars  can  be  made  per  acre  in  many  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  sufficient  production 
to  enable  the  average  Canadian  to  have  strawberries  on  his  table  every  day 
during  the  season.  The  Canadian  farmer  especially  should  cultivate  enough 
for  his  own  use.  The  method  here  outlined  by  a  British  Columbia  grower 
will  hold  good  in  most  parts  of  Canada.  The  question  of  variety,  of 
course,  will  vary  with  the  geographical  position. — Editor. 


THE  growing  of  strawberries  for  the 
ever  increasing  markets  of  Victoria 
and  Vancouver  offers  a  good  chance 
for  profit  to  the  man  with  a  family. 

I  say  advisedly  "with  a  family"  be- 
cause the  price  for  pickers  is  so  high  and 
they  are  so  few  in  number  that  he  is 
otherwise  badly  handicapped  and  sees  too 
much  of  his  profits  swallowed  by  the 
labor  bill. 

In  growing  this  fruit  land  should  be 
selected  within  easy  daily  access  of  a  mar- 
ket, and  whence  the  berries  can  be  shipped 
with  the  least  handling  and  jolting  en 
route. 

,  This  is  half  the  battle  since  it  is  only 
by  this  means  that  fully  flavored,  because 
fully  ripened  berries  can  be  delivered  to 
the  consumer.  A  berry  gathered  on  the 
green  side,  as  must  be  done  for  long  ship- 
ment, is  a  very  inferior  fruit  to  the  same 
berry  fully  ripened  and  fresh  from  the 
field. 

My  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows : 
I  select  a  warm  slope  of  sandy  loam  which 
I  find  produces  the  very  best  flavored  ber- 
ries. Just  about  the  first  fall  of  rain,  I 
plough  under  about  36  to  40  loads  of 
manure,  partly  heated  to  kill  weed  seeds, 
and  cultivate  the  ploughed  land  both  ways 
until  it  is  well  pulverised.  Then  the 
plants  are  carefully  set  in  lines  four  feet 
apart,  and  four  feet  from  plant  to  plant. 
This  enables  me  to  use  a  fine  tooth  culti- 
vator by  horse  power,  largely  reducing 
the  labor.  By  fall  setting  the  plants  are 
well  established  by  spring  and  are  per- 
mitted to  bear  the  first  season. 


As  each  plant  produces  two  crops  of 
runners  in  the  season,  I  remove  the  first 
crop  of  these,  but  retain  on  each  plant  six 
of  the  strongest  runners  of  the  second 
crop.  These  runners  are  allowed  to  root 
in  a  circle  around  the  parent  plant  dis- 
tant six  inches  from  it  and  from  each 
other,  leaving  each  hill  twelve  inches  or 
so  in  diameter.  Before  blooming  a  hand- 
ful of  fertiliser  (nitrogen,  potash,  phos- 
phate) is  worked  around  each  hill  and 
then  each  plant  is  mulched  with  lawn 
clippings  or  chopped  straw. 

After  the  crop  is  gathered  all  leaves  are 
mowed  off,  the  mulch  stirred  up  and 
spread  lightly.  It  is  then  burned  off, 
thereby  killing  many  insects  and  disease 
germs,  besides  enriching  the  soil  with  its 
ash.  Early  the  following  April  about  four 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  of  fertiliser 
is  applied  and  worked  into  the  soil. 

Later  the  plants  are  again  mulched  and 
the  processes  repeated  as  above. 

A  third  ring  of  runners,  twelve,  six 
inches  from  the  previous  row  and  from 
one  another  may  now  be  rooted,  all  others 
in  excess  being  removed,  giving  greater 
bearing  surface  the  following  year. 

Thus  three,  or  rather  two  and  a  half 
full  crops  can  be  obtained  of  large-sized 
berries  from  the  one  bed.  It  will  some- 
times pay  even  to  let  it  run  to  a  fourth 
year  if  the  weeds  have  not  given  too  much 
trouble  in  the  hills. 

At  all  times  during  the  growing  season, 
except  from  the  time  the  flowers  open  un- 
till  the  berries  are  gathered,  a  good  soil 
mulch  should  be  obtained  to  hold  mois- 
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ture,  without  which  the  berries  will  be  a 
failure.  This  is  particularly  important 
in  the  lighter  soil. 

Excelsior,  Dunlap  and  Glen  Mary 
bring  high  prices,  being  early,  while 
Magoon  and  Gladstone  (an  English  vari- 
ety) are  very  satisfactory  for  a  later  crop, 
being  firm,  large  and  handsome. 

All  above  have  good  flavor  when  ripe, 
and,  by  being  shipped  ripe,  beat  all  im- 
ported berries  out  of  the  field. 

Fine,  first,  early  berries  should  bring 
as  much  as  14  and  15  cents  per  pound, 
later  ones  if  of  high  quality  and  large 
size,  and  above  all  being  well  packed  in 
the  hallocks  to  display  their  beauty,  bring 
10  cents,  dropping  when  the  market  is 
flooded  to  4  cents  or  even  less. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  profit  per  acre 
should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400 
if  the   berries   are   properly   packed   and 


graded.  So  far  we  have  found  the  berries 
pest  free,  except  that  there  is  occasionally 
danger  of  the  strawberry  weevil,  if  the 
plants  are  set  on  a  freshly  turned  clover 
sod. 

Such  land  should  have  a  preliminary 
crop  of  potatoes  or  other  hoed  crop  taken 
off  it  to  avoid  this  risk. 

If  the  land  is  manured  and  treated  as 
above  described,  strawberries  set  thus  in 
hills  to  allow  of  constant  cultivation,  can 
be  both  safely  and  profitably  set  out  be- 
tween the  rows  of  yearling  trees  in  a 
freshly  planted  orchard  and  bring  in  a 
good  profit  whilst  the  trees  are  getting 
their  growth. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  admit  poultry  to 
the  strawberry  bed  in  the  off  season  for  a 
few  hours  daily,  as  they  account  for  lots 
of  injurious  insects,  besides  getting  whole- 
some exercise. 


A  Modern   Farm  House  at  Vineland,  Out.     Note  the  Lawn  and  Cement  Walks. 
Machine  Lights   the  House.     Water  Supply  Complete. 
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THE  DOCTOR  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


By  Dr.  HELEN  MacMURCHY 


Note. — This  is  the  concluding  article  of  the  series  by  the  author  on  this 
highly  important  subject.  The  first  appeared  in  February  and  the  second  in 
March.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought  in  the  questions  asked  by 
the  writer  towards  the  close  of  this  article.  No  parent  can  overlook  these  ques- 
tions. Too  many  of  our  lives  must  owe  their  troubles  to  the  little  overlooked 
defects  of  our  enforced  school  days  when  human  nature  was  at  the  flood-tide 
of  physical  assertion.  Women  Institute  members,  trustees,  and  readers  gener- 
ally would  do  well  to  keep  these  articles  on  fyle  on  their  bookshelves,  for 
the  questions  are  all  going  to  be  threshed  out  in  the  future. — Editor. 


THE  results  of  medical  inspection  of 
schools    vary.      Results    must    vary 
where  so  many  people  are  concerned, 
because   each  must   act  well  his  part   to 
achieve  the  success  of  the  whole. 

HOW   NOT   TO  DO   IT. 

Anybody  can  spoil  medical  inspection 
of  schools.  The  school  trustee  may  de- 
clare it  "a  fad,"  and  refuse  to  have  it  at 
all  The  teacher  is  our  chief  helper,  but 
sometimes  even  the  teacher  delays  to  come 
to  our  aid,  not  knowing  how  much  we  can 
and  will  do  for  her  and  for  her  pupils. 
Sometimes  the  parent,  with  whom  above 
all   we  wish  to  co-operate,  has  had  an  un- 


fortunate experience,  and  solaces  himself 
for  it  by  abusing  all  doctors.  These  are 
difficulties;  but,  as  Sir  James  Whitney 
says:  "Difficulties  exist  only  to  be  over- 
come," and  the  trustee,  the  teacher  and  the. 
parent,  will  all  make  common  cause  with 
us  some  day  if  we  can  show  good  results. 
What  results  can  we  show? 

HOW  TO  GET  CLEAN  HANDS. 

Here  is  a  class  of  boys.  Even  if  you  do 
think  they  have  the  blackest  hands  in 
Canada,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  so. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  demand  to  ex- 
amine hands  on  this,  the  first  visit.  They 
have  just  come  in  from  the  school-yard, 
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and  the  boy  who  keeps  his  hands  imma- 
culate on  the  playground  is  likely  to  die 
young. 

TWELVE   YEARS   OLD. 

Were  you  ever  twelve  years  old?  HE 
was,  who  met  the  doctors  in  the  temple, 
and  the  doctors  loved  the  Divine  Child  and 
detained  Him  long.  Here  are  some 
twelve-year-old  boys.  Speak  (hem  fair. 
Tell  them  something  interesting  about  the 
school  in  the  city  or  the  country — some- 
thing that  has  a  gleam  of  fun  in  it.  Give 
them  notice  of  what  you  want  on  your 
next  visit.     Tell  them  a  story. 

Children  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
good  stories.  Drop  a  tactful  hint  about 
hands,  and  at  the  first  word  you  will  see 
each  little  man  sliding  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  or  under  his  desk,  or  somewhere 
out  of  sight. 

THE    NEXT    VISIT. 

On  your  next  visit  you  will  see  the 
cleanest,  hands  in  Canada,  all  at  the  price 
of  giving  them  fair  warning  and  a  few 
kind  words.  That  is  the  way  you  would 
want  to  be  treated  if  you  were  a  boy.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  way  you  want  to  be  treated 
now  that  you  are  no  longer  a  boy  or  girl. 

WHO    IS    THE    SCHOOL   DOCTOR? 

The  character  of  the  person  who  is 
medical  inspector  of  schools  will  powerful- 
ly affect  the  results  for  good  or  ill.  The 
hireling  is  an  hireling,  and  the  hireling 
spirit  would  spoil  the  best  system.  You 
cannot  provide  regulations  that  will  en- 
able you  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs 
of  thistles.  "Do  you  expect  us  to  chase 
round  after  these  children?"  asked  a 
newly  appointed  medical  inspector 
of  schools.  The  medical  inspector  of 
schools  ought  to  be  properly  paid.  But 
the  man  or  woman  who  has  no  special  lik- 
ing for  children,  who  does  not  know  how 
lovable  children  are,  who  is  poor  in  the 
spirit  of  public  service  and  works  on  a 
cash  basis,  had  better  not  usurp  the  place 
of  the  school  medical  officer. 

THE   DOCTOR  IS   COMING. 

It  is  wonderful  what  results  come  from 
the  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  school  doctor 
coming.  It  was  found  in  Edinburgh  that 
the  announcement  of  medical  inspection 
on  such  a  day  was  sufficient  to  cause  a 


marked  improvement  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  children.  Clothes  were 
changed  and  baths  took  place,  and  alto- 
gether the  event  was  taken  seriously.  So 
it  should  be. 

MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  for  the  school  medi- 
cal officer  to  familiarize  himself  with 
modern  educational  methods.  The  doctor 
does  not  always  know  about  the  Phonic 
Method.  "The  Schoolmaster,"  London, 
tells  a  story  of  a  small  boy  taken  by  his 
mother  to  be  examined  by  the  school 
medical  officer,  who  proceeded  to  test  the 
boy's  sight,  placing  upon  the  wall  the 
usual  alphabetical  display.  "Now,  Tom- 
my," he  said,  pointing  to  F,  "tell  me 
what  this  letter  is."  The  boy  jerked  his 
head  forward,  and  made  a  sound  resembl- 
ing the  first  pant  of  a  locomotive.  The 
medical  officer  looked  very  hard,  but 
pointed  to  S,  saying,  "Now  this  one."  The 
boy  at  once  emitted  a  sound  like  the  hiss 
of  a  prodigious  serpent.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  doctor,  who  gave  a  look  of 
significant  inquiry  at  the  mother.  "No, 
sir,"  she  cried,  bursting  into  tears,  "he's 
not  mad.  That's  the  way  they  teach  'em 
to  read  nowadays." 

SCHOOL  REGISTRATION. 

One  result  of  medical  inspection  of 
schools  has  been  to  show  howr  faulty  our 
methods  of  school  registration  are.  Our 
national  schools  should  have  a  complete 
list  of  the  names  of  all  children  of  school 
age  in  the  province.  This  is  not  the  casl 
now.  When  doing  school  medical  inspec- 
tion the  writer  never  stood  at  a  school  door 
and  looked  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the 
street  without  seeing  children  of  school 
age,  neglected  or  not,  but  certainly  not 
at  school.  Their  names  are  frequently  not 
on  the  school  register  at  all.  The  same 
thing  was  discovered  by  the  supervisors  oc 
the  Toronto  Playground  Association. 
When  children  came  to  the  playground 
during  school  hours  their  name  and  ad- 
dresses were  always  taken,  and  frequently 
these  names,  on  being  looked  up,  could 
not  be  found  on  the  school  register  at  all. 

REMEMBER    THEM. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  phvsi- 
cally  or  mentally  defective  children.   Ser- 
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ious  cases  of  this  kind  do  not  get  to 
school,  and  so  the  disabled,  the  handi- 
capped, the  neglected — who  need  educa- 
tion most  because  they  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  earn 
their  living,  and  not  be  a  burden  to  them- 
selves and  others  —  are  not  getting 
any  good  of  the  education  that  the  State 
provides  for  every  child.  That  family 
pays  school  taxes,  and  heavy  taxes  at  that, 
but  the  very  lame  little  girl — the  very, 
very  deaf  boy — the  child  that  cannot  see 
enough  to  read,  the  child  whose  brain  will 
never  develop,  they,  who  need  most,  get 
nothing.    They  are  not  at  school  at  all. 

One  of  the  results  of  medical  inspection 
of  schools  has  'been  to  show  that  our  Com- 
pulsory Education  Act  is  not  being  carried 
out,  that  we  need  to  have  an  accurate 
registration  of  all  our  children,  and  that 
it  is  often  the  most  needy  cases  who  are 
not  at  school.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  Register  the  children,  and,  the 
school  doctor  says,  give  every  child  the 
education  that  will  fit  him  or  her  to  earn 
part,  or  the  whole,  of  his  or  her  living. 


UNDER-FEEDING     AND     MAL-NUTRITION. 

As  a  rule,  in  Canadian  cities  there  are 
three  meals  a  day  for  everybody,  men, 
women  and  children.  But  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  slum  we  are  getting  the  slum 
people  and  the  slum  ways.  One  of  these 
is  the  disregard  of  the  decencies  of  life. 
How  can  the  decencies  of  life  be  regarded 
in  a  one-room  dwelling?  The  recent  report 
of  a  preliminary  survey  of  some  parts  of 
Toronto,  published  by  the  medical  health 
officer,  Dr.  C.  J.  Hastings,  shows  that  198 
families  in  Toronto  live  in  one-roomed 
dwellings,  and  411  families  live  in  two- 
roomed  dwellings,  and  one  of  the  "soul- 
destroying  conditions"  of  a  one-roomed 
"home,"  if  home  it  can  be  called,  is  that 
there  is  no  chance  to  do  anything  proper- 
ly, no  place  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  wash,  with 
any  comfort  or  privacy.  Even  when  there 
are  two  rooms,  there  is  more  often  than 
not  no  table  set.  Meals  are  "picked-up"  if 
there  are  any  meals.  Nutrition  is  bad. 
"for  dinner/' 

In  a  school  in  a  Canadian  city  one  day 
the  teacher  saw  that  a  little  girl  in  the 
class  had  a  fish,  and  having  only  too  good 
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reason  to  fear  that  it  was  stolen,  "Oh, 
Mary,"  she  said,  sadly,  "what  did  you 
take  that  fish  for?"  "For  dinner,"  replied 
the  poor  child. 

THREE  HUNGRY   CHILDREN. 

The  same  teacher  had  noticed  that  four 
other  children,  from  one  family,  never 
seemed  to  be  able  to  sustain  interest  or 
attention  in  anything  for  more  than  a 
few  moments.  No  matter  how  well  she 
explained  the  arithmetic  lesson  and  got 
them  started  at  it,  when  she  looked  again 
at  these  four  children,  nothing  was  doing. 
She  could  not  think  why  until  one  day 
at  noon  the  eldest  little  girl  was  found 
dividing  one  piece  of  bread  into  four 
parts.  What  was  the  matter?  The  chil- 
dren were  so  hungry  they  could  not  study. 
So  underfed  that  they  could  not  learn. 
There  are  some  children  like  that,  some- 
times even  in  Canada.  Medical  inspection 
ought  to  find  them.  If  Canadian  children 
are  hungry,  something  is  wrong  some- 
where. The  medical  inspector  and  the 
school  nurse  are  -the  very  ones  to  begin  to 
find  out  why,  and  we  are  all  ready  to  help 
to  prevent  it,  not  by  almsgiving.  Has  the 
father  no  trade,  or  is  he  out  of  work,  or 
is  he  drinking,  or  is  he  lazy,  or  what  is 
the  matter?  Whatever  it  is,  we  want  to 
see  that,  being  Canadians,  the  children  of 
that  father  have  a  trade  and  get  work  and 
don't  drink,  and  are  taught  industry.  For 
on  them  depends  the  future  of  Canada. 
And  medical  inspection  is  not  wanted  un- 
less it  can  help  to  provide  for  the  future 
of  Canada.  There  should  be  three  meals  a 
day  for  Canadian  children. 

AN   EDUCATIONAL   CAMPAIGN. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults of  medical  inspection  of  schools  is 
its  general  educational  influence  on  the 
community.  There  are  even  yet  people 
living  in  Canada,  who  think  that  chil- 
dren's diseases  are  diseases  that  all  children 
should  have  and  "have  them  over!"  Not 
at  all.  Take  care  of  John  and  Mary,  es- 
pecially till  they  are  twelve  years  old,  and 
they  need  never,  and  should  never  have 
measles  or  whooping  cough,  or  scarlet 
fever  or  any  other  disease.  It  is  a  far  great- 
er crime  for  your  next  door  neighbors  to 
steal  John's  health,  or  Mary's  health  by 
letting  them  get  scarlet  fever  from  their 


John  or  Mary  than  it  would  be  for  that 
next  door  neighbor  to  come  into  your 
kitchen  and  steal  ten  dollars.  Children's 
diseases  are  diseases  that  children  should 
never  have. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Even  yet  there  are  people  living  in  Ca- 
nada who  think  that  consumption  is  here- 
ditary. Our  medical  inspectors  of  schools 
should  see  to  it  that  everybody  in  the  ris- 
ing generation  knows  better  than  that, 
and  knows  how  we  may  protect  ourselves 
and  others  from  tuberculosis. 

A  "running  ear." 

Even  yet  there  are  people  living  in  Ca- 
nada who  think  the  child  will  "grow  out 
of"  a  discharging  ear — whatever  that 
means — and  the  medical  inspector  of  the 
school  can  do  no  better  missionary  work 
than  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  tell  the 
mothers  about  what  a  discharge  from  the 
ear  means,  how  it  may  affect  the  brain 
and  cause  death,  how  it  may  permanently 
destroy  the  hearing,  and  how  that  ear  may 
be  properly  cared  for  and  cured.  That 
may  be  made  plain  to  the  mother.  She 
will  see  that  what  you  say  is  reasonable 
and  right,  and  she  will  do  what  you  ad- 
vise. It  is  worse  than  useless  to  report 
so  many  dozen  children  with  discharging 
ears.  That  is  not  medical  inspection  at 
all.  That  leaves  us  just  where  we  were. 
Anybody  can  see  that  an  ear  is  or  is  not 
discharging. 

What  we  want  the  medical  inspector  to 
do,  either  personally  or  through  the  school 
nurse,  is  to  persuade  the  parents  to  take 
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the  child  to  the  family  physician  for  treat- 
ment, if  they  can  afford  it,  and  if  they 
cannot,  to  find  some  other  way  in  which 
the  child's  life  and  efficiency  may  be 
saved  for  the  benefit  of  himself,  his  family, 
and  the  nation. 

CLEANLINESS. 

So  with  the  general  question  of  cleanli- 
ness. Are  Canadians  conspicuous  for 
cleanliness?  That  depends  on  you  and 
me  and  those  whom  we  can  influence. 
The  school  doctor  and  the  school  nurse 
can  do  more  than  any  of  us.  Among  new 
Canadians  who  come  from  almost  every 
country  under  heaven  the  gospel  of  clean- 
liness must  be  preached,  and  the  school  is 
the  best  place  to  preach  it  and  see  it  carried 
out.  Not  a  few  cases  of  pediculosis  and 
even  of  vermin  on  the  body,  a  dreadful 
condition,  have  been  discovered  already 
in  Canadian  cities  where  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools  has  been  introduced.  That 
should  stimulate  us  all  to  see  that  such 
conditions  are  swept  away.  School  baths 
and  public  baths  are  good.  Decent  hous- 
ing conditions  are  better.  Thorough  social 
work,  with  effective  organization  to  prevent 
misery  by  securing  a  fit  and  industrious 
citizenship  is  the  most  patriotic  work  for 
our  mayors,  aldermen,  societies,  teachers, 
statesmen  and  citizens  generally.  And  we 
should   do   something   to   clean   up   some 


corner  of  Canada  before  next  Dominion 
Day,  when  we  sing  "0  Canada,"  with  tears 
in  our  eyes. 

CAN  JOHN  AND  MARY  SEE  WELL? 

No  condition  in  school  life  or  in  any 
part  of  life  is  more  important  than  sight. 
And  it  is  incredible  how  many  good  and 
well-to-do  parents  have  never  thought  of 
knowing  whether  John  or  Mary  see  well. 
They  are  so  surprised  when  the  school 
doctor  finds  out  that  they  do  not  see  well! 
Children  do  not  know  that  the  reason  they 
cannot  answer  the  teacher  is  that  they  can- 
not see  the  letters  she  is  pointing  to  as 
easily  as  the  other  boys  and  girls  do.  It 
never  strikes  John  that  the  reason  Tom 
always  shouts  out  the  letter  before- he  doe? 
is  that  Tom  can  see  it  and  he  cannot. 
John  thinks  Tom  is  smart  and  he  is  not. 
The  teacher  says  so.  The  only  way  to  be 
sure  is  to  test  thoroughly  and  skilfully  and 
tactfully  the  sight  of  every  child.  This 
must  either  be  done,  or  at  least  thoroughly 
supervised  by  the  doctor.  Left  to  someone 
else  often  it  is  not  done.  The  principal 
is  there  to  organize  and  manage  the  school. 
The  teacher  is  there  to  teach.  The  doctor 
is  there  to  see  that  sight,  hearing  and 
health  are  as  good  as  can  be.  We  know 
of  some  cases  where  the  smartest  pupils 
learned  the  letters  on  the  test  card  by  heart 

and  obligingly  whispered  them  to  the  rest 
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An   Adenoid   Face. 

We  know  of  other  cases  where  the  princi- 
pal assured  the  school  doctor  that  there 
was  not  one  case  among  several  hundreds 
of  pupils  where  the  sight  needed  atten- 
tion !  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  means 
at  the  best  a  waste  of  precious  money  and 
more  often  a  life-long  loss  of  efficiency  and 
education,  leading  to  unemployment  and 
uselessness  of  the  children  so  neglected  and 
sinned  against.  For  the  child  that  cannot 
see  cannot  learn,  and  the  modern  world 
has  no  place  for  the  illiterate. 

ADENOIDS. 

Almost  as  important  is  the  question  of 
adenoids  and  the  ill  effects  which  they 
cause.  In  many  cases,  adenoids,  which 
cause  mouth  breathing,  and  that  often 
means  mal-nutrition,  mal-development; 
stunted  growth,  dull  and  stupid  mind,  may 
practically  ruin  the  child's  career,  both 
at  school  and  in  after  life.  Give  us  the 
good  school  doctor  to  save  the  child  from 
such  a  calamity  as  the  permanent  loss  of 
health  and  growth,  both  mental  and  bodi- 
ly, caused  by  adenoids. 

TEETH. 

The  question  of  children's  teeth  is  quite 
as  serious  as  any  of  these  except  perhaps 
that  of  the  eyesight.  It  would  need  an 
article  to  itself,  but  this  much  may  be  said 
here,  that  even  the  little  work  that  has 
been  done  in  Halifax  and  Montreal,  Ham- 
ilton, Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and 


Victoria  on  medical  inspection  of  schools 
has  shown  us  that  we  have  already  reached 
a  condition  of  affairs  where  all  the  dentists 
in  Canada  cannot  overtake  the  immense 
amount  of  work  that  it  would  require  to 
fill  all  the  defective  teeth  in  our  school 
children !  Our  only  hope  is  to  prevent 
decay.  Dirty  teeth  decay.  Clean  teeth  do 
not  decay.  The  use  of  the  tooth  brush 
will  do  more  to  prevent  national  physical 
degeneracy  than  the  use  of  any  other 
weapon  whatever.  The  tooth  brush  is 
mightier  than  the  sword. 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  QUESTIONS. 

The  school  doctor  knows  the  answer. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  make  a  list 
of  a  few  more  urgent  matters  of  health 
which  nothing  but  the  medical  inspection 
of  our  schools  offers  much  prospect  of  set- 
ting right. 

Many  children  have  headaches.    Why? 

School-room  air  is  often  bad.     Why? 

Some  children  are  pale  and  anaemic. 
Why? 

The  school-room  is  not  well  lighted. 
Why? 

The  print  in  the  text  books  is  not  good. 
Why? 


Same   Boy    Two    Years    After    Operntion. 
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Chart  I.  Variations  in  weight  of  Kathleen  M— ,  Bostall  Wood 
Open-air  School.  Note  decrease  during  eighth  week  when 
she  Tas  absent 

This    Girl    Gained    Over    a    Pound    Per    Week. 


The  school  sanitary  conveniences  are 
doubtful.     Why? 

Some  children  are  below  the  average 
in  height  and  weight.     Why? 

The  desks  are  not  made  to  fit  the  chil- 
dren.    Why? 

Some  children  have  "growing  pains." 
Why? 

The  school-room  is  not  very  clean : 
Why? 

Some  children  have  a  slight  limp  or 
have  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other. 
Why? 

Some  schools  have  small  playgrounds. 
Why? 

We  need  open  air  schools.     Why? 

THE   CHILDREN   WHOSE   NEED   IS  GREATEST. 

Among  other  results  already  coming 
from  medical  inspection  of  schools  should 
be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  special 
schools  and  special  classes  for  mentally  or 
physically  defective  children.  Thus  the 
school  doctor  helps  in  the  classification  of 
he  pupils.  "She  is  a  very  stupid  girl/' 
said  a  principal  one  day.  "I  don't  think 
I  ever  saw  a  stupider  girl.  I  kept  her  in 
myself  one  night  to  learn  some  spelling 


she  had  missed  and  I  thought  she  never 
would  learn  it.  I  was  tired  out  with  her." 
"I  am  sure  you  were,"  said  the  school 
doctor.  "The  girl  is  defective  mentally, 
and  cannot  learn  like  other  children.  It 
is  not  stupidity,  but  inability."  There  is 
no  help  for  that  girl  but  recognizing  the 
true  condition,  teaching  her  what  she  can 
learn  to  do  well,  some  industrial  work,  and 
giving  her  the  permanent  care,  which  is 
the  only  successful  and  economical  way 
to  provide  for  the  feeble-minded.  The 
school  doctor  can  tell  us  that  in  an  ordin- 
ary class  she  is  a  hopeless  misfit.  It  is  not 
her  fault. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  short,  there  is  no  great  problem  of 
public  health  and  national  welfare  which 
the  medical  inspection  of  schools,  in  com- 
petent hands,  and  well-administered,  can- 
not help  to  solve. 

Its  successful  administration  depends 
upon  three  things: 

1.  Selection  of  the  very  best  persons  as 
school  medical  officers. 

2.  The  effective  co-ordination  of  medi- 
cal inspection  of  schools  with  other 
branches  of  the  educational  system  and 
the  public  health  service. 

3.  The  discovery  of  defects  among  our 
school  population,  and  the  removing  or 
curing  of  these. 
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Chart  Q.  Variations  in  weight  of  Arthur  W— ,  Bostall  Wood 
Open-air  School.  Note  decrease  during  sixth  week  when 
be  was  absent 

This  Boy  Gained  a  Pound  a  Week. 


The  Pruning  of  an  Old  Orchard  is  Often  a  Problem 


THE  PRUNING  OF  TREES  AND   SHRUBS 


By    W.   J.    KERR 


THE  writer  was  recently  presented  with 
some  beautifully  colored  Spy  apples 
grown  in  an  orchard  near  Lake  On- 
tario, which  orchard  has  been  pruned  most 
scandalously. 

Pruning  is  as  necessary  in  the  produc- 
tion of  high  class  apples  as  is  spraying 
and  it  requires  the  exercise  of  even  more 
judgment;  but  I  would  much  prefer  that 
my  trees  be  never  pruned  to  having  them 
pruned  in  the  thoughtless  and  destructive 
way  these  trees  were  treated.  As  a  result  of 
the  very  bad  pruning  these  fine  old  trees 
had  received,  scarcely  any  fruit  was  borne 
less  than  fifteen  feet  and  most  of  it  from 
twenty  to"  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 
There  were  very  long,  bare  branches  tower- 
ing away  up  into  the  air  offering  splendid 
opportunity  to  the  winds  to  knock  the 
fruit  off  and  necessitating  great  difficulty 
in  the  picking.  If  any  readers  of  Farm- 
er's Magazine  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  had  their  trees  thus  pruned 
by  professional   quack   pruners,   I   would 
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advise  that  they  prune  them  back  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  causing  them  to 
throw  out  water  sprouts  from  the  larger 
branches  down  nearer  the  trunks,  and 
then  each  spring  cut  back  these  sprouts 
to  four  or  five  good  buds  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  and  thus  cause  them  to 
develop  fruit  spurs  and  re-clothe  the  large 
branches  with  fruiting  wood,  that  they 
that  are  strong  and  sturdy  may  bear  the 
major  part  of  the  crop  where  they  are  less 
affected  by  the  winds  and  where  the  fruit 
is  more  easily  gathered.  But  in  order  to 
be  able  to  develop  these  fruit  spurs  in  the 
centre  of  the  tree  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  outer  part  open  so  as  to  admit  the  light 
and  air  freely  all  through  the  head,  other- 
wise the  absence  of  a  reasonable  amount 
of  light  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  causes  all 
fruit  spurs  to  die  off. 

ANNUAL    BEARING   IS    ENCOURAGED. 

A  properly  pruned  tree  is  one  that  has 
been  continuously  kept  thinned  towards 
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the  outer  ends  of  the  branches  so  that 
light  and  air  has  always  been  freely  ad- 
mitted all  through  the  head  so  as  to  pre- 
serve in  good  health  a  goodly  number  of 
fruit  spurs  all  along  the  large,  strong 
branches,  right  down  to  the  trunk,  and  to 
keep  the  fruiting  wood  near  the  ground. 
In  the  case  of  trees  that  are  inclined  to 
overbear  on  alternate  years  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  thin  the  fruit  spurs  especially  out 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  that 
they  will  not  set  more  apples  than  they 
have  energy  enough  to  bring  to  the  high- 
est state  of  perfection  and  this  will  often 
cause  the  trees  to  become  more  or  less 
annual  bearers. 

Then  if  the  tree  has  become  improper- 
ly balanced  it  is  well  to  cut  back  the 
branches  on  the  heavy  side  to  permit  the 
growth  on  the  light  side  to  catch  up  and 
make  a  better  proportioned  tree. 

In  all  cases  the  cutting  should  be  done 
close  to  the  main  trunk  or  branch  that 
there  be  no  stubs  left  to  prevent  treating 
over  of  the  wounds. 

If  large  branches  must  be  cut  out  it  is 
advisable  to  paint  the  wounds  a  day  or 
two  after  made,  the  delay  of  a  day  or  two 
being  necessary  that  the  fresh  wound  get 
a  chance  to  dry  that  the  paint  may  adhere 
better  than  it  will  to  a  fresh  and  moist 
wound. 

IMPROPER    PLANTING    CAUSES    LOSS. 

There  are  more  losses  with  newly  set 
trees  due  to  improper  planting  than  to  all 
other  causes  combined. 

Many  planters  desire  large  trees,  think- 
ing they  may  get  a  bearing  tree  quicker 
with  such  than  with  younger  trees.  This 
is  a  very  great  mistake.  The  fact  is  the 
older  the  tree  is  when  planted  the  longer 
it  will  take  to  make  a  good  orchard  tree 
and  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  loss.  A  two 
year  old  tree  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a 
much  more  satisfactory  tree  to  plant  than 
an  older  one  and  will  make  a  much  better 
tree  in  three  or  four  years  than  the  same 
tree  would  make  if  not  transplanted  till 
three  or  four  years  of  age.  The  longer  the 
tree  stands  in  the  nursery  the  farther  out 
the  fibrous  root  growth  will  have  gone  and 
the  less  feeding  roots  will  be  taken  up  in 
the  digging. 

It  required  all  the  roots  the  tree  had 
before  digging  to  maintain  its  trunk  and 


branches  and  make  a  reasonable  growth, 
so  we  cannot  expect  a  tree  with  large  top 
and  trunk  which  has  lost  most  of  its  roots, 
to  live  and'  thrive  after  transplanting. 
The  trunk  and  branches  are  continually 
evaporating*  the  moisture,  its  life  blood, 
which  standing  in  its  new  location  for  two 
or  more  weeks  while  the  roots  are  getting 
hold  of  the  soil  to  enable  it  to  draw  on  the 
earth  for  new ,  supplies  and  this  means  a 
severe  weakening  if  not  indeed  killing  of 
the  tree  before  it  starts  at  all.  In  order 
tuat  the  tree  .may  not  suffer  this  drain  on 
its  vitalitv '  while  it  is  forming  its  new 
feeding  cells  on  its  roots  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  back  the-  top  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
cut  back  too  severely. 

I  would  first  trim  the  top  to  a  desirable 
form,  leaving  from  three  to  five  strong 
branches  to  form  the  future  head  of  the 
tree  and  then  cut  these  branches  back  to 
three  or  four  buds  each,  and  even  to  one 
good  bud  if  the  tree  has  not  good  roots.  I 
would  prune,  off  all  broken  and  mangled 
roots  and  prune  off  the  ends  of  all  |  the 
large  roots,  leaving  a  smooth  wound 
which  readily  callouses  over  and  sends 
out  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  while  the  torn 
or  mangled  ends  left  in  the  digging  never 
heal  over  and  are  a  detriment  to  the  future 
health  of  the  tree. 

In  planting  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  nothing  but  fine,  fertile  soil  is  placed 
in  the  hole  and  that  it  is  well  packed  in 
among  the  roots  that  capillary  attraction 
may  bring  the  moisture  up  rapidly  among 
the  roots  from  the  earth's  reservoir  below, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  a  good 
earth  mulch  about  the  trees  to  preserve 
that  moisture  in  the  soil.  I  very  much 
prefer  the  mulch  of  earth,  frequently 
stirred  during  the  early  part  of  the  grow- 
ing season  to  a  mulch  of  manure  as  used 
by  many  planters.  But  I  would  discon- 
tinue cultivation  by  about  the  first  of  . 
July  that  the  tree  will  stop  growing  and 
ripen  up  its  wood  before  winter  sets  in. 

I  would  never  plant  young  trees  in  an 
old  orchard  or  in  grass  land,  as  they  have 
a  very  poor  chance  to  succeed  in  such 
places,  and  usually  prove  but  a  disappoint- 
ment. I  would  severely  prune  back  any 
young  deciduous  tree  or  shrub  before 
planting,  except  possibly  such  decorative 
trees  as  cutleaf  birch,  in  whose  case  such 
pruning  back  may  mar  its  future  beauty. 
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THE  EARNING  POWER  OF  GEESE 


By  S.  E.  MOSES,  in  the  "Maritime  Farmer" 


IT  has  been  said  the  cackling  of  Juno's 
geese  saved  Rome  from  the  Gauls 
386  B.C.  We  are  told  by  early 
historians  this  particular  kind  of  goose 
was  a  white  one,  as  Lucretius  says: 
"The  white  goose,  the  preserver  of  the 
citadel  of  the  descendants  of  Romulus, 
perceived  at  a  great  distance  the  odor 
of  the  human  race."  That  may  be  all 
right,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  Lucre- 
tius knew  a  great  deal  more  about  other 
things  than  poultry  in  general,  and  geese 
in  particular.  We  imagine  the  geese  saw 
rather  than  "perceived  the  odor"  and  were 
bent  on  giving  the  Gauls  a  noisy  reception 
after  the  manner  of  their  kind.  Even. in 
the  matter  of  noise,  one  is  the  gainer  by 
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keeping  well  bred  geese,  since  one  finds 
them  more  tractable,  and  docile,  and  not 
so  much  given  to  vocal  celebrations. 

The  most  absurd  charge  against  geese 
and  the  hardest  to  kill  is  expressed  in  the 
three-fold  indictment,  "Geese  destroy  the 
pasture,  eat  everything  ahead  of  them,  and 
kill  everything  behind."  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  I  personally 
know  of  a  family  who  keeps  pure-bred 
geese,  and  have  for  many  years,  and  the 
silent  partner  declares  that  for  time  and 
money  expended  they  realize  more  for 
them  than  any  other  stock  on  the  place. 
She  says:  "Our  flock  has  roamed  the  pas- 
tures twenty-five  years,  and  there  is  no 
better  pasture  in  this  country."    Of  course. 
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it  is  understood  the  goose  was  intended 
for  the  pasture,  the  hay  fields  after  the  hay 
is  cut,  where  they  will  do  extra  well,  and 
not  the  lawn  or  around  the  house — that  is 
after  they  are  grown  and  ready  to  turn 
out,  Like  the  young  of  all  our  domestic 
fowls, the  gosling  needs  care  and  protection 
from  cold  rains.  Given  this  and  some  judi- 
cious feeding  until  nearly  feathered,  they 
will  grow  and  thrive  like  Mr.  Finney's 
turnips.  One  thing  in  their  favor,  as  com- 
pared with  other  poultry,  is  their  extreme 
hardiness  and  freedom  from  disease,  and 
every  gosling  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  an 
adult  goose,  means  a  gosling  raised  without 
much  trouble  or  expense.  Of  what  other 
class  of  poultry  can  we  say  this?  It  is  no 
use  to  go  into  any  discussion  of  the  com- 
mon or  mongrel  goose,  as  we  have  proved 
to  our  complete  satisfaction  that  they  are 
uncertain,  small  sized,  and  generally  un- 
satisfactory. Taking  up  pure  breeds,  we 
have  five  to  select  from,  the  Africans,  Emb- 
dens,  Toulouse  and  White  and  Brown 
Chinese.  The  last  two,  although  they  lay 
more  eggs  than  the  large  varieties,  are 
small,  nervous,  noisy  and  the  least  able  to 
stand  cold  and  extremes  of  weather,  timid 
and  excitable,  hard  to  fatten  and  hard  to 
pluck.  Except  for  crossing  with  the  larger 
breeds,  neither  the  White  nor  Brown 
Chinese  are  of  any  value  in  market  produc- 
tion, still  they  lay  twice  as  many  eggs  as 
the  large  varieties  and  begin  earlier  in  the 
season. 

The  Toulouse  goose  is  a  valuable  bird, 
well  worth  keeping,  still  as  they  are  the 
latest  of  all  to  mature,  they  are  sometimes 
called  "the  Christmas  goose,"  and  the 
flesh  is  rather  coarse  grained  and  not  of 
extra  quality.  They  have  a.  thick,  blocky 
body,  and  rather  short  legs,  so  at  fattening 
time,  when  they  are  in  good  condition,  the 
under  parts  touch  the  ground  and  give 
them  an  ungainly  awkward  appearance. 

The  big  White  Embdens  carry  off  the 
palm  for  real  beauty,  with  their  blue  eyes, 
pure  white  plumage,  orange  bill  and  feet, 
They  are  as  heavy  as  the  heaviest,  and 
make  a  fine  dressed  carcass,  that  sells 
better  than  any  other,  as  the  rich,  yellow 
skin  gives  them  a  decidedly  inviting  ap- 
pearance. They  lay  the  least  eggs  of  any 
of  the  breeds,  as  twenty  is  a  good  average, 
they  are  later  to  mate  and  the  first  eggs 
laved  are  apt  to  prove  unfertile. 


Of  all  breeds  I  prefer  the  Grey  Afri- 
cans. I  believe  for  an  all  round  en- 
tirely practical  bird  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  its  peer.  He  is  a  handsome  bird, 
has  a  large  head,  with  a  large  knob,  and 
dewlap  under  the  throat.  These  and  the 
Chinese  geese  are  different  from  the  others 
in  the  head  and  are  the  only  two  breeds 
that  have  the  knob.  The  bill  of  the  Af- 
ricans is  rather  large  and  stout  at  the  base, 
and  his  neck  is  long.  His  back  is  long 
and  flat,  breast  round  and  moderately  full 
and  he  has  a  large,  long  and  upright  body. 
The  wings  are  large  and  strong,  and  are 
folded  well  against  the  body,  the  thighs 
are  short  and  stout,  and  shanks  of  medium 
length.  The  back  is  dark  grey,  the  plu- 
mage of  the  breast  is  grey  and  the  under 
part  of  the  body  and  the  thighs  are  light 
grey.  A  dark  stripe  runs  down  the  neck 
from  the  head  to  the  body.  The  eyes  are 
hazel;  bill,  black;  shanks,  toes  and  web 
are  of  a  dark  orange  color.  He  has  a 
stately  gait  and  a  very  impressive  air  of 
lordly  condescension  towards  the  entire 
feathered  race,  and  such  of  the  farm  ani- 
mals with  whom  he  happens  to  come  in 
contact.  His  neck  is  long  and  swan-like, 
and  while  not  unduly  pugnacious,  "he 
has  a  way  with  him,"  and  an y  farmyard 
uprising  has  his  prompt  veto.  He's  a  self 
appointed  arbitrator,  and  settles  all  dis- 
putes by  promptly  separating  the  contest- 
ants, then  goes  off  about  his  business 
"honking"  triumphantly.  But  few  resist 
his    peacemaking    overtures,  but  if   they 
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do  he  at  once  lays  his  neck  to  the 
ground,  until  it  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  a  serpent  about  to  strike, 
and  charges.  Although  I  have  never  in 
my  life  seen  one  of  them  strike  anything 
on  the  place,  the  charge  done  seems  to 
have  all  the  effect  of  a  blow,  for  the  would- 
be  pugilists  "stand  not  on  the  order  of  their 
going,"  and  seem  to  forget  all  their 
troubles  in  their  eagerness  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  His  voice  is  quite  different  from 
any  of  the  domesticated  geese,  more  like 
the  Canadian  wild  goose.  As  migrating 
geese  often  stop  in  this  locality,  would-be 
goose  hunters  have  come  "honk,"  but  our 
big  African,  a  bird  that  could  not  under 
any  conditions  be  mistaken  for  the  wild 
Canadian. 

Although  they  lay  40  eggs  on  an  aver- 
age, often  an  individual  goose  will  do 
much  better  than  that.  But  the  really 
desirable  trait  of  this  breed  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  mature,  as  they  will  ac- 
tually grow  up  in  ten  weeks.  In  handling 
these  geese  we  have  been  surprised  and 
pleased  that  they  show  so  little  disposition 
to  resent  our  efforts  to  regulate  their  move- 
ments, our  'Arry  and  'Arriet  will  patient- 
ly submit  to  any  amount  of  handling, 
even  lifting  'Arriet  from  her  nest  without 
any  hostile  exhibition.  'Arry  has  proved 
an  unfailing  source  of  amusement,  al- 
though he's  enormous  and  quite  a  "load," 
I  can  pick  him  up  and  stroke  his  long 
velvety  neck,  and  far  from  resenting  it, 
he  seems  to  enjoy  it.  He's  certainly  an 
exemplary  bird,  and  knows  his  name  as 
well  as  we  know  our  own — go  out  any- 
where in  the  fields  and  call  "  'Arry,"  be 
sure  he  will  respond  with  an  answering 
"honk."  While  by  no  means  an  old  bird, 
and  no  one  can  tell  how  his  temper  will 
stand  the  test  of  time,  if  kindly  treated  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  live  and  die  a 
courteous  gentleman,  and  a  good  husband 
to  the  worthy  'Arriet. 

A  phrase  that  seems  to  me  absolutely 
without  point  is  the  one  by  which  every- 
one who  makes  a  foolish  or  short-sighted 
move  is  called  a  "goose."  Why  such  un- 
desired  odium  should  be  allied  with  the 
name  of  a  handsome  and  stately  bird  is 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

A  more  valuable  addition  to  the  farm 
family  would  be  hard  to  find.  In  support 
of  this  I  will  give  the  experience  of  Mr. 


William  Rankin  and  several  others.  Mr 
Rankin  is  the  original  Pekin  duck  man 
and  in  his  home,  Western  Massachusetts' 
raises^  many  thousand  every  year.  In 
speaking  of  his  experience  with  geese,  Mr 
Rankin  says:  "I  once  let  a  pair  of  old 
Africans  run  separately,  and  fed  them 
liberally  to  see  the  best  they  could  do 
I  he  goose  laid  51  eggs  and  I  raised  37 
goslings.  A  horse  got  loose  and  killed 
one  one  died,  leaving  35  for  market,  these 
I  sold  for  $81.47.  One  goose,"  said  he 
gave  me  more  profit  than  a  cow  and  two 
hogs.  And  a  neighbor  of  mine  did  even 
better  the  same  season. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cushman  who  at  one  time 
conducted  the  experiments  with  geese  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  is 
authority  for  the  following:  "He  knew 
a  farmer,"  he  writes,  "who  had  one  year 
37  sheep,  ewes,  from  which  37  lambs  were 
raised,  and  sold  at  $5.00  each,  $185.00. 
He  informed  Mr.  Cushman  that  the  same 
season  ten  geese  payed  better  and  ate 
less." 

Another     successful  "goose  man"  said 
every  one  of  his  female  geese  payed  him 
$20  each,  and  he  was  going  into  goose  I 
raising  more  extensively. 

The  facts  given  above,  are  by  no  means 
exceptional,  but  merely  what  one  can  rea- 
sonably expect  from  the  pure-bred  geese. 

I  want  to  give  the  experience  of  a  friend ; 
who  bought  a  trio  of  common  geese  from 
an  island  some  two  or  three  miles  south  i 
of  us  where  the  inhabitants  have  engaged  j 
in  goose  raising  on  a  small  scale  for  many] 
years.    One  of  the  females  was  an  old,  well 
matured  bird.     With  these   two  females' 
she  succeeded  in  raising     five     goslings.! 
These  birds  were  hard     to     control,  and1 
would  fly  out  to  sea  and  sit  on  the  water i 
all  night  like  a  gull.    When  the  fall  gales  j 
began    to   blow   these   birds   were  beaten  i 
away  from  their  home  island,  and  carried 
south  by  a  storm,  where  they  beat  up  in 
the  surf  on  some  outlying  islands,  and  not 
one  survived.     In  addition  to  this  habit 
of  "putting  to  sea"  every  night,  they  had 
acquired  another  equally  deplorable  one 
— that  of  picking  up  fish  offal  and  refuse 
to  be  found  about  the  beaches,  by  which 
the  flesh  was  badly  tainted,  so  much  so 
that   the   market  geese  from   the   island 
from  which  these  breeding  geese  were  pur- 
chased, are  very  hard  to  dispose  of,  as  they 
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are  known  to  be  "fishy"  and  unpalatable. 
What  a  loss  to  keep  such  stock,  as  a  man 
who  used  to  keep  a  flock  in  that  island 
told  me  a  goose  at  her  best  lays  but  15 
eggs,  and  the  finest  adults  won't  make 
more  than  ten  pounds  dressed,  and  rarely 
that.  These  birds  can  be  bought  in  the 
fall  for  one  dollar  each,  but  knowing  the 
performance  of  the  pure  breeds,  who  would 
not  rather  pay,  say  an  extra  $1.50,  for 
such  stock,  as  they  would  make  it  back  to 
their  owners  in  extra  weight  many  times 
over. 

We  paid  many  times  the  price  given 
for  our  breeding  stock,  and  would  not  con- 
sider an  offer  double  the  amount ;  in  fact, 
we  would  not  sell  them  at  all,  and  it's  not 
merely  that  they  are  so  profitable  either, 
because  we  take  an  interest  in  them,  and 
would  miss  their  friendly  clatter,  as  they 
stalk  around  majestically  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  handsome  things  on  the 
place. 

I  am  sure  as  the  seasons  go  by  we  have 
made  no  mistake  selecting  this  breed. 
Again,  listen  to  Mr.  Cushman,  who  raises 
all  the  pure-bred  varieties.  African  geese 
are  large  as  the  Embdens  and  Toulouse, 
lay  more  eggs  than  the  Embdens  and  as 
many  as  the  Toulouse,  and  they  lay  them 
nearly  as  early  as  the  small  Chinese  varie- 
ties. They  are  prompt  to  mate,  and  gan- 
der will  mate  with  more  geese,  and  their 
early  eggs  will  be  more  fertile  than  those 
of  any  other  large  breed.  They  are  steady, 
docile,  and  great  feeders.  Goslings  grow 
faster  up  to  the  time  they  should  be  mark- 
eted, and  are  easily  fattened.  If  you  have 
ten  females  of  Africans,  Embdens  and 
Toulouse,  with  the  proper  number  of 
ganders  on  your  place  and  give  them  the 
same  chance,  you  will  have,  after  the 
hatching  season  is  over,  many  more  Afri- 
can goslings  than  either  Toulouse  or 
Embden.  Probably  three  times  as  many 
Africans  will  be  secured  as  Embdens,  and 
twice  as  many  as  Toulouse.  Taken  alone 
or  pure-bred,  they  are  the  most  profitable 
of  all  breeds. 


The  best  authorities  agree  that  breed 
stock  should  be  secured  in  the  fall  that 
they  may  be  used  to  their  new  quarters, 
and  be  contented  and  well  mated  before 
the  breeding  season  opens.  That  they 
should  be  well  mated  is  very  important, 
because  geese  mate  for  life  and  become 
much  attached  to  their  mates,  and  will 
not  readily  change. 

Female  geese  have  been  known  to  live 
and  be  profitable  as  breeders  up  to  the  fif- 
teenth year,  although  ten  is  about  the 
average.  As  this  is  the  case,  it  would  seem 
to  be  of  greater  importance  to  secure  good 
stock.  In  getting  mongrel  stock,  it  may 
be  a  little  saving  on  the  start. — but  re- 
member the  result  will  be  cheap,  so  cheap 
that  you  will  probably  give  up  the  experi- 
ment as  too  cheap  to  be  worth  the  time  and 
attention.  I  think  it's  because  of  this  in- 
ferior stock  that  one  finds  such  a  strong 
prejudice  against  geese  in  some  quarters. 
But  the  right  stock  handled  intelligently 
is  the  most  profitable  and  interesting  of  all 
the  feathererl  tribe. — Sarah  E.  Moses 
Smiths,  Woodwards  Cove,  Grand  Manan, 
N.  B. 


The  Popular  Toulouse  ' 
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TALE  FOUR;  "SHORTY  DREAMS."     THE  STORY  OF  A  BIG  CLEAN-UP 
WITH  A  WARPED  WHEEL  AND  A  QUICK  EYE 

By  JACK  LONDON 


ffirpUNNY  you  don't  gamble  none," 

]P  Shorty  said  to  Smoke  one  night 
in  the  Elkhorn.  "Ain't  it  in  your 
blood?" 

"It  is,"  Smoke  answered.  "But  the 
statistics  are  in  my  head.  I  like  an  even 
break  for  my  money." 

All  about  them,  in  the  huge  bar-room, 
arose  the  click  and  rattle  and  rumble  of  a 
dozen  games,  at  which  fur-clad,  moccasin- 
ed  men  tried  their  luck.  Smoke  waved 
his  hand  to  include  them  all. 

"Look  at  them,"  he  said.  "It's  cold 
mathematics  that  they  will  lose  more  than 
they  win  to-night,  that  the  big  proportion 
is  losing  right  now." 

"You're  sure  strong  on  figgers,"  Shorty 
murmured  admiringly.  "An'  in  the 
main  you're  right.  But  they's  such  a 
thing  as  facts.  An'  one  fact  is  streaks  of 
luck.  They's  times  when  every  geezer 
playin'  wins,  as  I  know,  for  I've  sat  in 
such  games  an'  saw  more'n  one  bank 
busted.  The  only  way  to  win  at  gamblin' 
is  wait  for  a  hunch  that  you've  got  a  lucky 
streak  comin?  and  then  to  play  it  to  the 
roof." 

"It  sounds  simple,"  Smoke  criticised — 
"so  simple  I  can't  see  how  men  can  lose." 

"The  trouble  is,"  Shorty  admitted, 
"that  most  men  gets  fooled  on  their 
hunches.  On  occasion  I  sure  get  fooled 
on  mine.  The  thing  is  to  try,  an'  find 
out." 

Smoke  shook  his  head. 

"That's  a  statistic,  too.  Shorty.  Most 
men  prove  wrong  on  their  hunches." 

"But  don't  you  ever  get  one  of  them 
streaky  feelin's  that  all  you  got  to  do  is 
put  your  money  down  an'  pick  a  win- 
ner?" 

Smoke  laughed. 


"I'm  too  scared  of  the  percentage 
against  me.  But  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Shorty;  I'll  throw  a  dollar  on  the  'high 
card'  right  now  and  see  if  it  will  buy  us 
a  drink." 

Smoke  was  edging  his  way  in  to  the 
faro  table,  when  Shorty  caught  his  arm. 

"Hold  on.  I'm  gettin'  one  of  them 
hunches  now.  You  put  that  dollar  on 
roulette." 

They  went  over  to  a  roulette  table  near 
the  bar. 

"Wait  till  I  give  the  word,"  Shorty 
counselled. 

"What  number?"  Smoke  asked. 

"Pick  it  yourself.  But  wait  till  I  say 
let  her  go." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  I've  got  an 
even  chance  on  that  table?"  Smoke 
argued. 

"As  good  as  the  next  geesers." 

"But  not  as  good  as  the  bank's." 

"Wait  and  see,"  Shorty  urged.  "Now! 
Let  her  go !" 

The  game-keeper  had  just  sent  the  little 
ivory  ball  whirling  around  the  smooth 
rim  above  the  revolving ,  many-slotted 
wheel.  Smoke,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  reached  over  a  player,  and  blindly 
tossed  the  dollar.  It  slid  along  the 
smooth,  green  cloth  and  stopped  fairlv  in 
the  center  of  "34." 

The  ball  came  to  rest  and  the  game- 
keeper announced,  "thirty-four  wins!" 
He  swept  the  table,  and  alongside  of 
Smoke's  dollar,  stacked  thirty-five  dollars. 
Smoke  drew  the  money  in,  and  Shorty 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Now,  that  was  the  real  goods  of  a 
hunch,  Smoke!  How'd  I  know  it? 
There's  no  tellin'.  I  just  knew  you'd 
win.  Whv.  if  that  dollar  of  yourn  'd  fell 
on  any  other  number  it  'd  won  just  the 
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same.     When   the   hunch   is   right,   you 
just  can't  help  winnin'." 

"Suppose  it  had  come  'double  nought'  ?" 
Smoke  queried,  as  they  made  their  way 
to  the  bar. 

"Then  your  dollar  'd  ben  on  'double 
nought/  was  Shorty's  answer.  "They's 
no  gettin'  away  from  it.  A  hunch  is  a 
hunch.  Here's  how.  Come  on  back  to  the 
table.  I  got  a  hunch,  after  pickin'  you  a 
winner,  that  I  can  pick  some  few  numbers 
myself." 

"Are  you  playin'  a  system?"  Smoke 
asked,  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  when 
his  partner  had  dropped  a  hundred 
dollars. 

Shorty  shook  his  head  indignantly,  as 
he  spread  his  chips  out  in  the  vicinities  of 
"3,"  "11,"  and  "17,"  and  tossed  a  spare 
chip  on  the  "green." 

"Hell  is  sure  cluttered  with  geezers  that 
played  systems,"  he  exposited,  as  the  keep- 
er raked  the  table. 

From  idly  watching,  Smoke  became 
fascinated,  following  closely  every  detail 
of  the  game  from  the  whirling  of  the  ball 
to  the  making  and  the  paying  of  the  bets. 
He  made  no  plays,  however,  merely  con- 
tenting himself  with  looking  on.  Yet  so 
interested  was  he,  that  Shorty,  announc- 
ing that  he  had  had  enough,  with  diffi- 
culty drew  Smoke  away  from  the  table. 

The  game-keeper  returned  Shorty  the 
gold  sack  he  had  deposited  as  a  credential 
for  playing  and  with  it  went  a  slip  of 
paper  on  which  was  scribbled,  "Out — 
$350.00."  Shorty  carried  the  sack  and 
the  paper  across  the  room  and  handed 
them  to  the  weigher,  who  sat  behind  a 
large  pair  of  gold-scales:  Out  of  Shorty's 
sack  he  weighed  $350,00,  which  he 
poured  into  the  coffer  of  the  house. 

"That  hunch  of  yours  was  another  one 
of  those  statistics,"  Smoke  jeered. 

"I  had  to  play  it,  didn't  I,  in  order  to 
find  out?"  Shorty  retorted.  "I  reckon  I 
was  crowdin'  some  just  on  account  of 
tryin'  to  convince  you  they's  such  a  thing 
as  hunches." 

"Never  mind,  Shorty,"  Smoke  laughed. 
"I've  got  a  hunch  right  now — " 

Shorty's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  cried  eag- 
erly: 

"What  is  it?  Kick  in  an'  play  it, 
pronto." 

"It's  not  that  kind,  Shorty.  Now  what 
I've  got  is  a  hunch  that  some  day  I'll 


work  out  a  system  that  will  beat  the  spots 
off  that  table." 

"System!"  Shorty  groaned,  then  sur- 
veyed his  partner  with  a  vast  pity. 
"Smoke,  listen  to  your  side-kicker  an' 
leave  system  alone.  Systems  is  sure 
losers.  They  ain't  no  hunches  in 
systems." 

"That's  why  1  like  them,"  Smoke 
answered.  "A  system  is  statistical.  When 
you  get  the  right  system  you  can't  lose, 
and  that's  the  difference  between  it  and  a 
hunch.  You  never  know  when  the  right 
hunch  is  going  wrong." 

"But  I  know  a  lot  of  systems  that  went 
wrong,  an'  I  never  seen  a  system  win." 
Shorty  paused  and  sighed.  "Look  here, 
Smoke,  if  you're  gettin'  cracked  on  sys- 
tems this  ain't  no  place  for  you,  an'  it's 
about  time  we  hit  the  trail  again." 

II. 

During  the  several  following  weeks,  the 
two  partners  played  at  cross  purposes. 
Smoke  was  bent  on  spending  his  time 
watching  the  roulette  game  in  the  Elk- 
horn,  while  Shorty  was  equally  bent  on 
traveling  trail.  At  last  Smoke  put  his 
foot  down  when  a  stampede  was  proposed 
for  two  hundred  miles  down  the  Yukon. 

"Look  here,  Shorty,"  he  said,  "I'm  not 
going.  That  trip  will  take  ten  days,  and 
before  that  time  1  hope  to  have  my  system 
in  proper  working  order.  I  could  almost 
win  with  it  now.  What  are  you  drag- 
ging me  around  the  country  this  way  for 
anyway?" 

"Smoke,  I  got  to  take  care  of  you," 
was  Shorty's  reply.  You're  gettin'  nutty. 
I'd  drag  you  stampedin'  to  Jericho  or  the 
North  Pole  if  I  could  keep  you  away  from 
that  table." 

"It's  all  right,  Shorty.  But  just  remem- 
ber I've  reached  full  man-grown,  meat- 
eating  size.  The  only  dragging  you'll 
do  will  be  dragging  home  the  dust  I'm 
going  to  win  with  that  system  of  mine, 
and  you'll  most  likely  have  to  do  it  with 
a  dog-team." 

Shorty's  response  was  a  groan. 

"And  I  don't  want  you  to  be  bucking 
any  game  on  your  own,"  Smoke  went 
on.  "We're  going  to  divide  the  winnings, 
and  I'll  need  all  our  money  to  get  started. 
That  system's  young  yet,  and  it's  liable 
to  trip  me  for  a  few  falls  before  I  get  it 
lined  up." 
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III. 


At  last,  after  long  hours  and  days 
spent  at  watching  the  table,  the  night 
came  when  Smoke  proclaimed  he  was 
ready,  and  Shorty,  glum  and  pessimistic, 
with  all  the  seeming  of  one  attending  a 
funeral,  accompanied  his  partner  to  the 
Elkhorn.  Smoke  bought  a  stack  of  chips 
and  stationed  himself  at  the  game-keep- 
er's end  of  the  table.  Again  and  again 
the  ball  was  whirled  and  the  other  players 
won  or  lost,  but  Smoke  did  not  venture  a 
chip.     Shorty  waxed  impatient. 

"Buck  in,  buck  in,"  he  urged.  Let's 
get  this  funeral  over.  What's  the  mat- 
ter?   Got  cold  feet?" 

Smoke  shook  his  head  and  waited.  A 
dozen  plays  went  by,  and  then,  suddenly, 
he  placed  ten  one-dollar  chips  on  "26." 
The  number  won  and  the  keeper  paid 
Smoke  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
A  dozen  plays  went  by,  twenty  plays,  and 
thirty,  when  Smoke  placed  ten  dollars  on 
"32."  Again  he  received  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

"It's  a  hunch!"  Shorty  whispered 
vociferouslv  in  his  ear.  "Ride  it!  Ride 
it!" 

Half  an  hour  went  by,  during  which 
Smoke  was  inactive,  then  he  placed  ten 
dollars  on  "34"  and  won. 

"A  hunch !"     Shorty  whispered. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  Smoke  whis- 
pered back.  "It's  the  system.  Isn't  she 
a  dandy?" 

"You  can't  tell  me,"  Shorty  contend- 
ed. "Hunches  comes  in  mighty  funny 
ways.  You  might  think  it's  a  system, 
but  it  ain't.  Systems  is  impossible.  They 
can't  happen.  It's  a  sure  hunch  you're 
play  in'." 

Smoke  now  altered  his  play.  He  bet 
more  frequently,  with  single  chips,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  and  he  lost  more 
often  than  he  won. 

"Quit  it,"  Shorty  advised.  "Cash  in. 
You've  rung  the  bull's-eye  three  times, 
an'  you're  ahead  a  thousand.  You  can't 
keep  it  up." 

At  this  moment  the  ball  started  whirl- 
ing, and  Smoke  dropped  ten  chips  on 
"26."  The  ball  fell  into  the  slot  of  "26," 
and  the  keeper  again  paid  him  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

"If  you're  plum  crazy  an'  got  the  im- 
mortal cinch,  bet  'm  the  limit,"  Shorty 


said,  "Put  down   twenty-five   next  time." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  during 
which  Smoke  won  and  lost  on  small  scat- 
tering bets.  Then,  with  the  abruptness 
that  characterized  his  big  betting,  he 
placed  twenty-five  dollars  on  the  "double 
nought,"  and  the  keeper  paid  him  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

"Wake  me  up,  Smoke,  I'm  dreamin'," 
Shorty  moaned. 

Smoke  smiled,  consulted  his  note-book, 
and  became  absorbed  in  calculation.  He 
continually  drew  the  note-book  from  his 
pocket,  and  from  time  to  time  jotted 
down  figures. 

A  crowd  had  packed  densely  around 
the  table,  while  the  players  themselves 
were  attempting  to  cover  the  same  num- 
bers he  covered.  It  was  then  that  a 
change  came  over  his  play.  Ten  times  in 
succession  he  placed  ten  dollars  on"18" 
and  lost.  At  this  stage  he  was  deserted  by 
the  hardiest.  He  changed  his  number 
and  won  another  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Immediately  the  players  were 
back  with  him,  deserting  again  after  a 
series  of  losing  bets. 

"Quit  it,  Smoke,  quit  it,"  Shorty  ad- 
vised. "The  longest  string  of  hunches  is 
only  so  long,  an'  your  string's  finished. 
No  more  bull's  eyes  for  you." 

"I'm  going  to  ring  her  once  again  be- 
fore I  cash  in,"  Smoke  answered. 

For  a  few  minutes,  with  varying  luck, 
he  played  scattering  chips  over  the  table, 
and  then  dropped  twenty-five  dollars  on 
the  "double  nought." 

"I'll  take  my  slip  now,"  he  said  to  the 
dealer,  as  he  won. 

"Oh,  you  don't  need  to  show  it  to  me," 
Shorty  said,  as  they  walked  to  the  weigh- 
er. "I  ben  keepin'  track.  You're  some- 
thing like  thirty-six  hundred  to  the  gooa. 
How  near  am  I?" 

"Thirty -six-sixty,"  Smoke  replied. 
"And  now  you've  got  to  pack  the  dust 
home.     That  was  the  agreement." 

IV. 

"Don't  crowd  your  luck,"  Shorty 
pleaded  with  Smoke,  the  next  night,  in 
the  cabin,  as  he  evidenced  preparations  to 
return  to  the  Elkhorn.  "You  played  a 
mighty  long  string  of  hunches,  but  you 
played  it  out.  If  you  go  back  you'll  9ure 
drop  all  your  winnings." 
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"But  I  tell  you  it  is  isn't  hunches, 
Shorty.  It's  statistics.  It's  a  system.  It 
can't  lose." 

"System  be  damned.  They  ain't  no 
such  a  thing  as  system.  I  made  seventeen 
straight  passes  at  a  crap  table  once.     Was 


"Just  the  same,  Shorty,  this  is  a  real 
system." 

"Huh !    You  got  to  show  me." 

"I  did  show  you.  Come  on  with  me 
now  and  I'll  show  you  again." 

When    they    entered   the   Elkhorn    all 


it  system  ?  Nope.  It  was  fool  luck,  only 
I  had  cold  feet  an'  didn't  dast  let  it  ride. 
If  it'd  rid,  instead  of  me  drawin'  down 
after  the  third  pass,  I'd  won  over  thirty 
thousan'  on  the  original  two-bit  piece." 


eyes  centred  on  Smoke,  and  those  about 
the  table  made  way  for  him  as  he  took  up 
his  old  place  at  the  keeper's  end.  His 
play  was  quite  unlike  that  of  the  previous 
night.     In  the  course  of  an  houi  and  a 
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half  he  made  only  four  bets,  but  each  bet 
was  for  twenty-five  dollars,  and  each  bet 
won.  He  cashed  in  thirty-five  hundred 
dollars,  and  Shorty  carried  the  dust  home 
to  the  cabin. 

"Now's  the  time  to  jump  the  game," 
Shorty  advised,  as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of 
his  bunk  and  took  off  his  moccasins. 
"You're  seven  thousan'  ahead.  A  man's 
a  fool  that'd  crowd  his  luck  harder." 

"Shorty,  a  man  would  be  a  blithering 
lunatic  if  he  didn't  keep  on  backing  a 
winning  system  like  mine," 

"Smoke,  you're  a  sure  bright  boy. 
You're  college-learnt.  You  know  more'n 
a  minute  than  I  could  know  in  forty 
thousan'  years.  But  just  the  same  you're 
dead  wrong  when  you  call  your  luck  a 
system.  I've  ben  around  some,  an'  seen 
a  few,  an'  I  tell  you  straight  an'  confiden- 
tial an'  all-assurin',  a  system  to  beat  a 
bankin'  game  ain't  possible." 

"But  I'm  showing  you  this  one.  It's  a 
pipe." 

"No  you're  not,  Smoke.  It's  a  pipe- 
dream.  I'm  asleep.  Bime  by  I'll  wake 
up,  an'  build  the  fire,  an'  start  breakfast." 

"Well,  my  unbelieving  friend,  there's 
the  dust.     Heft  it." 

So  saying,  Smoke  tossed  the  bulging 
gold-sack  upon  his  partner's  knees.  It 
weighed  thirty-five  pounds,  and  Shorty 
was  fully  aware  of  the  crush  of  its  impact 
on  his  flesh. 

"It's  real,"  Smoke  hammered  his  point 
home. 

"Huh!  I've  saw  some  mighty  real 
dreams  in  my  time.  In  a  dream  all  things 
is  possible.  In  real  life  a  system  ain't  pos- 
sible. Now  I  ain't  never  ben  to  college, 
but  I'm  plum  justified  in  sizin'  up  this, 
gamblin'  orgy  of  ourn  as  a  sure  enough 
dream." 

"Hamilton's  'Law  of  Parsimony,'  " 
Smoke  laughed. 

"I  ain't  never  heard  of  the  geezer,  but 
his  dope's  sure  right.  I'm  dreamin', 
Smoke,  an'  you're  just  snoopin'  around 
in  my  dream  an'  tormentin'  me  with 
system.  If  you  love  me,  if  you  sure  do 
love  me,  you'll  just  yell,  'Shorty!  Wake 
up!'  An'  I'll  wake  up  an'  start  break- 
fast." 

V. 

The  third  night  of  play,  as  Smoke  laid 
his  first  bet,  the  game-keeper  shoved  fif- 
teen dollars  back  to  him. 


"Ten's  all  you  can  play,"  he  said. 
"The  limit's  come  down." 

"Gettin'  picayune,"  Shorty  sneered. 

"No  one  has  to  play  at  this  table  that 
don't  want  to,"  the  keeper  retorted.  "And 
I'm  willing  to  say  straight  out  in  meeting 
that  we'd  sooner  your  pardner  didn't 
play  at  our  table," 

"Scared  of  his  system,  eh?"  Shorty 
challenged,  as  the  keeper  paid  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

"I  ain't  saying  I  believe  in  system,  be- 
cause I  don't.  There  never  was  a  system 
that'd  beat  roulette  or  any  percentage 
game.  But  just  the  same  I've  seen  some 
queer  strings  of  luck,  and  I  ain't  going  to 
let  this  bank  go  bust  if  I  can  help  it." 

"Cold  feet."  m 

"Gambling  is  just  as  much  business, 
my  friend,  as  any  other  business.  We 
ain't  philanthropists." 

Night  by  night,  Smoke  continued  to 
win.  His  method  of  play  varied.  Ex- 
pert after  expert,  in  the  jam  about  the 
table,  scribbled  down  his  bets  and  num- 
bers in  vain  attempts  to  work  out  his 
system.  They  complained  of  their  in- 
ability to  get  a  clew  to  start  with,  and 
swore  that  it  was  pure  luck,  though  the 
most  colossal  streak  of  it  they  had  ever 
seen. 

It  was  Smoke's  varied  play  that  obfus- 
cated them.  Sometimes,  consulting  his 
note-book  or  engaging  in  long  calcula- 
tions, an  hour  elapsed  without  his  stak- 
ing a  chip.  At  other  times  he  would  win 
three  limit-bets  and  clean  up  a  thousand 
dollars  and  odd  in  five  or  ten  minutes. 
At  still  other  times,  his  tactics  would  be 
to  scatter  single  chips  prodigally  and 
amazingly  over  the  table.  This  would 
continue  for  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes 
of  play,  when,  abruptly,  as  the  ball  whirl- 
ed through  the  last  few  of  its  circles,  he 
would  play  the  limit  on  column,  color, 
and  number,  and  win  all  three.  Once,  to 
complete  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those 
that  strove  to  divine  his  secret,  he  lost 
forty  straight  bets  each  at  the  limit. 
But  each  night,  play  no  matter  how  di- 
versely, Shorty  carries  home  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  him. 

"It  ain't  no  system,"  Shorty  expound- 
ed at  one  of  their  bed-going  discussions. 
"I  follow  you,  an'  follow  you,  but  they 
ain't  no  figgerin'  it  out.  You  never  play 
twice  the  same.     All  you  do  is  pick  win- 
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ners  when  you  want  to,  an'  when  you 
don't  want  to  you  just  on  purpose  don't." 

"Maybe  you're  nearer  right  than  you 
think,  Shorty.  I've  just  got  to  pick  losers 
sometimes.     It's  part  of  the  system." 

"System  hell!  I've  talked  with  every 
gambler  in  town,  an'  the  last  one  is  agreed 
they  ain't  no  such  thing  as  system." 

"Yet  I'm  showing  them  one  all  the 
time." 

"Look  here,  Smoke."  Shorty  paused 
over  the  candle,  in  the  act  of  blowing  it 
out.  "I'm  real  irritated.  Maybe  you 
think  this  is  a  candle.  It  ain't.  An'  this 
ain't  me  neither.  I'm  out  on  trail  some- 
wheres,  in  my  blankets,  lyin'  on  my  back 
with  my  mouth  open,  an'  dreamin'  all 
this.  That  ain't  you  talkin',  any  more 
than  this  candle  is  a  candle." 

"It's  funny,  how  I  happen  to  be  dream- 
|  ing  along  with  you  then,"  Smoke  persist- 
led. 

"No  it  ain't.  You're  part  of  my 
:  dream,  that's  all.  I've  hearn  many  a 
|  man  talk  in  my  dreams.  I  want  to  tell 
you  one  thing,  Smoke :  I'm  gettin'  mangy 
an'  mad.  If  this  here  dream  keeps  up 
much  more  I'm  goin'  to  bite  my  veins  an' 
howl." 


VI. 


On  the  sixth  night  of  play  at  the  Elk- 
j  horn,  the  limit  was  reduced  to  five  dol- 
I  lars. 

"It's    all    right,"    Smoke    assured    the 

j  game-keeper.      "I    want  thirty-five   hun- 

|  dred    to-night,    as    usual,    and   you   only 

|  compel  me  to  play  longer.     I've  got  to 

pick  twice  as  many  winners,  that's  all." 

"Why  don't  you  buck  somebody  else's 
!  table?"  the  keeper  demanded  wrathfully. 
"Because  I  like  this  one."  Smoke 
glanced  over  to  the  roaring  stove  only  a 
few  feet  away.  "Besides,  there  are  no 
draughts  here,  and  it  is  warm  and  com- 
fortable." 

On  the  ninth  night,  when  Shorty  had 
carried  the  dust  home,  he  had  a  fit. 

"I  quit,  Smoke,  I  quit,"  he  began.  "I 
know  when  I  got  enough.  I  ain't  dream- 
in'.  I'm  wide  awake.  A  system  can't  be, 
but  you  got  one  just  the  same.  There's 
nothin'  in  the  rule  o'  three.  The  alma- 
nac's clean  out.  The  world's  gone  smash. 
There's  nothin'  regular  an'  uniform  no 
more.      The   multiplication    table's   gone 


loco.  Two  is  eight,  nine  is  eleven,  and 
Gwo-times-two  is  eight  hundred  an'  forty- 
six an' an'   a  half.     Anything  is 

everything,  an'  nothing's  all,  an'  twice  all 
Is  cold  cream,  milk-shakes,  an'  calico 
horses.  You've  got  a  system.  Figgers 
beat  the  figgerin'.  What  ain't  is,  an' 
what  isn't  has  to  be.  The  sun  rises  in  the 
west,  the  moon's  a  paystreak,  the  stars  is 
canned  corn-beef,  scurvy's  the  blessin'  of 
God,  him  that  dies  kicks  again,  rocks 
floats,  water's  gas,  I  ain't  me,  you're  some- 
body else,  an'  mebbe  we're  twins  if  we 
ain't  hashed-brown  potatoes  fried  in 
verdigris.  Wake  me  up !  Somebody ! 
Oh !     Wake  me  up !" 

VII. 

The  next  morning  a  visitor  came  to 
the  cabin.  Smoke  knew  him,  Harvey 
Moran,  the  owner  of  all  the  games  in  the 
Tivoli.  There  was  a  note  of  appeal  in  his 
deep  gruff  voice  as  he  plunged  into  his 
business. 

"It's  like  this,  Smoke,"  he  began. 
"You've  got  us  all  guessing.  I'm  repre- 
senting nine  other  game-owners  and  my- 
self from  all  the  saloons  in  town.  We 
don't  understand.  We  know  that  no  sys- 
tem ever  worked  against  roulette.  All  the 
mathematic  sharps  in  the  colleges  have 
told  us  gamblers  the  same  thing.  They 
say  that  roulette  itself  is  the  system*,  the 
one  and  only  system,  and  therefore  that 
no  system  can  beat  it,  for  that  would 
mean  arithmetic  has  gone  hug-house." 

Shorty  nodded  his  head  violently. 

"If  a  system  can  beat  a  system,  then 
there's  no  such  thing  as  system,"  the 
gambler  went  on.  "In  such  a  case  any- 
thing could  be  possible — a  thing  could  be 
in  two  different  places  at  once,  or  two 
things  could  be  in  the  same  place  that's 
only  large  enough  for  one  at  the  same 
time." 

"Well,  you've  seen  me  play,"  Smoke 
answered  defiantly;  "and  if  you  think  it's 
only  a  string  of  luck  on  my  part,  why 
worry?" 

"That's  the  trouble.  We  can't  help 
worrying.  It's  a  system  you've  got,  and 
all  the  time  we  know  it  can't  be.  I've 
watched  you  five  nights  now  and  all  1 
can  make  out  is  you  favor  certain  num- 
bers and  that  you  keep  on  winning.  Now 
the  ten  of  us  game-owners  have  got  to- 
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gether,  and  we  want  to  make  a  friendly 
proposition.  We'll  put  a  roulette  table  in 
a  back  room  of  the  Elkhorn,  pool  the 
bank  against  you,  and  have  you  buck  us. 
It  will  be  all  quiet  and  private.  Just  you 
and  Shorty  and  us.  What  do  you  say  ' 
"I  think  it's  the  other  way  around," 
Smoke  answered.  "It's  up  to  you  to  come 
and  see  me.  I'll  be  playing  in  the  bar- 
room of  the  Elkhorn  to-night.  You  can 
watch  me  there  just  as  well." 

VIII. 

That  night,  when  Smoke  took  up  his 
customary  place  at  the  table,  the  keeper 
shut  down  the  game. 

"The  game's  closed,"  he  said.  "Boss's 
orders." 

But  the  assembled  game-owners  were 
not  to  be  balked.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
arranged  a  pool,  each  putting  in  a  thou- 
sand, and  took  over  the  table. 

"Come  on  and  buck  us,"  Harvey  Mor- 
an challenged,  as  the  keeper  sent  the  ball 
on  its  first  whirl  around. 

"Give  me  the  twenty-five  limit,"  Smoke 
suggested. 

"Sure;  go  to  it." 

Smoke  immediately  placed  twenty-five 
chips  on  the  "double  nought,"  and  won. 

Moran  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  fore- 
head. 

"Go  on,"  he  said.  "We  got  ten  thou- 
sand in  this  bank." 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
ten  thousand  was  Smoke's. 

"The  bank's  bust,"  the  keeper  an- 
nounced. 

"Got  enough?"     Smoke  asked. 

The  game-owners  looked  at  one  an- 
other. They  were  awed.  They,  the  fat- 
ted proteges  of  the  laws  of  chance,  were 
undone.  They  were  up  against  one  who 
had  more  intimate  access  to  those  laws,  or 
who  had  invoked  higher  and  undreamed 
laws. 

"We  quit,"  Moran  said.  "Ain't  that 
right,  Burke?" 

Big  Burke,  who  owned  the  games  in 
the  M.  and  G.  Saloon,  nodded. 

"The  impossible  has  happened,"  he 
said.  "This  Smoke  here  has  got  a  system 
all  right.  If  we  let  him  go  on  we'll  all 
bust.  All  I  can  see,  if  we're  goin'  to  keep 
our  tables  running,  is  to  cut  down  the 
limit  to  a  dollar,   or  to  ten   cents,   or  a 


much   in  a   nigh 
He  shrugged  hi 
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cent.      He  won't   win 
with  such  stakes." 

All  looked  at  Smoke 
shoulders. 

"In  that  case,  gentlemen,  I'll  have  t 
hire  a  gang  of  men  to  play  at  all  you 
tables.     I  can  pay  them  ten  dollars  for 
four-hour  shift  and  make  money." 

"Then  we'll  shut  down  our  tables, 
Big  Burke  replied.  "Unless  .  .  .  . 
He  hesitated  and  ran  his  eye  over  his  fe^ 
lows  to  see  that  they  were  with  him.  "Ur 
less  you're  willing  to  talk  business.  Whe 
will  you  sell  the  system  for?" 

"Thirty  thousand  dollars,"  Smoke  ar 
swered.  "That's  a  tax  of  three  thousan 
apiece." 

They  debated  and  nodded. 

"And  you'll  tell  us  your  system?" 

"Surely." 

"And  you'll  promise  not  to  play 
lette  in  Dawson  ever  again?" 

"No,  sir,"  Smoke  said  positively, 
promise  not  to  plav  this  system  again. 

"My  God!"  Moran  exploded.  "Yo| 
haven't  got  other  systems,  have  you?" 

"Hold  on!"    Shorty  cried.     "I  want 
talk    to   my    pardner.      Come  over   her 
Smoke,  on  the  side." 

Smoke  followed  into  a  quiet  corner  <j 
the  room,  while  hundreds  of  curious  ey< 
centred  on  him  and  Shorty. 

"Look  here,  Smoke,"  Shorty  whispe. 
ed  hoarsely.  "Mebbe  it  ain't  a  drear 
In  which  case  you're  sellin'  out  almighl 
cheap.  You've  sure  got  the  world  by  tl 
slack  of  its  pants.  They's  millions  in  ij 
Shake  it!     Shake  it  hard!" 

"But  if  it's  a  dream?"  Smoke  querit 
softly. 

"Then,  for  the  sake  of  the  dream  a 
the  love  of  Mike  stick  them  gamblers  i 
good  an'  plenty.  What's  the  good  j 
dreamin'  if  you  can't  dream  to  the  re 
right,  dead  sure,  eternal  finish?" 

"Fortunately,  this  isn't  a  drear 
Shorty." 

"Then  if  you  sell  out  for  thirty  thoi 
san',  I'll  never  forgive  you." 

"When  I  sell  out  for  thirty  thousan, 
you'll  fall  on  my  neck  an'  wake  up#  i 
find  out  that  you  haven't  been  dreamii; 
at  all.  This  is  no  dream,  Shorty. 
about  two  minutes  you'll  see  you  ha 
been  wide  awake  all  the  time.  Let  it 
tell  you  that  when  I  sell  out  it's  becau: 
I've  got  to  sell  out." 


SMOKE  BELLEW. 
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Back  at  the  table,  Smoke  informed  the  paper,  and  Shorty  took  possession  of  the 

jame-owners     that    his    offer    still    held,  gold-dust. 

rhey  proffered  him  their  paper  to  the  ex-  "Now  I  don't  want  to  wake  up,"  he 

ent  of  three  thousand  each.  chortled,  as  he  hefted  the  various  sacks. 


,"W;.fi 


'SELECTED  THE  HEAVIEST  SACK  AND  CUDDLED  IT  IN  HIS 
ARMS  AS  IF  IT  WERE     A   BABY." 


"Hold  out  for  the  dust,"  Shorty  cau-  "Toted  up,  it's  a  seventy  thousan'  dream. 

°ned.  It'd  be  too  blamed  expensive  to  open  my 

"I  was  about  to  intimate  that  I'd  take  eyes,  roll  out  of  the  blankets,  an'  start 

fie  money  weighed  out,"  Smoke  said.  breakfast." 

The  owner  of  the  Elkhorn  cashed  their         "What's  your  system?"    Big  Burke  de- 
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manded.      "We've    paid   for    it,    and  we 
want  it." 

Smoke  led  the  way  to  the  table. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  bear  with  me  a  mo- 
ment. This  isn't  an  ordinary  system.  It 
can  scarcely  be  called  legitimate,  but  its 
one  great  virtue  is  that  it  works.  I've  got 
my  suspicions,  but  I'm  not  saying  any- 
thing. You  watch.  Mr.  Keeper,  be  ready 
with  the  ball.  Wait  I  am  going  to  pick 
"26."  Consider  I've  bet  on  it.  Be  ready, 
Mr.  Keeper.     .     .     .    Now!" 

The  ball  whirred  around. 

"You  observe,"  Smoke  went  on,  "that 
'9'  was  directly  opposite." 

The  ball  finished  in  "26." 

Big  Burke  swore  deep  in  his  chest,  and 
all  waited. 

"For  'double  nought'  to  win,  'IV  must 
be  opposite.     Try  it  yourself  and  see." 

"But  the  system?"  Moran  demanded 
impatiently.  "We  know  you  can  pick 
winning  numbers,  and  we  know  what 
those  numbers  are;  but  how  do  you  do 
it?" 

"By  observed  sequences.  By  accident  I 
chanced  twice  to  notice  the  ball  whirled 
when  '9'  was  opposite.  Both  times  '26' 
won.  After  that  I  saw  it  happen  again. 
Then  I  looked  for  other  sequences,  and 
found  them.  'Double  nought'  opposite 
fetches  '32,'  and  '11'  fetches  "double 
nought.'  It  doesn't  always  happen,  but  it 
usually  happens.  You  notice,  I  say  'usu- 
ally happens.  As  I  said  before,  I  have 
my  suspicions,  but  I'm  not  saying  any- 
thing." 

Big  Burke,  with  a  sudden  dawn  of  com- 
prehension reached  over,  stopped  the 
wheel,  and  examined  it  carefully.  The 
heads  of  the  nine  other  game-owners  bent 
over  and  joined  in  the  examination.  Big 
Burke  straightened  up  and  cast  a  glance 
at  the  near-by  stove. 

"Hell,"  he  said.     "It  wasn't  any  system 


at  all.  The  table  stood  close  to  the  fir. 
and  the  blamed  wheel's  warped.  An 
we've  been  worked  to  a  frazzle.  No  woi 
der  he  liked  this  table,  He  couldn't  Im 
bucked  for  sour  apples  at  any  oth( 
table." 

Harvey  Moran  gave  a  great  sigh  of  r 
lief  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"Well,  anyway,"  he  said,  "it's  cheap  , 
the  price  just  to  find  out  that  it  wasn't 
system."  His  face  began  to  work,  ar 
then  he  broke  into  laughter  and  slappt 
Smoke  on  the  shoulder.  "Smoke,  you  ht 
us  going  for  a  while,  and  we  patting  ou 
selves  on  the  back  because  you  were  h 
ting  our  tables  alone !  Say,  I've  got  son 
real  fizz  I'll  open  if  all  you'll  come  ov 
to  the  Tivol'  with  me," 

Later,  back  in  the  cabin,  Shorty  siler! 
ly  overhauled  and  hefted  the  vario: 
bulging  gold-sacks.  He  finally  pik 
them  on  the  table,  sat  down  on  the  ed ; 
of  his  bunk,  and  began  taking  off  h 
moccasins. 

"Seventy  thousan',"  he  calculated, 
weighs  three  hundred  and  fifty  poun<. 
And  all  out  of  a  warped  wheel  an'  a  qui : 
eye.  Smoke,  you  eat  'm  raw,  you  eat  1 
alive,  you  work  under  water,  you've  giv 
me  the  jim-jams;  but  just  the  sameT 
know  it's  a  dream.  It's  only  in  dreai 
that  the  good  things  comes  true.  I'm  - 
mighty  unanxious  to  wake  up.  I  hopet 
never  wake  up." 

"Cheer  up,"  Smoke  answered.  "YJ 
won't.  There  are  a  lot  of  philosop  j 
sharps  that  think  men  are  sleep-walke . 
You're  in  good  company." 

Shorty  got  up,  went  to  the  table,  selei- 
ed  the  heaviest  sack,  and  cuddled  it  in  M 
arms  as  if  it  were  a  baby. 

"I  may  be  sleep-walkin',"  he  sal, 
"but  as  you  say,  I'm  sure  in  mighty  gc  1 
company." 


MY  ROSARY 

The  hours  I  spent  with  thee,  dear  heart, 
Are  as  a  string  of  pearls  to  me; 
I  count  them  over  every  one  apart, 
My  Rosary. 

— Robert  Cameron  Rogers. 
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Ink  Stains 

Hot  tartaric  acid  will  take  ink  stains 
out  of  white  cloth.  w.  h. 

To  Make  Ferns  Grow 

To  make  ferns  have  a  luxuriant  growth 
feed  occasionally  with  five  drops  of  castor 
oil.  m.  m.  s. 

Keeping  Children's  Feet  Warm 

Put  into  the  rubber  a  piece  of  batten 
enclosed  in  cheese  cloth.  This  will  keep 
the  feet  warm  in  winter. 

M.  MCL. 

For  Biliousness 

If  a  member  of  the  family  is  suffering 
from  sickness  of  the  stomach  try  the  white 
of  an  egg  slightly  beaten.  It  acts  like  a 
charm.  s.  h.  f. 

To  Clean  Silverware 

To  clean  silverware  let  the  pieces  to  be 
cleaned  stand  in  buttermilk  over  night. 
Then  in  the  morning  wash  with  hot 
water  and  soap.  m.  m. 

For  Those  Who  Cannot  Sleep 

For  a  sick  person  who  finds  it  difficult 
to  go  to  sleep,  try  a  pillow  made  of  dried 
sage  leaves.  This  is  excellent  to  give  one 
a  drowsy  soothing  feeling.  l.  r.  s. 

To  Keep  Paint  Fresh 

If  a  tin  of  paint  has  to  be  left  open  stir 
it  thoroughly  in  order  to  mix  all  the  oil 


then  fill  up  with  cold  water.  When  the 
paint  is  needed  pour  off  water  and  paint 
will  be  found  as  fresh  as  when  opened. 

c.  B. 

To  Loosen  a  Cake 

When  a  cake  sticks  to  the  pan  wring  a 
cloth  or  folded  towel  in  hot  water,  lay 
flat  and  place  the  cake  pan  on  this  for  a 
few  minutes.  This  forms  a  steam  and 
causes  to  come  out  perfectly. 

P.    H.    B. 

A  Refreshing  Odor  for  Invalids 

Sprinkle  a  spoonful  of  ground  coffee 
upon  a  fire-shovel  upon  which  two  or 
three  live  coals  have  been  placed  and  im- 
mediately a  sick  room  will  be  filled  with 
a  pleasant  odor  which  is  very  refreshing 
to  an  invalid. 

w.   D. 

Sewing  in  Sleeves 

When  sewing  sleeves  in  a  waist  this  is 
a  good  rule  to  take  for  a  guide.  Measure 
back  from  shoulder  seam  one  inch ;  crease 
the  armhole  at  this  point,  and  the  spot 
exactly  opposite  will  be  the  place  to  put 
the  under-arm  seam  of  the  sleeve. 

G.    D. 

To  Clean  Silk 

Grated  potato  and  soft  water  clean  silk 
better  than  any  other  preparation.  Use  a 
large  potato  for  a  quart  of  water,  and 
make  a  day  or  two  before  using.    Use  only 
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the  clear  part  of  the  water  and  let  the  silk 
be  just  dipped  in  and  out,  and  then  hung 
to  dry.  M.  c. 

Using  Old  Flour  Bags 

The  100-pound  and  50-pound  flour 
bags  that  one  buys  from  the  mills  can  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Wash 
them  well,  then  boil  in  strong  soda  water 
to  remove  the  lettering.  They  can  then 
be  used  for  pinafores,  pillow  covers,  tea- 
cloths,  etc.,  either  as  they  are,  white,  or 
dyed  according  to  taste. 

F.L.M. 

To  Restore  Roses 

Place  roses  in  a  large  basin  of  water 
and  hold  each  stem  under  water  while 
the  end  is  snipped  off  with  a  sharp  pair 
of  scissors.  Keeping  the  stem  under  water 
excludes  the  air  and  the  flower  absorbs 
the  water  and  begins  to  revive  at  once. 
Leave  the  flowers  in  the  basin  a  short 
time  and  they  will  be  as  fresh  as  when 
gathered. 

A.    H. 


To  Wash  Woolen  Goods 

Take  enough  good  soap  to  make  a 
strong  suds,  cut  it  fine  into  enough  water 
to  cover  the  goods.  Bring  it  to  boiling 
heat,  put  aside  to  cool.  Then  immerse 
goods,  leaving  them  for  24  hours.  Then 
squeeze  but  do  not  wring  out.  Rinse  in 
two  or  more  cold  waters,  squeeze  as  dry 
as  possible.  Place  in  a  plate  to  dry  over 
register  or  in  a  cool  oven. 

G.   G. 


Correct  Sauces  for  Meals 


With   roast   beef 


grated   horse-radish 


roast  veal,  tomato  or  horse-radish;  roas 
mutton,  red  current  jelly ;  roast  pork 
apple  sauce ;  roast  lamb,  mint  sauce ;  roas. 
turkey,  chestnut  dressing  and  cranbern 
jelly;  roast  venison,  black  currant  jelly 
roast  duck  and  roast  goose,  apple  sauce 
roast  fowl,  bread  sauce;  veal  sausage! 
tomato  sauce  or  grated  parmesan  cheese! 
boiled  rabbit,  onion  sauce  or  black  curl 
rant  jelly.  t.  d.  b. 

To  Prevent  Icing  from  Running 

Before  putting  icing  on  a  cake  wet  ilj 
slightly  with  cold  water.  This  will  pre! 
vent  the  icing  from  running  if  it  be  s| 
little  soft.  Then  to  prevent  the  icin^l 
from  running  down  the  sides,  double  c 
piece  of  stiff  waxed  paper  and  pin  it  tc 
the  cake  closely,  letting  the  band  come! 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the! 
cake.     Do  not  remove  the  paper  until  the 


icing  is  set. 


C.    K. 


Mending  Hot  Water  Bottles 

Rubber  hot-water  bottles  may  be  mend 
ed  as  follows:  Cut  one  cubic  inch  of  cleai 
para  rubber  into  small  pieces  and  place 
in  one  pint  of  benzine,  cover  tightly,  andi 
leave  two  or  three  days  or  until  the 
liquid  is  about  as  thick  as  honey.  Appb 
this  cement  to  the  surface  of  the  bag  and 
the  patch,  which  should  also  be  of  rubber. 
Join  the  two,  press  down  evenly,  and  in) 
a  very  few  minutes  the  mend  will  be  per-| 
fectly  complete.  f.  e.  f. 


THE   HYGIENE  OF   HOUSE   CLEANING 

By  WINNIFRED  COTTER 


HOUSE-CLEANING,  like  Thanks- 
giving Day,  is  one  of  the  good  in- 
stitutions which  belong  to  this  side 
of  the  Sea.  It  is  understood  in  Great  Bri- 
tain (that  paradise  of  the  housewife; 
where  the  maid  always  wears  her  cap  and 
never  refuses  to  blacken  the  boots,  that 
house-cleaning  goes  on  quietly  and  ob- 
trusively all  the  year  round,  without  any- 
one being  the  wiser.  One  room  is  "done" 
at  a  time  and  where  there  are  many  rooms, 
one  room  cleaned  every  fortnight  or 
month  means  that  the  whole  house  is 
thoroughly  gone  over  in  a  year. 

People  do  say,  however,  that  even  in 
the  Paradise  of  the  housewife,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  get  maids  than  it  used  to 
be.  Any  of  our  readers  who  have  crossed 
the  sea  in  recent  years  will  probably  have 
heard  that  remark  more  than  once.  And 
even  with  perfectly  organized  household 
machinery,  one  is  not  ashamed  to  confess 
tc  a  certain  satisfaction  and  interest,  if 
not  a  fearful  joy  in  the  cataclysm  known 
as  "Spring  cleaning"  when  all  the  house- 
hold goods  of  the  Farmer's  wife  are  rang- 
ed in  a  row  in  the  out-of-doors  and  the 
farmer  seeks  the  seclusion  of  the  barn,  if 
indeed,  he  does  not  carry  a  lunch  with 
him,  having  arranged  to  work  on  the 
"back  hundred"  on  that  auspicious  occa- 
sion. How  his  wife's  back  does  ache  that 
night,  to  be  sure,  and  her  sleep  is  the 
sleep  of  the  weary,  for  there  are  few  days 
even  in  the  life  of  a  farmer's  wife,  when  a 
bigger  day's  work  is  done  than  at  the 
time  of  the  Spring  Cleaning. 

It  is  not  only  inside  the  house  but  the 
accumulations  of  the  winter  in  the  front 
yard,  the  rubbish  accidentally  or  purpose- 
ly deposited  there,  and  everything  else  un- 
sightly or  untidy  disappears  under  the 
besom  of  spring  cleaning. 

It  is  essential  to  "plan"  the  campaign 
of  spring  cleaning,  and  to  try  to  do  it  all 
in  one  day,  as  some  too  energetic  women 
do.  No  matter  if  the  house  is  small,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  do  two  days'  work  in  one, 
and  then  have  to  go  to  bed  for  four  days. 


Usually  it  is  better  to  begin  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  or  at  the  kitchen,  or  perhaps 
at  the  spare  room,  and  then  this  particu- 
lar place  may  be  a  haven  of  rest  while  the 
remainder  of  the  house  is  being  cleaned. 
The  dining  room  and  the  parlor  are  the 
best  places  to  leave  till  the  end,  one  of  the 
other  rooms  being  used  as  a  dining  room 
for  that  one  day. 

Do  not  begin  more  work  than  you  can 
finish  in  one  day.  Secure  help  from  some- 
where. Simplify  the  usual  household 
routine  when  house  cleaning  is  "on."  It 
is  always  a  pity  to  have  a  room  in  confu- 
sion over  night,  and  no  sensible  person 
will  think  of  cooking  an  elaborate  dinner 
and  house  cleaning  too,  any  more  than 
she  will,  on  the  other  hand,  rush  to  the 
other  extreme  and  almost  or  altogether 
omit  the  regular  meals. 

Remove  from  the  room  all  the  movable 
furniture,  rugs,  pictures,  hangings,  cur- 
tains, beds,  books,  etc.,  etc.,  and  have  all 
of  these  thoroughly  cleaned  outside  the 
room.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  engage 
some  one  to  wash  all  the  pictures,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  house,  and  have  these  neat- 
ly arranged  in  piles,  the  pictures  from 
each  room  in  a  separate  pile,  all  ready  to 
hang  in  their  own  places  again  as  soon  as 
the  room  is  clean.  If  there  are  some  good 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  house  clean- 
ing will  be  eased  by  everyone's  helping 
to  get  such  jobs  done  in  the  evening,  and 
this  shortens  the  labor  and  trouble  of 
house  cleaning  very  much.  , 

The  wife  and  mother  should  as  far  as 
possible  direct  others  and  plan  the  work 
and  not  exhaust  herself  by  doing  any- 
thing that  she  can  get  some  one  else  to  do 
for  her.  This  is  most  important.  _  We 
know  that  sometimes  the  farmer's  wife  is 
worn  out  in  mind  and  body  by  the  cruel 
pressure  of  work  and  in  a  rich  and  pros- 
perous farming  community  like  ours,  this 
should  not  be. 

The  proper  time  for  house  cleaning 
seems  to  be  when  it  is  warm  enough  to 
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wash  the  windows  and  when  the  "self- 
feeder"  can  safely  be  put  out  of  bommis 
sion  till  next  winter.  This  disposes  of  a 
great  deal  of  dust  and  dirt,  and  the  farm- 
er's wife  takes  heart  to  look  up  her  lace 
curtains  and  put  away  heavy  winter 
things. 

It  is  very  important  not  to  "raise  a 
dust."  Floors  should  be  cleansed  not  by 
dry  sweeping,  but  by  first  scattering  tea 
leaves  or  wet  newspaper  torn  into  large 
fragments,  or  other  wet  material  and  so 
sweeping  up  the  dirt  without  distributing 
it  all  through  the  house.  The  Dustless 
Cleaner  may  be  all  very  well,  but  $50.00 
is  a  lot  of  money  and  no  "Dustless"  will 
give  the  clean  fresh  smell  of  soap  and 
hot  water  pervading  the  whole  house  and 
making  you  quite  certain  that  the  work 
is  done.  "Hoy  clean  it  smells,"  says 
everybody. 


Bed  clothes  and  bedding  should  all  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  back 
verandah  is  invaluable  for  this,  but  the 
lawn  is  a  good  place  too. 

If  there  has  been  illness  in  the  house, 
now  is  the  time  to  finally  banish  every 
germ.  Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  far  and 
away  the  best  disinfectants  and  the  next 
best  are  boiling  water,  and  soap.  Nothing 
is  as  safe,  or  as  satisfactory,  as  sunlight, 
soap,  and  boiling  water. 

Nature  summons  us  to  the  spring  clean- 
ing by  leading  the  way  herself.  The  rush: 
ing  river  carries  down  mud  and  debris. 
The  banners  of  the  spring  make  us  plan 
for  clean  or  new  carpets  and  curtains. 
Last  year's  leaves  are  thriftily  used  for 
new  soil  material,  and  so  it  goes. 

Don't  let  spring  cleaning  kill  you.  Save 
time  to  see  and  hear  the  birds  and  flowers. 
Never  stay  in  all  day,  especially  in  spring. 


PERPLEXING 

He  was  tall  and  strong  and  graceful; 

So  was  she. 
She  was  slender,  gay,  and  sunny ; 

So  was  he. 
All  their  friends  predicted  marriage, 

With  despatch. 
Never  was  a  couple  better 

Made  to  match! 

They  were  wedded  when  the  autumn 

Leaves  were  red; 
He  in  Maine  and  she  in  Texas, 

And  't  is  said 
That  he's  won  a  gloomy  helpmate, 

Plain  and  stout; 
She,  a  grim  and  awkward  husband 


With  the  gout! 


— N.  Parker  Jonei 


DRESS  DEPARTMENT 


New  York  Model — Smart  street  dress  of 
black  and  blue  chiffon  taffeta,  the  waist 
finished  with  a  pleated  peplum  and  the 
sleeves  having  pinked-out  epaulettes  of  the 
silk,  and  with  large  collar  and  cuffs  of 
cotton.  Bengaline  trimmed  with  Irish 
crochet. 


Dress  of  silk  embroidered  voile,  posed 
;ui(l  photographed  for  this  magazine.  The 
straight  skirt  is  finished  with  three  rows 
of  rich  silk  fringe  to  match,  and  the  same 
fringe  finishes  the  fichu  collar  and  three- 
quarter  length  sleeves.  The  waist  line  is 
only  slightly  raised  and  is  finished  with  a 
girdle  to  match,  with  tasselled  ends. 


OUR   PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 


NOTE -To  the  woman  sending  in  one  new  subscription  to 
"  Farmer's  Magazine  "  for  one  year,  any  five  patterns  will  be 
sent  free   of  charge. 


GIRLS'      SAILOR     DRESS. 

In  our  illustration  we  show  a  dress  which  is 
made  with  the  simple  blouse  laced  down  the  front. 
A  broad  collar  finishes  the  neck  and  inside  thre  is 
a  chemisette  with  a  standing  collar.  The  slightly 
full  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  have  a  few 
tucks  holding  the  material  in   place  at  the  wrist. 


The  kilt  skirt  is  very  closely  pleated  and  is 
attached  to  an  underwaist. 

The  style  will  be  found  suitable  for  serge,  flannel, 
linen,   and  like  materials. 

Pattern,  4&05,  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  four  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  5-8  yards  of  contrasting  material  27  inches 
wide,  4  yards  of  narrow  braid  and  2  yards  of  wide 
to  trim  as  illustrated. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
15  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper, 


BOYS'    BLOUSE.  ; 

In  this  blouse  the  mother  of  boys  will  find  a 
plain  model  suitable  for  general  wear.  The  garment 
is  cut  on  regulation  lines  and  the  neck  is  finished 
with  a  collar  which  may  be  attached  to  the  shirt 
or  not  as  preferred.  The  yoke  in  the  back  is  merely 
a   facing  and  this  also   may  be  omitted. 


Such  wash  materials  as  cambric,  madras  and  the 
like  are  used  at  all  seasons  for  skirts  and  flannel  or 
serge  mny  also  be  employed. 

The  pattern,  4158,  is  cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  27  inch 
material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10   cents   to  the   office   of   this   paper. 


CHILD'S   ROMPERS. 

For  play  time  there  is  no  better  garment  than 
rompers  and  those  pictured  can  be  used  either  with 
or   without    a    dress  .underneath. 

Such  materials  as  gingham,  denim,  kindergarten 
cloth  and  galatea  are  appropriate  in  wash  goods  and 
brilliantine  or  serge  for  something  warmer. 

The  pattern,  4500,  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  and  8 
years  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36  inch 
material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents   to   the   office   of   this    paper, 
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GIRLS'   DRESS. 

5197 — This  most  effective  design  is  really  quite  sim- 
ple  in    construction,   although   very   dressy    iu   effect. 

The  waist  and  sleeves  are  cut  in  one.  There  is  a 
seam  on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  which  runs  to  the 
line  of  the  throat.  Across  the  front  and  down  the 
sleeves  there  are  small  tucks,  which  are  very  simple 


neck.  The  skirt  is  pleated  all  around,  but  it  may  be 
gathered,  if  preferred. 

All  soft  materials,  messaliue,  crepe,  challis,  cash- 
mere, cheviot,  etc.,  are  materials  suitable  for  this 
frock. 

The  pattern  5197  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years.  8 
years'  size  will  require  2%  yards  of  44-inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


LADIES'    APRON. 

This  all  protecting  apron  will  be  found  a  real 
boon  to  the  woman  whose  work  is  in  any  degree 
real. 

The  sleeves  are  cut  in  Raglan  fashion,  extending 
to  the  edge  of  the  neck,  but  they  are  short  and  full. 
The  balance  of  the  apron  is  in  a  single  piece,  seam- 
ed   only    where    the    width    of    the    material    makes 


to  make,  but  gathers  may  be  used  instead,  if  pre- 
ferred. The  seam  is  concealed  beneath  a  flat  band 
trimming,   which  also  extends   around   the   round-cut 


seams  necessary.  The  edges  of  the  yoke  outline 
may  be  trimmed  with  braid  or  with  bias  bands  of 
material  if  an  ornamental  effect  be  desired. 

Gingham,  calico,  sateen  and  brilliautine  are  used 
for  these  aprons. 

The  pattern,  4741,  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  5% 
yards  of  27  inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10   cents   to  the   office   of  this    paper. 


AGRICULTURAL   QUERIES 


Address  all  enquiries  to  Editor,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


D.  D.,  Manitoba: — Do  you  think  I  could  get  a 
farm  of  say  100  acres,  with  fair  buildings,  a  small 
orchard  and  soil  good  for  growing  apples  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  a  reasonable  price? 

Ans. — There  are  a  number  of  such  farms  all 
through  the  best  part  of  the  apple  belt  that  can  be 
bought  from  $50  to  $80  per  acre.  The  best  way  is 
for  the  person  himself  to  take  a  trip  through  that 
country  in  June,  when  he  will  be  able  to  note  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  plant  growth  on  it.  The 
chances  look  good  for  property  in  this  section  rising 
in  value  quite  rapidly.  Durham  and  Ontario  coun- 
ties  have  especial   opportunities  just   now. 


F.  L.,  Ontario :— When  is  the  best  time  to  graft 
apples,  and  is  it  best  to  have  the  scions  off  the 
dormant  trees  just  as   you  graft? 

Ans. — We  have  done  considerable  grafting  of 
apples  and  have  found  that  the  most  successful  plan 
to  follow  is  to  do  the  work  as  soon  in  April  as  pos- 
sible. The  scions  we  use  are  cut  from  a  nearby 
tree,  which  we  have  marked  as  a  grower  of  choice 
apples.  This  we  immediately  placed  in  the  cleft  on 
the  trunk  we  are  grafting.  We  have  tried  gathering 
the  scions  in  January  and  placing  them  in  moist 
sand  in  the  cellar,  but  we  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  keep  these  without  some  loss  in  their  vitality. 
We  did  this  one  year  entirely  and  only  about  10 
per  cent,  of  our  scions  lived,  while  fully  95  per 
cent,  under  the  first  method  mentioned  lived  during 
the  preceding   year. 


J.  K.  L.,  Ontario. — Would  you  sow  salt  on  your 
land?      Has    it    any    fertilizing    value? 

Ans. — There  was  formerly  considerably  more  salt 
sown  by  farmers  than  there  is  at  present.  Many 
farmers  in  older  Ontario  twenty  years  ago  found 
good  results  from  sowing  salt  over  their  land  in  the 
spring.  Mr.  Simpson  Rennie,  a  well-known  farmer 
of  York  County,  says  he  believes  it  has  a  decided 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  Salt,  as  you  know,  is  com- 
posed of  sodium  and  chlorine,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  the 
action  of  the  chlorine  on  the  plant  food,  as  well  as 
the  soil,  which  has  the  beneficial  effect.  I  would 
certainly  recommend  the  sowing  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  salt  this  spring.  In  our  experience  salt 
has  always  proven  to  be  beneficial  to  the  crop. 


J.  J.,  Ontario : — I  am  thinking  of  going  into  the 
raising  of  chickens,  both  for  market  and  for  eggs. 
Would  you  advise  any  particular  breed  for  this 
purpose? 

Ans. — This  is  an  old  question  that  has  been 
answered  a  good  many  times,  but  the  substance  of 
the  whole  thing  is  that  the  person  must  have  a  love 
for  the  work.  It  is  better  to  select  that  breed  of 
fowl  which  appeals  most  to  one's  fancy.  Some  pre- 
fer the  White  Leghorn  and  would  have  no  other. 
Others  say  that  the  Plymouth  Rock  is  the  best,  and 
so  on.  But  if  you  are  looking  for  a  general  pur- 
pose fowl  you  had  better  choose  a  Rock,  an  Orping- 
ton, a  Wyandotte,  or  a  Rhode  Island  Red.  Good 
laying  strains  of  these  will  make  you  money  in 
the  egg  market  and  provide  you  with  a  lot  of  broil- 
ers  early   in   the  season. 


G.  H.  B.,  Alta. — With  reference  to  the  article  on 
cow-testing  in  your  magazine  for  February,  would 
you  kindly  describe  this  test  and  give  details  of  the 
necessary  instruments  ? 

Ans. — A  simple  plan  to  ascertain  approximately 
the  weight  of  milk  and  butter-fat  given  by  any  cow 
is  to  weigh  on  three  days  during  each  month,  pre- 
ferably at  intervals  of  ten  days,  as  the  10th,  20th 
and  30th,  morning  and  evening,  but  avoiding  a  day 
on  which  a  cow  does  not  appear  to  be  in  normal 
health.      Samples    of   these    six    milkings    should    be 


taken  and  kept  in  a  four-ounce  bottle  with  a  tight 
cover;  the  composite  sample  can  be  tested  with  a 
Babcock  machine  as  soon  as  the  sixth  sample  is 
taken.  A  preservative,  either  tablet  or  powder,  will 
keep  the  samples  in  good  condition.  A  small  dipper 
to  hold  one-sixth  of  four  ounces  can  be  obtained, 
together  with  sample  bottles,  and  a  spring  scale, 
from  any  dealer  in  dairy  supplies,  such  as  C.  Rich- 
ardson,  of  Calgary. 

The  straight  spring  scale  to  weigh  40  pounds  is 
cheap  and  reliable;  but  one  with  a  dial  face  and 
two  pointers  is  stronger  and  more  convenient,  as 
one  pointer  can  be  set  to  take  the  weight  of  a  pail. 

The  totals  of  the  six  milkings  multiplied  by  ten 
gives  very  closely  the  estimated  yield  of  milk  for 
each  thirty  days.  The  better  plan  is  to  weigh  each 
milking,  as  thereby  any  variation  from  the  normal 
is  immediately  noted,  the  cause  sought  for  and  the 
remedy    applied. 

— C.  F.  W. 


M.  J.  W.,  Ontario. — I  noticed  last  year  an  article 
in  Farmer's  Magazine  about  investments.  Now  1 
have  saved  a  little  money  as  a  result  of  hard  labor 
and  economy,  and  fearing  to  invest  as  yet  in  any 
of  the  advertised  schemes,  I  have  deposited  it  in 
the  bank,  receiving  3  per  cent,  interest.  As  the 
dividends  are  small  compared  with  what  money 
brings  in  other  ways,  I  desire  your  opinion  as  to  a 
safe  and  profitable  investment.  I  thank  you  in  ad- 
vance and  wish  you  future  usefulness  to  the  farmer 
in   your  estimable  magazine. 

Ans. — There  are  many  fays  of  investing  money  in 
order  to  secure  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest.  But 
you  can  quite  understand  why  Farmer's  Magazine 
cannot  undertake  to  name  those  investments.  Too 
many  farmers  are  not  as  careful  as  you  are  and  in- 
vest their  too  hard  earned  dollars  in  concerns  that 
promise  big  things  and  yet  about  which  they  know 
little.  The  cold  storage  game  and  mining  schemes 
in  which  several  farmers  in  your  section  were  bit- 
ten only  prove  our  words.  Bank  stocks  and  mort- 
gages are  generally  sure  to  pay  good  returns.  A 
great  deal  of  money  is  being  loaned  just  now  in 
western  farm  mortgages  at  big  rate  of  interest,  as 
well  as  for  building  loans  in  the  cities.  Our  chief 
service  to  you  can  best  be  given  by  seeking  our 
advice  on  any  particular  investment  proposed.  We 
could  then  advise  you  as  to  its  financial  position 
and  its  possible  service  to  you. 

— F.  C. 


T.  K.,  Saskatchewan. — What  preparation  is  re- 
quired for  flax  in  the  prairies?  Will  it  grow  on 
any  soil? 

Ans. — Mr.  A.  F.  Mantle,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Regina,  has  edited  bulletin  No.  24  on 
this  subject.  You  had  better  send  for  it  at  once.  In 
it  he  says:  This  plant  is  not  so  particular  about 
the  kind  of  soil — whether  heavy  or  light,  clay  or 
sand,  chocolate  loam  or  black  mud,  deep  or  shallow — 
as  it  is  about  the  condition  the  soil  is  in.  It  will 
respond  to  a  fertile  soil  and  does  best  in  this  pro- 
vince on  the  heavy  deep  clay  loam  lands,  but  it 
will  respond  even  more  to  a  soil  that  has  been 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  crop.  Flax  should  not 
be  sown  upon  land  fall  ploughed  to  a  depth  of  about 
five  inches,  and  which  is  dry,  lumpy,  and  full  of 
weed  seeds  that  have  not  germinated ;  this  is  the 
worst  possible  preparation.  When  flax  is  to  be  sown 
on  new  land  in  the  same  season  as  it  is  broken,  the 
best  method  of  preparation  will  usually  be  found  to 
be  as  follows :  Plough  the  prairie  sod  from  four  to 
five  inches  deep  and  follow  with  a  packer,  roller, 
float,  disc  harrow  loaded  with  stone  or  some  other 
implement  that  will  press  the  inverted  sods  firmly 
back  on  to  the  subsoil.  Follow  the  disc  harrow  with 
a  drag  harrow  until  a  well-pulverized  seed  bed  is 
secured  and  then  leave  the  field  until  the  time  for 
sowing  the  crop  shall  have  come. 


By  GRASMERE 


Follow  Nature 

APRIL  is  the  month  when  the  victory 
over  winter  is  signified  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  wild  flowers  and  the 
swelling  buds.  Nature  is  showing  every- 
where how  she  prepares  for  the  new  crop 
and  how  she  displaces  the  old.  That 
farmer  who  regards  and  studies  most  care- 
fully the  ways  of  nature  will  learn  the 
best  ways  for  doing  things  on  the  farm. 

Building  Fences 

On  nearly  every  farm  there  is  some 
spring  fencing  to  do.  Everywhere  there 
are  rail  fences;  these  need  to  be  repaired 
and  the  job  is  much  easier  if  done  early 
in  the  month.  Leave  no  poor  places  that 
will  give  you  trouble  later  on.  Have  a 
coil  of  black  wire  with  you  and  make 
every  panel  secure.  In  erecting  new  wire 
fences  pay  good  attention  to  the  anchor 
posts,  for  the  success  of  your  fences  de- 
pends on  these. 

Stones  and  Dynamite 

It  may  be  too  soft  to  take  the  team  on 
the  meadow  this  month,  but  the  time  can 
be  profitably  spent  by  gathering  the  loose 
stones  into  heaps  which  can  be  taken  off 
later.     Many  large  stones  can  be  got  rid 


of  by  the  use  of  some  blasting  powder. 
This  is  cheap  now  and  comparatively 
safe  to  handle.  Stumps  can  be  treated  the 
same  way. 

A  Good  Seed  Bed 

The  past  years  have  taught  us  that  time 
spent  in  preparing  a  seed-bed  is  well  spent. 
It  does  not  pay  to  "slap"  the  grain  in,  as 
some  say.  Get  a  good  top  by  thorough 
discing  and  harrowing  before  you  sow  the 
seed.  It  does  not  pay  to  use  small  imple- 
ments. Get  them  as  wide  as  you  can  for 
the  power  you  have.  A  great  many  large 
farms  will  be  using  gasoline  engines  this 
year  and  the  wide  implements  will  be 
used  here.  In  light  soils  sow  as  early  as  the 
team  can  walk  on  the  land.  Sow  liberally 
to  clover. 

The  Disc  on  Sod 

The  sod  can  be  ploughed  very  early. 
Use  the  disc  harrow  on  this.  This  imple- 
ment works  a  fine  top  without  tearing  up 
the  sods.  It  also  helps  to  compact  the  soil. 
A  disc  is  also  the  best  implement  to  go 
over  land  that  has  been  top  dressed  with 
manure  during  the  winter.  Of  course 
your  machines  are  all  in  perfect  working 
order  as  these  were  attended  to  in  March. 
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Black  Walnuts  Planted  Five  Years  on  a  Poor 
Hillside,    Ontario   County. 


Keep  the  Ditches  Open 

Note  that  all  tile  drains  are  in  good 
working  condition.  Clean  out  the  outlet 
well.  Where  surface  drains  are  needed 
plough  water  courses  and  open  with  a 
shovel  so  that  the  spring  rains  can  be 
carried  off  rapidly  before  the  crop  is  dam- 
aged. Note  also  where  the  water  lies  on 
your  fields  to  use  as  a  guide  in  laying 
your  tiles  this  year. 

Pruning  and  Spraying 

All  fruit  trees  should  be  pruned  as  far 
as  possible  early  in  the  month.  The  first 
spray  of  lime  sulphur  or  bluest  one  should 
be  made  early  this  month.  Strong  solu- 
tions can  be  used  on  all  the  cherry  trees. 
Be  sure  to  do  the  job  well. 

Planting  Trees 

Best  results  are  obtained  in  planting 
fruit  trees  early.  If  the  ground  is  very 
hard  it  would  pay  you  to  dynamite  the 
hole.  Also  plant  shade  trees  this  month. 
No  farmer  should  allow  the  month  to  go 
by  without  planting  some  shade  trees. 
Every  roadside  should'  be  lined  with  ever- 
greens or  deciduous  trees.  Keep  an  acre 
on  your  farm  as  a  wood-lot,  where  the 
young  trees  can  grow  up  without  being 
killed  by  stock. 

The  Garden 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  the  garden 
this  month.  Clean  off  all  the  old  leaves 
and  rubbish,  trim  out  the  berry  bushes, 


uncover  the  rhubarb  and  manure  it  well. 
A  half  barrel  placed  over  the  head  will 
bring  it  on  much  more  rapidly.  The 
strawberry  bed  should  have  the  straw  rak- 
ed off  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Sow 
lettuce,  onions,  and  radish  just  as  soon  as 
you  can  get  your  fingers  into  the  soil. 
Start  tenderer  plants  in  hot-beds.  Coal 
ashes  slhoulid  be  worked  into  the  soil  if  it  is 
stiff.  They  have  no  particularly  fertiliz- 
ing value  but  they  improve  the  texture  j 
of  a  stiff  soil. 

The  Flower  Garden 

That  farmer  who  does  not  cultivate  a! 
flower  is  a  poor  man  indeed.  If  his  wifei 
does  not  want  them,  she  should  have  mar- 
ried a  farmer  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  Notej 
the  article  in  this  issue  on  "Flowers  on! 
the  Farm." 

The  Live  Stock 

All  live  stock  begin  to  want  a  taste  of 
the  fresh  grass.  Do  not  turn  them  on  the 
pastures  too  soon  as  their  tramping  des- 
troys it.  Feed  them  all  the  roots  you  can 
as  well  as  plenty  of  bran.  A  good  idea  in 
preparing  them  for  the  spring  is  to  feed 
liberally  with  molasses  meal.  This  puts 
their  organs  in  good  shape,  helps  them  to 
throw  off  the  old  hair  and  prepares  their 
digestion  for  the  spring  change.  You 
cannot  think  too  much  over  the  feeding 
problem  of  your  live  stock.     Too  many 


Our   Friend,   the  Gobbler,   in   All  His   Spring- 
time  Pride. 
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farmers  allow  their  cattle  and  horses  to 
go  out  in  the  most  shaggy,  skin  and  bone 
description. 

The  Poultry 

Where   poultry   have   the   run   out   of 
doors  they  do  not  need  much  more  feed 


than  some  good  hard  grain.  Geese  should 
not  be  made  fat,  but  a  little  corn  should 
be  fed  every  day.  Clean  out  and  spray 
the  houses  thoroughly.  The  mating  pens 
should  be  arranged  very  early  in  the 
month. 


The  Elm  Tree  Takes  a  Deal  of  Nourishment  From  the  Soil  and  Many  Farmers  Cut  Them 

Down    From    their   Fence   Rows.     Yet   Their    Beauty    is    Such    That    Many    a    Man 

Would  Give  More  For  a  Farm  With  These  Trees   on   Than   Without  Them. 


THE  BUYERS'   DIRECTORY 

A  Clasfified  Index  of  Farmer's  Magazine  Advertisers,  giving  the  page  on 
which  the  Advertising  appears. 


AUTOMOBILES. 

Ford   Motor   Co 146 

Hupp  Motor  Co 141 

CONCRETE  AND  CEMENT  MACHINERY. 

Canada    Cement    Company    155 

Farmer's   Cement    Tile   Mach'y    127 

ENGINES,    STATIONARY. 

Gilmore,    Cragg    Co 134 

Goold,   Shapley  &  Muir   358 

Gilson    Mfg.   Co 117 

EDUCATIONAL. 

British   American   Business   College    115 

L' Academy  De  Brisay   115 

Home   Correspondence   School    119-111 

Toronto   Auto   Institute   121 

ENGINES,   TRACTION. 

Hart  Parr  Co 159 

International   Harvester   Co 150 

M.  Rumely  Co 149 

Sawyer- Massey    Co 2 

Massey-Harris    Co 144 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS. 

Cockshutt  Plow  Co 160 

Frost  &  Wood  Co 126 

J.   Fleury  &  Sons   135 

International    Tool   Co 132 

International    Harvester    127-153 

Louden    Machinery   Co 139 

Massey-Harris   Co.,   Ltd 144 

C.  S.   Norcross    121 

Renfrew  Machinery   Co 130 

Spalding  Tilling   Machinery   Co 1 

B.  &   S.   H.   Thompson   Co 136 

Wabers  Mfg.  Co 136 

FENCING,  ETC. 

Banwell   Hoxie  Wire   Fence   Co 132 

Canadian  Gate  Co 131 

Owen   Sound  Wire  Fence  Co 137 

Selkirk  Fence   Co 134 

FINANCIAL. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce    119 

Traders  Bank   117 

FERTILIZERS. 

Chemical    Laboratories    186 

Chemical   Laboratories    126 

Wm.  Davies   131 

German  Potash  Syndicate   120 

GRANARIES. 

Pedlar    Roofing    123 

HEATING    SYSTEMS. 

James   Stewart  Mfg.  Co 152 

Slattery  &  Co 132 

Taylor  Forbes  Co 161 

HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Windsor  Salt   Co Ill 

F.   S.   Benedict   116 

Cummer   Dowswell    110 

Johnson   &    Richardson    114 

Laing  Packing  &  Provision   Co 120 

David   Maxwell    114 

H.  Nagle  &  Co Ill 

Quaker   Oats   Co 110 

St.   Lawrence  Sugar  Refining  Co 114 

Western   Canada   Flour  Mills    106 

Western  Clock  Co 105 

HOTELS. 

Hotel   Planters    132. 

Prince   George   Hotel    115 

INCUBATORS. 

Alberta   Incubator   Co 119 

Lee  Mfg.  Co 148 

Wisconsin  Incubator   Co 130 

LIGHTING   SYSTEMS. 

C.  R.  Jenne   130 

Ontario  Lantern   &   Lamp   Co 139 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brandt  Cutlery  Co 119 

Canadian    Explosives,    Ltd 140 

Caldwell    Feed    Co ue 

Poultry  Supplies  &  Sales  Co. 139 

Merchants   Produce  Co 119 

Minute   Photo   Co 115 

R.   J.   Rutherford  Co 120 

Chas.  Tyrell    130 

Utilities,   Ltd 115 

Clipper   Lawn  Mower   153 

Northrop  &  Lyman   128 

Northrop   &   Lymdn    102 

Northrop    &    Lyman    128-102 

MONEY   ORDERS. 

Dominion  Express  Co 128 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES. 

R.   C.  Jamieson  Co ; 4 

A.  Ramsay  &  Co 138 

Standard  Paint  Co 127 

NURSERY     STOCK. 

Ottawa    Nurseries    130 

PIANOS. 

Gourlay,  Winter  &  Leeming   ' 101 

Heitzman   &  Co 103 

Nordheimer   Piano   Co 107 

REAL   ESTATE. 

Department    of    Colonization    136 

W.   A.   Ronald    138 

ROOFING,   ETC. 

Asbestos   Mfg.   Co 130 

Gait  Art  Metal   Co 151 

General   Roofing   157 

Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co 125 

Pedlar  Roofing   162 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son    147 

SEEDS. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co 129 

Darch  &  Hunter  Co 130 

Wm.  Ewing  &  Co 4 

Geo.   Keith  &   Sons    135 

Hewer  Seed  Co 138 

Kenneth   Macdonald  &   Son    129 

Paterson,  Wylde  &  Co 122 

Steel  Briggs  Co 118 

J.  A.   Simmers 121 

Wm.   Rennie    133 

SPRAY   PUMPS. 

Heard   Spramotor  Co. 131 

STABLE   EQUIPMENT. 

Beatty  Bros 112 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co 137 

Wallace  B.   Crumb   138 

Louden    Machinery   Co 139 

SPORTING    GOODS. 

Boyd    Ill 

Canadian  Kodak  Co 108 

Marlin   Firearms  Co 134 

Ross   Rifle  Co 133 

RAZORS. 

Greeff-Bredt  Co 118 

TECHNICAL  BOOKS. 

Blackmore,   Cote  &  Co 127 

TELEPHONES. 

Canadian    Independent    Telephone   Co 104 

Kellog  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co 143 

Northern  Electric  &   Mfg.   Co 154 

WEARING  APPAREL. 

Arlington    Collar   Co H4 

WASHERS. 

London   Foundry   Co Ill 

1900  Washer 104 
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CATALOGUE    DEPARTMENT 


The  Hart-Parr  Company  have  issued  1912  cata- 
logues telling  about  the  further  improvements  they 
have  made  in  their  celebrated  gas  tractors. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  breed- 
ers to  the  Rutherford  ad.  in  this  issue,  for  Hamp- 
shire swine.  These  hogs  are  black  with  a  white 
band  around  their  bodies,  and  are  making  good  on 
Canadian   pastures.     Write  him  for  price. 

March  is  the  month  when  the  dormant  fruit  trees 
should  be  getting  their  first  dose  of  sprays.  The 
success  that  will  accompany  the  work  will  depend 
in  a  large  measure  upon  the  purity  of  the  goods 
you  get.  The  Chemical  Laboratories,  Ltd.,  issue  a 
handsome   catalogue   about  these   goods. 

A  great  many  tiles  will  be  laid  on  Canadian  farms 
this  year,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  be  hard  to  get 
the  tile.  It  has  been  proven  that  cement  when 
properly  made  makes  a  splendid  drain  tile.  The 
catalogue  issued  by  the  Farmer's  Cement  Tile  Ma- 
chinery Company  will  tell  you  all  about  how  to 
manufacture    these    tiles    yourself. 

Now  that  marketing  methods  are  so  improved  that 
fresh  eggs  are  bringing  4c  a  dozen  more  than  in 
the  United  States  markets,  every  farmer  should  have 
an  incubator  plant.  They  do  not  cost  much.  The 
advertisements  of  the  Lee  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Robert  Essex  Incubator  Company,  the  Wisconsin 
Incubator  Company,  and  the  Mankato  Incubator 
Company  may  be  seen   in  this   issue. 

The  progress  of  the  plough  in  the  world's  history 
makes  a  most  interesting  story  when  told  by  one 
who  has  a  little  touch  of  romance  in  his  make-up. 
As  many  men  now  use  riding  ploughs,  as  well  as 
traction  ploughs,  the  Cockshutt  Plough  Company,  of 
Brantford,  give  the  details  of  some  new  designs  of 
improvements  in  these  that  every  farmer  should 
have  at   his   elbow.     Send   for  their   catalogue. 

— How  to  Build  For  Less  Money  is  the  title  of  a 
little  booklet  issued  by  the  General  Roofing  Co.,  of 
East  St.  Louis,  111.  It  usually  sells  for  10c  a  copy 
but  a  postcard  from  a  reader  of  Farmer's  Magazine 
will  bring  it  to  him  free  of  cost.  Address  depart- 
ment B.  G.,  General  Roofing  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
See  their  advertisement  and   use  coupon. 

— The  Waterloo  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  have  a  steam  tractor  on  the  market  that 
should  command  the  attention  of  every  farmer  who 
is  contemplating  the  purchase  of  power  machinery. 
Their  handsome  catalogue  will  be  gladly  mailed  to 
anyone  asking  for  it.  It  explains  the  whole  mechan- 
ism of  the  engine  and  will  give  the  buyer  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  main  points  at  issue  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  machine. 

— The  Robert  Essex  Incubator  Company  have  sent 
out  a  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  and  running 
instructions  for  their  fine  line  of  incubators  and 
brooders.  They  have  so  many  good  things  and  ideas 
that  no  chicken  raiser  should  be  without  this  cata- 
logue. The  president  of  the  company  is  well  km>wn 
in  Ontario  where  he  was  an  institute  lecturer  for 
several  years. 

In  lay-out  plans  and  the  materials  that  you  will 
need  in  the  construction  of  the  new  barn  this  year 
no  farmer  will  be  justified  in  not  getting  all  the 
information  that  he  can.  The  Preston  Metal  Shingle 
&  Siding  Company  have  a  complete  list  of  barn 
plans  that  they  have  issued  in  catalogue  form.  Note 
their  ad.  in  this  issue.  Another  firm  that  offers  good 
things  in  this  regard  is  the  Gait  Art  Metal  Com- 
pany. Their  catalogue  will  be  decidedly  interesting 
to   you. 

— The  need  of  the  good  fence  on  the  average  farm 
will  be  again  brought  prominently  to  the  farmers' 
attention  when  the  flocks  and  herds  are  again  turn- 
ed out  to  pasture.  There  are  many  kinds  of  fences 
and  the  evolution  in  the  fence  question  is  an  inter- 
esting history.  The  editor  of  the  magazine  informs 
us  that  a  fencing  article  is  promised  for  an  early 
issue.  The  catalogues  issued  by  the  wire  fence 
companies  are  up-to-date  and  can  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Look  up  their  advertisements  and  "stock 
up." 


Why  Men  Keep  Young 


Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  call  this  the 
young  man's  era.  And  so  it  is — but  not  alto- 
gether in  the  sense  in  which  the  expression  is 
generally  understood.  Couple  with  this  expres- 
sion the  one  to  the  effect  that  a  man  is  as  young 
as  he  feels  and  the  situation  is  put  in  a  clearer 
light. 

Lord  Strathcona  was  by  no  means  a  young 
man  when  he  finally  attained  wealth  and  prom- 
inence, and  yet  what  a  notable  example  to  every 
Canadian  is  "Canada's  Grand  Old  Man" !  The 
achievements  of  this  great  man  who  is  such  a 
potent  factor  in  the  advancement  of  Canada  among 
the  nations  is  traceable  not  alone  to  his  oppor- 
tunities, but  to  his  virility,  energy  and  unceas- 
ing effort. 

Only  health  and  strength  could  permit  a  man 
so  well  along  in  years  to  do  so  much. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  modern-day  active 
man — active  up  to  well  advanced  years  is  the 
man  of  yesterday.  A  generation  ago  men  and 
women  were  looked  upon  as  "getting  along"  at 
an  age  which  we  to-day  consider  as  the  very 
prime  of  life.  Because  they  felt  old  they  were 
old — old  before  their  time  and  counted  out  in 
the  race. 

To-day  the  modern  man  is  slow  to  acknowledge 
age  and  slower  to  show  it.  This,  too,  although  his 
pace  is  greater,  the  tax  on  his  brain  and  body 
heavier  than  was  dreamed  of  years  ago,  and  the 
amount  to  be  accomplished   beyond   measure. 

Health  is  the  one  indispensable  adjunct  to  this 
twentieth-century  activity.  To  feel  young  a  man 
must  be  well.  All  the  organs  of  the  body  must 
perform  their  natural  functions  regularly.  The 
stomach  must  extract  strength  from  meals  too 
often  eaten  hastily.  The  liver  must  secrete  its 
essential  fluid  and  work  in  unison  with  the  rest 
of   the   digestive   system. 

There  is  no  time  for  ill  health,  no  room  for  the 
unhealthy.  To  the  wTell  man  age  is  a  far-off  thing. 
To  the  broken  down  dyspeptic  age  is  knocking 
at  the  door,  no  matter  how  young  in  years  he 
may   be. 

Clearly  the  care  of  the  digestive  system  should 
be  the  first  consideration  with  us  all,  for  upon 
this  care  rests  the  whole  structure  of  accom- 
plishment. To  keep  the  liver  and  stomach  nor- 
mal is  to  prevent  a  train  of  disorders  so  devas- 
tating to  health  and  spirits  that  life,  when  af- 
flicted with  them,  seems  not  worth  the  living  and 
full  efficiency  in  business  is  impossible. 

To  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills,  perhaps  as  to  no 
other  remedy,  will  be  given  credit  by  thousands 
of  grateful  users  for  their  age-repelling  good 
health. 

Parmelee's  act  gently  upon  the  liver,  stomach 
and  bowels.  They  are  carefully  compounded  of 
mandrake,  dandelion  and  other  ingredients  equal- 
ly efficacious  for  trouble  in  the  digestive  tract, 
and  their  use  is  never  attended  by  those  dis- 
tressing results  usually  associated  with  unre- 
liable preparations. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  Parmelee's  Vegetable 
Pills  will  be  found  particularly  valuable.  As 
spring  comes  on,  the  general  bodily  condition 
is  usually  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  bowels  get 
sluggish  and  lazy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  food  is 
retained  in  them,  ferments  and  causes  much  sick- 
ness and  misery.  Various  disease  germs  attack 
at  this  time  and  to  throw  them  off  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  system  is  a  first  essential. 

No  one  should  let  a  spring  go  by  without  a  box 
of  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  at  hand  for  fre- 
quent use.  As  a  preventive,  as  well  as  a  remedy, 
their  value  has  been  proven  for  many  years. 
They  can  be  had  from  dealers  everywhere  in  25- 
eent  boxes  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  Pre- 
pared only  by  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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"1¥  7ITHOUT  knowing  a  note  of  music,  you 
*  ™  seat  yourself  before  a  Heintzman  &  Co. 
Player-Piano  and  become  in  fact  a  Paderewski. 
The  mechanism  of  this  marvelous  player-piano 
puts  his  technic  at  your  disposal.  The  music  rolls 
provide  you  with  his  repertoire.  Could  greater 
joy  be  yours  ? 

— If  you  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  a  beautiful 
illustrated   booklet  descriptive    of   Player- 
Piano  will  be  sent  you  free. 


Piano  Salon:  193-195-197  Yonge  Street,      -      TORONTO 
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Catalogue  Department — continued 


— The  sowing  of  seed  in  the  Spring  is  a  failure 
unless  a  good  deal  of  pains  is  taken  by  the  average 
farmer  to  secure  the  very  best,  high-germinating 
seeds  that  can  be  had.  It  is  best  to  sow  only  re- 
cleaned,  big  seeds  whether  you  are  sowing  flower 
seeds,  garden  seeds,  field  seeds,  or  grain.  There  are 
many  reliable  seedsmen  who  are  building  up  a  repu- 
tation by  reason  of  the  high  quality  of  their  seeds. 
Each  of  them  listed  in  our  Buyers'  Directory  have 
illustrated  catalogues  which  ought  to  be  on  every 
farm    table    for    purposes    of    reference. 

— The  1912  Edition  of  that  popular  and  indispens- 
able booklet,  "5,000  Facts  about  Canada,"  compiled 
by  Frank  Yeigh,  the  widely  known  writer  and  lec- 
turer, and  author  of  "Through  the  Heart  of  Canada," 
is  now  out  and  is  replete  with  new  matter,  including 
an  outline  map  of  Canada,  a  calendar  and  the  new 
Census  figures.  The  mass  of  information,  gathered 
with  infinite  pains,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
intelligent  Canadian,  and  the  wide  sale  and  popular- 
ity of  the  publication  is  easily  understood.  Copies 
may  be  had  for  25  cents  from  The  Canadian  Facts 
Publishing  Co.,  667  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto. 

— The  farmer  with  a  maple  bush  cannot  afford 
with  the  present  supply  of  help,  to  waste  time  on  the 
old  methods  of  making  maple  sugar.  Grimm  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Montreal,  have  issued  a  splendid 
catalogue  giving  full  information  about  the  use  and 
method  of  setting  up  their  furnaces  and  evaporating 
pans.  This  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  firms  in  the 
country  and  it  is  to  be  commended  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  firm  has  made  such  a  strenuous  fight  for 
purity  in  maple  productions.  It  is  contended  that 
the  word  maple  should  not  be  used  to  designate  any 
other  goods  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  farmers 
will  back  him  up  in  his  fight.  He  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  correspond  with  him. 

— The  reputation  of  James  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Hol- 
born,  for  seeds,  is  world  wide.  They  have  been  in 
existence  of  upwards  of  75  years  and  every  season 
they  have  increased  their  business.  To  accommodate 
their  ever  increasing  trade  they  have  recently  erected 
a  vast  establishment  at  Raynes  Park,  England,  where 
their  botanists  and  experts  are  constantly  working 
on  the  improvement  of  existing  varieties.  This  es- 
tablishment is  always  open  to  the  public.  They 
supply  his  Majesty  King  George  and  the  British 
Government.  Their  handsome,  new  catalogues  sent 
out  by  the  Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Toronto,  will  be 
sent  to- anyone  enquiring.  They  have  made  a  sale  of 
about  800  bushels  of  lawn  seed  to  the  Port  Credit 
and  Lambton  Golf  grounds  already   this  year. 

— The  building  of  a  barn  and  especially  of  a  dairy 
stable  is  a  mighty  important  undertaking  and  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  careful  thought  and  planning 
if  the  best  possible  layout  is  to  be  secured.  For  the 
sake  of  appearance  it  is  important  to  have  the  barn 
nicely  finished  on  the  outside,  but  when  profits  and 
health  of  the  cow  are  considered,  the  proper  plan- 
ning and  equipping  of  the  inside  is  much  more  im- 
portant. Beatty  Bros.,  of  Fergus,  Ontario,  have  just 
gotten  out  a  splendid  book  on  "How  to  Build  A 
Dairy  Barn."  It  covers  every  feature,  giving  a  num- 
ber of  splendid  barn  plans,  tells  how  to  lay  cement 
floors,  the  best  measurements  for  cattle  stand,  gutter, 
mangers,  etc.,  describes  the  Ventilation  and  the  best 
equipment  to  install  and  how  it  should  be  put  in. 
This  book  should  be  very  valuable  to  any  farmer 
building.  You  will  see  their  two-page  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue. 

— 75  per  cent,  of  the  autos  used  in  Kansas  State 
are  owned  by  farmers  and  it  is  reported  that  over 
one-half  the  farmers  of  this  state  and  the  state  of 
Iowa  own  their  autos.  A  summer  picnic  will  find 
an  auto  line-up  far  thicker  than  the  old  democrats 
or  phaetons  used  to  be  in  our  boyhood  days.  At  the 
State  fair  in  Des  Moines  last  year  there  were  over 
two  miles  of  autos.  The  farmers  are  finding  that 
they  must  have  an  automobile  in  their  service.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
last  motor  show  in  Toronto  Mr.  Max  Smith,  of  Bur- 
lington, and  a  farmer  20  miles  out  of  Toronto,  com- 
peted for  the  purchase  of  a  $2,600  car  from  one  of 
the  exhibitors  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Smith,  the 
apple  farmer,  of  Burlington,  won  out.  Several  hand- 
some catalogues  have  been  issued  by  several  of  the 
motor     firms      advertising     in      Farmer's     Magazine. 


This   Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself. 

A  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.  He  said  it  was 
a  fine  horse  and  had  nothing  the  matter  with  it. 
I  wanted  a  fine  horse.  But,  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  horses  much. 
And  I  didn't  know  the  man 
very  well  either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  try  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "All  right, 
but  pay  me  first,  and  I'll 
give  you  back  your  money 
if  the  horse  isn't  all  right/' 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse 
was'nt  "all  right"  and  that 
I  might  have  to  whistle  for 
my  money  if  I  once  parted 
with  it.  So  I  didn't  buy  the 
horse  although  I  wanted 
it  badly.  Now  this  set  me 
thinking. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines— the  "1900 
Gravity"  Washer, 

And  I  said  to  myself, 
lots  of  people  may  think 
about  my  Washing  Ma- 
chine as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,  and  about  the 
man  who  owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't  write 
and  tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing  Machines 
by  mail.    I  have  sold  over  half  a  million  that  way. 

So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they 
pay  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  machine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty  clothes 
in  Six  minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 

Cur  "1900  Gravity"  WTasher  does  the  work  so  easy 
that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a  strong 
woman,  and  it  don't  wear  the  clothes,  fray  the  edges 
nor  break  buttons  the  way  all  other  machines  do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibres 
of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "1900  Grav- 
ity" Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with  the 
horse.  Only  I  wont  wait  for  people  to  ask  me.  I'll 
offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the  offer  every  time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after 
you've  used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay  the 
freight  too.    Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it? 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer 
must  be  all  that  I  say  it  is? 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  wear 
and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save 
50  cents  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washwoman's 
wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine  after  the  month's 
trial,  I'll  let  you  pay  for  it  out  of  what  it  saves  you. 
If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  week,  send  me  50  cents  a 
week  'till  paid  for.  I'll  take  that  cheerfully,  and  I'll 
wait  for  my  money  until  the  machine  itself  earns 
the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  a  book 
about  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  that  washes 
clothes  in  6  minutes. 

Address  me  personally — C.  C.  Bach, 
Manager,  1900  Washer  Co.,  357%  Yonge 
St.,   Toronto. 


Reading  advertisments  is  profitabale  to  you. 
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To  sleep  late's  pleasant  now  and  then, 
Make  it  Sunday  morn,  says  Big  Ben 


IG  BEN  is  on  the  job     to   wind— and   selective   alarm 
every  minute  of  the    calls  tha*  r\n%  Just  when  y°u 
day;  he  rings  on  time     want  and  either  way  you  want, 
°._^^  steadily    lor  5    minutes   or   in- 

termittently for  10. 


time  —  he 


—  he    runs   on 
stays  on  time. 

He  has  a  great  big  dial  you 
can  easily  read  in  the  dim  morn- 
ing light — a  cheerful,  deep  toned 
voice  that  wakes  you  on  your 
sleepiest  mornings — large  strong 
winding  keys  that  are  a  pleasure 


4,000  Canadian  dealers  have  already 
adopted  him. — Counterfeits  are  every- 
where trying  to  cash  in  on  him,  he  has 
all  the  ear  marks  of  a  full-fledged  suc- 
cess.— If  you  cannot  find  him  at  your 
dealer's  a  money  order  sent  to  his  de- 
signers, Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,  will 
bring  him  to  you  duty  charges  prepaid. 


$3.00 

At  Canadian  Dealers 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly   mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Curiosity  Prompted  Many  Women 
To  Try  Purity  Flour 

THEY  were  curious  to  see  exactly  what  results  would  be 
produced  by  flour  consisting  entirely  of  high-grade  portions  of 
the  best  Western  hard  wheat. 
They  were  curious  to  know  more  about  a  flour  that  contained 
none  of  the  low-grade  portions,  which  are  found  in  every 
wheat  berry,  but  which  are  separated  and  excluded  from  the 
high-grade  in  the  process  of  milling  PURITY  FLOUR. 

THEY  were  curious  to  know  whether 
an  ALL  HIGH-GRADE  hard  wheat 
flour  was  really  superior  to  a  mixed  hard 
and  soft  wheat  flour. 

They  were  curious  to  see  and  taste  the 
kind  of  bread,  buns,  biscuits,  cakes  and 
pies  PURITY  FLOUR  would  make. 

Curiosity  prompts  you  to  seek  the  know- 
ledge they  discovered.  It's  urging  you 
to  try  PURITY  FLOUR. 

REMINDER:  On  account  of  the  extra 
strength  and  extra  quality  of  PURITY 
FLOUR  it  is  necessary,  for  best  pastry 
results,  to  add  more  shortening  than  you  are  accustomed  to  use 
with  an  ordinary  flour.     Add  more  water  when  making  bread. 

Add  PURITY  FLOUR  to  your  grocery  list  right  now 

PURiry 


FLOUR 


"More  bread  and  better  bread' 


Say   you   saw   the  ad.  in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Nordheimer  Upright 

is   the   most   satisfactory  home  piano 


Because  it  is  built  to 
the  same  standard  that 
governs  the  making  of 
the  Nordheimer  concert 
piano— a  perfect  musical 
instrument. 


Because  this  quality   dignifies   the 

home  and  enhances  the  value  of  everything  associated  with  it. 
Because  it  has  the  characteristics  of  a  grand  piano,  but  occupies 
half  the  space. 

Because  of  this  close  approach  to  the  music  value  of  the  grand 
it  affords  a  wider  scope  of  cultivation  and  yet  may  be  admirably 
quartered  in  the  smallest  chamber. 

A  complete  stock  of  sheet  music  for  all  purposes  always  on  hand. 

The  Nordheimer  Piano  &  Music  Co. 

Limited 
15  King  Street  E.  -  -  Toronto,  Canada 

Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  Dominion 


m  gg 


It  will  pa? 
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Kodak  Simplicity 

Every  step  in  photography  has  been  made  simple  by 
the  Kodak  system.  Loading  in  daylight,  focusing  with- 
out a  ground  glass  (no  focusing  at  all  with  the  smal- 
ler sizes),  daylight  development  and  Velox  printing 
— these  are  Kodak  features. 

The  Kodak  Film  Tank  means  more,  however,  than  the  mere  doing  away  with 
the  dark-room — it  means  better  results.  All  the  guess  work  of  the  old  dark-room 
methods  of  tentative  development  is  done  away  with.  Certain  ready  prepared 
powders  are  dissolved  in  a  certain  amount  of  water  of  a  certain  temperature; 
development  then  continues  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  It's  all  by  rule,  and 
thereby  gives  the  best  possible  results  from  every  exposure. 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

CANADIAN   KODAK   CO.,   LIMITED 


Complete  Kodak  Catalogue 
freeat  the  dealers  or  by  mail, 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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At  Last  You  Can 

Keep  Flies  Off  Your  Cattle 

We  need  not  tell  you  what  this  means  to  the  milk  yield  and 
health  of  your  animals. 
We  could  have  put 

Cow  Comfort 

on  the  market  last  summer,  but  we  wished  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  the  preparation  carried  out  all  we  expected  of 
it.     It  does  so,  and  more. 

Cow  Comfort  is  the  most  powerful  of  insect  destroyers,  is 
a  strong  disinfectant,  has  great  healing  qualities,  rids  domestic 
animals  of  flies,  mosquitoes  and  other  vermin  that  worry  them 
and  endanger  their  health. 

Cattle  sprayed  with  Cow  Comfort  are  never  troubled. 

$2.00  a  gallon  (dilute  with  4  gals,  water,  reducing 
cost  to  40c  a  gallon) — order  now  from 

The  Sapho  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

586  Henri  Julien  Avenue,  Montreal 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Quaker  Oats  has  become  the  world's  breakfast. 
It  now  outsells  all  other  brands  combined. 

And  this  is  the  reason: 

For  this  brand  we  pick  just  the  rich,   plump  grains.     We  get  but  ten  pounds 
of  Quaker  Oats  from  a  bushel. 

Then  these   grains    are  prepared    in  a  way  which    retains 
all  their  exquisite  flavor. 

The  result  is  oatmeal  at  its  best — the  most  delightful  oat 
food  in  existence. 

And  it  costs  but  one-half  cent  per  dish. 


(231) 


Family    »ize,  with    a  piece    of     ]  Except  in 
china  beautifully    decorated,   25c.      J-    Extreme 
Regular  size  for  city  trade,  1  Oc.     J        West 

The  Quaker  O&te  <pm  pany 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 


Look  for  the 
Quaker  trademark 
on  every  package. 


New  Century' 


Washer 


X 


Let  the  New  Century  Do  Yonr  Clothes  Washing 

It  goes  right  after  the  dirt  and  removes  every 
trace  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  most  delicate 
fabric— and  "SO  EASY". 

Ask  any  good  dealer  to  demonstrate  how  the  New 
Century  saves  time  and  strength,  kook  at  the  springs 
that  do  half  the  work  and  the  ball-bearings  that  make 
it  run   "SO  EASY." 

Notice  the  Rust  Proof  shaft  that  makes 
the  machine  rigid  and  lasting,  and  also 
the  Anti-Warp  rust-proof  steel  ring 
sprung  into  groove  inside  tub. 
These  are  unique  features. 
This  machine  pays  for  itself  in  the 
clothes  it  saves.  Ask  for  "Aunt  Salina's 
Wash  day  philosophy" — an  interesting 
booklet  showing  many  ways  of  lightening 
work  on  wash  day.  A- 1 -12 

mmer-Dqwswell 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 


LIMITED. 


Reading  advertisments  is  profitabale  to  you. 
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Prof.  Brooks 


AGRICULTURE 

A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
-^  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting,  etc. ,  under  able  professors 
in  leading  colleges. 

250  Page  Catalogue  Free.      Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 

Dept.  48i       Springfield,  Mass. 


MEND    YOUR    LEAKS    WITH 

"VOL-PEEK" 

Requires  no  tools,  no  tinsmith. 

Money   and  time  saved. 
Ask    your    dealer    or    write    to 
Dept.     M.,      sending     25c     for 
enough   to    mend   50    holes. 

H.NAGLE&  CO.,  MONTREAL,  Que. 


HAWK  BICYCLES 

An  up-to-date  High  Grade 
Bicycle  fitted  with  RollerChain, 
New  Departure  Coaster  Brake 
and  Hubs,  Detachable  Tires, 
high  grade  equipment,  includ- 
ing Mudguard,  (hOQ  Cfk 
Pump,  and  Tools    «P^^.OVI 

sPor  FREE  19 12  Catalogue, 

100  pages  of  Btcyc/es,  Sundries 
and  Repair  Material.  You  can 
buy  your  supplies  from  us  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 
27  Notre  Dame  St.  West.  Montreal. 


WIN 

11  DATA 


DSOR 

py  SALT 


Swept  The  Boards 
At  All  The  Fairs 

191 1  was  a  triumph  for 
Windsor  Dairy  Salt.  Practi- 
cally every  prize  for  butter- 
making  was  won  by  someone 
who  used  Windsor  Dairy  Salt. 

Those,  who  make  their 
living  out  of  their  dairies, 
say  that  Windsor  Dairy  is 
their    old    standby.       They 

always  rely  on  it  because  they 
know  it  is  pure — because  it 
makes  the  richest,  most  deli- 
cious butter  —  because  they 
win  the  prizes  and  get  "Top 
prices"  for  their  butter — when 
they  use  WINDSOR  DAIRY 
SALT.  66D 


THE 
THERMO 
WASHER 

Can  be  used  with  either    the  back- 
ward and  forward  motion  or  the  up 
and  down  motion  by  simple  change 
of  lever. 

Write  for  Our  Catalogue. 

to 

IS 
EASY  TO 
OPERATE 

Fly  wheel  makes  seven  revolutions  to 
each  thrust  of  the  lever,  thus  making 
the  Thermo    the  easiest  running  of 
all  washers. 

The  London  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 
London,  Ont. 

When   writing   advertisers   kindly  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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AIRYMEN!— Investigate  ( 

Sanitary  B 


YOU  dairymen  who  want  increase  profits  from  your  milk  production  must  look  carefully  to  the 
arrangement  and  equipment  of  your  barn.     The  inside   of  your  barn  is   of  vital  importance. 

Through  the  equipment  alone  you  may  gain  or  lose  hundreds  of  dollars  each  year.  Dairy  farm- 
ing is  like  any  manufacturing  business.  Your  farm  and  your  stock  represent  your  plant.  As  in  any 
other  business,  one  most  important  means  of  increasing  profits  is  the  cutting  down  of  expenses.  In 
farming  this  may  be  accomplished  by  the  correct  planning  of  your  barn,  together  with  the  use  of 
B.T.  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment. 

Correct  planning  of  your  barn  and  proper  arrangement  inside  will  secure  you  greater  storage 
room  for  grain  and  feed  without  extra  cost.  Your  barn  will  be  so  arranged  that  your  grain  and 
feed  can  be  housed  with  the  least  possible  labor.  It  will  enable  you  to  care  for  more  cows  in  the 
same  sized  barn.  It  will  save  you  and  your  men  time  and  labor  every  day  by  cutting  in  half  the 
work  of  feeding  and  watering  stock,  in  cleaning  the  stable,  and  in  doing  other  barn  work.  It  will 
protect  your  stock  against  disease,  worry  and  accident,  and  many  other  advantages  will  be 
brought  to  light  when  you  investigate  every  feature  thoroughly — read  on  and  see. 


The  Government  Uses  B.T.  Equipment. 

During  last  summer  a  great  number  of  Government  barns  were 
built  in  different  parts  of  Canada.  In  every  instance  B.T. 
Equipment  was  used  throughout.  Careful  investigation  was 
made  in  every  case  by  the  Government  authorities  before  or- 
ders were  placed.  Price  was  no  object.  In  fact,  in  at  least 
two  cases  other  firms  offered  their  equipment  free,  but  in  every 
case   the   full   price   was   paid   for   B.T.    Equipment. 

B.T.  Equipment  imist  have  merit,  as  these  orders  given  be- 
low show,  which  are  just  a  few  of  the  large  barns  which  we 
equipped  last  year.  These  barns  put  in  B.T.  Equipment 
throughout : 

Three  barns  for  the  Dominion  Government,  one  at  Agassiz, 
B.C.;  one  at  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  and  one  at  Cape  Rouge,  Que. 

Two  barns  for  the  Ontario  Government,  one  barn  at  Mon- 
teith,  New  Ontario,  and  a  very  large  barn  at  the  new  Central 
Prison   Farm   at   Guelph. 

The  large  barns  for  the  Saskatchewan  University  and  Agri- 
cultural  College   at   Saskatoon. 

Possibly  the  largest  and  best  dairy  barn  in  Canada  for  the 
British  Columbia  Government  Asylum  Farm  at  New  West- 
minster. 

Seven  dairy  and  horse  barns  for  the  Alberta  Government  for 
their  seven  experimental  farms  which  they  are  establishing  in 
different  parts  of  Alberta,  and  also  a  large  barn  for  their 
Asylum   Farm   at  Ponoka. 

Besides  these  Government  barns,  we  equipped  this  last  year 
many  very  large  dairy  barns.  Among  others  a  barn  with  100 
steel  stalls  for  the  Edmonton  Dairy  Company,  two  barns  with 
160  stalls  for  the  Price  Dairy  Co.,  of  Toronto,  one  barn  with 
120  stalls  for  the  City  Dairy  Co.,  of  Toronto,  a  barn  with  125 
stalls  for  the  Moose  Jaw  Dairy  Co.,  a  large  barn  for  Hayes 
Bros.,  of  Carstairs,  to  supply  Calgary  with  certified  milk,  a 
large  barn  for  the  Homewood  Sanitarium,  of  Guelph.  Also 
stables   on    the    Farmer's    Advocate   farm,    "Weldwood." 

You  will  notice  that  this  list  includes  many  of  the  largest  and 
best  dairymen  in  Canada.  These  men  won't  monkey  with  equip- 
ment that  gives  trouble.  It's  got  to  be  right.  B.T.  Equipment 
is  right. 

Our  Broad  Guarantee. 

Every  feature  of  B.T.  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  is  thoroughly 
tested  in  actual  use  before  it  is  placed  on  the  market.  When 
you  buy  B.T.  Equipment  you  know  that  you  are  not  being  ex- 
perimented on,  and  we  know  that  our  equipment  in  every  case 
will  give  satisfactory  service,  therefore  we  are  able  to  give  an 
unqualified  guarantee  with  all  our  equipment.  You  take  no 
chances  in  buying  B.T.  Equipment.  It  is  absolutely  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfactory  service  in  your  barn. 


B.T.   Saniti 


Many  of  the  finest  dairy  barns  have  been  built  according  to 
the  plans  we  have  submitted,  and  equipped  throughout  with 
B.T.    Equipment. 

No  matter  how  many  cows  you  have,  no  matter  whether 
you  are  building  or  remodelling  your  barn,  the  saving  effected 
by  B.T.  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  will  pay  for  itself  in  one 
year's  time.  In  addition,  the  expert  counsel  and  advice  we 
can  give  you,  due  to  our  wide  experience  in  skill  and  planning, 
may  save  you  a  large  amount  of  money  on  the  original  cost  of 
building.  Just  by  an  inspection  of  plans,  we  have  frequently 
suggested  changes  that  resulted  in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of 
dollars,    besides    making   marked    improvements. 

We  have  large  completed  blue  prints  with  floor  plans,  sides 
and  end  elevations,  and  measurements  for  a  great  many  differ- 
ent sizes  and  styles  of  barns.  They  embrace  the  most  im- 
proved methods  of  construction,  and  we  can  furnish  them  with 
complete   specifications  and   bill   of  material. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Vee    Barn    Plan    Service    and    B.T. 
Equipment 


Note  the  Exclusive  Features  on  B.T.  Stalls. 

There  are  many  outstanding  features  in  which  B.T.  Stalls 
excel  all  others.  Some  of  them  are  illustrated  in  the  pictures 
at  the  bottom  of  this  advertisement.  The  saving  on  feed  and 
labor,  made  possible  by  the  adopting  of  these  features,  will  pay 
for  the   equipment  in   a  year's  time. 

And  in  addition,  the  perfect  freedom  and  comfort  given  the 
cows  and  the  greater  cleanliness  made  possible  will  increase  the 
yield   and   improve   the   quality   of  the  milk. 

No  other  investment  will  pay  as  big  dividends  as  B.T.  Barn 
Equipment.  No  other  investment  will  give  you  greater  pleasure 
than  seeing  your  stable  equipped  with  a  bright,  sanitary  and 
up-to-date   steel   stall   equipment. 

When  you  install  B.T.  Barn  Equipment  you  will  note  many 
advantages  and  conveniences  and  a  greater  protection  for  your 
cows.  You  will  see  how  this  equipment  lessens  abortion,  and 
does  away  with  the  principal  causes  of  big  knees,  ruined  udders 
and  many  other  injuries.  You  will  see  how  the  individual 
mangers    prevent    over-feeding    and    under-feeding. 

Read  on  and  learn  some  of  the  features  that  mean  dollars 
and  cents  to  you,  and  comfort  and  protection  for  your  cows. 
And,  remember,  only  on  B.T.  Barn  Equipment  can  you  get 
these  features,  because  they  are  patented  and  used  exclusively 
by  us. 

tarn    Equipment 

Alignment  Device. 

This,  perhaps,  the  greatest  improvement  on  stanchions  ever 
brought  out.  It  makes  possible  clean  cows,  because  all  the 
cows,  large,  small  or  any  size,  are  aligned  up  evenly  on  the 
gutter.  By  means  of  this  device  the  stanchion  can  be  moved 
back  or  forward  in  the  stall  a  distance  of  12  inches.  This 
device  is  patented  and  used  only  by  us. 


Sure   Stop   Swinging  Posts. 

This  device  provides  a  rigid  post  between  the  rigid  arm  of 
the  stanchion  and  the  stall  partition  when  the  cow  is  coming 
into  the  stall,  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  put  her  head  any- 
where but  in  the  stanchion.  When  the  cow  is  in  the  stanchion, 
this  post  may  be  swung  back  out  of  the  way,  giving  the  cow 
perfect  freedom. 

Other  Important  Features. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  B.T.  Stall  Clamp.  The 
B.T.  Stanchion  Clevice,  which  gives  us  our  high  level  curl.  The 
B.T.  Stanchion  with  its  strong  features.  The  B.T.  Calf  Pens. 
The  B.T.  Bull  Pens,  all  containing  special  features  which, 
owing  to  our  patents,  cannot  be  used  by  other  firms,  but  the 
space  in  this  ad.  will  not  permit.  Let  us  send  you  our  cata- 
logue. It  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to 
see  for  yourself,  that  what  we  claim  for  B.T.  Equipment  is  true. 

You  will  then  see  that  all  the  large  dairy  men  who  buy 
nothing  but  B.T.  Equipment,  and  also  the  Dominion  and  sev- 
eral Provincial  Governments,  who  always  use  it  and  have  good 
reason  for  their  choice. 

Fill  out  the  coupon,  and  we  will  send  you  our  catalogue,  giv- 
ing you  full  information,  and  also  our  book,  "How  to  Build 
a   Dairy   Barn,"   free. 

Write  To-day 

BEATTY    BROS. 

FERGUS,    ONT. 


Self -Cleaning  Manger. 

Our  Self-Cleaning  Manger  is  made 
without  a  bottom— the  concave  trough 
built  into  the  cement  serves  that  pur- 
pose. The  manger  is  easily  raised.  All 
refuse  is  left  in  the  smooth  continuous 
trough,  which,  when  swept  out,  can  be 
used  for  watering  in.  This  saves  the 
cost  of  water  bowls.  You  have  a  good 
capacious  manger  that  insures  you 
against  waste  of  feed.  You  also  have 
an  individual  feeding  place  for  each  cow, 
so  that  she  can  be  fed  according  to 
her  needs. 


1 
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Stanchion  Rests. 

The  stanchion,  when  open,  is  held  in 
place  by  a  small  clip  on  the  partition. 
This  clip  keeps  the  stanchion  always  in 
place,  and  is  very  easy  to  drop  the 
stanchion  into  compared  to  the  ordin- 
ary little  clips  and  trappings  used  for 
holding  the  stanchion  in  place  while 
open,  and  the  beauty  about  it  is  that 
it  leaves  the  stanchion  open  the  maxi- 
mum width,  so  that  it  stands  from  6 
inches  to  one  foot  wider  open  than  any 
other  stanchion.  With  this  device,  com- 
bined with  the  Sure  Stop  Post,  there 
is  never  any  trouble  getting  the 
cows  into  B.T.  Stalls. 


Double  Curved  Stall 
Partition. 

The  B.T.  Double  Curve  Stall 
Partition  affords  protection  for 
the  cow  which  you  cannot  get 
with  a  single  curved  partition, 
The  cow,  when  lying  down,  is 
protected  from  her  neighbor 
stepping  on  her  udder  and 
raining  her.  The  downward 
curve  permits  the  cow  to  turn 
her  head  in  the  stall  and  walk 
out  in  the  natural  way.  They 
are  very  neat  in  appearance. 


BEATTY  BROS. 

Fergus,  Ontario 

Please  send  me  free,  as  per  offer,  your 
book,  "How  to  Build  a  Dairy  Barn," 
and  full  information  about  B.T.  Sani- 
tary   Barn   Equipment. 

How  many  cows  have  you? 

Are   you   remodelling  or  building  a  new 

barn?  

If  so,   when?   

Will  you  need  a  Litter  Carrier? 

Will  you  need  a  Hay  Carrier? 

Name    ...., 

Post  Office 

Province    

By  filling  out  carefully  the  coupon 
we  will  know  what  books  and  informa- 
tion to  send  you. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Quality  Butter 


That's  the  kind  you 
make  with  Maxwell's 
"Favorite"  Chum- 


Maxwell's  "Favorite"  Is  used  all  over 
the  world— in  Denmark,  the  butter  country 
of  tb«  world— in  the  United  States,  In  spite 
of  hieh  tariffs— and  in  every  Section  of 
Canada.  Our  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Govt.  Inspectors  recommend  it,  because  it 
is  the  finest  butter-maker  in  the  world. 
**  Write  for  catalogue  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  it.  /* 

DAVID    MAXWELL   &    SONS, 

ST.  MARY'S,  OUT.  94 


Fine  lump  sugar  adorns 
the  table,  just  as  a  fine 
diamond  adorns  the  hand. 
"St.  Lawrence  Crystal 
Diamonds"are  brilliantly- 
white  and  sparkling,  and 
lend  a  distinct  charm  to 
the  table. 

In  5  pound  boxes— -also  soW 

by  the  pound. 

Insist  on  having  ST.  LAWRENCE 

SUGAR    whenever    you    buy. 


TIE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

Limited. 

MONTREAL.    46 


BRAND 
WATERPROOF 

COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

have  banished  Collar  Trouble.     Look 

like  the  best  linen  and  wear  far  better. 

The    Ideal    Collar   for   every   kind    of 

weather. 

Are  Waterproof,   and  can  be  cleaned 

instantly  with  a  damp  cloth. 

TRY  THEM  YOURSELF 

Collars— 25c.      Pair  of  Cuffs— 50c. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  write  us 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  of  CANADA 

*a    c.  r  *    LIMITED 

54  -56  Frater  Avenue  TORONTO 


Well,  Well! 


THIS  is  a  HOME  DYE 

^Hat  anyone 


can  use 


I  dyed  ALL  these 

> DIFFERENT  KINDS 

of  Goods 
with  the  SAME  Dye. 

I  used 


DYOLA 


[QNEDYE^ALLKINDS0^°ops| 

CLEAN  and  SIMPLE  to  Use. 

NO  chance  of  using  the  WRONG  Dye  for  the  Goods 
one  has  to  color.  All  colors  from  your  Druggist  or 
Dealer.  FREE  Color  Card  and  STORY  Booklet  10, 
The  Johnson-Richardson   Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,! 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Create  a  Demand  for  the  Products  of  Your  Farm 


By  enabling  the  buyer  to  know  where 
and  by  whom  they  are  produced. 
The  Automatic  Printing  Device  com- 
plete in  itself  does  this,  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  You  simply  pull  the  paper,  it 
prints  your  name,  address  and  trade 
mark. 

The  people  who  eat  your  eggs,  fruit, 
dressed  poultry,  etc.,  do  so  at  present 
without  knowing  who  the  producer  is. 
If  the  quality  your  produce  is  right,  why 
not  get  the  credit  for  it,  and  thus  create 
a  consumptive  demand?  In  other  words, 
the  man  who  buys  an  article  that  suits 
him  with  the  name  of  the  producer 
thereon,  will  insist  upon  getting  it  the 
next  time  from  his  dealer;  who,  in 
turn,  must  buy  it,  at  your  price,  to 
satisfy  his  customer. 

Wrap  every  egg  you  produce  in  tis- 
sue paper  with  your  name  and  address 
thereon.     It  not  only  preserves  the  egg, 

but  identifies  your  name  with  the  goods  to  the  consumer.  The  same  applies  to  every  article 

you  produce  for  food  purposes. 

We  will  send  you  full  descriptive   matter,  and   quote  prices.     It   costs  nothing  to 

learn  all  about  it. 


Address: 


Utilities,  Limited,  ottI3WaiaBuiidfing,  Montreal, ^Que. 


TORONTO 

In  Centre  of  Shopping 

and  Business  District. 

250  ROOMS— 100  with  Private  Baths 

European  and  American  Plan 

A  la  Carte  Restaurant 

SAM.  H.  THOMPSON,  PROP. 


To  Young  Men  with  Ambition 

Youareanxiousto  rise  in  the  commer- 
cial world?  Then  get  in  touch  with 
us.  We  are  anxious  to  help  you  and 
are  better  qualified  to  do  so  than  any 
other  college  In  the  Dominion.  We 
train  you  with  a  definite  aim  in  view 
— to  fit  you  for  the  post  you  wish  to 
obtain.  We  concentrate  attention  on 
essential  requirements  and  remove 
your  difficulties  and  weaknesses. 
WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  OUR  COLLEGE  YOU 
ABE  A  QUALIFIED  HAN 


BRITISH-AMERKM 

Business  Col/eae 
YM-CA-BviLDiNG        TORONTO 


A.D. 
I860 


n 


CAN   YOU 


expect  to  advance  if  you  don't  put  forth  an  effort 
You  can  become  a  first  class  Ad.  Writer  in  three 
months  by  studying  our  lessons  at  home  during 
your  spare  time 

The  entire  cost  is  onl]t  $30,  payable  monthly. 
Shall  we  send  you  full  particulars? 

Box  223,  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 


"  It  took  me  about  eight  weeks  to  complete  your  Latin 
course,  and  I  certainly  consider  your  methods  almost  per- 
fect. Your  course  is  a  wonderful  labor-saving  device, 
and  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it." 

J.  A.  Rennie,  Rothbury,  Sask. 
STUDENTS  who  desire  to  learn 
a  language,  either  for  its  own  sake 
or  to  pass  an  examination  should 
remember  The  De  Briaay  Method. 
Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish  by  mail. 
L'ACADEMIE  De  BRISAT,  •        416  Bank  St.,  Ottawa 


PRICE 

$7.50 

HP 


Make  $20  a  Day 

with  our  wonderful  Champion  Picture 
Machine.  Takes,  devc-lojis,  finishes 
plioto  in  halt  minute;  300  an  hoar. 
No  dark  room.  Experience  unneces- 
sary. Photo  Post  Cards  and  Buttons 
all  the  rage!  You  coin  money  any- 
where. Small  investment;  big 
profits.  Be  your  own  boss.  Write 
for  Free  Book,  Testimonials,  etc. 
AMER"""N  MINUTE  PHOTO  CO. 
Dcpt.  B781  Chicago.  III. 
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Springtime  Freshness 


can  be  easily  and  eco- 
nomically restored  to 
your  own  wardrobe,  the 
children's  clothes,  and 
the  curtains  and  cush- 
ions of  your  home  with 


Maypole 
Soap 


The  Quick,  Ea»y  Home  Dye 

Without  any  mess  or  bother,  MAYPOLE  SOAP 
washes  and  dyes  at  one  operation,  giving  to 
woollens,  cottons,  silks  or  mixtures  rich,  even 
colors  that  are  clean,  brilliant  and  fadeless  in 
sun  or  rain. 

24  colors — will  give  any  shade.  Colors,  10c; 
Black,  15c;  at  your  dealer's  or  postpaid  with 
Booklet  "How  to  Dye  "  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


Roof 
Proof 


the 


Twenty-five     years 
roofs. 

That's  the  ' '  Eastlake  "  record. 
And  that's  the  kind  of  proof 
you  want  for  your  roof, 
is'nt   it? 

"Eastlake" 

Steel     Shingles 

side  -  lock,  all  nail  heads 
covered,  make  a  roof  that  is 
rain,  snow,  fire,  lightning-  and 
rust-proof — and  are  guaran- 
teed to  outwear  any  other 
metal  shingles  made. 
Write  for  booklet. 

The  Metallic  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 
[MANUFACTURERS 


Toronto   and   Winnipeg 


(50 


A  Square  Deal 

As  publishers  we  are  determined 
that  our  readers  shall  always  be  given 
a  square  deal  by  our  advertisers. 

We  therefore  have  refused  to 
accept,  and  always  shall,  every  adver- 
tisement which  upon  investigation 
we  find  cannot  justify  our  thorough 
recommendation. 


It  is  only  fair,   in  return,   that  our 
readers  should  remember  that 

/.   Our  advertisers  pay  us  for  giving  you,  for  $2 
a  year  or  less,  a  magazine  costing  $6  to  produce. 

2.  Our  advertiser*  pay  this  money  so  that  they 
may  TALK  BUSINESS  with  you  personally. 

3.  Our  readers  should  therefore  seek  to  PROFIT 
BY  READING  EVERY  ADVERTISEMENT 

some  time  during  the  month  . 


SEND  FOR 
THIS  FREE 


MONEY  IN  POTAIOES 

Last  year,  the  average  selling  price  all  over  Canada  was  60c  a 
bushel,   against   45c   in    1910. 

The    demand   for    potatoes    is    increasing    each   year.      Last    year, 
Canada's    Potato    Crop    increased    in    value    OVER    SIX    MILLION 
DOLLARS.     It  is  up  to  you  to  grow  this  supply  to  fill  this  demand. 
Why  should  you  not  when  the  average  price  in  Toronto   during 
the  month  of  February  was  $1.60  per  bag  in  carload  lots,  and  the 
average  cost  of  production  and  marketing  is  only  22c  per  bushel? 
Make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  make 
money    out   of   Potatoes.     Send    for    our    book,; 
"Money  in  Potatoes,"  to-day. 

CANADIAN  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd ,     DePt.  j.    Gait,  Ont. 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  farmer's  Magazine. 
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increase  the  Earning  Capacity 
of  Your  Farm 

Every  farmer  knows  of  various  ways  he 
could  work  his  farm  to  better  advantage 
if  he  had  more  capital.  Probably  you 
would  rather  do  it  now  than  wait  until 
you  dispose  ofjyour  crops.  Call  and  talk 
it  over  with  our  local  manager.  He 
may  be  able  to  assist  you. 


jCapital  and  Surplus 
i  Total  Assets   - 


$  6,850,000 
$52,000,000 

612F 

THUMBS  BAN 


S£ 


Put    Your    Animals    in    Condition 

Into  their  daily  rations  put  a  liberal  proportion  of 

Caldwell's   Molasess  Meal 

Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  pigs  and  poultry  all  thrive  on  it.  It  brings 
them  to  maturity  sooner  than  the  ordinary  feed,  having  2S%  higher 
food  value — and  it  costs  nothing  extra.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
digestion  and  keeps  animals  free  from  coughs  and  colds.  Order 
from  your  dealer  or  direct   from 

The    Caldwell    Feed    Co.,  Limited 

DUNDAS  ONTARIO 


This  Engine    $ 
is  Yours 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  OWN 


15 


DOWN 

and  balance 
in  easy 
instalments 
without 
interest. 

the  famous  Gilson  "Goes  Like 
Sixty  "  Gasoline  Engine  on  the 
above  plan.  A  positive  Guarantee  is  given  with  every  Engine.  You 
can  have  it  for  Ten  Days'  Trial-if  not  satisfactory  we  will  return 
every  cent  of  your  first  payment— you  simply  advise  us  and  hold  the 
engine  subject  to  our  shipping  instructions.  Can  anything  be  fairer 
than  this  offer?  This  engine  is  made  in  Canada,  therefore  there  is  no 
duty.  Ask  your  banker  about  our  reliability.  The  Gilson  has  over 
30,000  pleased  users,  proving  it  to  be  a  tried  and  tested  Engine.  It  is  powerful,  simple,  durable,  dependable  ;  it  is 
the  cheapest  running,  easiest  to  operate  of  any  engine  made.  Let  us  know  what  work  you  want  an  engine  to  do.  and 
we  will  send  you  price  and  terms  for  the  necessary  horse-power.  Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue 
and  cur  special  proposition. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  LTD.,  134  York  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada.  236 
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The  "NAME"  is  Your 
Protection 

Reliable  merchants  everywhere  display 
this  box  and  sell  STEELE,  BRIGGS' 
SEEDS. 

Look  for  them — accept  no  other. 

Steele,  Briggs'  are  the  best  grown.  No 
matter  what  you  need  in  seeds,  this  name 
stands  for  highest  quality. 

Behind  every  packet  is  the  strongest  seed 
reputation  in  Canada.  Thousands  of  suc- 
cessful growers  everywhere  use  STEELE, 
BRIGGS'  SEEDS  year  after  year  because 
they  are  sure  of  what  they  are  buying. 

Look  for  this  box  at  your  local  store.  If 
your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order 
direct. 

STEELE,  BRIGGS  SEED  CO.,  limited 

WINNIPEG  TORONTO 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
ON  YOUR 


TRADE  MARK 
CUTLERY 


The 
"BARREL" 

Trade  Mark 

is   a   guarantee 

that  your  Cutlery 

is    of   the    best.     If   you 

wish  to  buy  Cutlery,  insist 

on  the  "BARREL"  Trade  Mark. 

Cutlery  of   this    Brand  will   wear  longer  and 
give  much  better  satisfaction  than  any  other. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

or  write  us  direct  for  dealer's  name. 

Canadian  Agents :  GREEFF-BREDT  &  CO.,  Toronto 

D.  PERES'  BARREL  BRAND  CUTLERY 


-anjzraSuK  s^iaoiJT?^   ni  -p«  eqj   mbs   riOi£   £x}Q 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

OFFERS   TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 


every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 


Banking  by  Mail 


Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership   of   money  after   death. 


Paid-up  Capital,  $11,000,000 


Rest,  $9,000,000 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture, and  wr  ting  of  the  Short  -  Story,  taught  by 
J.  Berg  Esenwein.  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Krown ,  Cornell,  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250-page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
J»<-j>t.  i£."»:5,  Springfiel«l,  Ma,&s. 


GENTSIBIG  PROFITS 


The  only  stropper 
that    strops   any 
razor  diagonally. 
Guaranteed  for 
life. 


Brandt's  Patented  Auto- 
matic   Razor     Stropper, 
automatically  puts  a  perfect  edge  on  any 
razor,   old  style  or  safety.    Big   seller. 
Every  man  wants  one.     Write  quick  for 
terms,  prices  and  territory . 
P.  G.  Brand!  Cutlery  Co,,  42  Hudson  St..  N.Y 


HOW 
TO 


GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  COAL  OIL 

Recent  test  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  and 
Prof.McKergow,  McGill  University  Montreal,  on  leading  oil- 
burning  lamps  show  the  Aiaddin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the  most 
economical  and  gives  over  twice  as  much  light  as  the 
Bayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odorless,  safe,  clean, 
noiseteus.  Better  light  than  gas  or  electric.  Every  Aladdin 
Lamp  ilully  guaranteed  and  protected  by  patents  in  nearly 
every  country  on  earth.  Our  burners  fit  your  old  lamps. 
To  introduce  the  Aladdin,   we  will  give.BHBfe  ■■  Vi 

ONE  LAMP  or  BURNER  FREE 

in  each  neighborhood.  Send  postal  with  nam  ■>  and  address, 
ask  for  cat'  AftC  MTC  Ball  sold  over  1000  on  money  back 
alogue  M,  HUtHlw  guarantee;  not  one  returned. 
Brunersold  8800  in  15  days.  Ask  for  liberal  agency  proposi- 
tion. Sample  lamp  furnished.  «,.  _,, 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,    141  Aladdin  Building,  Montreal.  Qoe 


HJJI  Raise  more  Poultry — it  pays  well  ^^Bl 
by  using  our  improved,  time-tested,  safe  batcher] 
which   insures   big   results.     Save   half  by  buying 
direct  from  manufacturer,  no  middle  profit.     None 
better  at  any  price.    The  one  high-grade  hatcher 
built  of  many  years*  experience  by  a  Canadian 
and  successfully  operated  and  specially  adapted] 
for  Canadian  climate  owing  to  its  heavy  construc- 
tion.   Entire  lumber  walls  covered 
with  felt,  asbestos  and  heavy  gal- 
vanized iron.       Holds  even   tem- 
perature.   Heavy  copper  hot-water 
tank,  easy  to   heat,  self-regulator, 
simple  to  operate.    Safety  lamp  re-    „ 
quiring   little    oil,    high    nursery,     Vr. 
metal  legs,  tested  thermometer.com-  :j  *mv     . 

plete  for  use.    You  risk  nothing  under  our  i  Winnipeg 

Guarantee  and  two  hatch  free  trial.  u  Warehouse 

Before    you    buy    get   our    free    catalog  Duly  Paid. 

on  incubators,   brooders   poultry  and  supplies.  250  Egg  Size  51 5. 95. 

ALBERTA  INCUBATOR  CO..     Box  865.    MANKaTO,  MINN. 


PRODUCE    CO. 


Butter    Eggs    Poultry    Honey 
Beans   Apples   Potatoes,  etc. 

(Our  constantly    growing    trade    demands  j 

large   supplies   of  choice  farm   produce. 

We   need   yours.     Write    for   weekly 

market  letter. 

57  Front  St.  E.,  Torontc 

E.labli.h.d    1899 


^rwz^ 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 


"^LiveiStockDirectoby 


I    ■    ■ 


In    this   department   appear   the    advertisements    of   reliable   stock_  farms. 

Any  information  about  stock'will  be'gladly  sent  our  readers. 

Address  Live  Stock  Department 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  -  -  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,   TORONTO 


« 

FINEST  STOCK  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Here  are  swine  which  would  make  any  ambitious  farmer  envious.     Fine  Hamp- 
snires  with  best  blood  strains.    An  acquisition  to  any  stock  farm. 

Sena  for  catalog 
J.  H.  RUTHERFORD             -              CALEDON  EAST,  ONTARIO 

PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

To  make  a  succes*  of  poultry  raising,  you  should    have  pure-bred 
stock,  then  poultry  raising  would  be  profitable 

We  can  supply  you  with  hatching  eggs  from  the  very  best  breeds 
and  the  bett  results  can  be  depended  on-     Send  for  out  catalogue 
containing  prices. 

J.  H.  Rutherford,                 Caledon  East,   '  ntario 

laincs  rr 

BONE  AND  MEAT  MEAL 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and 
free  sample.    Large  returns  assured. 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL 

What  the  Critics  say  of  MacLean's    Magazine 

"The  one  magazine  which  maintains  its  popularity  by 
giving  clever  fiction  and   up-to-date  readable  articles." 
"No  superior  in  point  of  literary  merit  and  in  judicious 
editing.      Emphatically   the    magazine  for  the  thinker 
and  the  worker." 

Send  in  your  order  now.     $2.00  per  year. 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 

143-149  University  Ave.                                               Toronto 

Fertilizer    Requirements 
of    the    Potato 

Extract    from    "THE    POTATO    CROP    IN    CANADA" 
by  B.  Leslie  Emslie,  F.C.S.,  P.A.S.I.,  C.D.A. 

' '  The  elements  of  fertility,  of  which  a  soil  becomes  depleted  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  cropping,  are  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash,  and  every  pound  of 
proruice  sold  off  the  farm  removes  a  certain  amount  of  these  substances,  so  that  if 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  be  maintained,  these  essential  ingredients  must  be 
returned  in  some  form.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  applications  of  artificial  fer- 
tilizers, either  as  substitutes  for  or  supplements  to  barnyard  manure.  It  has  been 
shown  by  repeated  analyses  that  a  crop  of  300  bushels  of  potato  tubers  removes 
from  the  soil  approximately  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  30  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  105 
lbs.  of  potash.  A  preceding  crop  of  clover,  ploughed  under,  would  furnish  the  neces- 
sary nitrogen;  clover  being  peculiarly  endowed  with  the  power  of  assimilating 
atmospheric  nitrogen,  enriches  the  soil  in  that  expensive  ingredient.  300  lbs.  of 
Acid  Phosphate  would  provide  all  the  phosphoric  acid  and  210  lbs.  of  Sulphate  of 
Potash  all  the  potash  required.  If  we  allow  for  a  small  quantity  of  these  sub- 
stances, available  from  the  soil's  supply,  smaller  quantities  might  suffice,  but  then, 
remember,  that  for  a  crop  larger  than  300  bushels  the  extra  requirements  would  be 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  yield  over  that  amount." 

FARMERS  MAY   OBTAIN  COPIES   OF   THIS   IMPORTANT   BULLETIN  BY 

WRITING  DIRECT  TO 

German  Potash  Syndicate 

1102  Temple  Building  Toronto 


CLOSE  HAND  CULTIVATION 

You  know  that  hand  cultivation:  is  best.  You  know 
too  that  if  the  soil  around  the  plants  is  constantly  stir- 
red in  a  proper  manner  weeds  will  have  absolutely  no 
chance  to  sprout.  Also  that  the  proper  stirring  of  the 
soil  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  valuable  soil  mois- 
ture which  feeds  and  gives  life  to  your  plants.  But  do 
you  know  that  there  is  now  a  tool  with  which  all  these 
things  ca:>  be  done  in  or.c-tb.ircl  the  usual  length  of 
time   and   done  bettor   than   before. 

The  Norcross  Weeding  Tool  is  .just  like  a  hand,  the 
fingers  of  which  work  carefully  around  the  delicate 
plants  without  injuring  them  in  any  way.  This  tool  will 
stir  the  soil  to  any  depth.    Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to 


NORCROSS  &  SONS 

BUSHNELL,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 


Buy   Government    Standard    Seeds 


Accept  no  other.  You  don't  have  to.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  Simmers'  Seeds,  send  your 
orders  direct  to  us  and  they  will  be  correctly  filled 
with  seeds  that  conform  to  the  standard  of  germina- 
tion set  by  the  Government. 

THIS  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT 

Don't  buy  Seeds  without  a  reputation  behind 
them.  Simmers'  Seeds  have  a  reputation  of  over 
50  years,  during  which  time  the  demand  for  them 
has  steadily  increased  year  by  year. 

Send  us  a  trial  order  and  let  us  prove  to  you 
that  Simmers'  Seeds  are  the  best. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


J.   A.   Simmers,    Limited 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS 


Established  1856 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Our  correspondence  course  just  recent- 
ly revised  enables  you  to  become  an  ex- 
pert automobilist  and  expert  driver. 
Full  working  models  make  it  so  easy. 
Our  course  has  been  compiled  by  ex- 
perts. Demand  for  trained  men  far 
greater  than  supply.  We  assist  you  to 
secure  a  position.  Get  started  to-day. 
In  three  years  every  Farmer  will  have  a 
car.     WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Toronto  Auto  Institute,  189  V*  Church  Street,  Toronto 
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Carter's  Tested 

English  Seeds 

CARTER'S  DAIRY  FARMERS'  MANGELS: 
Windsor  (see  cut),  Golden  Tankard,  Dread- 
nought (yellow  oval),  etc.  All  40c  per  lb. 
F.O.B.,  Toronto. 

CARTER'S  HEAVY  YIELDING  SWEDES: 
Holborn  Prizewinner  (globe  purple),  Invicta 
(oval  bronze),  Elephant  (tankard  purple  top), 
etc.     All  30c  per  lb.,  F.O.B.  Toronto. 

CARTER'S  HIGH  GRADE  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
10c  per  pkt. 

CARTER'S  INVICTA  LAWN  GRASS,  $1.30 
per  5  lb.  bag;  $6.25  per  25  lb.  bag. 

Send  for  gratis  Booklet  on  Lawns 

All  bags  and  packets  bear  the  name 

and  seal  of  the  largest  firm  of  seed  producers  in 

the  British  Empire. 

James  Carter  &  Co. 


London,    < 


CARTER'S  WINDSOR  YELLOW  GLOBE 

MANGEL. 

The  finest  root  ever  offered  to  the  Farmer. 


England 


Seed  growers  by  Appointment  to 

H.M.  King  George  V.,  to  H  M.  Queen  Alexandra, 

to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

The  distributors  for  Canada  will  supply  direct 
or  give  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

ADDRESS 

Patterson  Wylde  &  Co. 

P.O.  Box  532,  Toronto 

And  at  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 


Make  Your  Own  Tile 


htJ     /^ 

1 

//IDT  34£l^^\ 

!Ls      lr^^^^Cr>-J 

Cost  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1,000,  Hand  or 
Power  Machines. 


Write  for 

Catalog  "F" 

which  explains 

oper  etc. 


Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkerville.  Ont. 


RU-ber-0ID 

^    ^        TRADE    MARK     REGISTERED.  ^^^ 

ROOFING 

will  not  warp,  rot,  crack,  blister, 
crumble  or  rust. 

Strongly  fire-resisting,  Ru- 
ber-oid  roofs  laid  21  years  ago 
are  still  sound  and  weather  tight. 
If  j  you  want  a  roof  to  last,  in- 
vestigate Ru-ber-oid.  3  Per- 
manent Colors  —  Red,  Brown, 
Green — and  natural  Slate. 

75 

Sole  Canadian  Mfrs. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

APPEARS  on  wrapper          °f  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 
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411'::  Get  My  New 


SEE  how  handy  my  new  granary  is. 
You  place  four  or  five  of  them  around 
your  quarter  section.  This  saves  time  in 
harvest  hauling  to  stacks." 

"Then  my  granaries  come  in  to  hold  your  grain  from  each 
stack.  My  granary  keeps  grain  clean,  dry  and  unheated. 
No  musty  grain,  no  losses  from  rats  or  vermin.  When 
ready  haul  direct  to  the  elevator  from  the  granaries." 
"I  make  several  sizes  of  this  handy  granary.  You  -.an 
get  150,  200,  300,  400,  500,  600  and  1000,  full  meas- 
ure guaranteed  Imperial  Bushel  sizes  (not 
small  U.S.  bushels)  and  you  set  up  any 
Pedlar  Granary  in  half  a  day.  Remember 
you  can  move  it  easily  any  time.  My 
Granary  saves  big  money  by  cutting  down 
teaming  and  keeping  the  grain  right." 

"See  how  the  man  at  the  left  can  shovel 
grain  in  from  the  threshing  machine, 
if  it  has  no  leg-spout  to  deliver  grain 
direct  through  the  manhole  on  the  roof, 
other  man  is  bagging  grain.  Granaries  are  had 
with  door-section  or  plain,  as  desired.  My  new  Granary 
is  just  right  for  saving  cost.  It  pays  for  itself  in  a  year. 
It  comes  in  sections — low  freight  cost.  A  boy  can  set 
up.    Write  for  my  descriptive  booklet  No.   67. ' '        700 


Write  for  Booklet  No  67 

The  Pedlar  People  Limited,  Oshawa,Ont! 

WINNIPEG  CALQARY    EDMONTON         REOINA 

76  Lombard  St.  Crown  Block    563  3rd  St. W.   1901  Railway  St.S 

SASKATOON  MOOSE  JAW                LETHBRIDGE 

Drawer  1645  care  Whitlock  &  Marlatt           323  Fifth  St.  S 


The 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Our  Telephones  Chosen  by 
Majority    of    New    Systems 


Business  Doubling 

Between  400  and  500  Independent  Canadian 
Telephone  Companies  are  buying  their  sup- 
plies from  us.  Our  business  is  again  repeat- 
ing last  year's  record,  when  it  doubled  in 
volume.  What  better  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
could  a  municipality  or  local  telephone  com- 
pany want  than  the  evidence  of  the  satisfac- 
tion   we   are   giving    others? 


In  Ontario  where  the  fight  for  busi- 
ness is  keenest — where  all  telephone 
manufacturers  enter  into  competition — 
this  company  has  assumed  a  command- 
ing position.  This  year  The  Majority 
of  Municipalities  and  New  Companies 
entering  the  Independent  Telephone 
Field  selected  our  telephones  and 
equipment. 

Quality  Wins 

Price  cut  no  figure  in  securing  the 
business  of  those  companies.  Other 
telephones  were  offered  for  less.  SU- 
PERIOR QUALITY  won  us  the  vic- 
tories. Our  telephones  were  selected 
not  only  by  new  systems,  but  by  those 
who  had  been  using  other  makes,  be- 
cause they  were  proven  to  be  the  strong- 
est-ringing clearest-talking,  simplest 
and  best  constructed.  They  were  given 
the  severest  tests,  and  most  minute  and 
rigid  examinations.  They  established 
their  superiority  beyond  question. 

Free  Trial  Offer 

If  our  company  is  going  to  replace  some 
old  phones  with  new  ones,  or  is  just  start- 
ing a  system,  ask  us  about  our  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER,  whereby  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  our  telephones  can  be  judged  before  spend- 
ing a  dollar.  Also  ask  for  the  No.  3  Bulle- 
tin— our   latest    book  on   telephones. 


Canadian  Independent 


Telephone  Co.,  Limited 


1832  Duncan  Street 


Toronto 


Say   you   saw   the  ad.  in   Farmer's   Magazine, 
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Free   Barn  Plans 

Get  the  Plans  and  Advice  of  Experts  in  Improved 
Barn  Construction 

IT  will  be  of  great  interest  to  every  farmer  and  builder 
throughout  Canada  to  know  that  we  have  established 
what  we  call  our  "Builders'  Service  Department"  For 
years  we  have  been  gathering  information  in  regard  to  the 
planning  and  erection  of  farm  buildings.  Now  we  have  every- 
thing in  readiness  to  give  all  this  information  FREE  to  every 
farmer  who  intends  building  or  remodelling,  and  will  give  us 
detailed  information  as  to  his  wants.  Almost  every  barn 
builder  follows  the  type  of  construction  usual  in  his  territory. 
Here  is  where  our  "  Builders'  Service  Department "  will  help 
by  providing  suggestions  and  information  obtained  from  all 
parts  of  Canada.  "The  Builders'  Service  Department"  will 
co-operate  with  the  barn  builder  to  give  you  the  ideal  building. 

Our  Board  of  Advisers  Builders'  Service  Dept. 

We  have    a  Board  of    Advisers,   consisting  we  can  help  the  farmer  and  builder  to  erect 

of  ten  of  the    best    barn    builders  and    con-  Ideal  Farm  Buildings.     As  the  farmer  builds 

tractors   in  the  country.     These    men  have  he  will  want  to  build  better  and  safer,  so  that 

given  years  and  years  to  the  planning  and  his  stock  and  grain  and  implements,  etc.,  are 

erection  of  farm  buildings.     You    can  have  absolutely  safe  from  lightning,  wind,  rain,  and 

all     the    information    form     these    .   ,,  .  fire.   Mail  the  coupon.  Get  the  help 

men  FREE  of  all  cost  if  you  iVddress  envelope  to  of  Qur  «Builders>  Service  Dept." 
will     make     known     your    wants.    _•      ^^  |  Remember  this:  Whether  you  buy 

You  wonder  why  we  do  all  this  iT^  5^U$^\J&M\*«-<t  ^rom  us  or  not  we  w^  £*ve  y°u 
FREE?  It  is  for  this  reason:  Ng-^N^r*-*-^  '>0  the  co-operation  of  our  "  Builders' 
We  feel 'that  with  this  Manager  Service  Dept."  free. 

Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Limited 

Preston,  Ont. 

Cut  along  here  Branch  Office  and  Factory,  Montreal,  Que.  Mail  it  to-day 


Send    me    Portfolio    of    Barn    Plans,    showing    framework    con- 
struction   and    plans    of    interior.      I    intend    building    a    barn 

ft.    by      ft. 


Are  you  interested  in  all  steel  buildings  ?     (Yes  or  No) 

Do  you  want  roofing  or  siding  for  an  old  building  ?     (Yes  or  No) 

Name P.O.  Address    

County Province Publication    "Farmer's  Magazine" 

It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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A 

Little 

Money-maker 


We  guarantee  chicks  will  prove  profitable 
whether  you  want  them  for  early  market, 
egg  production  or  prize  winners,  if  they  get 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  from  the  start. 


Poultry 
Regulator 

keeps  the  digestion  in  perfect  order,  prevents 
and  cures  disease,  makes  fowl  mature  quickly, 
saves  time  and  feed  and  is  a  wonderful  tonic 
and  egg  producer. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back 

Our  dealers  will  promptly  refund  your  money 
if  dissatisfied.  Make  any  test  you  desire  to 
prove  its  value  and  you  are  to  be  the  judge. 

25  lb.  fiailsy  $2.60      Also  in  smaller 
packages  and  100  lb.  bags. 


Pratts  Lice  Killer  kills  lice  on  fowls, 
animals  and  plants.  If  you  raise  little 
chicks,  you  need  Pratts  Gape  Remedy 
and  Pratts  White  Diarrhoea  Remedy. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  we  will  supply 
you.  Regular  full  size  box,  50  cents, 
trial  size,  25  cents. 


Ask  for  our  1912  Poultry  Book.  Mailed  free 

Pratt  Food  Co  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Dept.  66,     Toronto 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator,  the 

great  stock  tonic,  improves  horses, 
cows,    calves,    hogs    and    sheep. 


Mix  Your  Own 
Fertilizers 


Don't  waste  money  on  impor- 
ted mixtures. 

You  have  no  guarantee  of 
their  strength — and  besides,  you 
must  pay  heavy  duty. 

We  are  the  only  house  in 
Canada  selling  straight  fertil- 
izing chemicals,  of  guaranteed 
analysis. 

MURIATE  OF  POTASH 

—guaranteed  50%  actual  Potash 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

—guaranteed  48  #  actual  Potash 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

— guaranteed  15%  Nitrogen 

ACID  PHOSPHATE 

—guaranteed  14  to  16% 


The  "Vanco"  Book  will  help 
you  a  lot  iu  mixing  your  own 
Fertilizers.      Write  for  a  copy. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES, 

148-158  Van  Home  St.,  TORONTO. 


THE  FROST  &  WOOD  CO.,  Limited 

SMITH'S  FALLS,  CANADA. 
Manufacturers  of 

Agricultural  Machinery  of  every 
description. 


INVENTIONS 

Blackmore,  Cote  &  Co. 

Lumsden  Bldg. ,  Toronto 

Rrtr»lr  oi  Complete  Information  17rAA 
DUUK.         on  Patents  Mailed         r  *  cc 

Offices:  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Washington 


Safe   Investments 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada  is  the  recog- 
nized  authority    on    Canadian   investments. 

Each  week  it  gives  much  exclusive  informa- 
tion respecting  Canadian  companies;  also  re- 
liable news  on  bond  and  stock  issues,  min- 
ing  stocks  and   real   estate  conditions 

The  INVESTORS'  INFORMATION  BUREATJ 
is  free  to  subscribers  and  answers  by  letter 
all  inquiries  about  investments.  Write  for 
sample  copy  and   special  subscription   offer. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 

TORONTO 
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Your  Clay  is  Wealth— 

If  it  is  Suitable  for  Making  Drainage  Tile. 

The~demand  for  tile  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the 
Agricultural  Departments  are  increasing  the  demand  by 
urging  more  drainage. 

If  Suitable  for  Tile  Making 

You  should  put  in  the  machine  for  making  tile,  and  turn  the 
clay  into  money.  We  will  tell  you  whether  your  clay  is 
the  right  kind  or  not  if  you  will  send  us  a  small  sample. 

Be  the  Tile  Maker  in  Your  Neighborhood. 

Write   us  and  send  a  little   clay  and  we  will  give 
you  the  facts  about  this  ehance  of  making  money. 

Bedltels,  Limited  Waterloo,  Ont. 


Are  You  in  Love  With  Your  Farm  Work  ? 

You  should  be,  and  these  books  should  help  you 
know  more  about  farm  work.     They  are   new. 

"How    To    Keep    Bees."  "Farm  Management." 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  By  F.  W.  Card. 

A    charmingly   written    manual.    Th«    outfit,  first  Deals  with  accounts,  business,  marketing,  compar- 

steps  and  methods  are  given  clearly  and  in  detail;  ative  value  of  products,  buying  the  land,  etc.    The 

and  the  author's  well-known  literary  ability  has  com-  man  about  to  embark  in  farming  could  do  no  better 

bined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  to  produce  than  to  heed  the  wise  words  here  set  down.    They 

an     unusual    volume.     Photographic     illustrations;  may  save  him  a  world  of  trouble  and  perhaps  his  whole 

Cloth ;  Postpaid,  $1.10.  investment.     Illustrated     from     photographs,    crash 

cloth,  postpaid  $2.20. 

"Farm    Animals."  ■ 'Soils,  How  to  Handle  and 

By  e.  v.  wncox.  Improve  Them." 

A  valuable  manual  of  how  to  breed,  care  for,  use  gv  c    w    Fletcher 

and  doctor  the  cow,  horse,  sheep,  swine  and  other  y 

animals  on  the  farm-  A  practical  book  for  general  Packed  to  bursting  with  instantly  available  know- 
farm  use,  judiciously  arranged  for  the  largest  helpful-  ledge  of  the  kind  practical  farmers  cannot  afford  to  be 
ness  to  the  largest  number  of  readers.  Illustrated  ignorant  of.  More  than  100  photographs ;  Crash 
from  photographs.    Postpaid,  $2.20.  Cloth  ;  Postpaid,  $2.20. 

Also  books  on  Farm  Science,  Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Cattle  and  Dairying,  Horses  and  their 
Care,  Sheep  and  Swine,  Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets,  Farm  Crops,  Fruit  Crops,  Vegetable  Crops,  Flori- 
culture, Landscape,  Gardening  and  Forestry,  Insects  and  Plant  Life,  Buildings  and  Conveniences. 
In  fact,  all  kinds  of  books  for  Farmers,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Stock  Raisers,  Fruit   Growers,  Etc. 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.  -  -  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 

Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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ABSOLUTELY    SAFE 
AND  MOST 

The  £,j  ;!^%N^  convenient 

Proper  Way 

to 

Remit  Money 

to  any  part  of  the  world  is 
by  the 

MONEY   ORDERS  and 
FOREIGN  DRAFTS 

of  the 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

They  may  be  sent  in  payment  of  produce,  tax,  gas  and  electric  light  bills,  interest  on 

notes  and  mortgages,  insurance  premiums,  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  and,  in    ' 

fact,  in  payment  of  all  kinds  of  accounts,  in  or  out  of  town. 

TRAVELLERS  MONEY  TRANSFERRED 

CHEQUES   ISSUED  BY  TELEGRAPH  AND  CABLE 

Agencies  throughout  Canada 


Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Probably  few  preparations  similar  to  the  famous 
Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  have  had  so  little  advertising,  yet  certainly  no  similar  prepara- 
tion has  even  approached  it  in  the  magnitude  of  its  sales.  In  these  days  when  advertising 
is  the  usual  power  employed  for  promoting  sales  such  a  record  is  unique  and  furnishes  a 
glowing  testimonial  to  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  this  sterling  remedy — a  remedy  so 
penetrating,  soothing  and  healing  that  its  fame  has  gone  broadcast,  principally  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  its  sales  have  outstripped  by  far  every  rival. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  a  remedy  distinctly  peculiar  with  itself — there  is  none 
like  it  for  rheumatism,  sciatica,  and  all  troubles  where  a  reliable  liniment  is  needed, 
Eclectric  Oil  is  a  specific  for  burns,  cuts,  bruises,  scratches,  and  for  the  stings  of  insects 
it  is  marvellously  soothing  and  healing.  Eor  sore  throat  and  coughs  it  works  with  won- 
derful rapidity  when  taken  internally. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  not  alone  effective,  but  it  is  perfectly  harmless.  It 
can  be  used  with  entire  safety  and  for  this  reason  is  especially  desirable  as  a  household 
remedy.  Its  cures  are  legion  and  the  suffering  saved  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  users 
is  a  record  of  which  its  makers  may  well  feel  proud. 

On  the  farm,  where  frequent  accidents  occur,  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  No  one  can  tell  when  it  may  be  needed,  but  where  it  is  needed  its  presence 
is  the  signal  for  quick  help  and  relief.  It  is  always  the  same,  sure,  unfailing,  unvarying 
remedy.  It  goes  right  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  takes  the  fire  from  burns  and  scalds, 
reduces  inflammation  and  starts  the  skin  healing  again,  preventing  scars.  It  is  equally 
effective  for  man  and  beast,  as  many  a  farmer  will  tell  you. 

Get  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  to-day  and  have  it  ready  when  needed. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  in  25-cent  bottles.  Put  up  only  by  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto. 


Reading  advertisments  is  profitabale  to  you. 
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THE   SEEDS    THAT    SATISFY 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Bruce's  Royal  Nosegay  Col  lectio  a 
Sweet  Peas,  1  pkt.,  each  8  superb  sorts, 
separate  colors,  for  2Sc. 

Bruce's   Peerless    Collection     Dwarf 

Nasturtium,    1    pkt.,     each     of  7    finest 
sorts,  separate  colors,  for  25c 

Bruce's  Empire  Collection  Asters, 
1  pkt..  each  of  5  magnificent  varieties 
separate,  for  25c. 


ALL  POSTPAID. 

Bruce's    "A"    Vegetable    Collection, 

8  pkts.,  different   varieties,  our  selection, 

for  25c. 
Bruce's     "  B  "      Vegetable     Collection, 

15  pkts.,  different  varieties,  our  selection, 

for  50c. 
Brnce's    "C"   Vegetable    Collection. 

14    pkts.,    different    varieties  and  %  pint 

each,  Beans  and  Corn,  %  pint,  Pea*,  our 

selection,  for  75c. 


BRUCE'S  Seeds—  The  Standard  of  Quality  since  1850. 

■J  D  BJ  ET  Our  handsomely  illustrated  112-page  catalogue  of 

riltt  Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds.  Plants.  Bulbs, 

Poultry    Supplies,    Garden    Implements,    etc,    for    1912.     Send  for  it. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  "*£™*<fr?uo 

. ' Z.    Established  Sixty-two  Years. 


Banner  £."  Lantern 

Burns             ^aJa^ 

Patent 

15       «32'  Em 
ilfl^TPHlHHf'll  li 

Lift 

Hours       mil   mgjMjm   III 

Mil     j^tpprmA     IS  I 

Longer      IJK^B- ,:^^|J 

and 
Double- 

Than       II  ^|y§JJ^J|f 

seamed 

Any        %^7§j^ 

'        Oil 

Other.        tJpiB     Wk 

Well. 

Costs  No  More  Than  Inferior  Lanterns. 

Ontario  Lantern  &  Lamp  Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON 

You  Can't  Take  Chances 

If  you  want  the  Best  Seeds  that. 

^^k             grow,  then  you  want ' 

^§4  MCDONALD'S 

twenty  years        ^&^W  **  ■"  ■■  U*r 
McDonald's         ^B^V 
Seeds  have. made            ^^R^W 
money  for  a  host  of               ^^bbkM 

/ 

progressive  farmers                          ik^ 
and  gardeners  all  over          ^^T^sm  ^^v 
Canada;  theyTT  do  the             /Zu     *'°*    /$ 
same  for  you.     Send  for         /$a&&tHjur// 
1912  catalog,  FREE.         X^/VX^ 

Kenneth  McDonald  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Ottawa          ---          Ontario 

Write  t»4ay  Dept.  3 

4 

It  will  pay  you  to    answer  advertisements. 
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WE  WANT  YOU 

Yes  we  want  you  as  a  customer.  Ask  us  to 
send  you  our  1912  Catalogue.  It's  brim  full  of 
all  that  is  good  in  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Field 
Roots,  Grains,  Plants,  Small  Fruits,  Implements, 
Bee  Supplies,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

Valuable  information  is  what  we  have  aimed  to  give  the 
Farmer,  Gardener  and  Pr'vate  Planter.  All.  it  will  cost  you 
is  one  moment  of  time  and  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Write  us  to-day,  the  day  you  are  reading  this. 

DARCH  &  HUNTER  SEED  CO.,  Limited. 
Dept .    76      London,  Canada.  13 

D.  &  H.'g  Canadian  Gem  Swede  Turnip — Acknowledged  as  the  best  feeder,  the  best 
cooker,  the  best  shipper.     TRY  IT. 


Big  Profits  in  Raspberries 


The  leading  growers  of  small 
fruits  and  the  Government 
Experimental  Farms  re- 
cognize the 

HERBERT  RASPBERRY 


as  the  most  prolific  known.  The  berries  are  large,  symmetrical  and  rich  in  sweetness  and 
flavor.  We  offer  $5.00  per  plant  for  a  dozen  of  any  other  authenticated  variety  of  Red 
Raspberry  yielding  as  much  fruit  of  as  large  size  as  the  same  number  af  the  Herbert. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

The   Ottawa  Nurseries,    •   Woodroffe,   Ontario 


May  We  Send  You  This  Book  FREE? 

"Why  Man  of  To-day 
is  Only  50°/0  Efficient" 


This  book,  written  by  a  well- 
known  physician,  is  a  most  interest- 
ing treatise  on  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance: that  of  keeping  up  to 
"concert  pitch"  and  securing  that 
100  %  of  efficiency  so  necessary  to 
meet  successfully  the  business  or 
social  requirements  of  the  present 
age. 

You  will  learn  something  about 
yourself  that  you  never  knew  before 
by  reading  this  book,  which  will  be 
forwarded  without  cost  if  you  men- 
tion The  Farmer's  Magazine. 

CHAS.  A.  TYRRELL,  M.D. 
275  College  St.  Toronto,  Ont. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $1 A 
and  Brooder  BF°0TRH -llF 


If  ordered  together 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.    Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,   double 
walls,     double     glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
describes    H    them.   Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box     178     Racine,  Wis. 


THESE  SHINGLES  LAST 

a  lifetime  without  paint  or 
repairs  -  they  are  fireproof- 
lightning:  proof,  wear  proof, 
weather  proof  and  decay 
proof.  Best  for  any  building 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

E.T.  Bank  Bldg\  Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine.  P.Q. 


SAFE  AND  CHEAP  LIGHT 

Made  in  a  Concrete  Pit  out  in  the  yard  like  a  cistern. 
Costs  less  than  half  as  much,  and  lasts  many  times  as 
long  as  sheet  metal  cellar  machines. 

Only  $12.00  a  year  to  light  a  large  house  with  Car- 
hide,  giving  the  brightest  and  purest  light  known.  Write 
for  full  information  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

C.  R.  JENNE,  10  Alice  St.,  -  TORONTO 


The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 

RENFREW,  ONT. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Cream  Separators 

The    Separator  that  pays  maximum  profits 
and  requires  minimum  attention. 
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DAVIES 


Slaughter  House  by-products — Bone,  Blood,  Tankage,  etc. — are  thoroughly  ster- 
ilized, practically  deodorized,  then  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 

Li  High  Grade  Animal  Fertilizers 

Brands  specially  suited  for  Potatoes,  Tobacco,  Corn,  Beans,  Orchards,  Grains, 
Vegetables,  Greenhouse  Crops,  Grass  Lands,  Lawns,  etc.,  are  being  manufactured  at 
our  Toronto  factory.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  superiority  over  mixtures  of  purely 
chemical  compositions.  Professors  Harcourt,  Blair,  Cumming  and  Gamble  highly 
commend  them  in  their  opinions  expressed  in  our  booklet.  Samples  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials may  be  seen  on  the  FARMING  SPECIAL  now  being  run  by  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment. (We  will  supply  you  with  these  raw  materials  if  you  prefer  to  do  your  own 
mixing.  The  economy  is  doubtful,  however).  We  pay  freight  on  all  orders  of  200 
pounds  or  more  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  All  other  quotations  f.o.b. 
factory.  Payments  in  the  Fall.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  any  brand  your  dealer  hap- 
pens to  handle — demand  Davies',  and  if  he  isn't  "Up-to-date  in  the  Fertilizer  line," 
order  direct  from  us.  It  will  cost  you  no  more.  Don't  waste  your  money  paying  10 
per  cent,  duty  on  imported  brands.  We  will  also  furnish  you  in  ton  lots  at  reasonable 
prices,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Acid  Phosphate,  Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash.  Place 
your  entire  order  with  us  and  save  freight,  etc.  Let  us  send  you  a  25-pound  bag  of 
Lawn  Dressing  to  liven  up  the  grass  this  spring.  Group  your  orders  and  have 
freight  paid. 

Increase  your  yields,  profits  and  beauty  of  your  homes 
for  years  to  come  by  writing  us  for  assistance. 

The  Wm.  Davies  Co.,  Limited 

521  Front  Street  East,  Toronto,  Can. 

Established  1854 


15  Minutes  tot  the  Acre 

does  the  work  with  the  Horse-Power 
SPRAMOTOR-and  does  it  well.  Four  rows, 
three  nozzles  to  a  row,  adjustable  up  to  40 
inch  rows.  Nozzles  WILL  NOT  CLOG. 
12-gal.  air  tank,  automatic  and  hand-con- 
trolled. Guaranteed  pressure  of  125  pounds 
with  all  12  nozzles  working'.  Agitator  clean- 
out,  pressure  relief  into  tank,  nozzle  protec- 
tor under  driver's  seat.  For  1  or  2  horses. 
Adjustable  for  vineyards,  row  crops,  or 
orchards.  Write  for  free  treatise  on  crop 
diseases.     AGENTS  WANTED. 

HEARD   SPRAMOTOR    CO. 


1460   King  St. 


LONDON,  Can. 


FARMERS  and  stockmen  who 
want  to  be  free  from  bad-gate 
worries — gates  which  fail  to  keep 
back  hogs,  sheep,  chickens  and 
cattle — should  use 

CLAY  GATES  | 

Clay  Gates  are  mads  of  high  carbon    wr 
steel  tubing — far  stronger  than  gas- 
pipe,    angles,     tee     iron    or     steel 

—in  a  variety  of   styles.     They  are    light,   simple  and  dur-      60  Days  Free  Trial 
able  ;  will  never  sag,  bend  or  break.    Can  be  adjusted  without  j  et  m  send  you  a  Clay 
tools  to  swing  over  snow  in  winter  or  to  let  small  stock  through.  JL^< -ate  J™^;*8^ 
£    Clay  Gates  pay  for  themselves    by  good  service    and    by  buy  them.  Last  year20  0c 
saving  time  and  repairs.  S^'sLu^cC 

CANADIAN  GATE  CO.,  LTD.,  39  Morris  St.,  Guelph  Ont.  for uiustrat edpric. >m 


T  OUARAKTEE  every 
J-  Clay  Gate  against  de- 
fects in  material  aJ  work- 
niansh  p  1  will  replace 
free  of  cost  to  yi  u  any  parts 
or  the  entire  gate  giving 
out  tor  such  reason. 

B,  RALPH  STEELE. 

Manaier 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Pruning  Means  Money.     Easy  Pruning  Saves  It. 

Every  hour'spent  in  pruning  your  Orchard  before  the  blossoms  start  will 
return  you^solid  profits  in  the  increased  amount  and  value  of  your  Fruit. 
But  you  ^should  not  needlessly  waste  time  in  pruning  by  old-fashioned 
methods  _and    tools.      The  work  can  be  twice  as    quickly  done  with  the 

KANSAS    PRUNING    KNIFE 

Just  put  the  hook  over  the  limb  and  pull  the  handle — that's  all.  Will  do 
your  heaviest  work,  and  will  do  it  neatly,  and  as  quickly  as  a  man  can  work. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  CO., 

TAYLOR-FORBES  CO 


Canadian  Manufacturers 

Limited, 


Porter  and  4th  Sts.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
GUELPH,  ONTARIO. 


w. 


Peerless  W  Protects 

We  build  Peerless  Poultry  Pence  strong  enough  to  keep 
marauding  animals  out  and  sufficiently  close  to  keep  small  fowl  in/ 

A  Real  Fence  That  Gives  Real  Service 

Built  same  as  farm  fence  of  good  galvanized  wire,  protecting  it  against  rust. 
Top  and  bottom  No.  9  heavy,  hard,  steel  wire— intermediate  horizontal  wires  No.  12- 
stays  No.  13,  32  to  the  rod.    This  makes  an  excellent,  all  around,  general  purpose  fence 
suitable  for  turning  all  classes  of  stock. 

Agencies  nearly  everywhere.    Live  agents  wanted  In  unasslgned  territory. 

The  Banwell  Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg.  Manitoba,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


The  Coming  Industrial 

United  States  Light  & 

Heating  Company 

The  apparatus  of  this  Company  accomplishes 
the  Lighting  and  Heating  of  Railroad  Trains 
by  Electricity  without    the    use  of  a    "third 
rail"  or  overhead  or  underground  wires. 
Preferred  stock  pays  dividends  of  7%  and 
at  present  selling  price  nets  8%% 

DIRECTORS 

Pres.  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R. 
Pres.  N.  Y.  Air  Brake  Co. 
Pres.  Interboro.  Rap.  Transit 
Vice  Pres.  U.  S.  Light  and 
Heating 
Franks  S.  Frazier,  Capitalist 

D.  W.  Pye,  Former  Vice  Pres.  Safety  Car 

Heating  and  Lighting  Co. 

We  are  specialists  in  the  Securities  of  the 
above  Company  and  dealers  in  all  other 
Stocks  and  Bonds. 

Information  and  Circulars  on  Request. 

SLATTERY  &  CO. 

Est.  1908 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE  NEW  YORK 


Newman  Erb, 
C.  A.  Starbuck. 
Theo.  P.  Shonts, 
J.  Allan  Smith. 


HOTEL  PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank   S.    Mnrphy,   Mtfr.-  Clerk  and   Madison   Sts. 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.    Rates  reasonable. 

One  of  t  licago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  orices. 

In   the   Heart  of    the   City's  Activities. 


RATES 


Rooms,   one 

bath   detached 

$1.50  to  $2.00 


Rooms,  one    person 

with  private  bath 

$2.00  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 

bath  detached 

$2.50to$3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 
with  private  bath 

$3.00  to  $4.50 
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The  'ROSS"  RIFLE  is  Much  Stronger  than  is  Deemed  Necessary 

Strength  is  secured  more  by  quality  than  by  weight,  every  piece  of  steel  being  the  best 
it  is  possible  to  buy. 

Every  Ross  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate — but  the  sportsman  who  wants  the  best — who 
wants  to  be  able  to  shoot  "dead  on"  at  300  yards  and  anchor  his  game  at  any  range— should 
have  the  Ross  .280  High  Velocity  Rifle. 

This  pattern  is  the  favorite  with  hunters  of  big  game  and  is  absolutely  unsurpassed  by 
any  sporting  rifle— at  any  price— in  ballistic  qualities  and  general  usefulness.  Yet  the  price 
is  only  $70.00. 

Leading  dealers  throughout  Canada  can  show  It  to  you.    If  yours  cannot, 
write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  full  particulars. 

Other   Ross   Rifles — every   one   guaranteed  at   from   $25.00. 

ROSS    RIFLE    COMPANY  QUEBEC,    P.Q. 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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SELKIRK 
FENCES 

are  sold  with  this 
absolute  guarantee: 

"MONEY   BACK 

IF   NOT  RIGHT" 


That's  fair,  isn't  it  ?  Apparently  we 
stand  to  lose.  But  we  don't  really 
Because  the  Selkirk  Fence  is  so  well 
made,  of  such  strong,  tough  wire, 
with  such  staunch  uprights  and  a 
lock  that  grips  so  tightly,  that  it's  not 
the  kind  people  bring  back  to  the 
dealer.  It  isn't  the  cheapest  fence, 
because  every  part  of  it  is  of  the  best 
material.  But  it's  the  kind  that  gives 
absolute  satisfaction  all  the  time  it's 
in  use — and  it  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  kind.  Full  particulars  in  our 
catalog,  sent  free  on  request. 


Selkirk  Fence  Company,  Hamilton, 
Canada. 
I  want  to  examine  for  myself  the  merits 
of  Selkirk  Stiff  Stay  Fencing  and  Gates. 
Send  a  free  sample  piece  of  the  fence  with 
descriptive  catalogue  and  Agent's  Terms. 

Name 

P.O Prov 

SELKIRK  FENCE  CO. 

Box  335  HAMILTON 

Station  B.  CANADA 


The  Ideal  Hand  Book 

New  Edition— 160  Pages— Just  Out. 

Shows  in  detail  the  enormous  saving  by  hand 
loading  and  reloading  your  cartridges;  factory 
.32-40  High  Power  cartridges  cost 
$34.20  per  1000;  hand 
loaded,  buying  new 
primed  shells,  etc., 
$26.96  per  1000;  re- 
loaded,, only  $13.46 
h  rpp  /  rzz=^T=r  I  per  1000  (you  save 
$20.74).  1000  .32-40 
smokeless  S.  R.  fac- 
tory cartridges  cost  $25.20;  by  reloading  you 
can  have  1000  short  range  loads  for  $3.80. 
It  pays  to  reload. 

The  Ideal  Hand  Book  contains  full  information 
regarding  powders,  bullets,  primers  and  reloading 
tools  for  all  standard  rifle,  pistol  and  shotgun  am- 
munition, tells  how  to  measure  powders  accurately, 
and  gives  information  on  everything  relating  to 
loading  and  reloading  of  ammunition. 

It  lists  hand-cast  bullets;  tells  all  about  gas-check 
bullets  (which  take  the  place  of  metal-jacketed  bul- 
lets, giving  increased  accuracy  with  less  wear  of 
barrel) ;  gives  tables  of  shotgun  or  smooth-bore 
gauges;  round  ball  for  shotguns;  tables  of  velocity, 
penetration,  etc. ;  twists  in  rifling^  in  rifle  barrels 
made  by  the  various  arms  companies;  tells  how  to 
find  the  twist  in  any  rifle  barrel;  tables  reducing 
drams  to  grains,  tables  of  powders,  primers,  etc. 
160  pages  of  information  every  shooter  needs;  sent 
free   to    any    shooter    for   three    stamps   postage    by 

7%e  THar/zn  firecums  Ca 

1 50  WILLOW  STREET,        NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


A    GOOD    GAS    ENGINE 


is  a  good  investment 

It  costs  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  cost  to  you  of  your 
horsepower;  costs  nothing  for  food  when  not  work- 
ing. If  any  part  is  injured  the  repairs  cost  little  and 
make  your  power  as  efficient  as  ever 

THE  CRAGG  ENGINE  IS  A  GOOD   FNGINE 

On  its  merits,  its  sales  have  extended  to  many 
Countries.    Those  merits  include 

LOW  GASOLINE  COST        DURABILITY         SIMPLICITY 
EASILY  MOVED  LOW    PRICE  PER  HORSE  POWER 

To  tfet  full  informatioD  write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  N. 

Gilmore  Cragg  Motor  Mnfg.  Company 

604  Wayne  County  Bank  Bldg. 
DETROIT.  MICH. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Grind  Your  Grain 

with  the  FAMOUS  "RAPID-EASY"  GRINDER— 
which  will  do  MOST  WORK  for  you  with  LEAST 
POWER,  and  will  effect  for  you  a  MARKED  SAVING 
in  your  production  of  fat  stock, 

"RAPID-EASY"  GRINDERS  are  made  IN  SIZES 
to  suit  ALL  POWERS;  for  custom  work  or  for  farm 
work;  may  be  run  with  steam  or  gas  engine,  tread  or 
sweep  power,  or  windmill. 

State  what  power  you  propose  to  use,  and  for  about 
what  stock  you  propose  to  grind,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  advise  you  a  machine  that  will  best  suit 
your  purpose. 


CUT  and  DELIVER  your  straw  and  corn  by  our  new 
B.  9  dower  Cutter.  Fourteen  inch  mouth ;  three 
knives;  steel  carrier  feed-table  ;  simple  construction; 
does  the  work  ;  moderate  in  price. 

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS,  -  AURORA,  ONT. 

Medals  aid  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs — Chicatfo  and  Paris, 

JOHN   DEERE    PLOW    CO.,  Ltd..   Western  Agents 

WINNIPEG  REGINA  SASKATOON 

CALGARY  EDMONTON 


SEED  OATS 

Just  received,  some  of  the  finest  Oats  we 
have  handled  in  years.  They  test  44  lbs.  to 
the  bushel,  and  were  grown  in  the  great  Mid- 
lothian District,  Scotland.  Any  Scot  would 
be   proud   of  them.     Ask  for   Samples. 

Regenerated  Abundance 
Regenerated  Banner 

We  offer  them,  while  they  last,  in  5-bushel 
lots  or  over  at  $1.30  per  bushel.  Bags  free. 
Less  than  5-bushel  lots  at  $1.50  per  bushel, 
bags    free. 

Below  find  some  of  our  Ontario-grown  oats 
at  $1.30;  Daubeney  Oats,  test  36  lbs.,  at  $1.25; 
Abundance,  test  38,  at  85c;  Banner,  test  38, 
at  85c;  Siberian,  test  37%,  at  85c;  Bumper 
King,  test  37%,  at  90c;  White  Cluster,  test 
37,  at  85c;  Lincoln,  test  40y2,  at  85c.  We  also 
offer  good,  clean  Banner  Oats  that  test  38 
lbs.  to  the  bushel,  but  contain  a  sprinkling  of 
barley,  at  75c  per  bushel.     Bags  free. 

Barley 

Bags  free. 
O.A.C.    No.    21,    our    best    lot,    test    49y2 

lbs.,    at    ..$1.35 

O.A.C.    No.     21,     good     sample,    test    48 

lbs.,    at    1.20 

Clovers 

and  Timothy 

Herewith  find  prices  good  for  one  week  from 
date  of  issue  of  this  paper.  If  you  live  in 
Ontario  and  order  180  lbs.  or  more  of  our 
Clovers  and  Timothy  we  will  pay  the  freight 
to  your  nearest  station.  Otherwise  our  prices 
are  ex  warehouse,  Toronto.  Cotton  Bags  for 
Clover  and   Timothy,   25c. 

Price 
Red    Clover —  Govt.    Standard — per  bush. 

"Sun"    brand    No.  1 $15.50 

"Moon"  brand   No.  2  14.50 

"Comet"     brand     No.  3 13.75 

Alfalfa   Clover —  Govt.    Standard — 

"Gold"     No.  1 12.50 

"Silver"     No.  2 12.00 

Alsyke —  Govt.    Standard — 

"Ocean"    No.  1 14.00 

"Sea"    No.  2  ....     13.25 

"Lake"    No.  3 12.50 

Timothy—  Govt.   Standard— 

"Diamond"  No.  1 9.50 

"Crescent"     No.  2 8.50 

"Circle"     No.  3 8.00 

Fertilizers 

Muriate  of  Potash   $48.00  per  ton 

Sulphate    of    Potash     58.00  per  ton 

Acid    Phosphate 19.00  per  ton 

Nitrate  of  Soda   57.00  per  ton 

Our  Catalogue  tells  how  to  mix  for  the 
different  crops. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

GEO.  KEITH  &  SONS 

Seed  Merchants  since  1866 

124  King  St.  East,        -       -        TORONTO 


it  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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SEND  FOR  IAM0GUE 

It  will  be  of  interest  to 
ev»ry  farmer. 


Increase  Your  Potato  Profit 

Without  Extra  Help 

Potato  Dizzin?  in  the  old  way  is  a  laborious  and  time  consuming:  process; 
moreover,  it  is  a  process,  even  when  the  most  care  is  exercised,  which  results  in 
injury  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  crop. 

The  "Best"   Potato  Digger 

saves  time,  lightens  the  labor  and  reduces  injury  to  a  minimum. 

The  "Best"  is  so  constructed  to  get  every  potato  in  22  inches,  and  there  is  no  creeping  off  the  sides. 
AGENTS  in  districts  not  represented  by  us— should  write  for  our  offers. 

WABERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,        Racine,  WUconsin 


Get  the  "BL'RMAN"  Horse  Clipper 

It  lasts  a.  lifetime — it  saves  time 

THE  up-to-date  farmer  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  this  great  convenience,  as  it  will 
enable  him  ro  keep  his  horses  in  fine  trim 
at  very  little  cost.      Every  user  endorses  the 
"Burman"  as  a  perfect  and  durable  clipper. 
It  has  Ball  Bearings,  Long  Shaft,  Hook  for 
Holding  Head,  and  Close  Clipping  Plates. 

Inquire  from  your  nearest  dealer.     If 
he  cannot  supply  you  write  us  direct. 

B.  &  S.  H.  THOMPSON  &  CO.,  LTD.,   -   MONTREAL 


YOUNG  MAN 


Before  deciding  to  leave  Ontario  consider 
well  the  opportunities  which  she  offers  on 
every  hand.  Consider  the  various  types  of 
soils  capable  of  producing  all  the  products 
between  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat  and  the 
tender  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 
also  early  vegetables  and  melons.  Consider 
the  equable  climate  possessed  by  the  more 
southerly  portions,  while  that  of  the  north- 
erly parts  is  to  be  preferred  before  many 
others  in  Canada.  Consider  carefully  the 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark- 
eting of  these  various  products  both  by  rail 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  is 
centrally  situated  in  North  America  practical- 
ly surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis- 
tricts and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com- 
petition between  various  transportation  com- 
panies is  keener  here  than  in  some  other 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  in  Canada 
is  in  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the 
border.  New  Ontario  offers  one  of  the  best 
growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the 
upbuilding  of  large   centres — cheap   power. 

She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov- 
ince.     The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the 

For   further   in 

DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION, 


tender  products  in  abundance;  the  more 
northerly  districts  can  furnish  the  grains, 
meats,  dairy  products,  horses  and  the  rough 
fodders.  Internal  trade  is  bound  to  be  the 
outcome — the  north  will  be  bound  to  the 
south  by  an  interdependence  impossible  in 
other  parts  of  our  Dominion.  The  south  will 
also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 
claiming  a  share  in  the  development  of  the 
rich  mineral  lands. 

Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
where in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Production  per  acre  is  higher  in  On- 
tario than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ture is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
than  do  the  majority  of  the  far  away  lands. 

Agricultural  organization  is  finding  its 
greatest  development  in  Ontario.  Remember 
this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
tion. Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
member you  count  one  in  the  development  of 
these  untold    resources. 

Remember  that  wealth  is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  social  advantages: 
telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibil- 
ities— do  not  procrastinate  but  consider  and 
formation   write 

PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 


HON.  JAS.  S.  DUFF,  Minister  of  Agriculture 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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YOUR  CROPS  ARE  SAFE 

WHEN  PROTECTED  BY  A 

SAFE-LOCK  FENCE 


The  lock  used  to  connect  the  lateral  and  the  upright  wires  of  "Safe- 
Lock"  fences  makes  it  impossible  for  the  lateral  wire  to  slip  up  or 
down  or  the  upright  wire  to  slip  sideways.  It  positively  prevents 
the  fence  from  sagging. 

The  hard  drawn  spring  steel  wire  used  causes  the  fence  to  automat- 
ically tighten  when  relieved  from  strain.  The  only  fence  of  its  kind 
in  Canada. 


If  you  are  open  to  take  the  agency 
in  your  locality  write  at  once.  It 
will  be  a  money-maker  for  you. 
Our  illustrated  booklet  gives  you 
full  particulars.    Send  for  it  to-day. 


OWEN  SOUND   WIRE   FENCE   CO.,  Ltd 


Safe  Lock  Dept. 


OWEN  SOUND,  ONT 


What  Are  YOUR  Power  Needs? 


All*. 


IfttWWAU 

^©R8NT0 


Our  Catalogue 

Sent  Free 

Will  Help 

You 

Decide 


"M 


CANADIAN  AIRMOTORS 
furnish  power  free  for  pumping  water, 
grinding  feed,  running  separator  or  other 
machinery.  No  expense  for  fuel,  no  expert 
knowledge  needed,  no  bother  at  all.  The 
wind  does  the  work — gentlest  breeze  or 
strongest  gale.  No  other  wind  engine  equals 
it.     Out  catalogue  tells  why. 

Write  NOW  for  our 


STICKNEY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
is  the  farmer's  favorite  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
run,  and  keep  running.  No  intricate  parts 
to  easily  get  out  of  order.  No  expert  know- 
ledge needed  to  operate  it.  Easily  moved 
about  as  required.  Steadiest,  simplest, 
strongest.  Made  in  all  sizes  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. Ask  for  book  of  farmer's  "  Ex- 
periences "  with  the  STICKNEY. 

FREE  Catalogues. 


Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Limited 

Winnipeg  Toronto  Calgary 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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feg  RAMSAY'S 


PAINTS 

Not  a  Mark  of  the  Weather; 


the  same  lustre  and  brightness  as  when 
first  applied — no  cracking — blistering 
nor  fadcing — that's  the  kind  of  Paint 
yon  want.  RAMSAY'S  PAINTS  stand 
the  severest  tests  of  weather  and  time 
because  they  are  mixed  right — honest 
linseed  oil — turpentine  and  coloring 
pigment  intimately  combined  —  the 
result  of  70  years  of  practical  paint  making. 

RAMSAY'S  are  the  best  looking  and  best  wearing  paints  made. 

Ask  your  dealer  in  your  town. 

A.  RAMSAY  &  SON  COMPANY,  MONTREAL. 


CHOICE  SEED  GRAIN 


SEED  OATS 


Banner     80c.  bushel 
Ligowa        80c.     " 
White  Jewel  80c.  " 
Siberian     80c.      " 
Sensation  80c.      " 


Poland  White  80c.  bu. 
Irish  White  80c.  " 
Reg.  Abundance  90c.  " 
Gold  Drop  85c.  " 
Swedish  Grant  $1.25  " 
(New) 
Daubenay  (very  early)  90c.  bushel 

Good  clean  teed,  stocks  not  as  large  as 
other  years.  Order  now.  Cotton  bags,  25c. 
extra.  Prices  all  F.O.B.  Guelph.  S»nd  cash 
with  order. 

Barley,    O.A.C.    No.    21,    nice    sample. 

$1.25  per  bushel 
Goose  Wheat  -         $1.40  per  bushel 

Black  Barley  -  $1.60  per  bushel 

Clovers  and  Timothy      (at  special  price) 

Write  us.      Have  been  making  Seed  Grain 
our  specialty  for  years. 


HEWER  SEED  CO. 

90  Macdonnell  St.  East 
GUELPH  -  -  ONTARIO 


Saskatoon    Realty 

Offers  the  best  field  for  investments  in  Canada. 
Exceptionally  good  security,  and  yielding  good 
returns.  Have  special  propositions  to  offer  in  resi- 
dential, business,  trackage  and  warehouse  properly: 
also  acreage  and  farm  lands  in  Saskatoon  vicinity. 
Trust  Funds  judiciously  invested  for  clients.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Owners  of  Saskatoon 
property  who  wish  to  sell  write  or  call, 

W.  A.  RONALD 

214  E.  20th  St,  Saskatoon,  Western  Can. 

Reference:— Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


rDllMD'C     IMPROVED 
WKUmD5     WARRINER 

STANCHION 


"  My  barn  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb's 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,"  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains.  Bernardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 

WALLACE  B.ORIMB,  F5,Forentvllle.Conn.,U.S.A. 
Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 

State  In  Inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English^ 


Reading  advertisments  is  profitabale  to  you. 
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Equipments 

Stop  Waste 


For  more  thsm  45  years  our  best  thought  and  energies  have 
been  given  to  the  problem  of  stopping  waste  on  the  farm- 
not  only  economy  of  time  and  labor,  but  also  conservation 
of  soil  fertility. 

Our  first  patented  device  was  a  crude  wooden  hay  car- 
rier produced  in  1867.  From  this  beginning  there  has 
been  developed  and  perfected 

The  Great  Louden  Line 


of  Barn  Tools 


Also 
patented 
Adjustable 
Stalls  which 
align  cows  of 
unequal  length  on 


the  most  perfect,  efficient, 
and  economical  ever   dc- 
Tised-K.NO  VV  N    AND 
USED  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD. 

Louden  Flexible  Tubular  Steel  Cow 
Stanchions  keep  the  cows  lined  up  but  allow  per- 
fect freedom  of  movement  and  comfort.  Can  be  hung  on  homemade 
wooden  frames. 

Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  are  madeof  tubular  steel, 
easyto  clean,  keep  the  barn  light,  perfectly  ventilated  and  sanitary, 
he  gutter  and  keep  them  in  line;  patented  adjustable  stanchion  holders;  bull  and  call 
pens,  self-cleaning  steel  mangers,  etc. 

Louden  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  of  galvanized  sheet  steel,  running 

on  overhead  tracks.    Reduce  the  time  and  labor  of  chore  work  one-half  to  three-fourths 

The  Louden  Line  includes  also.  Louden  Hay  Tools;  Louden'.  Bird  Proof  Barn  Door  Hangers; 
and  all  fittings  and  accessories  for  completely  equipping  barns  of  every  size. 

Let  them  make  you  money  by  making  your  cows  give  more  and [richer  milk 
_.  by  saving  time  and  labor-every  hired  hand  saved  means  $400.0 1  or  more 
per  year,  which  is  8%  interest  on  $5000.00.     And  they  will  last  longer  and 
give  better  service  than  any  other  Barn  Tools  made. 

Patents-Ail  Louden  Tools  are  built  under  original  patents  covering 
all  essential  features.  We  guarantee  our  tools  to  be  free  of  Inf»n*e™""°nran* 
patents  owned  by  others.  We  guarantee  to  hold  each  and  every  purchaser  of 
Louden  goods  safe  from  all  harm  or  damage  from  infringement  claims. 

Send  sketch  of  your  barn  plan  and  we  shall  advise  you  -what  equipment  yon 
need.     We  shall  also  tell  you   ¥   ^--J^—    lbTa«al*S«a  a*»«    C 

what  the  cost  wm  be.  sendfor  Louden  machinery  Lo,, 

our  Catalogue "  Everything  for  n-n«     '82     Guelnh     Ontario 

the  Barn".    Write  to-day.    See  Went.        *     ^.ueiph.   Ontario. 

the  Louden  line  of  Barn  Tools 
at  your  dealers. 


MONEY 


IS  TO  BE  MADE  in  the  raising  of  poultry  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right 
way.  Begin  right  by  using  the  right  kind  of  INCUBA1  OR  or  BROODER, 
and  see  how  profitable  this  business  is. 
Drop  us  a  post  card  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  full  information  about  various  lines  of 
English  and  American  Incubators,  Brooders,  etc.  Different  Styles  at  Different  Prices  to  suit 
every  requirement.     Full  range  of  patent  and  ordinary  grains  and  poultry  necessities. 

A.  CORISTINE,  Mtr. 
109  Place  Youvilie,  MONTREAL 


write  for  price  lists  to-day       The  Poultry  Supplies  and  Sales  Company 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Cheap  and  Rapid  Ditching 


Boring  the  Holes— Short  Work 


The  Explosion  Digs  the  Ditch 


The  Ditchat  Work 


It  is  estimated  that  draining  the  farm  will 
double  the  crop  profits.  All  farm  crops  require 
for  better  growth  both  air  and  water  in  the  soil. 
The  water  is  easy  to  obtain.  The  air,  equally 
necessary,  can  only  be  obtained  by  providing 
thorough  drainage  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  or 
more. 

The  farmer's  drainage  problem  is  largely  one 
of  labor  cost.  All  ditches  require  for  satisfactory 
drainage  a  large  amount  of  labor,  which  can  be 
obtained  only  at  more  than  usual  wages. 

Stumping  Digs  Ditches 
Quickly  and  Safely 

When  properly  used,  stumping  will  excavate 
ditches,  entirely  cleaning  them  out  to  grade;  giv- 
ing the  sides  a  right  slope  and  spreading  the 
earth  excavated  over  the  land  some  distance 
away.  Such  ditches  are  for  free  removal  of  water 
from  low-lying  areas  or  to  provide  free  outlet  for 
tile  drains.  In  such  cases  no  further  work  is 
required  in  straightening  out  the  ditch  when  the 
work  is  properly  done. 

Ditching  for  Tile 
Drains 

is  as  readily  done,  but  the  method  used  is  slightly 
different.  For  this  purpose  the  earth  removed 
should  be  thrown  only  a  short  distance  out  of 
the  ditch. 

A  satisfactory  bottom  level  can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  stumping  powder  without  trouble.  All 
that  is  then  necessary  is  to  lay  the  tile  and 
cover  it. 

The  cost  of  the  stumping,  plus  the  cost  of 
using  it  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  ordinary 
iabor  cost  for  ditching.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  observe  the  proper  rules  for  the  use  of  thv 
stumping  dynamite.  These  rules  are  provided 
together  with  all  possible  useful  information,  by 
as. 

Some  parts  at  least  of  your  farm  require  drain- 
age and  you  should  obtain  our  large  complete 
book  which  explains  the  full  uses  of  this  wonder- 
ful development  in  explosives.  The  book  describes 
the  most  economical  means  of  destroying  stumps, 
ooulders,  etc.,  of  breaking  up  hard  pan  sub-soil, 
of  planting  fruit  flnd  other  trees. 

Do  not  forget  to  write  for  this  book.  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  learn  the  new  methods 


Canadian  Explosives,  Limited 


HEAD  OFFICE 


MONTREAL,   P.Q. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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HUPMOBILE  LONG-STROKE  "32"  TOURING  CAR,  $1,000 
JF.O.B.    Windsor,    including    equipment    of   windshield,    gas    lamps    and    generator,   oil 
lamps,  tools  and  horn.     Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse;   sliding  gears.     Four  cylinder 
motor,  3%  inch  bore  x  5%  inch  stroke.     Bosch  magneto;  106-inch  wheelbase;  SZxSYz  inch 
tires.     Color,  standard  Hupmobile  blue. 

'  Long-Stroke'  Means  Long-Stroke 
in  the  New  Hupmobile 


We  have  figured  always  that  it  was  the 

wisest  kind  of  enlightened  selfishness 

to  give  more  than  the  public  expected. 
Thus,  only  one  motor  in  America  has  a 

longer  stroke  than  the  engine  in  the 

new  Hupmobile  "32." 
And  this  car  sells  for  several  times  the 

Hupmobile  price  of  $1,000. 
The  relation  of  stroke  to  bore  in  the  new 

Hupmobile  is  the  mean  average  of  the 

best   and   latest    European   practice; 

and  is  positive  assurance  of  greater 

pulling  power. 
The   cylinders   are    cast    en  bloc;    the 

crankshaft,    of    special    drop    forged 

high   carbon  steel,  is   equipped  with 

three  especially  liberal  bearings,  in- 
stead of  two;  the  valves — all  on  one 

side — are  completely  encased,  oil-tight 

and   dust-proof,   yet   instantly  acces- 
sible. 
Note  these  evidences  of  extra  generous 

We  should  be  glad  to  send  to  you  4^x8^  photogravures  and  full  description 
of  the  handsome  Long-stroke  "32." 

LHUPP  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  1237  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory— Windsor.  Ont. 

F.O.B.  Windsor,  with  same  power  plant  that 
took  the  world  touring:  car  around  the  world 
—4  cylinders,  20  h.p.,  sliding-  gears,  Bosch  mag- 
neto. Equipped  with  top,  windshield,  gas 
amps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 
Roadster— $950.  Coupe — $1,300. 
A  recent  exhaustive  report  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Hupmobile  Runabout  in  nearly  a  year  of 
army  service  is  contained  in  a  booklet  en- 
titled "A  Test  of  Service,"  which  we  will 
gladly  send   on   request. 


construction,  please,  and  compare 
them  with  other  cars  at  the  Hupmo- 
bile price. 

You  will  see  in  the  engine  and  trans- 
mission unit  a  triumph  of  mechanical 
adaptation,  which  makes  for  increased 
efficiency  and  space   economy. 

The  full-floating  rear  axle,  in  itself, 
places  the  Long-Stroke  "32"  in  an 
exclusive  class. 

You  can  ascribe  all  these  constructive 
advantages  to  the  fact  that  the  Hup- 
mobile organization  has  always  been 
held  practically  intact. 

The  chief  engineer,  E.  A.  Nelson,  de- 
signed the  original  Hupmobile  run- 
about— whose  priority  in  its  own 
class  has  never  been  seriously,  dis- 
puted. The  department  heads,  and 
the  skillful  workmen  who  have  exe- 
cuted his  designs,  have  remained  with 
us    in    our    progressive    development. 


cn 


i. 
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MAKE  YOUR 
PAY  FOR 

In  Long  Service 
Kellogg  First  Cost  Is! 

To  every  farmer   telephone   man   who 

will   install  one  or  more   telephones  this 

spring,  we  say: 

If  it's  the  heavy  service  magneto  rural  orjarm 
line  in  which  you  are  interested,  here  is  a  telephone 
unequalled  in  price,  for  certain  signalling,  clear 
transmission,  long  life. 

Our  price  is  $10.10,  prompt  shipments. 

Code  No.  2696  complete.  Standard  Kellogg, 
5  bar  generator,  local  and  long  distance  trans- 
mitter, "  Long  Service  "  receiver,  "  Fool  Proof " 
ringer,  induction  coil,  long  lever  switchhook,  oak 
cabinet  (dovetail  joints — built  for  years  of  service.) 

Pure  platinum  contacts  in  hookswitch  and#  gen- 
erator springs.  (Ask  the  experienced  telephone 
man  what  that  means). 


KELLOGG    SWITCHBOARD 

Branch  Offices:    KANSAS  CITY,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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TELEPHONE 
TSELF 

<Jo  Maintenance 
fhe  Only  Cost 


This  telephone  leaves  our  factory  the 
same  day  we  receive  your  order; 
thoroughly  tested,  complete,  ready  to 
put  on  the  wall  the  instant  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  strong  yet  light  and 
secure  packing  case.  Remember,  Code 
2696,  standard  bridging  1600  ohm 
ringer,  5  bar  generator — $10.10. 

Ordernow —  we  ship  immediately. 
Every  telephone  guaranteed  from  in- 
herent defects  for  5  years.  Its  ser- 
vice record  has  never  been  excelled. 

If  you  prefer  other  types,  if  you 
;  wish  switchboard  quotations,  if  you 
\  want  to  know  about  our  moisture 
proof  cords,  our  indestructible  desk 
stands,  metal  reinforced  rubber  re- 
ceivers and  mouthpieces,  write  us. 
Just  add,  I  saw  your  announcement 
in  "FARMER'S  MAGAZINE." 


b    SUPPLY    COMPANY 

GenerallOffices  and  Factory:   CHICAGO 


Don't;  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Start  Your  Crop  Righ 
Cultivating  ant 


MASSEY-H ARRIS;  SEEDING    MACHINES 

Disc  Drills,  Hoe  Drills,  Shoe  Drills,  Broadcast  Seeders,  famous  for  uniformity 
of  sowing — wide  range  of  feed— lowering  the  furrow  openers  starts  the  feed, 
raising  them  stops  the  sowing — strong  steel  frames — simple  and  positive 
gear  drive — grass  seed  attachment  when  wanted. 


r;MASSEY-HARRIS|  DISC 
HARROWS 

With  Spring  Pressure 

In  rough  and  uneven  land  these  disc  harrows 
show  their  superiority  by  thoroughly  working 
the  entire  surface,  whereas  a  harrow  not  equip- 
ped with  spring  pressure  passes  over  the  low 
spots  without  cultivating  them.  Get  a  Massey- 
Harris  and  do  it  right. 


MASSE  Y-  HARRIS 
CO.    Limited 

Head  Offices:  TORONTO,  CAN  AD. 


Reading  advertisments  is  profitabale  to  you. 
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3y  UsingHMassey-Harris 
jeeding  Machinery 


Re-inforced 

Spring 

Steel 

Teeth 

with 

Reversible 

Steel 

Points 


MASSEY-HARRIS    CULTIVATORS 

Gangs  are  independent  in  action — each  controlled  by  a  pressure  Spring  in 
such  manner  that  the  cultivation  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  depth'regard- 
less  of  inequalities  of  the  ground. 

Deep  or  Shallow  Cultivation  as  Conditions  Require. 

VERITY    PLOWS 

Embody  all  that  is  best  in  plow  construction,  being  the  result  of  over  fifty 
years'  experience  in  building  High  Grade  Plows.  The  Verity  Line  includes 
Walking  Plows,  Riding  Plows,  Engine  Gang  Plows,  Scufflers,:Land  Rollers, 
Packers,  Etc. 


MASSEY-HARRIS    DRAG 
HARROWS 

A  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes — You'll 
find  just  the  harrow  you  are  looking  for  and 
when  you  find  it  you'll  know  that  it  will 
do  your  harrowing  just  a  little  better  than 
any  other. 


Branches  at: 
IONTREAL  MONCTON  WINNIPEG 

REGINA  SASKATOON 

CALGARY  EDMONTON 

Agencies  Everywhere 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Same  High  Quality  at  a  Lower  Price 

Ford  Model  T  Touring  Car,  4  cylinders,  5  passengers,  completely  equipped  as  follows : 
Extension  Top ;  Speedometer ;  Automatic  Brass  Windshield;  Two  6-inch  Gas  Lamps ; 
Generator ;  Three  Oil  Lamps ;  Horn  and  Tools ;  Ford  Magneto  built  into  the  motor. 
This  splendid  car  for  $850,  f.o.b.  Walkerville. 

YOU  are  asked  to  buy  a   FORD   Model  T  not  because  it  is  a 
cheaper  car,  but  because  it  is  a  better  car. 
Better  because  it  has  the  lowest  purchase  price  and  running  cost 
per  mile  per  passenger  of  any  car  in  the  world. 
Better  because  of  Vanadium  Steel  Construction. 
Better  because  it  is  the  simplest  motor  car  in  design;  the  easiest 
and  most  reliable  in  control: 

Write  for  additional  reasons.      Send  for  the  booklet,  "Six  Talks  with 
the  Chauffeur  with  the  Double  Chin,"  and  other  Ford  Literature. 


Ford  Model  T  Touring  Car,  4  cylinders,  5  passengers. 

fully  equipped,  f.  o.  b.  'Walkerville 
Ford  Model  T  Torpedo,  4  cylinders.  2  passengers. 

fully  equipped   f.  o.  b.  Walkerville 
Ford  Model  T   Commercial  Roadster,    4    cylinders, 

3  passengers,  removable  rumble  seat,  fully  equipped. 

f.  o   b.  "Walkerville 

Ford   Model  T  Town  Car  (Laundaulet)    4  cylinders 

6  passengers,  fully  equipped,  f.  o  b-  "Walkerville      - 
Ford   Model  T  Delivery    Car,    capacity  750    pounds 

merchandise,  fully  equipped,  f.  o.  b.  Walkerville      - 


$  850 
$  775 

$  775 
$1100 
$  875 


of  Canada  Limited 
WALKERVILLE,   ONTARIO 


Say  you  saw  toe  ad.  In  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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NEPONSET 

Jr.!  ROOFINGS    J«. 


Costs  Less  Than  Best 
Shingles — Lasts  Longer — 
Adds  Fire  Protection 

These  are  the  three  BIG  reasons  that  have  led  thousands 
of  farmers  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  big  railway 
systems,  to  use 

NepqnseT 

PARQID  RDDFING 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  the  hardest  service  in  every 
climate  for  years.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
laid  NEP ONSET  Paroid  on  one  of  their  train  sheds  seven 
years  ago.  Last  summer  when  the  shed  was  torn  down  the 
NEPQNSET  Paroid  Roofing  was  found  to  be  in  so  good  con- 
dition that  it  was  cut  in  strips  and  used  to  re-roof  several 
suburban  stations.  Isn't  that  the  kind  of  a  roof  you  want 
for  your  farm  buildings? 

Send  for  Our  Free  Booklet  on  Roofing 


IMEPQNSET 
Proslate  Roofing 

makes  a  handsome  reddish  - 
brown  roof  for  houses 


It  is  filled  with  interesting  facts  about  roofing  that 
you  should  know.    A  postal  will  bring  it. 

F.  W.   BIRD  &  SON,  361   Lotteridge  Street,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Established  1795.    NEPonseT  Roofings  Are  Made  tn  Canada 
Winnipeg  Montreal  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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The  Peerless  Incubator  And  The 
Peerless  Wat  Have  Doubled  The 
Profits  Of  20,846  Poultrymen  Q 

ANY  farmer  can  raise  "poultry-for-profit"  on  the  same  plan  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  we  do  it  at  the  Poultry  Yard* 
of  Canada,  Limited,  and  make  just  as  big  a  success  as  we  have  made  of  this,  the  largest  and  most  profitable  poultry  farm 
in  the  Dominion.  You  can  do  it.  You  can  put  to  work  for  you  The  Peerless  Way  and  the  Peerless  Incubator  and  double 
or  treble  your  profits  right  from  your  first  month.  Over  20,846  Canadian  poultrymen  have  proven  this.  By  following  our  sys- 
tem, they  are  making  their  poultry  pay  them  greater  profits  than  they  ever  dreamed  were  in  the  business. 


quantities;  and,  by  no  means  least,  it  tells  you  exactly  bow  to  set  started 

in  this  field  of  prof- 

Send  For  This  Book— 
FREE  For  The  Coupon 


THE  book,  "When  Poultry  Pays,"  tells  what  hundreds  of  followers 
of  The  Peerless  Way  have  accomplished.  It  tells  why  the  price  of 
eggs  doubled  in  seven  years;  it  tells  about  a  market  that  exceeds 
the  supply  by  200% — a  market  you  can  help  supply  at  constantly  rising 
prices;  it  tells  about  a  plan  that  is  more  than  merely  a  system  of  poultry 
raising — a  plan  that  raises  poultry  at  •  presfit;  it  tells  about  co-operative 
marketing — how  the  highest  prices  are  secured  in  either  large  or  small 
i  lea 


its  that  lies  right 
at  your  door. 

Remember,  we  will 
not  send  you  this 
book  unless  you  ask 
for  it.  "When  Poul- 
try Pays,"  illustra- 
ted throughout,  has 
cost  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  produce 
and  you  will  have 
to  signify  by  asking 
that  you  are  inter- 
ested. Do  not  send 
for  it  with  the  idea 
that  it  offers  any 
"  get -rich -quick  " 
plan,  however ;  but 
if  you  have  just  a 
little  money,  a  fair 
amount  of  horse- 
sense  and  a  willing- 
ness to  follow  the 
advice  of  experts 
and  look  after  your 
business,  you  can 
double  your  profits 
from  the  start.  In- 
deed, if  you  will 
work  just  a  litUe 
harder,  you  can 
treble  them.  If 
you  want  the  book 


We  Will  Show  Too 
How  To  Raise  At  A 
Profit. 


Peerless  Way  will  pat  your  ant  step  on  th. 
tlcht  ro»d  to  success,  will  show  you  tht  in- 
cubator and  brooder  that  matte  tht  climatic 


furnish  you  with  plana,  blue  print*  aad  com- 
plete specifications  of  poultry  houaaa.  etc.i 


Peerless  Way,  mora  than  mt rely 


ayatem  for  railing  poultry,  will  ahew  you  <Uy  in  Pembroke  at  the  Poultry  Yard*  of 

r  to  raise  at  a  profit     Our  Poultry  Canada.  Limited. 
Board  aees  to  it  that  no  followers  of 

our   methods    ever    fail.     They    (tve     ad-  YOU      C&ll      LOairil     At 

vice,  counsel  and  detailed  Instruction*  In  every  *                     J*.          *«*«»s  a»      «.» 

£^£;   Home  Or  Come  To 
*         Pembroke— As  Tou 
Prefer. 

THE  Peerless  Way.  combined  with  tht 
free,  personal  advice  of  our  Poultry  Ad- 
visory Board,  will  make  poultry  raising; 
profitable  for  you.  If  you  will  take  the  Peer- 
less Incubator  and  Brooder  and  just  follow 
the  plain,  explicit  directions  of  The  Peerless 
Way,  step  by  step,  you  cannot  go  astray  Or 
If  you  prefer  it.  you  can  come  to  Pembroke 
and.  on  payment  of  a  small  tuition  fee.  take 
a  course  of  personal  instruction  at  the  Poultry 
Yards  of  Canada.  Limited.  But  don't  think 
you  have  to  do  that  to  make  •  surras,    for 


We  Will  Show  Tou 
How  To  Get  Better 
Prices. 

THIS  alone  b  •  valuable  part  of  tht  ser- 
vice Included  la  The  Peerless  Way.  We 
guarantee  to  find,  for  all  your  poultry 
products,  buyers  who  will  pay  you  the  highest 
spot-cash  prices  and  who  will  charge  you  no 
commission  for  the  service  either.  You  do 
not  need  to  be  dependent  upon  the  middle- 
man and  cold-storage  buyer  when  you  under- 
stand co-operative  marketing.  You  do  not 
need  to  give  away  part  of  your  profits:  the 
last  few  cents  on  every  deal  is  your  own  "vel- 
vet"— and  goes  into  your  own  bank-account. 

We  Will  Show  Tou 
The  Best  Way  to  Start 

«*TOUR  start  is  Important; 


handicap  yourself  in  the  beginning.     It 
may  take  yean  to  overcome  a  bad  start.  Tht 


Consult  Our  Poultry 
Advisory  Board. 

GET  a  Peerless  Incubator  and  follow  tht 
instructions  of  our  Poultry  Advisory 
Board  as  outlined  in  The  Peerless  Way. 
Or,  in  special  cases,  consult  them  by  mail 
free.'  You  can't  fail  to  increase  your  profits. 
If  you  are  interested  in  greater  profite  front 
poultry,   send   for  our  book — NOW. 


Use  the 


(he  irr  Mw.cturin,  Co.  Lm.  DCMDDr.l7C  ONTARIO 

CoilpqB  LLC        120  Pembroke  Rd.        I  LiUDIM/AvL   CANADA 


- 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Let  Us  Fi^ureYour  Profits 
From  Tractor  Farming 
With  The 


^J     J  TRACTOR         J 


°Of?r£  I  Hi 


*t>"£tv        farming  is  coming  with  a 

rush.      Farmers   want  to 

save  that   dollar  an    acre 
on  plowing.     They  want  to  lower  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction 10  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat.     They  want  to  make  big 
profits  plowing  and  doing  other  work  for  neighbors.     They  want  to 

plow  deep  and  prepare  a  good  seed  bed.  They  want  to  plow  early  and  conserve  moisture. 
They  want  to  get  their  crops  in  quick  to  fool  early  frosts.  Do  you  want  to  know  all  about 
these  astounding  truths? 

Business  Farmers-Investigate 


(EM 


There's  an  cv&f  for  you  whether  you  farm  160  acres  or  a  many  thousand  acre  ranch.  Our 
book  tells  about  them.  It  tells  about  the  wonderful  profits  crude  kerosene  is  earning  for 
farmers — how  the  o^&f  is  converting  this  safe,  plentiful  and  economical  fuel  into  tireless  power 
that  plows,  cultivates,  harrows,  seeds,  threshes,  fills  your  silo,  does  your  road  building  and 
hauling  at  tremendous  savings,  making  enormous  profits  possible. 

You  can  no  longer  stand  off,  with  horsepower,  the  tide  of  competition,  if  you  want  to  make 
more  than  a  living-.  You  must  feed  your  horses  the  most  expensive  kind  of '  fuel"  all  the  year 
around— you  find  the  ezggf  uses  the  cheapest  fuel— kerosene— and  you  feed  it  only  when  it  works. 

Facts  For  You  to  Read 

Read  in  our  book  what  your  brother  farmers  say:    Get  the  story  of  the  man 
who  made  $2,000  one  season  plowing  for  his  neighbors  after  his  own  plowing;  was 
done.    Another  man  will  tell  you  he  plowed  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  an  acre.    But 
get  "Toiling  and  Tilling  the  Soil"  and  figure  out  what  it  would  cost  you. 
Write  for  it  now.    It  is  the  greatest  tractor  book  we  have  ever  seen.    It 
costs  you  nothing  except  a  postal  and  a  moment's  time.    Address 


M.  RUMELY  COMPANY 

«i  Rose  Street,  Reg  in  a,  Saskatchewan. 


<JD 


^T^s. 


Send 
Your 
Name 
on  a  Pos- 
tal for 
Book 


Read  letters  like  this: 

O.  P.  Hohman  of 
McLean  County,  N.  Dak., 
writes—    "The  ot&f   certain- 
ly is  the  only  engine  for  me. 
I  have  put  in  Detterthan  800  acres, 
besides  breaking  275  acies.     I  can 
recommend  your  engine  to  anybody. 
It  does  exactly  what  you  claim  for  it, 
and  has  more  power  than  you  claim  for 
it."    Mail  postal  for  book  today. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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EL  SMfl  JjJui  CROP 
IS  IL  WilRNING 


A  small  crop  is  proof  that  your  land  is  run  down— it  is  a  warning 
to  fertilize  promptly. 

Manure  is  the  ideal  fertilizer  because  it  contains  the  very  elements 
that  crops  have  ext: acted  from  the  soil.  To  get  100  per  cent  value 
from  the  manure  you  spread,  you  must  use  a  good  manure  spreader. 
The  pitchfork  method  is  wasteful,  entails  hard,  disagreeable  work, 
and  takes  too  much  time. 

When  buying  a  spreader,  be  sure  you  get  one  that  will  last.  You 
can  make  sure  of  the  quality,  efficiency  and  durability,  by  investing 
in  one  of  the 

IHC  Spreaders 

Corn  King  Cloverleaf 

These  spreaders  are  used  on  thousands  of  farms.  Their  strength, 
simplicity,  and  durability  are  matters  of  record.  Why  not  look  into 
the  matter? 

When  investigating,  remember  that  the  power  transmitting  mech- 
anism used  on  I  H  C  machines  is  the  most  durable  used  on  any  line 
of  spreaders.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  beater  gears  are  held 
in  a  single  casting  which  prevents  them  from  springing  out  of  align- 
ment and  cutting  the  teeth.  The  teeth  are  long  and  chisel-pointed  to 
insure  positive  pulverizing  of  all  manure.  There  is  no  wedging  of 
manure  against  the  beater  bars.  The  teeth  do  not  rim  the  bars. 
The  beater  is  large  enough  in  diameter  so  that 
it  does  not  wind.  You  will  find  many 
other  striking  advantages  which  will 
convince  you  of  I  H  C  superiority. 
Why  not  see  the  IHC  local  agent  at  once? 
IHC  spreaders  are  made  in  different 
styles,  in  many  sizes  for  every  need.  If 
you  prefer,  write  nearest  branch  house 
for  catalogues  and  full  information. 

CANADIAN  BRANCHES     International  Harvester  Com- 
pany   of  America    at   Brandon,    Calgary,    Edmonton, 
Hamilton.      Lethbridge,     London,    Montreal,    North 
Battleford,  Ottawa,   Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.    John, 
Weyburn,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton. 

International  Harvester  Company 
of  America 

Chicago 


(Incorporated) 


USA 


I  H  C 
Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is 
a  clearing  house 
for  agricultural 
.data,  It  aims  to 
learn  the  best 
ways  of  doing 
things  on  the 
farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  expe- 
rience may  help 
others,  Send 
jour  problems  to 
the  IHC  Serv- 
ice Bureau. 


Reading  advertisments  is  profitabale  to  you. 
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Send  for 
this  book 


It  tells  you  how 
to  build  your  barn 


YOU  know  the  kind  of  barn  you  need  and 
how  much  you  are  willing  to  spend  on 
it.  We  have  published  a  book  that  will  enable  you  to  build 
your  barn,  fitting  it  with  all  modern  conveniences  and  new  equip- 
ment and  yet  bring  the  cost  within  your  limit. 

This  book  contains  numerous  complete  plans  and  specifications  by  "which  the 
barn  framer  may  figure  his  materials  and  complete  the  work  at  once.  It  also  con- 
tains many  suggestive  new  ideas  which  if  carried  out  in  your  present  barn  will  add 
to  its  convenience  and  make  it  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  every  detail.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy  of 

"How  to  Build  a  Barn" 


The  next  barn  you  build  should  be  planned  to  meet  your  re- 
quire i-ents  for  years  to  come.  Even  though  you  do  not  intend 
building,  this  book  is  valuable  to  you  for  the  suggestions  it 
offers,  enabling  you  to  have  an  up-to  date  arrangement  of 
your  present  barn  as  regards  floor  space,  partitions,  fittings, 
roof,  siding,  ventilators,  etc.  The  plans  shown  in  the  book 
will  not  only  provide  you  with  a  barn  giving  the  greatest  pos- 
sible space,  but  also  will  guide  you  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  and  durable  materials.  It  is  worth  money  to  you  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  book.  //  may  put  hundreds  of  dollars  in  your 
pocket  For  instance,  it  explains  the  superiority  of  GALT 
STEEL  SHINGLES  AND  SIDING  and  gives  you  definite 
reasons  why  they  are  the  best  for  use  in  your  barn.  You 
know  how  wooden  shingles  become  leaky,  invite  fire,  corrode 
with  moss  and  require  extra  heavy  bracing  on  account  of 
their  weight. 

Gait  Shingles  ire  absolutely  weather-proof,  lightning-proof 
and  fireproof.  They  protect  your  buildings  from  lightning, 
which  each  year  becomes  a  greater  danger,  owing  to  lack 
of  timber.    They  provide  the  lightest,  strongest,  most  dur- 


able and  economical  roof  you  can  buy.  They  save  you 
money  every  year.  They  have  numerous  patented  features 
which  you  should  look  carefully  into.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  Gait  Steel  Siding. 

THIS  50c  BOOK  FREE 
This  book  is  not  the  product  of  one  man,  but  of  the  combin- 
ed experience  of  some  of  the  best  barn  builders  in  Canada 
assisted  by  Architects,  Engineers  and    General  Con- 
tractors, and  the  work  is  further  advanced  in  value  by 
consulting  authorities  on  sanitation,  ventdating  and 
drainage,  lightning  and    lightning  protection,  in- 
terior barn  fittings,  arrangements,  etc.     It  is  hard 
to  estimate  its  value  to  the  farmer  as  a  work  of 
present  and  future  reference,  in  connection  with 
his  barn,  but  in  order  that  he  may  appreciate 
its  value  and  retain  it,  we  may  say  that  dup- 
licate copies  will  cost  him  50c.  each,  ui.less 
these  are  for  a  friend  who  is  also  interested     * 
in  barn  construction.  / 

Book  on 


THE     GALT    ART    METAL     CO.,    Limited 


152  Stone  Road 


Gait,  Ont. 


BRANCHES :— General  Contractors  Supply  Co  ,  Halifax.  N.S.;  Estey  &  Co.,  St.  John,  N.B.:    R.  Chestnut  & 
Sons,  Fredericton.  N.B.;    J.  L.  Lachance.  Ltd..  253  St.  Paul  St.,  Quebec.   Que.:  Wm.  Gray  Sons-Carnpbell 
Ltd..  583  St.  Paul  St..  Montreal.  Que.;  Montague  Sash  &  Door  Factory,  Montaeue.  P.E.I. ;  Fife  Hardware  Co. 
Fort  William,  Ont.:  Gait  Art  Metal  Co.  Ltd..  839  Henry  Ave..  Winnipeg.  Man..:  Gorman,  Clancey  &  Grind- 
ley  Ltd.,  Calgary,  Alta.;  Gorman,  Clancey  &  Grindley.  Ltd.,  Edmonton,  Aha.;  D.R.  Morrison.  714  Richard 
Street,  Vancouver.  B.C. 
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"GOOD 

CIRCULAR 


CHEER" 


SAVES 
MONEY 


INSURES 
HEALTH 


The  Usual  Furnace  Heat 
is  [Dry   and    Unhealthful 

The  "Good  Cheer"  Furnace  creates  a  warm,  balmy  atmos- 
phere, much  the  same  as  experienced  on  a  bright  spring  day. 
This  is  caused  by  the  extra  capacity  Circular  Waterpan,  which 
gives  to  the  heated  air  the  humidity  absolutely  essential  to 
healthy,  human  and  plant  life,  and  keeps  the  woodwork,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  from  becoming  dried  out  and  cracked. 

The  "Good  Cheer"  Furnace  will  cut  down  your  coal  bill, 
which,  of  course,  means  a  big  saving.  It  also  insures  you 
against  colds  so  prevalent  where  the  hot,  dry,'  small-waterpan 
furnace  air  is  breathed  continually. 

Write  for  Catalogue  S.  with  Prices 

THE  JAMES  STEWART  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


WOODSTOCK, 


ONTARIO. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  Id  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Bu  the  Year 


The  first  price  of  a  cream  separator  is  no  basis 

for  figuring  its  cost.     Suppose  you  paid  $2  for  a  pair 

of  shoes  which,  with  $1.00  worth  of  repairs,  lasted 

12  months,  making  an  average  monthly  cost  of  25 

cents.     At  another  time,  you  paid  $3  at  the  start, 

only  50  cents  for  repairs,  and  the  shoes  lasted 

24  months— an  average  cost  of  less    than   15 

cents  per  month.     Which  was  the  better  buy  ? 

The  same  principle    holds   good   in 

cream  separator  buying.     You    may  pay  a  low  price 

at  the  start — but  such  a  separator  will  need  frequent 

repairing— and  won't  last.     The  cost  per  year  will  be 

double  that  of  a  good  separator. 

I  H  C  Cream  Harvesters 

Dairymaid  and  Bluebell 

are    famous    for    their    durability. 
They   skim  close   and  run   easy  for 
years.      They  are   built  for   long, 
hard,  steady  service.     Here  are 
some  of  their  advantages: 
Milk  and  dust-proof  gears  which  are  easily  ac 
cessible — a  feature    found    on   no  other 
separators;  a  patented  dirt-arrester  which 
removes  the  finest  particles  of  dirt  before  the  milk  is 
separated;   frame  entirely  protected  from   wear  by 
phosphor  bronze  bushings;  large  shafts,  bushings,  and 
bearings. 

I  H  C  Cream  Harvesters  are  made  in  two  styles— Dairy- 
maid,   chain   drive,  and  Bluebell,  gear  drive— each  in 
four  sizes.     Let  the  I  H  C  local  agent  tell  you  all   the 
facts,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  nearest  branch  house  for 
catalogues  and  any  special  information  you  desire. 

CANADIAN  BRANCHES— International  Harvester  Company  of  America  at 
Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal, 
North  Battleford,  Ottawa,  Regina.  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Weyburn, 
Winnipeg,  Yorkton. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


IHC 

Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a 
clearing:  house  for 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doing:  thing's  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problems  to  the 
IHC  Service  Bu- 
reau. 


What  is   Killing  Your  Lawn  ? 

Dandelion,  Buck  Plantain  and  Crab  Grass  secure  such  a  hold  on  many  lawns 

that  the  grass  is  completely  smothered  out. 

The  Clipper  Lawn  Mower  is  the  only  mower   that  will  cut   and  drive   these 

weeds  from  your  lawn  and  it  will  do  it  in  one  season. 

Old  style  mowers  catch  the  top  of  the  grass,  jerking  it,  breaking  the  feeders 

at    the    roots    and    killing    it.     The  Clipper  Mower  does  not  touch  the  grass 

until  it  cuts  it.     In  this  way  the  feeders  of  the  roots  are  not  broken  and  the  grass  becomes  thick, 

producing  a  beautiful  lawn.      WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Company 

Dixon  -  Illinois 


it  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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This  is  the  make  of  instrument  that 
is  on  the  wall  of  nine  out  of  every 
ten  telephone  users  in  Canada. 


Send  For  La  D  La  L" 
Our  Book  A  E\Lm£m 

How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines"  is  an  illustrated,  cloth- 
bound  book  of  one  hundred  nages.  lull  of  a  carefully  indexed  mass 
of  information  on  rural  telenhnnes  This  book  tells  you  absolutely 
everything  in  detail  No  other  book  in  existence  deals  so  thoroughly 
with  the  subject  from  your  stindnoint  While  this  book  has  been 
costly  to  prodice  and  we  really  ought  to  charge  for 
send  it  free  to  anyone  who.  by  sending  I 
he  is  really  interested. 


This  Plant  In  Montreal 
Stands  Back  Of  Every 
Northern  Rural 'Phone 

THIS  is  the  immense  Canadian  factory  where  Northern 
Electric  Rural  Telephones  are  made— in  fact,  where 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  telephones  used  in  Canada 
come  from.  Our  big  organization,  with  its  branches 
extending  straight  across  Canada,  is  ready  to  help  you  in 
every  detail  of  the  formation  and  construction  of  a  rural 
telephone  line  in  your  own  community.  Not  only  will 
we  help  you  with  your  company-organization,  line-con- 
struction, instrument-installation,  etc.,  but  our  men  are 
ready  to  give  you  much  personal  help  out  of  their  own 
telephone  experience.  With  the  help  we  offer,  you  can 
easily  interest  your  friends  and  neighbors  and  operate 
your  own  self-maintaining  telephone  system. 

You  And  Your  Neigh-    Let  Us  Show  You  Just 
bors  Can  Form  Your  Own 
Telephone  Company 

after    you    have   read   our   book,    "How 


How  You  Can  Do  It 


The 

Northern 
Electric  and 
Manufacturing 
Company 

Limited.  540 
Gentler 

Please  send  me  FREE,  one  copy  of 
your  100-page  bound  and  illustrated  bonk 
on  "  How  To  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines  "  231 

Na 

Post  Offic«... 

Province 


To  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines."  Every 
farmer  in  your  district  can  have  just  as 
perfect  telephone  connection  as  if  living 
in  the  city.  With  the  management 
entirely  in  your  own  hands,  you  and  youi 
friends  can  regulate  the  cost  of  operating 
the  line.  Send  us  the  coupon  to-dav  and 
let  us  send  you  the  book  by  return  of  mail 
with  our  compliments. 


and  give  you  all  the  detailed  information 
you  need.  When  you  have  read  "  How 
To  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines,"  you 
will  have  at  your  finger  ends  a  mass  of 
information  that  will  enable  you  to  give 
your  friends,  positive,  definite  facts,  and 
make  everyone  around  you  anxious  to 
help.  All  it  needs  to  get  a  telephone 
system  going  is  for  some  one  progressive 
man  to  start  the  movement.  You  be 
that  man.     Send  us  the  coupon 


i.   .and MANUFACTURING  CO.um.tid 

Manufacturer  and  supplier  of  all  apparatus  and  equipment  need  in 
the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  Telephone,  Fire 
Alarm  and  Electric  Railway  Plant*.     Address  oar  nearest  house 

^  Montreal    Toronto    Winnipeg    Regina   Calgary  Vancouver 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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How  about  your  entry? 


T^ULL  details  of  the  1912 
-*■  prize  contest  for  Cana- 
dian farmers  were  given 
in  the  March  number  of 
"  Farm  Improvements,"  the 
quarterly  magazine  that  we 
send  free  to  all  farmers  in- 
terested in  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury farming  methods, 

If  your  name  is  not  on 
our  list,  write  at  once,  and 
we  will  send  you  complete 
information  about  the  1912 
prize  contest. 

One  hundred  and  eight  cash 
prizes  are  offered. 

(Twelve  in  each  province). 

In  this  contest,  as  in  the 
one  held  last  year,  there  is 
no  entry  fee,  nor  are  you 
required  to  buy  any  speci- 
fied quantity  of  cement  to 
be  eligible.  Every  farmer 
in  Canada  is  invited  to 
enter.  Full  particulars  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 


The  above  illustration  shows  the  vestibule  built  by 
Herbert  Bowles  of  Randolph,  Ontario,  who  won  a 
cash  prize  of  $100  in  the  1911  Prize  Contest.  It 
is  a  good  example  of  the  artistic  effects  that  can 
be  obtained  by  proper  combination  of  solid  concrete 
with  concrete  bricks.  The  book,  offered  free  on  this 
page,  tells  how  to  use  concrete  to  the  best  advantage. 


Have  you  received  your  copy  of  the  book 

"WHAT  THE  FARMER  CAN    DO  WITH  CONCRETE" 

If  not,  you  should  write  for  it  at  once.     It  is  free  to  every  farmer. 


Canada  Cement  Company,  Limited 

National  Bank  Building,  Montreal 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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What  Are  You  Growing — 
Bugs  or  Fruit? 

You  can't  grow  bugs  and  apples  on  the  same  apple  tree.  You  can't 
grow  bugs  and  potatoes  on  the  same  potato  vine.  It  rests  with  you, 
as  to  whether  you  or  the  bugs  get  the  crops. 

"Vanco"  Arsenate  of  Lead 

IS  THE  WATCH-DOG  OF  YOUR  ORCHARD  AND 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

"Vanco"  Arsenate  of  Lead  says  to  Bugs  "keep  out."  And  if  they  don't  keep  out,  it  kills  them. 
"Vanco"  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  death  to  Codling  Moth,  Potato  Bug,  Cabbage  Worm,  Asparagus 
Beetle,  Canker  Worm  and  every  other  pest  that  destroys  trees,  vines  and  plants. 
"Vanco"  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  a  definite  chemical  compound  of  guaranteed  strength.  Being 
made  in  paste  form,  it  is  safe  to  handle.  It  does  not  settle  in  the  spray  tank  as  does  Paris 
Green — and  will  stand  two  or  three  rains.  It  does  not  burn  the  leaves,  no  matter  in  what 
pioportion  it  may  be  used.  It's  made  right  here  in  Toronto — there  is  no  duty  to  pay  on  it— 
and  being  the  product  of  a  reliable  Canadian  house,  the  guaranteed  chemical  analysis  means 
satisfaction  to  you. 

"Vanco"  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 

MEANS  CLEAN  TREES  AND  SOUND  FRUIT 

Kill  off  scale  before  it  kills  the  tender  buds.  Spray  the  trees  with  "Vanco"  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution  before  the  leaf  buds  burst — before  the  blossoms  come  out — and  perhaps  a  third 
time  when  most  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  Then  you  will  have  clean  trees  and  sound  fruit. 
"Vanco"  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  is  a  true  chemical  solution  of  uniform  strength  and 
efficiency— with  the  specific  gravity  stencilled   on  every  barrel. 

It  saves  the  trouble  of  home-boiling — gives  you  a  spray  that  you  can  depend  on  to  do  the 
work.  Ready  for  use  after  mixing  with  water — has  no  sediment — and  does  not  clog  the 
nozzle. 

FERTILIZERS— we  are  the  only  house  in  Canada  selling  straight  Fertilizing  Chemicals- 
Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Acid  Phosnhate. 

SAVE  FREIGHT — by  buying  Fertilizers  and  Spray  Chemicals  together  and  have  all  come 
in  one  shipment. 


WRITE    FOR   THE 

free  on  request. 


•VANCO"  BOOK— it  tells  how  to  make  Sprays  and   Fertilizers 


Chemical  Laboratories,  Limited 

148-158  VAN  HORNE  STREET,  -  TORONTO 


^2-^(1  <SLfii^' 
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General  Roofing 

The  world's  largest  manu- 


SMetaHfereS  abetter  Roofing  forfeMom 

A  MODERN,  easy-to-lay  Ready  Roofing  made  of  the 
highest  grade  materials  especially  to  withstand  the 

severest  Canadian  weather — known  as  "the  best"  the  world  over. 


Certain-teed  .Rftnfmg 

Quality  Certified— Durability  Guaranteed 


— is  the  logical  roofing  of  the  future — it  is  adapted  for  covering  Residences,  Bungalows, 
Barns,  Garages,  Factories,  Warehouses,  and  all  classes  of  Farm  Buildings. 

On  each  roll  or  bundle  of  shingles,'1' we  paste  a  Certain-teed  label  for  your  protection 
— look  for  it,  it  authorizes  the  merchant  to  furnish  the  manufacturer's  15-year  guar* 
antee.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  you  should  use  Certain-teed  Roofing 
in  preference  to  the  old  style  wood  shingles  or  metal.  Wood  shingles  are  not  always 
waterproof — they  are  never  weatherproof — they  will  rot  and  soon  wear  out.  Tin 
and  metal  are  more  expensive  roofing  materials — they  soon  rust  and  disintegrate — and 
require  constant  expense  for  painting  and  repairing.  Certain-teed  Roofing  is 
guaranteed — will  last  longer — costs  less  money — is  easy  to  apply. 

Certain-teed  Roofing  is  sold  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  Canada 
by  local  dealers  and  is  distributed  by  wholesale  jobbers  in  Halifax,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,   Calgary,  Van- 
couver and  Victoria. 


Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Certain-teed  Roofing — insist 
on  the  Certain- teed  label  on  each  roll  or  bundle.  He 
will  quote  you  such  low  prices  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
use  any  other  roofing. 

At  least  investigate — use  this  coupon  today — learn  the 
truth  about  roofing  materials — get  our  valuable  book — 
"How  to  build  for  LESS  money"— free. 

GENERAL  ROOFING  MFG.  COMPANY 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Witfiout  obligation  on  my 

part,  please  send  me  your  book    " 

''How  to  Build  for  LESS  Money"— 

and  I  will  read  it.  This  book  to  be  absolutely  free. 


Nam* 


City. 


Province , 


When   writing   advertisers   kindly     mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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BRANTFORD   GASOLINE   ENGINES 

VA  to  50  H.P. 

STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  AND  TRACTION 


Have  many  points  of  superi- 
ority wh:ch  are  fully  explain- 
ed in  our  catalogue. 


We  manufacture  the  most 
complete  line  of  Gasoline 
Engines    in    Canada. 


Our  Hopper  Cooled  Design. 


Brantford  Windmills,  Grain  Grinders, 
Steel  Pole  and  Wood  Saws,  Pumps, 
Water  Boxes,  etc. 


If  interested, 
write  for  spe- 
cial catalogue 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Limited 

Brantford,  Winnipeg,  Calgary. 


Say   you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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«T  HARTPARR  01LTRACT0R? 


These  Owners  Certainly  Think  So! 

And  their  reports  of  every-day  field  tests  form  the  surest  buyers'  guide  you 
can  get.  Thousand  of  such  letters  reach  us  yearly.  Maybe  we  can 
name  someone  nearby,  and  you  can  talk  it  over  with  him.  Ask  us. 
Anyway — write  these  signers  after  you 

READ    THEIR    LETTERS 


A  Biff  Piece  of  Work. 

I  have  operated  two  Hart-Parr  tractors  since 
the  spring  of  1910.  I  began  breaking  in  May 
of  1910  and  broke  twelve  hundred  acres,  seeded 
three  hundred,  disced  and  dragged  3,500. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  I  purchased  one  of  the 
30  h.p.  three-wheeled  engines  and  during  the 
season  seeded  1,600  acres,  packed  and  harrow- 
ed one  thousand  acres,  disced  and  dragged 
7,000  acres,  harvested  1,000  acres,  threshed 
twenty-five  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  oats 
and  flax  and  hauled  20,000  bushels  of  grain 
from  1%  to  3  miles  to  elevator.  I  consider 
the  Hart-Parr  tractors  the  best  all  around 
tractor  on   the  market. 

O.  G.  ALDERSON,  Kindersley,  Sask. 

Earned  Over  $8,000. 
I  have  been  using  the  Hart-Parr  engine  for 
the  last  two  years  and  am  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  it.  During  the  1911  season  I  plowed 
700  acres,  earning  $2,800,  and  threshed  69,400 
bushels  of  wheat  for  $5,645.80.  From  Oct.  6th 
to  Nov.  8th  I  accomplished  32  days  of  work, 
not  losing  one  hour  during  the  whole  time. 
My  engine  has  always  been  quite  satisfactory 
to    me. 

CHARLES   LEMOINE,   Gravelbourg,   Sask. 

Satisfaction  All  Around. 

In  plowing  stubble,  we  used  eight  16  inch 
plows  and  for  one  hundred  acres  we  drew  a 


22  wheel  packer  behind  plows  at  a  depth  of 
3  inches.  For  spring  seeding  the  engine  gave 
good  satisfaction.  We  found  it  fine  for  thresh- 
ing and  used  kerosene  successfully  all  the 
time.  We  could  burn  kerosene  successfully  at 
any  kind  of  light  work.  For  farm  work  and 
an  all  around  engine  I  don't  think  the  Hart- 
Parr  engine  can   be  beaten." 

W.   H.   TILNEY,    Sintaluta,   Sask. 
Half  Buried  in  Mud. 

I  broke  about  three  hundred  acres  of  the 
worst  scrub  land  you  could  imagine.  People 
told  me  I  would  ruin  my  engine,  but  1  did 
not.  I  came  out  without  a  break  more  than  a 
few  bolts.  I  have  had  it  half  out  of  sight  in 
mud  but  it  always  came  out  if  it  got  footing. 
And  it  was  the  best  threshing  power  I  ever 
used. 

LEWIS  E.  SCOW,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man. 

Son   Ban   His   Tractor. 

My  son  (aged  17)  ran  the  engine  all  the 
time  during  threshing,  while  I  ran  the  sep- 
arator, an  Avery  Yellow  Fellow  32-54  with 
blower,  high  bagger,  and  Carr  Brown  Wing 
Feeders.  We  found  the  engine  ran  it  very 
evenly  and  had  lots  of  spare  power.  We 
threshed  some  days  when  it  registered  20  be- 
low zero.  I  don't  think  your  engine  can  be 
beaten  for  strength  and  durability,  and  if  I 
bought  another  it  would  be  a  Hart-Part. 

F.  A.  SNOOK,  CUPAR,  Sask. 


It's  The  Actual  FIELD  TESTS  That  Tell  The  Tale 

They  prove  absolutely  that  the  Hart-Parr  does  more  downright  hard  work — in  toughest  turf 
or  soil — than  any  other  build.  And  it  loses  less  time  from  breakage  because  correctly  con- 
structed—and because  expert  and  repair  service  is  available  in  twenty  great  farming  centers 
of  the  Northwest.  Uses  only 
cheapest  KEROSENE.  30,  40, 
60  and  80  B.H.P.  Our  new 
1912  catalog  is  ready.  Shall 
we  send  it? 


HART-PARR  CO. 

42  Main  Street 

Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Regina  &  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

THE  CHAPIN  CO. 

Calgary 

Agents  for  Alberta 


/  / 
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WHICH  OF  THESE    f| 

m  Corn  and  Root  / 
I  Cll!?IVO*oi*     • 

YOU  get  more  than  paid,  if  you  use  your  Cultivator 
steadily  to  mulch  root  crops,  beans,  and  corn,  from 
the  very  beginning.    You  need  one  of  these 
implements  for  corn  especially.     The  high 
axle  construction  allows  continued  cultiva- 
tion until  very  late.    Guard  plates  are  pro- 
vided so  cultivation  may  begin  the  moment 
shoots  appear  above  the  ground,  and  nar- 
row, medium  and  wide  points  meet  every 
condition    you    need    a    Cultivator    for. 
Remember   you   cut   down  hoeing,   and 
save  time  with  a  Corn  Cultivator. 

COCKSHUTT  SPRING-TOOTH 
CULTIVATOR 

This  is  a  prime  favorite  for  cultivating  root  crops,  especially  those 
planted  in  narrow  rows,  as  it  can  be  narrowed  down  to  cultivate 
not  more  than  28  inches  wide.  Practically  an  all  steel  implement, 
so  one  that  will  last  a  lifetime.  Note  the  high  axle  and  low  steel 
wheels.  These  wheels  are  exceedingly  strong  and  have  dust-proof 
bearings,  the  boxings  of  which  are  removable.  Spring  teeth  are 
made  of  best  quality  steel  and  cultivate  every  particle  of  ground, 
even  the  wheel  tracks,  for  see  how  a  tooth  is  placed  directly  be- 
hind  each  wheel.     Both  narrow   points  for  mulching,   and  wide 

points  for  thistle  cutting  are  supplied.  Narrow  points  are  reversible;  that  means 
double  wear.  The  New  Spring  Tooth  mulches.  It  kills  weeds.  It  cuts  thistles.  It 
is  strongly  built  and  is  easy  to  operate. 

FROST  &  WOOD  "  NEW  AMERICAN  "  CULTIVATOR 

Here's  an  implement  with  a  fine  record  as  a  Corn  and  Root  Cultivator.  Can  be 
used  as  a  Field  Cultivator  by  the  addition  of  a  centre  section,  easily  bolted 
into  place.  As  a  Corn  Cultivator  it  has  two  sec- 
tions, each  independent  of  the  other.  See  the 
stirrups  for  operator's  feet — and  the  way  each 
section  can  be  adjusted  by  him  when  cultivat- 
ing uneven  rows.  Axles  are  also  adjustable — 
can  be  regulated  to  work  in  any  width  of  rows. 

The  New  American  is  well  made  throughout  and 
particularly  easy  to  handle.  Is  equipped  with  corn 
shields  and  narrow,  medium  or  wide  teeth,  so  all 
kinds    of    cultivation    can    be    accomplished.  Bean 

Harvester  attachment  supplied  at  a  small  extra  cost. 
LET  US  SEND  YOU  A  CATALOGUE  WITH  MORE 
INFORMATION  ON  THESE  IMPLEMENTS.  A 
POST    CARD    WILL   BRING   IT. 

Sold  in  Western  Ontario  and  Western  Canada  by 


COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.,  Limited,  BRANTF0RD  &  WINNIPEG 

In  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Maritime  Provinces 

The  FROST  &  WOOD  CO.,  Limited,  Smith's  Falls,  Montreal  &  St.  John 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Argument  in  Favor  of 
the  Hot  Water  Boiler 


u 


Sovereign" 

Hot  Water 
Boiler 


The  furnace 
that  makes 
home  more 
comfortable 
and  coal  bills 
smaller. 


BEFORE  the  hot  water  heating  system  had 
reached  the  perfection  now  available  in  the 
"Sovereign"  boiler,  the  hot  air  system  was 
widely  used.  As  a  heating  system  it  suffers  from 
serious  limitations.  The  improvements  in  the 
"Sovereign"  have  reduced  coal  consumption  to  a 
point  where  there  is  no  advantage  in  using  a  hot 
air  furnace,  even  on  the  score  of  economy  in  coal. 
The  unsanitary  conditions  created  indoors  by 
hot  air  heating  were  fully  dealt  with  in  an  article 
on  the  subject  of  "Heating"  which  appeared  in 
the  Toronto  "  Star"  of  May  4th,  1910.  After  dis- 
posing of  the  coal  stove,  from  which  gas  con- 
tinually escapes,  the  "Star"  writer  goes  on  to  say: — 

"The  next  worst  form  of  heating  is  hot  air.  The 
intake  pipe  is  too  small,  and  the  heated  surface  over 
which  the  cold  air  passes  is  too  limited;  consequently 
the  incoming  air  must  travel  very  quickly,  in  order 
to  get  sufficient  into  the  building;  therefore,  the  heat- 
ing surface  must  be  too  hot,  hence  the  air  is  not  warm- 
ed; it  is  burnt.  Theoretically,  you  would  say  the  in 
take  should  open  out  of  doors  and  thus  bring  in  pure 
air.  Such  a  plan  does  not  work  satisfactorily.  If  the 
wind  be  blowing  against  that  side  of  the  house,  too 
much  cold  air  is  forced  in,  and  the  house  is  made  too 
cold;  if  the  wind  be  against  the  opposite  side,  enough 
air  does  not  enter,  and  the  rooms  on  the  windward  side 
cannot  be  heated,  if  it  be  calm,  air  is  continually  en- 
tering and  none  going  out,  hence  the  house  would  soon 
become  packed  full  of  air,  and  circulation  would  cease 
and  the  rooms  become  cold.  Hence  we  sacrifice  ven- 
tilation for  the  sake  of  heating,  and  place  the  intake 
within  the  house,  generally  in  the  hall,  where  there 
is  most  dust  and  dirt;  sometimes  in  the  porch;  except, 
of  course,  in  large  buildings,  where  a  fan  is  used.  Thus 
the  hot  air  system  merely  causes  the  air  within  the 
house  to  circulate;  no  fresh  air  comes  in,  except  such 
as  enters  by  chance  through  doors  and  windows;  at 
night  these  are  closed,  and  the  same  scorched,  dust- 
laden,  foul  air  passes  into  the  furnace,  up  to  our  bed- 
rooms, into  our  lungs,  out  again,  down  to  the  intake, 
and  through  the  furnace  once  more.  Each  circuit  it 
becomes  more  foul  and  contains  less  oxygen." 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  our  booklet ',  "  The 
Dictionary  of  Heating"  Write  for  it.  A  glance 
through    its  pages  is    an  education    in    heating. 


Write  For  Booklet     Dictionary  of  Heating" 

Taylor -Forbes    Company,    Limited 


POSTPAID    TO 
ANY  ADDRFSS 


Guelph,  Canada 


"Here  is  my  question: — A  $100 
roof  gives  a  $500  building  several 
years  of  service.  $125  Pedlar  roof  gives 
the  same  building  100  years  of  service,  because 
it  is  a  100-year  roof.  Is  the  extra  $25  wisely 
spent." 

1  ***  Have  Learned  How  to  Make  You  a 

*  Roof  That  Will  Last  One  Hundred  Year./' 

"I  have  been  a  good-roof  missionary  all  my  life.  I 
invented  Oshawa  Metal  Shingle  for  lightning  protection. 
1  made  little  improvements  in  it  and  got  my  design 
perfect  after  50  years.  My  roof  was  rain,  wind,  snow,  ice, 
fire,  lightning  and  sun  proof.  1  still  needed  one  thing 
—the  longest  lasting  metal— non-rusting.  At  one  step, 
when  1  found  this  metal,  I  achieved  a  roof  to  last  you 
a  whole    century." 

"  There  is  No  Building  Made  Right,  If  the 
Roof  is  Not  Perfect.'' 

"Guard   a  building  on  top,   and  you  guard  the  whole 
building.     The  weather  beats  fiercest  on  top.     I  tell  you, 
no   building  ever  made  is  better  than  its   roof.     I  want 
to  see  you  build  a  good  roof.     Skimp  the  waUs,  if  you 
skimp    anything.      See    your    roof    is    right.      Your    roof 
trebles    building   service. 
"Why    in   50  years,   a  little  thousand-dollar  barn  pro- 
tects     $75,000   worth    of   hard-harvested   product. 
3     A   poor  roof  can  easily  rot,  and  waste,   and  lose 
for  you  twenty   times    its  cost— twenty  times  the 
cost  of  a  Pedlar  Oshawa   Shingle  roof.    With  most  roofs 
lightning     may  bum  |  all— with  my    roof    you     can  ask 
lightning  to  try  its  worst  on  your  barn." 

"1   Made   a   Roof   that   Answers   All  These 
Demands  at  Once." 

"My  roof  has  'give'  in  it.  It  can  expand  in  the  sun. 
It  can  shrink  in  winter  cold.  It  does  this  without  draw- 
ing the  nails  that  hold  it.  It  is  ice  proof.  Frozen 
snow  cannot  gouge  it  open.  It  is  clean.  Dirt  cannot 
rest  on  it.  Roof  water  gathered  from  it  is  pure.  My 
i-oof  covers  its  nails.  They  cannot  loosen  or  rust.  My 
roof  is  not  too  heavy   or  too  light— is  ventilated. 

"As  a  result,  wind  or  storms  cannot  lift  it  bodily,  like 
a  shingle  roof.  It  is  spark  proof  and  fire  proof.  It  is 
lightning  proof.  It  still  protects  a  building  if  the 
frame  sags.  A  man  can  lay  it  without  special  tools. 
He  can  only  lay  it  right,  the  right  way.  Every  protec- 
tion, besides  the  protection  against  rust,  comes  with  my 
roof.     You  lay  my  roof  on  ordinary  framing." 

3  '  wur    Do  You    Get    Such    a   Good 
Roof  from  Me  ALONE?" 

"You  can't  get  a  roof  deal  like  mine  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  This  is  because  other  metal  shingles  haven't 
my  design  or  metal.  Other  metal  shingles  haven't  my 
years  of  pioneer  knowledge  to  back  them.  They  haven't 
my  ground-floor  patents— my  skill— my  earnest  and  hard 
work  of  years  on  the  one  problem— a  perfect  metal  roof. 
I  only  can  make  you  a  roof  with  the  right  metal  in  it  to 
back  the  wear,  because  my  shingle  metal  is  the  only  one 
that  makes   the   deal   honestly   possible." 


"Can  You  Lay  It,  and  Lay  It  Right?     Yes  I" 

"You,  a  tinsmith,  anybody,  can  lay  my  roof— whoever 
can  handle  a  hammer.  I  spent  years  in  making  my 
Shingle  so  it  couldn't  be  laid  wrong.  There  isn't  an 
exposed  nail,  after  you  are  done.  The  roof  is  ventilated 
so  it  is  almost  cyclone  proof.  My  roof  is  earthquake 
proof,  if  your  building  under  it  is.  It  is  settlement 
proof,    sun   proof— lodged   ice   cannot   open   it. 

"Yes,   sir,   you  can  lay  an  entire   Pedlar  roof  youiself 
in   my   Oshawa   Shingle,    while   you   are   patching   a   few 
shingles  on   a  leaky  cedar  roof.    When  you  fig- 
ure   its    service,    the    price    of    my    roofing    i?      ,- 
ridiculously     small.       My    price     is    very    fair.      ' 
Your   bill   for  my   roof   is   kept   down,    beet  use 
folk    all    over    the    world    are    also    buying.      Big    output 
means    big    quality    at   little    price." 

'•Every  Roof  Owner  Should  Have  the  Help 
in  My  Big  Roof  Book." 

"My  roof  book,  'Roofing  Right,'  ought  to  be  in  your 
hand  this  very  minute.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
free  copy.  The  book  shows  roofs,  of  course.  It  shows 
good  buildings  under  them.  You  can  get  a  score  of 
hints  for  barn  design,  planning  and  arrangement,  even 
if  you  don't  buy  my  shingle. 

"But  the  main  point  about  my  book  is  that  it  tells 
you  all  you  want  to  know  about  Oshawa  Shingle.  I 
would  like  you  to  know  its  goodness.  I  am  proud  of 
the  perfection,  excellent  quality,  fine  service,  easy  laying, 
beauty  and  adaptability  of  my  clean  Oshawa  Shingle. 
It  is  a  bigger  thing  than  it  looks  to  give  any  man 
weather,  fire,  lightning  and  time-resisting  protection 
rolled  into  one  article.  My  'Roofing  Right'  Book  tells 
you  all  about  a  roof  that  'Makes  good'  for  100 
years."  I 


"  Send  Me  a  Post-Card  ToDay." 

"Get  my  'Roofing  Right'  Book  to-day.  A  post-card 
will  bring  you  the  whole  story  of  my  perfected  Oshawa 
Shingle.  Ask  one  of  my  branches  near  you.  Or  write 
me  direct.  Remember  you  better  any  building  three-fold 
if  you  put  the  best  roof  you  can  get  on  it.  People  on 
the   other  side   of  the  earth   know  this.     You  write  me. 

Q.  W.  PiiOxjAR 
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Cheaper  Money  for  Farmers 

Farm  Mortgage  Security   in  Western  Canada  Yielding   10  per 
cent,  per  Annum.       Why?  -  -  -A.  McNeill 

Corn  Crops  Crowd  Northwards 

Silver  King     A  New  Variety  of  Dent  Corn  is  Yielding  80  Bushels 
Shelled  Corn  Per  Acre.— Alfalfa  Aids  -  Q.  B.  Curran 

Sixty  Years  on  an  Ontario  Farm 

Passenger    Pigeons    Preceded    our    Pioneers,  and,  With  Them, 


have  Departed 


Henry  Glendinning 


Proportional  Representation 

When  a  Member  of  Parliament  is  Elected,  the  Opposition, 
Often  Nearly  as  Strong,  are  Not  Represented.'1  What  Shall  We 
Do  ?  W.  C.  Goid 

Australia's  Live  Stock  Romance 

Smuggled  Shiopshire  Sheep  Found  Flocks  of  Crossbreds  Yield- 
ing 40  lbs.  of  Wooll  -  -  A.  Klugh 
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Plow-Disk-Sow— One  Operation 

If  power  plowing  has  an  advantage  over  the  old  methods 
it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  strongest  engines  can  haul  the 
disks,  harrows  and  drills  in  addition  to  the  plows,  thus 
finishing  seeding  by  once  going  over  the  ground.  But — 
this  complete  job  cannot  be  done,  except  by 


The  Strongest  Plowing  Engine 


Saves  the  Soil  Moisture 

You  can't  afford  to  lose  a  single  drop  of  soil 
water.  It  means  just  so  much  bigger  yield  of 
grain  if  its  evaporation  between  plowing  and 
seeding  is  prevented.  No  loss  is  possible  by 
harrowing  and  seeding  when  you  plow. 
This  saving  will  pay  for  the  engine  on  a 
thousand  acres  sown. 

Weeds  start  like  magic  when  the  soil  is 
turned.  If  left  too  long  before  sowing  the 
young   crop   has  less  chance   against  them. 

More  Crop — Less  Cost 
Seeding   by   old  methods  runs  into  but  few 
acres — or  to  enormous  costs  for  teams  and 
men  on  many  acres. 

One  man  does  the  work  of  many  by  using 
the  Rearmount  Waterloo.  Night  work  is  as 
easy  and  profitable  as  day  work — and  doubles 
the  crop. 

A  fresh  man  and  a  searchlight  only  are  needed, 
so  the  plowing  cost  is  greatly  reduced. 

Boy  early.      Write  for  pricts  and  catalogue. 


Semi-Steel  Gears 

are  the  big  new  features  of  the  Rearmount 
Waterloo.  The  breaking  strength  of  cast- 
iron  gears  is  lower,  in  the  proportion  of  2,300 
lbs.  to  3,500  lbs.  by  test.  The  weak  gear  is 
expensive,  because  when  it  breaks  work  is 
stopped  entirely  till  repairs  arrive.  A  day's 
loss  in  springworkmeanshundreds  of  dollars' 
loss  in  the  crop  that  should  have  been  sown 
that  day.  The  Semi-Steel  Gear  is  the  safe 
gear.     Get  it  on  your  plowing  engine. 

Be  Ready— Act  Now 

You  have  been  looking  into  the  Tractor 
question,  of  course.  You  know  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Rearmount  Waterloo  for  plain 
hard  work  and  lots  of  it.  Don't  experiment. 
Let  Tractor  manufacturers  do  it  for  you. 
What  will  pay  you  is  a  sure,  long-tested 
working  engine  —  the  best,  last  result  of 
twenty-five  years  of  constant  working  test — 
and  steady  improvement. 

More  facts   and  technical   information  will 


be  given  you  promptly.      IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  KNOW,  AND  ALWAYS  PAYS  WELL. 

Waterloo  Manufacturing  Go.,  Limited 

Portage    La  Prairie,  Man. 
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TOTAL  ABSTAINERS  GET 
BETTER    TERMS 

and   the   advantage   of   special   plans   and  a  separate  Section 

by  insuring  with 

THE    MANUFACTURERS    LIFE 

which  is  the  only  old-established  Company  under  the  Super- 
vision of  the  Canadian  Government  to  give  this  class  of 
insurers  the  special  consideration  deserved. 

Write  for  booklet  " TOTAL  ABSTAINERS  vs.  MODERATE 
DRINKERS/'  It  gives  the  reasons  based  on  the  Company's 
own  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


HEAD  OFFICE        ------ 

KING  AND  YONGE  STREETS 


TORONTO 


THE   FARMER'S    DAUGHTER 

IS  NEEDED  IN 

TORONTO 

'""pHE  business  man  finds  no  better  help  than  the 
young  lady  whose  home  training  has  been  on 
the  farm.  He  can  bank  on  her  industry  and  intelli- 
gence. 

I  have  a  school  for  the  proper  training  of  young 
ladies  for  commercial  positions.  I  know  what  the 
business  man  wants,  and  train  the  students  accord- 
ingly.    A  few  months  will  suffice. 

I  secure  positions  for  all  students.  My  school  is 
open  throughout  the  year — students  may  enter  at 
any  time. 

Easter  term  from  April  9th. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

JOHN  DOHERTY 

Principal 
KENNEDY    SCHOOL 
570   Bloor,  West  -  -  -  Toronto 
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$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO    YOU    WANT    A    WHEEL? 


Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  would  like  to  win  one  of  the  Bicycles  you  offer  for  32  new  yearly 
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and  order  book. 
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Are  You  One  of  the  Capable  Men 


of  Your  Locality  ? 

Does  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all 
the  every-day  luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new 
watch,  bicycle,  or  possibly  an  extra  fall  suit  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  appoint  a  capable  man  in  your 
district  to  represent  Farmer's  Magazine. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  hundreds  of  energetic  men 
are  representing  our  publication  supplementing  limited 
home  incomes,  or,  in  other  cases,  making  this  work  their 
only  vocation.  Some  of  them  earn  more  than  managers 
of  leading  concerns. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors 
and  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  community.  You 
will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a  representative  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently 
your  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start. 

On  each  order,  new  or  renewal,  you  will  receive  a 
definite  commission,  so  that  your  salary  will  be  gauged 
entirely  by  your  efforts.  No  previous  business  exper- 
ience is  necessary.  We  coach  you  and  co-operate  with 
you  at  all  times.  If  you  will  write  us  to-day,  we  will 
gladly  tell  you  further  about  the  work. 

Do  not  delay  Writing 
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Why  Canada's  Budget  is  Big 

Two  Lundred  millions!  This  is  the  enormous  appropriation 
of  the  Hon.  W.  T.  White's  first  budget.  But  Canada  has  great 
responsibilities.  We  have  about  the  same  population  as  Belgium, 
a  country  that  could  be  hidden  away  in  a  corner  of  Old  Ontario, 
and  we  are  seeking  to  develop  an  empire  approaching  in  extent 
to  that  of  the  Czar,  who  has  12,000,000  of  subjects  at  command. 
Shall  we  build  railways?  Shall  we  dig  canals?  Shall  we  hurry 
the  settlement  of  the  west?  These  are  questions  that  are  asked 
and  answered  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  is  one  of  the 
leading  thinkers  of  Canada.  Every  student  of  Canadian  affairs 
will  want  to  read  this  article.    Among  the  subjects  are : 

Sixty  Years  in  Ontario  Farming. 

Mr.  Henry  Glen-dinning,  Master  of  the  Dominion  Grange, 
will  have  the  second  article  on  his  farm  autobiography. 

Co-operative  Elevator  System  in  Saskatchewan.. 

Here  is  a  splendid  review  of  this  question  by  W.  A.  Craick, 
B.A. 

Indian  Humped  Cattle" 

A  descriptive  article  of  the  peculiar  breeds  of  Indian  cattle, 
by  J.  G.  Jeffreys. 
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The  possibilities  of  mixed  farming  in  Sunny  Alberta,  told 
by  A.  A.  McQueen. 

Other  articles  on  Alfalfa  Saving,  Potato  Culture,  B.  C. 
Women's  Institutes,  Maritime  Farming.  Illustrations — a  feature. 
Be  sure  to  get  June's  entertaining  issue. 
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WHAT    ARE  ©-B-tH-N-S'  HANDBOOKS? 

They  are  a  series  of  two  hundred  volumes  cover- 
ing all  the  phases  of  outdoor  life.  "From  bee- 
keeping to  big  game  shooting"  indicates  the  scope. 

The  series  is  based  on  the  plan  of  one  subject  to  a 
book  and  each  book  complete.  The  authors  are 
experts.  Every  book  is  specially  prepared  for  this 
series. 

While  (DUT'ING  Handbooks  are  uniform 
in  size  and  appearance  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
connected.     Among  thetitles  are  the  following. 


THE  AIREDALE— Williams  Haynes.  Origin  and  de- 
velopment of  breed.  Selection,  breeding,  train- 
ing, curing  diseases. 

APPLE  GROWING— M.  C.  Burritt.  Includes  kinds 
to  raise.  Location  of  orchard,  care  of  trees. 
Harvesting,  marketing. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE— Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— Robert  Sloss.     Plain  and  practical  aavice. 

BACKWOODS  SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE- 
Dr.  C.  S.  Moody.  For  use  when  out  of  reach 
of  doctors. 
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CAMPS  AND  CABINS-Oliver  Kemp.  How  to 
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EXERCISE  AND  HEALTH— Dr.  Woods  Hutchin- 
son. Rational,  all-round  living.  What  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do.    Unusually  interesting  reading. 

FISHING  KITS  AND  EQUIPMENTS— S.  G.  Camp. 
A  complete  guide  to  the  fresh  water  angler  on 
selections  and  purchases. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  FISHING— S.  G.  Camp.  In- 
cludes detailed  instructions  in  various  forms  of 
trout  and  bass  fishing. 

THE  HORSE,  His  Breeding,  Care  and  Use— David 
Buffum.  Thoroughly  practical.  Specially  de- 
signed for  owner  of  one  or  two  horses. 

THE  MOTOR  BOAT,  Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— H.  \7.  Slauson.  Care  of  motor  receives 
special  attention.  Camping  and  cruising  sug- 
gestions. 


MAKING  AND  KEEPING  SOIL-David  Buffum. 
Commonsense  scientific  methods  of  maintaining 
and  improving  the  fertility  of  soil. 

NAVIGATION  FOR  THE  AMATEUR  -  Captain 
E.  T.  Morton.  Short  treatise  on  simpler  meth- 
ods of  finding  position  at  sea. 

OUTDOOR  SIGNALLING  — Elbert  Wells.  Pro- 
nounced  the  simplest  and  most  effective  system 
of  signals  in  existence  for  amateurs. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPING— R.  B.  Sando. 
Comprehensive  manual  of  instruction  for  raising 
poultry  on  large  or  small  scale. 

PROFITABLE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY— A.  S. 

Wheeler.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Meditteraneans,  Orpingtons,  etc. 

RIFLES  AND  RIFLE  SHOOTING— Charles  Askins. 
Relative  merits  of  different  guns.  Target  prac- 
tice, snap  shooting,  wing  shooting. 

SCOTTISH  AND  IRISH  TERRIERS  -  Williams 
Haynes.  Origins,  standard  types,  diseases,  ken- 
neling, training,  etc. 

SPORTING  FIREARMS— Horace  Kephart.  Shot- 
guns  and  rifles.  Range,  trajectory,  killing  power, 
mechanism,  various  loads,  boring,  testing. 

TRACKS  AND  TRACKING— Josef  Brunner.  In- 
terpreting  foot  prints  wild  animals  and  birds. 
Many  illustrations. 

WING  AND  TRAP  SHOOTING— Charles  Askins. 
Only  modern  manual  in  existence  dealing  wilh 
shotgun  shooting. 

THE  YACHTSMAN'S  HANDBOOK— Commander 

C.  S.  Stanworth,  U.  S.  N.  and  others.  Sailboats 
and  motors.  Ground  tackle,  handling  lines  and 
sails,  soundings,  etiqette. 
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The  Beneficence  of  Grass 

"Next  in  importance  to  the  divine  profusion  of  water,  light 
a,nd  air,,  those  three  physical  facts  which  render  existence  possible, 
way  be  reckoned  the  universal  beneficence  of  grass.  Lying  in  the 
sunshine  among  the  buttercups  and  dandelions  in  May,  scarcely 
higher  in  intelligence  than  those  minute  tenants  of  that  minute 
wilderness,  our  earliest  recollections  are  of  grass;  and,  when  the  fit- 
ful fever  is  ended,  and-  the  foolish  wrangle  of  the  market  and  the 
forum  is  closed,  grass  heals  over  the  scar  which  our  descent  into 
the  bosom,  of  the  earth  has  made,  and  the  carpet  of  became  the 
blanket  of  the  dead. 

"Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  Nature — her  constant  benediction. 
Fields  trampled  ivith  battle,  saturated  with  blood,  torn  with  the 
ruts  of  cannon,  grow  green  again  with  grass,  and  carnage  is  for- 
gotten. Streets  abandoned  by  traffic  become  grass-grown,  like  rur- 
al lanes,  and  are  obliterated.  Forests  decay,  harvests  perish,  flow- 
ers vanish,  but  grass  is  immortal.  Beleagured  by  the  sullen  hosts 
of  winter  it  withdraws  into  the  impregnable  fortress  of  its  sub- 
terranean vitality  and.  emerges  upon  the  solicitation  of  spring. 
Sown  by  the  winds,  by  wandering  birds,  propagated  by  the  subtle 
horticulture  of  the  elements  which  are  its  ministers  and  servants, 
it  softens  the  rude  of  the  world.  It  evades  the  solitude  of  deserts, 
climbs  the  inaccessible  slopes  and  pinacles  of  mountains,  and  modi- 
fies the  history  anol  destiny  of  nations.  Unobstrusive  and  patient 
it  has  immortal  vigor  and  aggression.  Banished  from  the  thor- 
oughfare and  fields,  it  bides  its  time  to  return,  and  when  vigilance 
is  relaxed  or  the  dynasty  has  perished  it  silently  resumes  the 
throne  from  which  it  has  been  expelled  but  which  it  never  abdic- 
ates. It  bears  no  blazonry  or  bloom  to  charm  the  senses  ivith  frag- 
rance or  splendor,  but  its  homely  hue  is  more  enchanting  than  the 
lily  or  the  rose.  It  yields  no  fruit  in  earth  or  air,  yet  should  its 
harvest  fail  for  a  single  year  famine  would  depopulate  the  world." 
— An  extract  from  a  magazine  article  written  by  the  late  Senator 
Ingalls,  of  Kansas. 
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A    STORMY    CLIFF    AND    A    PEACEFUL    VALE 


The  top  scene  shows  a  storm  passing  over  Lake    Ontario  from  Scarboro  Heights.       The  lower  one 
shows  the  stretch  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  near  Edmonton. 
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A     REVIEW     OF     RURAL     LIFE 


FARMERS  AND  THE  SENATE 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmers  of 
Canada  should  have  any  particular  love 
for  the  Senate.  It  is  only  by  accident  that 
once  in  a  while  they  may  veto  a  bill  where 
they  claim  that  their  veto  is  solely  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  The  great  part  of 
their  time  is  spent  in  merely  formally  giv- 
ing their  assent  to  the  bills  that  have  been 
passed  by  the  Commons. 

The  Senate  is  made  up  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  men  whose  sole  claim  for  the  posi- 
tion with  very  few  exceptions  was  through 
their  former  party  service.  We  do  not 
find  distinguished  men  in  literature,  sci- 
ence, law  or  agriculture  being  called  to 
this  position  as  a  reward  for  their  dis- 
tinguished services  to  their  country  along 
the  lines  of  their  profession. 

A  few  short  years  ago  the  Senate  was 
Tory.  When  the  Liberals  came  into 
power  in  1896  they  found  that  these  Tor- 
ies vetoed  some  of  ttoeir  bills  just  as  the 
Liberals  are  now  doing  with  the  Tory 
bills.  It  all  looks  so  childish  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  thinking  man  that  some 
move  will  have  to  be  made  soon  to  rescue 
this  part  of  our  Legislative  machinery 
from  the  ridiculous  position  into  which  it 
is  falling. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  Senate  as 
at  present  constituted.  A  second  chamber 
may  be  necessary  in  the  British  constitu- 
tional practice  but  it  is  only  necessary 
when  it  shows  its  usefulness  and  is  truly 
representative  of  the  people.  Such,  the 
present  Senate  is  not. 

The  present  action  of  the  Senate  in 
throwing  out  the  three  bills  passed  by  the 


House  of  Commons  brings  into  promin- 
ence the  discussion  on  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  Had  we  made  use  of  this 
form  of  Government  the  difficulty  would 
be  easily  overcome  and  the  need  for  the 
Senate  would  at  once  disappear.  Every 
farmer  should  study  this  question  thor- 
oughly and  let  his  representative  in  the 
Commons  know  how  he  feels  on  the  Senate 
question.  The  farmer  has  everything  to 
gain  by  the  ending  of  the  Senate  and  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Initiative,  the 
Referendum,  and  the  Recall. 

)K     /$(     7$\ 

WE  MUST  HAVE  NO  BOSSES 

Considerable  study  seems  to  be  given  by 
certain  politicians  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  up- 
hold or  defeat,  as  the  case,  may  be,  the  rul- 
ing party  in  provincial  politics.  Farmers 
Magazine  contends  that  a  Federal  govern- 
ment has  no  authority  from  the  people 
who  elected  them,  to  lend  their  energies  in 
defeating  any  particular  party  or  circum- 
stances that  may  exist  in  the  provinces. 

During  the  past  session  we  have  seen  too 
much  of  this  work.  Certain  politicians  of 
the  unscrupulous  kind,  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  machiavelism.  It  is  power  at  any 
cost.  All  machinery  must  be  used  to  ac- 
complish their  purposes. 

Such,  every  farmer  in  Canada  should 
resent.  It  is  absolutely  no  concern  of  the 
Borden  Government  whether  Sir  James 
Whitney  holds  powTer  in  Ontario  or  of  the 
Liberal  opposition  whether  Hon.  Walter 
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Scott,  shall  be  Premier  of  Saskatchewan. 
Provincial  issues  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Federal  issues.  There  must  be  no 
tendency  towards  centralisation  for  such 
would  destroy  the  importance  and  useful- 
ness of  provincial  autonomy.  It  ought  to 
be  good  British  law,  certainly  is  British 
justice,  for  the  central  power  to  be  as  im- 
partial in  administration  as  is  the  office  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  great  questions  of  the  hour  are  the 
ones  that  should  engage  the  attention  of 
our  statesmen  at  Ottawa.  Rural  Mail  De- 
livery, Good  Roads  systems,  Railway  rate 
regulation,  cheaper  farm  moneys  and  a 
host,  of  other  questions  need  solution. 
Farmer's  Magazine  will  unhesitatingly 
condemn  the  interference  of  Federal  lead- 
ers in  provincial  affairs. 

W:   &   & 

BUYING     LAND     WITHOUT 
SEEING     IT 

Throughout  all  the  rural  districts  of 
older  Canada  real  estate  agents  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  peregrinating  the  country, 
describing  in  florid  language  the  riches 
that  are  to  be  made  by  investments  in  lots 
and  lands  in  far  distant  places. 

It  is  reported  that  a  great  number  of 
sales  are  being  made.  Farmers  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  spare  are  hoping  to 
duplicate  the  wonderful  gains  made  by 
others  through  the  sale  of  appreciated 
lands  in  Western  Canada.  Railroad 
building,  divisional  points  and  other  well- 
known  terms  are  being  freely  made  use  of 
by  salesmen,  wTho  have  never  seen  the 
lands,  and  have  only  the  evidences  of 
specially  written  literature  to  guide  them 
in  their  descriptions. 

These  may  or  may  not  be  good  buyinsr. 
It  is  certain  that  many  townsite  lots  will 
advance  rapidly  in  price.  It  is  also  just 
as  certain  that  many  of  these  lots  will  not 
advance  anywhere  so  quickly  nor  so  much 
as  their  buyers  expect. 

A  safe  rule  for  every  farmer  to  follow 
is  never  to  buy  any  property  which  he 
has  not  seen,  or  of  which  he  has  not  de- 
finite bona  fide  reports.  The  men  who 
sell  these  lots  are  making  a  fcgood  profit  on 
the  deal,  and  they  do  not  care  w-hether  the 


third  party  ever  makes  a  cent  or  not.  Yet 
in  this  they  are  not  to  blame,  as  that  is 
the  way  of  the  business  world.  The  buyer 
must  blame  himself  entirely,  if  he  leaves 
his  buying  to  the  judgment  of  the  seller.; 

It  often  seems  strange  to  many  people! 
just  why  a  farmer  who  would  not  buy  a! 
horse  from  even  his  best  friend,  without' 
first  seeing  the  animal  and  perhaps  getting 
a  guarantee  as  well,  will  without  much 
hesitation,  spend  $250  in  a  plot  of  land 
on  the  outskirts  of  some  town  about  which' 
he  knows  little,  or,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
can  know  little.  There  is  bound  to  be 
some  trouble  from  this  source.  So  many 
land  agents  are  selling  blocks  of  land 
around  almost  any  city  and  town  in  Ca- 
nada or  on  distant  prairie  spots  where  may 
not  be  a  symptom  of  a  town. 

Many  persons  in  the  United  States  whd 
invested  money  in  the  much-boomed 
Florida  Everglades,  are  experiencing  con- 
siderable disappointment  over  the  reports 
that  have  come  to  hand  of  the  over-selling 
of  this  kind  of  property.  "A  scandal  and 
a  swindle  of  large  proportions,"  is  the  way 
one  American  journal  speaks  of  it.  Many 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  in  by 
the  victims  on  these  lands,  much  of  which 
are  under  two  to  six  feet  of  water.  When 
this  is  drained  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  a  white  sand  left,  and  the  owners  of 
the  property  will  in  all  probability  have 
to  draw  humus  soil  to  top-dress  it  before 
they  could  raise  even  a  white  bean. 

These  seductive  reports  about  green 
fields  far  away,  and  the  easy  way  in  which 
riches  can  be  made,  only  appeal  to  those 
who  lack  business  experience  and  a  good 
business  judgment.  -There  is  always  some 
game  to  catch  the  unwary,  and  farmers, 
above  everybody  else,  have  been  caught 
enough.  Now  and  always,  the  man  who 
buys  land  he  hasn't  seen  is  foolish. 

*   *   * 

ADVERTISING  PAYS 

Attention  is  being  directed  just  now  to 
New  Brunswick.  The  province  has  an 
abundance  of  fertile  land  and  a  splendid 
market  for  all  the  produce  she  can  raise. 
The  agricultural  population  of  this  prov- 
ince has  dwindled  considerably  during  the 
last  decade. 
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Premier  Flemming  and  his  agricultural 
department  headed  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Lan- 
dry, have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  province  must 
depend,  not  upon  her  manufactures,  but 
upon  a  progressive  agriculture.  The  va- 
cant lands  must  be  .settled  by  a  prosperous 
wealth-producing  class  of  settlers. 

Orchardists  have  already  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  the  wonderful  productivity  of 
the  soil  by  their  claims  of  the  St.  John 
River  Valley.  They  say  that  in  ten  years 
these  replanted  hillsides  will  be  worth  in 
bearing  orchards,  over  $100  an  acre, 
where  now  they  can  be  bought  for  $10  or 
(20  an  acre.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for 
agriculture  to  find  the  various  sections  of 
Canada  vying  with  each  other  in  this 
back-to-the-land  movement. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  has 
introduced  a  measure  providing  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000  in  the  purchase  of 
vacant  farm  lands  which  will  be  improved 
and  offered  to  settlers  on  easy  terms  of 
payment.  This  is  something  along  the 
line  of  the  ready-made  farm  schemes  of 
the  C.P.R.,  in  Western  Canada  and  if  a 
railway  corporation,  whose  ends  are  al- 
ways financial,  can  afford  to  do  this  as 
means  of  revenue  production,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  scheme  by  a  provincial 
government  cannot  be  successful. 

A  Better  Farming  Special  Train  is  be- 
ing run  over  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
during  June  and  great  encouragement  is 


expected  to  be  given  agricultural  interests 
throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. Tlie  success  that  lias  attended  the 
Ontario  train  as  wTell  as  those  in  Western 
Canada  bespeaks  for  this  tour  a  successful 
service  to  the  farmers. 

)¥:    ?fc    ;fc 
CANADIAN  POTTAGE 

A  rather  curious  argument  is  put  up 
editorially  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Country 
Gentle  ma  n ,  against  United  States  subjects 
accepting  homesteads  from  the  Canadian 
Government  at  the  expense  of  their  na- 
tionality. 

"Is  the  game  worth  the  candle?"  "Cana- 
dian Pottage  may  be  good  eating,"  "Dol- 
lars are  a  poor  exchange  for  the  surrender 
of  allegiance  to  the  most  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic government  on  earth."  These  are 
expressions  that  appear  in  the  article  in 
question. 

The  writer  also  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
"wheat  farmer  and  the  other  farmers 
should  be  given  better  opportunities  in  the 
United  States,"  almost  in  the  same  breath 
about  the  "most  liberal  government  in  the 
world." 

Surely  the  days  of  bombastic  nonsense 
should  be  past.  During  the  eighties  and 
nineties  it  was  the  fashion  for  our  neigh- 
bors to  talk  about  their  enterprises  as  the 
greatest    things    in  the    wTorld,    ignoring 
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thereby  the  major  portions  of  the  universe. 
But  that  spirit  has  been  passing  of  late,  at 
least  with  the  better  class  of  citizens.  True 
progress  in  a  nation  can  never  be  made 
under  the  colors  of  pessimism  or  under- 
estimation of  one's  neighbors. 

The  United  States  in  her  palmy  days 
drew  largely  from  British  Canada  for  her 
citizens,  and  if  an  enquiry  were  instituted, 
it  would  be  found  that  those  who  are  re- 
turning are  but  embracing  an  opportunity 
to  make  good  in  the  old  home. 

&    W;    Wi 

REPUBLICAN  GOVERNMENT 

The  conversion  of  China  into  a  republic 
has  caused  some  admirers  of  the  republi- 
can form  of  government  to  rejoice  over 
its  wonderful  growth  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  World's  Work  for  April 
points  out  that  the  area  under  republican 
control  in  1862  amounted  to  about  eight 
million  square  miles.  In  1912  it  amount- 
ed to  more  than  twenty-two  million  square 
miles — an  increase  in  territory  of  about 
175  per  cent,  in  fifty  years.  The  gain  in 
population  is  much  greater,  of  course, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  immense 
numbers  living  in  China. 

A  review  of  the  histories  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  throws  some  queer  light  on 
the  progress  of  government.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  only  loss  sustained  to  re- 
publican governments  was  due  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  But  no  one  now  looks  upon 
this  change  to  monarchical  government 
as  a  set-back  to  democratic  government. 
In  fact,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  as  the 
same  writer  remarks,  that  all  republican 
territories  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
government  than  those  owming  allegiance 
to  a  monarch. 

Canada  is  the  only  part  of  North  Ameri- 
ca under  monarchical  government,  yet  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  the  country  is  un- 
animous in  the  belief  that  the  people 
have  a  greater  control  on  their  governing 
bodies  than  do  the  peoples  in  the  neigh- 
boring republic.  At  no  time  during  our 
Parliament's  life  are  the  parties  in  power 
free  altogether  from  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.     The  statement  has  been   made 


that  the  Premier  enjoys  an  absolute  rule 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  but  that  is  more 
in  theory  than  in  practice.  Evidences  of 
late  years  point  very  clearly  to  the  com- 
manding position  that  the  people  occupy 
in  the  direction  of  the  public  policies. 

Absolutism  may  seem  to  many  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  President  rather  than 
of  the  Premier.  Republican  government 
may  be  a  good  thing  in  itself  even  where 
it  is  purely  formal,  as  the  writer  says.  A 
limited  monarchy  such  as  is  exampled  in 
the  British  constitution  has  proven  itself 
to  be  a  good  thing,  and  in  the  minds  of 
many  a  better  thing  than  cleverly  thought- 
out  United  States  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  One  may  point  to  the  growth 
of  socialistic  and  direct  legislation  theories 
in  the  United  States  on  a  greater  scale 
than  it  is  in  Canada,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
way  the  people  feel  themselves  hampered 
in  republican  as  against  monarchical  gov- 
ernment. 

The  King  of  England  is  to-day,  as  in 
the  days  of  Green,  a  creature  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  as  is  the  issuer  of  a  marriage 
license.  And  the  acts  of  Parliament  are 
almost  synonymous  with  the  voice  of  the 
British  people.  And  this  is  the  crux  of 
this  question.  People  of  the  world  are 
turning  from  privilege  and  class  interests 
to  progressive  equality.  It  is  the  dignity 
of  man  that  is  asserting  itself.  And  that 
inborn  love  of  liberty  will  not  suffer  the 
change  of  executive  nomenclature  to 
weave  any  spell  over  its  progress. 

&     Ws     * 

TEACH  BY  EXAMPLE 

The  government  of  Ontario  has  been  es- 
pecially slow  in  providing  sectional  dem- 
onstration farms.  Their  work  at  Vineland 
has  almost  been  a  farce  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  support.  The  Monteith  farm  has 
been  little  better  and  the  new  estimates  in- 
clude some  sums  for  new  buildings  at 
Guelph.  While  this  is  perfectly  right 
there  are  things  more  urgent  in  other  parts 
from  which  the  average  farmers  can  get- 
more  good  that  have  received  no  attention 
whatever. 

It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
demonstration  farm  in  every  section  of  the 
province  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
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browing  of  similar  kinds  of  produce.  This 
would  enable  the  local  farmers  and  all  sim- 
ilarly situated  to  get  definite  information. 
For  instance,  fruit  growing  has  at  present 
no  definite  experimental  station  in  the  ap- 
ple belt. 

The  need  for  expert  advice  and  the  de- 
mand for  it  was  one  of  the  striking  things 
to  the  observer  at  the  recent  fruit  gather- 
ings in  Toronto.  Young  men  are  clamor- 
ing for  information  such  as  the  depart- 
ment can  give  them.  When  these  young 
men  see  no  progressive  action  being  taken 
by  the  department  it  is  no  wonder  they 
prefer  a  newer  and  perhaps  surer  return 
from  the  wheat  belt.  This  would  not  be 
a  very  large  thing  as  10  or  12  or  even  20 
demonstration  farms  might  cover  the  pro- 
vince. 

Work  could  be  done  here  to  show 
the  profitableness  of  a  certain  crop  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  in  this  regard 
some  modification  of  the  present  agricul- 
tural representative  system  might  be  adopt- 
ed whereby  these  men  would  be  given 
greater  spheres  of  usefulness  and  greater 
encouragement  to  remain  after  the  time 
that  they  become  really  useful.  It  is  no- 
ticed that  the  men  in  this  work  who  are 
making  good,  have  not  encouragement  be- 
yond their  own  love  of  the  work  to  remain 
on  the  job. 

?fc    ?k    ^ 

FARMERS'  LOAN  BANKS 

The  needs  of  the  farmers  for  cheaper 
money  are  becoming  more  apparent  as 
the  discussion  goes  on.     The  paying  of  6 


and  8  per  cent,  for  loans  on  farm  mort- 
gage security  is  altogether  too  high  a  tax 
upon  farm  improvements  and  farm  enter- 
prise. Since  railway  and  other  corpora- 
tions are  able  to  get  funds  for  productive 
improvements  at  a  much  lower  rate,  and 
since  real  estate  securities  are  the  most 
gilt  edged  in  the  world,  the  farmers  are 
assuredly  justified  in  their  call  for  some 
system  of  loan  banks.  The  article  by  Mr. 
McNeill  in  this  issue  will  add  much  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  question. 

Prof.  Price,  of  Ohio  University  of  Agri- 
culture, is  at  present  in  Germany,  and 
has  in  the  Breeder  s  Gazette,  of  Chicago, 
an  article  outlining  the  way  the  progres- 
sive German  farmers  are  meeting  the  situ- 
ation. As  many  know,  the  Germans  have 
worked  the  co-operative  idea  in  produc- 
tion, and  sale,  as  well  as  in  loan  associa- 
tions, to  a  most  successful  stage.  There 
are  over  19,000  such  loan  associations  in 
that  country,  which  carry  one  billion 
dollars  in  farm  loans. 

The  co-operative  societies  advance  loans 
to  farmers  on  real  estate  and  personal  se- 
curity for  4  per  cent.,  and  this,  too,  where 
interest  rates  are  generally  higher  than 
they  are  here. 

Every  farmer  must  realize  that  the  rate 
of  interest  that  obtains  on  money,  must 
be  regulated  by  its  security,  and  its  ne- 
gotiability. It  is  thus  that  the  industrial 
world  has  been  able  to  get  so  much  money 
to  assist  its  enterprises.  The  German 
farmers,  realizing  this,  have  incorporated 
these  features  in  their  loan  bank  ideas, 
and  have  produced  a  good  working  system. 

The  principle  of  the  bond  system  has 
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been  the  salvation  of  industry.  Accord- 
ingly, land  mortgage  associations  were  or- 
ganized with  members  whose  property 
qualifications  were  over  the  minimum  set 
by  the  rules  of  the  society.  Each  one  of 
the  members  may  get  a  loan,  but  he  has 
to  give  the  society  a  mortgage  for  security. 
This  mortgage  is  simply  held  by  the  so- 
ciety, which  issues  bonds  of  all  denomina- 
tions up  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  re- 
quired. These  are  purchased  by  the  farm- 
ers or  business  men,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Any  man  wTho  has  money  readily  invests 
in  these,  which  guarantee  him  4  per  cent., 
and  are  safe.  Thus  the  loan  becomes  se- 
cure, and  negotiable. 

The  interest  is  paid  annually,  and  gen- 
erally a  small  additional  per  cent,  as  well, 
which  helps  to  retire  the  loan  in  from 
20  to  40  years.  Thus  the  farmer  has  a 
working  capital  at  his  command.  He  has 
it  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  over  a  long- 
period. 

Instead  of  paying  8  per  cent.,  as  many 
Canadian  farmers  are  doing,  and  then 
having  the  mortgage  still  to  lift  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  the  German  farmer  pays  off 
his  principal  with  a  less  annual  payment 
than  troubles  our  farmers. 

The  bond  system  thus  organized  farm 
credits  on  a  public  basis,  and  has  this 
amortisation  feature,  that  pays  off  thet 
principal.  Such  an  aid  to  agriculture  in 
Canada  w7ould  do  more  to  retain  farmers 
on  the  farms  of  the  older  provinces  than 
all  the  immigration  literature  and  appeals 
that  could  be  made. 

The  way  the  banking  system  of  Canada 
is  constructed  at  present  works,  as  Mr. 
McNeill  says,  a  great  injury  to  agricul- 
ture. Under  their  present  constitution  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  Busi- 
ness enterprises  and  townsmen  find  the 
Canadian  banks  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  farmers  are  not  so  favored,  and  the 
move  that  is  being  made  by  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  is  evidence  that  the 
situation  is  appealing  to  the  thinking  men 
at  the  head  of  the  monetary  institutions. 

&    &    & 

THE  NATION  LEANS  ON  THE 
MOTHER 

"That  home-making  and  child-rearing 
will  continue  to  absorb  the  best  energies  of 


the  majority  of  women,  even  in  that  gold- 
en age  when  free  choice  of  occupation  has 
been  secured  to  them,  through  the  attain- 
ment of  economic  independence  will 
scarcely  be  disputed  by  the  most  extreme 
among  feminists,  while  the  importance  to 
the  nation  of  having  its  work  efficiently 
performed  is  becoming  daily  more  widely 
recognized." 

This  hopeful,  sane  message  from  a  writ- 
er in  the  current  issue  of  the  Contempor- 
ary Review,  introduces  an  article  on  a 
Mission  to  Mothers. 

It  was  a  hopeful  sign  when  the  women 
of  our  farms  in  Canada  showed  their  fit- 
ness to  deal  with  the  great  socio-political 
questions  of  the  day  through  the  local 
meetings  of  their  Institutes.  On  all  sides 
we  see  conditions  in  the  daily  lives  of  our 
people  that  are  at  variance  with  health 
and  comfort.  Children  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  even  in  the  country  are  still  be- 
ing neglected.  Many  women  on  our  farms 
are  over-worked  and  housed  in  very  awk- 
ward and  often  health-destroying  homes. 

School  life  in  many  cases  is  bad.  Wrong 
things  are  being  emphasized  and  much  of 
real  life  entirely  ignored.  Mothers  are 
bringing  up  families  without  any  ideas  of 
child-rearing.  Morally,  many  children 
are  simply  drifting.  The  inherent  good 
in  humanity  is  their  only  salvation. 

The  opportunities  for  good  work  by  the 
Women's  Institutes  were  never  greater. 
With  the  inflood  of  settlers,  the  problems 
are  becoming  greater.  And  no  one  is  so 
well-fitted  to  aid  in  the  social  and  political 
uplift  as  the  sane-minded,  sensible  mother 
in  her  country  home.  The  needs  of  home- 
making  are  all  too  apparent,  and  the  so- 
lution of  any  difficulty  is  best  done  by  ex- 
ample. 

This  fact  accounts  for  the  success  of  the 
drainage  work  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  at  Guelph.  Going  on  to  a  man's 
farm  and  showing  him  how  to  increase 
his  profits  and  better  his  outlook,  has  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  change  upon  the  way 
the  farmers  regard  scientific  research  in 
farming,  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
same  results  will  follow  demonstration 
work  in  the  home  of  our  farmers  and  rural 
dwellers,  as  well  as  in  the  congested  pai'ts 
of  our  cities. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Canadian  civiliza- 
tion that  there  are  so  many  "slum-homes" 
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in  the  country.  Ignorance  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes.  The  Women's  Institute 
movement  as  it  is  flourishing  in  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia  will  continue  to  live 
so  long  as  there  is  humanitarian  work  to 
do. 

¥    *    X 


A  TREE  IN  THE  SUBURBS  OF  TORONTO  THAT 
IS  THE  POST  OFFICE  FOR  THE  SUBURBAN- 
ITES. 

RURAL  POSTAL  ROUTES 

Most  farmers  are  sensible  of  the  big  task 
that  confronts  any  statement  in  trying  to 
extend  the  rural  mail  delivery  system  to  all 
parts  of  as  big  a  country  as  Canada.  And 
there  are  a  no  more  tolerant  class  of  sub- 
jects than  the  people  on  the  farms.  Pa- 
tience under  poor  conditions  has  ever  been 
a  prominent  feature  of  their  ethical  sys- 
tems. 

Yet  there  is  a  limit  to  even  this  good. 
Their  patience  ends  where  discrimination 
begins.  In  the  matter  of  the  mail  routes 
where  the  carrier  leaves  the  mail  in  boxes, 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  by  the  depart- 


ment at  Ottawa.  Many  sections  in  the 
front  and  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  older 
provinces  are  neglected,  where  a  little 
judgment  and  executive  activity  would 
work  wonders. 

&   *   * 
THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

There  is  no  force  in  a  nation's  life  that 
counts  for  so  much  as  the  moral  life  of  her 
people.  Let  the  tone  of  a  neighborhood 
be  lowered,  and  the  output  in  the  charac- 
ter and  the  quality  of  the  men  and  women 
will  fall  inestimably.  So  insidious  are  the 
development  of  the  spore  fungi  of  in- 
difference and  evil,  that  the  strength  of  a 
people  is  sapped  almost  before  the  disease 
is  noticed. 

There  is  a  serious  danger  in  rural  Can- 
ada that  with  the  influx  of  foreigners  and 
strangers  the  old  landmarks  of  rever- 
ence and  self-control  will  be  moved. 
Against  this  tendency  stands  one  strong 
bulwark  in  the  country  Church.  With  it, 
smolder  the  vital  embers  of  progress  and 
piety. 

Especially  is  it  the  duty  of  the  farmer 
to  assist  her  in  the  diffusion  of  the  good. 
The  institution  of  the  country  Church 
means  much.  The  Church-going  farmer 
ought  to  be  the  best  agriculturist.  Sunday 
morning  is  God's  time  out  upon  the  old 
farm. 

W:   &   & 


PAYING  POULTRY   PLANTS 

The  La  Basse  Cour  Canadienne,  a 
French  agricultural  publication,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  from  one  of  its  readers  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  theory  advanced  by 
an  article  in  the  December  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, takes  issue  with  the  author  of  that 
article.  The  contribution  in  question  was 
entitled  "A  Living  From  Poultry,"  and  as 
the  matter  contained  in  it  was  of  a  very 
vigorous  nature,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  many  people  who  would 
not  agree  with  its  contents. 

The  writer  of  this  is  one  of  the  United 
States  experts  on  poultry,  Mr.  Miller  Pur- 
vis, of  the  Breeder's  Gazette.  The  editor 
of   our    French    contemporary    disagrees 
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with  li is  claim  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  living  from  poultry  alone.  Of  course, 
as  Mr.  Purvis  stated,  in  this  instance,  the 
whole  thing  depends  upon  the  person  in 
charge.  And  yet  we  must  agree  with  the 
statement  that  too  many  people  rush  in 
with  great  expectations  only  to  find  that 
their  venture  has  been  a  dearly-bought  ex- 
perience. It  is  necessary  to  have  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  to  begin  in 
a  small  way  and  work  up  as  one's  knowl- 
edge increases.  Poultrymen,  as  a  rule,  are 
very  enthusiastic  human  beings  and  are 
prone  to  incite  in  the  onlookers  an  ambi- 
tion to  get  into  the  game  also.  It  all  looks 
so  simple.  Poultry  plants  that  return  big 
dividends  are  not  found  every  day.  It  is 
the  mixed  farmer  who  is  making  the 
money  out  of  poultry. 

&  &  * 
KILL  THE   FLIES 

As  spring  time  advances  on  the  farm  the 
pest  of  flies  will  begin.  The  principal 
breeding  ground  for  flies  is  in  the  refuse 
heaps  that  may  find  shelter  in  various 
parts  of  the  homestead.  To  get  rid  of 
them  is  a  serious  business  of  modern 
health  advocates,  and  in  this  regard  the 
up-to-date  farmer  can  occupy  a  foremost 
place  by  insisting  on  perfect  cleanliness 
around  his  premises. 

The  visitor  to  many  homes  at  meal- 
time will  find  the  festive  board  covered 
with  swarms  of  flies  that  must  carry  with 
them  myriads  of  microbes  from  the  piles 
of  dirt  they  have  been  associated  with. 

Screen  doors  and  windows  protect  us 
largely  from  them.  Yet  the  use  of  lime 
and  other  disinfectants  will  do  much  to 
pervent  them  from  breeding  on  the  farm. 
Civilization  must  fight  this  pest  in  earnest. 

^   ^   ^ 

FARM  INVESTMENTS 

Farmer's  Magazine  receives  inquiries 
from  time  to  time  as  to  information  to  the 
investment  of  the  farmer's  loose  money. 
This  in  itself  is  a  good  sign,  as  it  shows 
that  the  farmers  have  money  to  invest,  and 
also  that  they  are  more  particular  as  to  the 
schemes  in  which  they  put  their  money. 
It  is  not  always  the  big  dividend  return 
that  appeals  to  him  now. 


First  and  foremost  he  must  have  a  se- 
cure proposition,  and  secondly,  he  wants 
a  negotiable  one,  that  is,  one  from  which 
he  can  withdraw  his  money  quite  readily. 
These  two  facts  are  the  real  essences  of  all 
successful  monetary  transactions,  and  the 
farmer  is  learning  the  lesson  of  the  busi- 
ness man.  This  he  should  have  learned 
long  ago.  It  takes  a  long  experience,  and 
sometimes  a  most  unfortunate  one  to  tell 
him  that  business  methods  in  his  money- 
making  are  of  prime  importance. 

The  farmer  who  expects  to  get  rich  in  j 
a  short  while  by  investment  in  some 
scheme  that  promises  big  returns  is  al-  ; 
ways  wise  in  inquiring  into  the  soundness 
of  such  a  company.  Sound  concerns  do 
not  have  to  hunt  long  for  investors.  The 
weaker  ones  must  advertise  with  more 
florid  inducements  in  order  to  offset  the 
suspicion  of  their  unreliability. 

Farmer's  Magazine  is  in  constant 
touch  with  financial  experts  and  adver- 
tisers, whose  services  can  be  had  by  our 
readers.  But  we  cannot  undertake  to  ad- 
vise any  man  as  to  where  he  should  place 
his  mone}^.  Our  greatest  service  to  our 
readers  will  come  in  advising  him  either 
for  or  against  any  particular  concern  upon 
which  he  may  ask  our  judgment, 

?k    ?fo    /fc 
NURSERY  FAKES 

Farmer's  Magazine  laments  the  fact  that 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  recent  Domin- 
ion Parliament  on  the  prevention  of 
nursery  frauds.  It  may  be  that  the  ques- 
tion is  very  hard  to  get  at.  When  a  man 
wants  to  be  dishonest  and  labels  a  Ben 
Davis  tree  as  a  Baldwin,  it  is  a.  very  hard 
thing  to  detect  the  fraud  and  to  punish 
the  agent  after  the  wrong  has  been  found 
out. 

As  we  mentioned  in  a  previous  issue  it 
is  not  so  much  necessary  to  punish  wrong- 
doers as  it  is  to  make  it  hard  for  the  trans- 
gressor to  do  his  work.  All  literature  of 
a  nursery  company  should  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Dominion  Fruit  Branch.  The 
goods  that  are  shipped  out  should  bear  on 
their  labels,  the  extent  of  the  orchards 
from  which  the  stock  was  taken,  where 
those  nurseries  are,  and  also  the  stamp  of 
the  fruit  tree  inspector. 
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FARMERS     OF     THE     CANADIAN     WEST     PAY 
EIGHT     PER     CENT.     ON     MORTGAGES 

By  A.  McNEILL 

Editor's  Note. — There  have  been  mutterings  of  discontent  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  at  the  way  farmers  are  hampered  in  the  matter  of  capital.  The 
present  wheat  crisis  in  the  West  has  accentuated  the  situation.  It  was  also 
brought  home  to  farmers  very  particularly  in  the  crisis  of  1907,  when  in  the 
gradual  calling  in  of  the  loans  throughout  the  country  many  farmers  suffered 
in  the  manner  that  was  not  possible  for  business  men  to  feel  it.  The  cashing 
in  by  the  farmer  means  the  sacrifice  of  his  profits.  This  whole  question  is  here 
discussed  in  a  sane  manner  by  Mr.  McNeil,  Chief  of  the  Fruit  Department  at 
Ottawa.  It  will  be  noted  that  he  commends  the  present  banking  system  of 
Canada  but  also  tells  where  they  fail  and  why  they  must  of  necessity  fail  in 
dealing  with  farm  loans. 


AS  Canadians,  we  are  justly  proud  of  our 
Canadian  system  of  banks  as  compared 
with  the  American  system.  At  least  I 
have  always  felt  "justly  proud"  until  I 
began  to  think  seriously  with  reference  to 
the  actual  working  out  in  practice  of  the 
two  systems,  and  then  I  began  to  see  cer- 
tain faults  in  the  Canadian  system,  for 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  compensation. 
For  the  present  we  will  let  the  " justly 
proud"  stand  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  refers 
to  the  relation  between  our  banks  and  the 
various  industrial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Mature  consideration, 
however,  has  lead  me  to  believe,  that  even 
if  we  are  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
our  banking  system  for  industrial  and 
commercial  purposes,  we  must  admit  it  is 
an  almost  absolute  failure  as  a  means  of 
securing  credit  and  capital  for  farmers. 
Except  very  indirectly  in  the  assistance 
which  has  been  given  to  railroads  and  the 
general  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  the  farmers  of  Canada  owe  little 
to  the  bankers.  Farmers  have  paid  dearly 
for  any  accommodation  they  have  re- 
ceived, and  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
anything  approaching  the  fluid  capital 
that  the  industry  demands. 

That    more    capital    is  needed  on  the 
farm,  both  for  current  expenses  and  per- 


manent improvement,  is  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  observer  as  he  moves  through 
the  country.  The  want  of  suitable  build- 
ings, the  utter  lack  of  underdraining,  the 
general  inferiority  of  stock,  must  strike 
even  the  untrained  observer  as  evidence 
of  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of 
more  capital.  Close  observers  point  out 
that  in  farm  operations  and  in  the  conduct 
of  business,  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  capi- 
tal. Not  that  money  is  altogether  wanting 
in  the  farming  community,  but  it  lacks 
fluidity;  it  is  never  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  and  scarcely  ever  in  the 
right  hands  in  sufficient  quantities.  That 
our  banks  do  not  supply  the  evident  de- 
ficiencies is,  after  all,  no  great  discredit  to 
them.  It  simply  means  that  they  are  not 
properly  organized  for  this  particular  type 
of  work,  though  they  are  well  organized 
for  the  work  which  they  undertake,  that 
is,  of  financing  commercial  and  industrial 
concerns. 

INDUSTRIAL  NEEDS  DIFFERENT. 

To  conceive  the  kind  of  organization 
that  would  best  suit  agricultural  needs, 
we  must  note  the  difference  between  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  agriculture  on  the  other.  The 
modern  groceryman  does  not  lay  in  large 
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stocks  of  any  particular  product  in  these 
days,  except  in  comparatively  few  cases. 
Nine-tenths  of  his  stock  he  purposes  to 
turn  over  at  least  once  a  month.  That  is 
to  say,  he  buys  a  stock  of  sugar  at  thirty 
days,  and  in  thirty  days  the  sugar  has 
gone  into  consumption,  and  the  grocery- 
man  has  the  cash  with  which  to  pay  the 
thirty  days'  draft.  So,  too,  with  flour  and 
practically  all  staple  lines  of  groceries. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  excuse  for  long 
time  credits  at  the  bank.  One,  two  or  at 
most  three  months  is  the  utmost  that 
should  be  asked  for  in  any  well  conducted 
and  legitimate  business. 

In  farming  operations,  on  the  contrary, 
few  investments  materialize  again  into 
money  in  less  than  a  year,  some  of  them 
not  for  two  years,  and  a  great  many  take 
even  longer.  The  groceryman,  therefore, 
is  well  served  and  well  satisfied  with  a 
three  months'  credit.  The  agriculturist 
must  have  one,  two,  or  perhaps  even  three 
years'  credit  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  turn- 
over.    This  difference  is  fundamental. 

Another  difference  must  be  noted  in  the 
kind  of  security  offered.  When  the  gro- 
ceryman or  the  manufacturer  approaches 
the  banker,  his  paper  represents  an  article 
or  a  commodity  having  a  specific  value 
that  does  not  fluctuate  to  any  marked  de- 
gree, and  is  not  liable  to  serious  deprecia- 
tions in  value  from  any  ordinary  cause. 
The  basis  of  the  credit,  therefore,  is  things. 
In  an  agricultural  venture  no  such  securi- 
ty can  be  offered  in  ordinary  cases.  If  a 
farmer  wishes  to  borrow  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  stock  that  will  grow  in  value, 
so  much  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
farmer  and  the  condition  surrounding  the 
deal,  and  the  time  of  maturity  is  so  far 
distant  that  the  property  in  question  ceases 
to  be  any  definite  security.  The  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  depends  almost  wholly 
on  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  bor- 
rower. 

farmer's  paper. 

A  banker,  when  approached  by  a  whole- 
sale merchant  with  a  number  of  bills  pay- 
able, scarcely  more  than  glances  at  the 
second  name  upon  the  paper,  inasmuch  as 
the  fact  that  the  name  is  there  is  an  al- 
most absolute  guarantee  that  the  paper 
represents  property  that  becomes  a  real 
security.     To  be  other  than  this  is  fraud 


easily  discovered  and  severly  punished.  If 
he  were  to  accept  something  of  the  same 
nature  from  farmers,  that  is,  bills  payable 
in  exchange  for  money  to  finance  current 
enterprises,  he  would  not  only  have  to 
enquire  minutely  into  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  farmers,  but  would  be 
obliged  as  ordinary  human  nature  is  con- 
stituted, to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  proposi- 
tion from  its  inception  to  its  maturity  be- 
fore he  could  be  at  all  assured  that  his 
paper  was  good.  This,  too,  where  no 
fraud  was  perpetated  or  intended.  Need- 
less to  say  this  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
ion,  as  banks  are  now  organized.  They 
have  no  mechanism  for  doing  this  kind 
of  work  and  are,  therefore,  quite  excusable 
if  they  do  not  attempt  it. 

Reverting  again  to  long  loans,  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
capital  used  by  banks  that  they  could  not 
with  safety  invest  it  in  slow  maturing 
securities.  One  of  our  largest  banks,  hav- 
ing an  invested  capital  of  fifteen  million 
dollars  onlv.  has  borrowed  funds  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $150,000,000,  and  of  this 
large  capital  there  is  at  least  $75,000,000 
of  it  that  is  payable  on  demand,  and  might 
be  withdrawn  any  day  if  it  were  physically 
possible,  and  practically  all  these  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  borrowed  capital  may 
be  withdrawn  within  a  month,  if  there 
were  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  deposi- 
tors, and  the  bank's  fifteen  million  would 
look  small,  indeed,  if  such  a  raid  were 
made.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any 
such  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  de- 
positors would  be  made,  but  Governments 
very  wisely  impose  restraints  upon  banks 
by  which  they  cannot  tie  up  the  money 
in  long  loans,  and  the  discretion  of  bank 
directors  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  same 
direction.  This  feature  alone  is  an  almost 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  application  of 
bank  funds  to  farming  operations. 

CAN    INJURE    AGRICULTURE. 

Although  our  banks  as  organized  at 
present  can  be  of  little  use  to  farmers,  it 
does  happen  that  they  are  admirably 
organized  to  do  the  farming  industry  a 
great  injury.  The  farming  industry,  like 
all  other  industries,  has  its  surplus,  small 
though  it  may  be  in  the  shape  of  profits. 
These  accumulate,  of  course,  in  some 
hands  much  more  rapidly  than  in  others; 
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but  all  have  a  share.  For  want  of  some 
mechanism  to  get  these  surplus  earnings 
back  among  the  farming  community  as 
capital,  it  is  usually  placed  in  the  city 
banks  for  safe  keeping,  as  the  amount  any 
particular  individual  has  is  too  small  to 
be  effectively  invested  in  farming  opera- 
tions. The  banks  immediately  transport 
this  to  commercial  or  manufacturing 
centres.  The  capital  is  lost  to  the  farming 
industry  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  goes 
to  the  city  already,  perhaps,  over-stimulat- 
ed with  capital. 

Another  and  very  serious  defect  in  our 
banks  is  the  fact  that  their  doors  are  open 
only  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
a  farmer  who  wishes  to  use  the  banks  is 
quite  frequently  obliged  to  spend  a  half 
or  a  whole  day  in  doing  what  is  only  a 
few  minutes'  business.  The  farmers'  time 
in  making  a  single  transaction  in  a  city 
bank  would  probably  amount  to  more  than 
the  interest  on  the  transaction  after  it  is 
done.  This  heavy  tax  on  the  agricultural 
industry  is  not  always  counted  in  the 
farmers'  system  of  bookkeeping,  nor  in- 
deed in  the  bankers'.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  real  tax  upon  the  industry,  and  limits 
the  usefulness  of  the  banks  to  farmers 
most  materially. 

SAME  DIFFICULTIES  IN  OTHER  PLACES. 

Fortunately  for  Canada,  the  same  con- 
ditions have  confronted  the  farmers  of 
other  and  older  countries.  They  have 
grown  through  the  same  class  of  experi- 
ences that  we  are  now  developing,  and  if 
Canadians  are  wise  they  will  read  their 
history  and  profit  by  it.  If  they  do  not 
do  so,  one  may  fairly  stigmatize  our  people 
as  either  ignorant  or  exceedingly  foolish 
— ignorant  if  they  do  not  read — foolish  if, 
having  read,  they  do  not  profit  by  what 
they  read. 

Germany  must  be  credited  with  work- 
ing out  a  practical  system  whereby  credit 
and  capital  can  be  given  to  the  farmer. 
Land  banks  were  established  by  Frederick 
the  Great  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, but  the  type  that  has  been  accepted 
as  best  meeting  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
and  small  artisan  developed  a  century 
later.  Herr  Schulze,  commonly  called 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  a  Prussian  village 
magistrate,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  co- 
operative loan  society  that  would  substi- 


tute self-reliance  and  self-help  for  State 
aid  that  was  constantly  being  evoked.  The 
first  society  consisted  of  ten  members,  all 
poor  men.  But  the  movement  was  on 
right  lines,  and  flourished  marvelously, 
but  for  the  most  part  in  towns  and  among 
the  poorer  artisans.  In  1864  Herr  Raif- 
feisen  founded  the  first  of  the  societies 
bearing  his  name.  He  worked  almost  ex- 
clusively among  the  poorer  class  of  the 
rural  population.  At  first  the  authorities 
did  not  look  with  favor  on  these  credit 
societies,  but  they  continued  to  increase, 
and  were  finally  recognized  by  law.  From 
these  small  beginnings  has  grown  up  in 
Germany,  in  half  a  century,  a  hugh  sys- 
tem of  credit  almost  entirely  apart  from 
the  ordinary  banks. 

GERMAN   CO-OPERATIVE   BANKS. 

There  are  now  in  Germany  17,900  co- 
operative , banks  disbursing  in  loans  of 
various  kinds  to  agriculture  and  small  in- 
dustries the  enormous  sum  of  $1,150,000,- 
000,  and  this  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
dollar.  The  deposits  in  these  Co-operative 
Credit  Associations  exceed  in  amount  the 
combined  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Ger- 
many, the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  are  made  mostly  by 
farmers  and  by  small  artisans  in  villages 
and  towns. 

It  wrould  serve  no  good  purpose  at  this 
time  to  note  the  details  which  distinguish 
the  Schulze-Delitzsch  from  the  Raiffeisen 
type  of  association.  It  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  the  first  is  better  suited  to 
a  town  or  village  population,  while  the 
second  meets  more  nearly  the  needs  of  the 
country  population,  but  either  might  most 
satisfactorily  be  worked  in  any  situation. 
A  third  slight  modification  is  noticeable  in 
Italy,  taking  their  name  from  the  or- 
ganizer Luzzatio. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  these 
credit  associations  are  so  pliable  that  there 
are  slight  modifications  in  every  country 
where  they  have  been  introduced  to  meet 
special  needs  or  prejudices;  and  it  can  be 
further  said  most  truthfully  that  they 
have  stood  the  test.  There  have  been 
modifications  of  organization,  but  no 
failures. 

Though  Germany  has  perhaps  the 
greatest  development  of  the  credit  associa- 
tions, France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Sweden, 
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Belgium  and  Holland  have  adopted  the 
system,  and  all  are  greatly  benefited  by 
their  introduction.  The  lagging  countries 
are  Russia,  China,  Turkey,  United  States 
and  Canada. 

In  Great  Britain  the  matter  is  thought 
so  important  that  the  Liberal  party  have 
included  an  agricultural  credit  society's 
bill  in  their  programme  of  social  reform. 
The  development  at  the  present  time  in 
Ireland  is  most  notable.  Over  250  socie- 
ties are  in  active  operation,  instituted  for 
the  most  part  since  1900,  and  largely 
through  the  inspiration  given  by  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  under  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

In  most  of  the  districts  where  these 
societies  have  been  established,  the  people 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  at 
very  high  rates  of  interest  from  "money 
sharks."  They  are  now  securing  loans  at 
4  and  5  per  cent,  upon  easy  terms  of  re- 
payment and  mostly  from  money  saved 
among  themselves,  although  many  of  the 
societies  are  able  to  borrow  outside  capital 
where  it  is  needed.  The  total  borrowings 
of  the  societies  amount  now  to  about 
£55,000.  i 

IN    BRITISH   INDIA. 

Still  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  the 
growth  of  these  societies  in  British  India. 
The  condition  of  the  rural  population  in 
India  is  much  worse  than  that  of  Ireland, 
and  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  last  place  that 
one  would  think  it  possible  to  establish  a 
savings  and  loan  society  with  any  hope  of 
securing  savings;  yet  the  British  Indian 
Government,  after  appointing  an  expert 
commission  to  investigate  the  question  of 
credit  banks,  assisted  the  scheme  by  pass- 
ing the  Co-operative  Credit  Society's  Act 
in  1904,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  or- 
ganization of  credit  associations  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments. In  the  India  societies,  the  liability 
of  the  members  is  unlimited,  and  the 
management  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves,  subject,  however,  to 
close  supervision  by  Government  officials. 
Each  member  has  one  vote,  as  in  all  truly 
co-operative  societies,  and  the  profits  are 
used  to  build  up  a  reserve  fund. 

In  1910  there  were  over  two  thousand 
societies  registered  under  the  Act,  with 
nearly    200,000    members.      The    greater 


portion  of  the  business  is  agricultural, 
though  some  of  the  "urban"  societies  have 
almost  an  exclusively  commercial  business. 

In  the  report  of  the  registrar  of  Co- 
operative Credit  Societies  for  1909,  the  re- 
mark is  made  that  more  attention  was 
given  to  the  strengthening  of  the  existing 
societies  than  to  forming  new  ones.  Never- 
theless, the  movement  had  acquired  sucn 
a  momentum  that  it  could  not  be  stayed, 
and  rapid  progress  was  made,,  not  only  in 
number  of  societies,  but  in  their  member- 
ship and  in  working  capital  The  last 
available  report  gives  the  working  capital 
at  fifty  million  rupees.  The  average  size 
of  the  loans  varies  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces. In  Coorg,  for  instance,  the  aver- 
age loan  is  only  10  rupees,  while  in  Mad- 
ras it  is  100  rupees.  Less  than  2  per  cent, 
of  all  the  loans  are  for  non-productive 
purposes. 

With  examples  of  such  success  in  all  the 
highly  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  and 
with  no  less  marked  examples  of  success 
in  India,  the  least  progressive  of  all  agri- 
cultural people,  it  seems  a  little  strange 
that  there  should  be  any  hesitancy  in  in- 
troducing this  system  into  Canada. 

In  all  the  countries  where  these  banks 
have  been  established,  we  find  a  similarity 
of  conditions  as  to  the  need  of  credit  in 
agriculture.  Indeed,  the  very  same  prob- 
lem that  is  vexing  the  soul  of  our  Canadian 
farmers  with  reference  to  more  capital  and 
cheaper  capital  on  the  farms,  is  the  prob- 
lem that  is  being  worked  out  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  not  Europe  alone,  but  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  India,  South  Africa,  all  hav- 
ing varied  conditions,  and  apparently  all 
have  found  the  .best  solution  so  far  in  the 
credit  associations  first  made  popular  in 
Germany. 

THE   FARMERS'    MONEY    NEEDS. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  of  all 
countries,  a  bank  must  be  accessible,  both 
in  time  and  place,  must  give  low  rates  of 
interest,  provide  for  long  loans  with  repay- 
ment, if  necssary,  in  instalments,  must  be 
prepared  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
investments  and  have  an  oversight  of  the 
investment  till  maturity.  Of  course^  with 
these  requirements  one  will  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  ordinary  banks  are  an  impossi- 
bility. 
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These  necessities,  however,  have  been 
met  by  credit  associations.  These  were  a 
natural  growth  from  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions that  are  surrounding  farmers  in 
Canada  to-day,  modified,  of  course,  by 
local  institutions  and  circumstances,  and 
the  development  of  them  have  been  as 
normal  as  the  growth  of  any  of  our  older 
commercial  -  institutions.  Europeans  ex- 
perienced the  needs  sooner  than  we  of 
the  newer  continent,  and  have  solved  the 
problem  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
success. 

It  would  be  conducive  to  clearness  to 
drop  the  word  "bank"  in  connection  with 
institutions  of  this  sort,  as  they  differ  so 
essentially  in  their  modes  of  working  from 
our  ordinary  chartered  banks.  "Savings 
and  credit  associations"  would  be  a  much 
better  term,  indicating,  as  it  does,  their 
chief  functions.  They  gather  the  small 
savings  of  the  farmers  and  loan  them  again 
in  larger  sums. 

A  QUEBEC   START. 

Canada,  however,  is  not  altogether  with- 
out examples  of  credit  associations.  About 
ten  years  ago  Mr.  Alphonse  Desjardins,  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  after  carefully 
studying  the  European  societies,  started  a 
credit  association  at  his  home  town,  Point 
Levis.  Like  all  such  associations,  it  had 
a  small  beginning,  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
a  few  dozen  members  and  only  a  very 
modest  amount  of  business  the  first  year  or 
two.  The  people  concerned  were  small  ar- 
tisans, laborers  and  farmers,  and  their 
needs  were  not  more  exacting  than  those 
of  most  country  places.  By  degrees  the 
use  of  credit  was  inculcated,  and  the  spirit 
of  self  reliance  established.  The  savings, 
though  small,  were  constant,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation was  soon  sufficient  to  show 
tangible  results. 

After  ten  years'  constant  growth,  they 
have  now  a  paid-up  share  capital  of  $88,- 
435.  Their  combined  paid-up  capital  and 
deposits  amount  to  $133,337.93.  The 
total  amount  of  funds  loaned  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  society  was  $616,876.41. 
The  increase  in  business  for  1911  this 
year  may  be  noted  from  the  following: — 
The  deposits  have  increased  by 
$8,144.86. 

The  paid-up  shares  have  increas- 
ed $10,324.35. 


The  net  profits  this  year  were 
$7,811.52. 

The  number  of  loans  was  827,  29 
more  than  last  year. 

The  average  size  of  the  loans  was 
less  than  $100. 

The  largest  loan  was  $500. 

To  indicate  the  popular  character  of 
the  work,  it  may  be  noted  that  of  a  total 
of  4,652  loans,  3,258  were  for  less  than 
$100.     1,368  loans  were  for  less  than  $25. 

All  of  these  loans  are  upon  personal 
security,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  could 
scarcely  be  handled  by  the  ordinary  banks. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  too,  that  the  deposits  re- 
present actual  savings  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility would  never  have  been  made  had 
it  not  been  for  this  institution.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  perhaps,  that  up  to  date  there 
has  not  been  one  cent  of  bad  debts. 

The  success  of  the  Point  Levis  co-opera- 
tive institution,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Co-operative  Syndicates  Law  by 
the  Quebec  Legislature.  This  act  served 
as  a  stimulus  for  similar  associations  in  the 
province,  and  some  30  or  40  are  now  in 
existence.  Of  course,  they  are  just  in  the 
making,  but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  their  history  up  to  date,  there  will 
be  no  break  in  the  good  record  of  credit 
associations. 

Another  institution  in  successful  opera- 
tion that  would  serve  as  a  model  for  farm- 
ers' credit  associations  in  Canada,  is  the 
Civil  Service  Saving  &  Loan  Association,  of 
Ottawa, 

TO   KILL  THE  MONEY  SHARK. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1908. 
The  immediate  object  it  had  in  viewT  was 
to  relieve  the  necessities  of  a  number  of 
civil  servants,  honest  and  honorable  in 
their  life,  but  perhaps  not  too  provident, 
who  found  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
money  sharks.  Most  of  these  money 
sharks  were  professional  money  lenders, 
who  made  a  business  of  catering  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  men  who  found  themselves,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  short  of  money,  and 
their  exactions  at  last  reached  the  propor- 
tion of  a  scandal.  An  investigation  was 
made  by  a  number  of  public-spirited  civil 
servants,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  ex- 
posed was  appalling. 

Many  cases  were  discovered  where  the 
victims    had    clung    to     their     situations 
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though  underpaid,  till  they  were  too  old 
to  change  their  occupation,  though  their 
debt-  and  responsibilities  had  accumulated 
in  the  meantime.  Among  these  the  money 
shark  secured  easy  victims  who,  once  in 
the  toils,  seldom  again  found  themselves 
free  from  debt.  The  Civil  Service  Saving 
&  Loan  Society  was  organized,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  meet  these  most  desperate 
cases,  but  its  usefulness  does  not  end  with 
them.  Many  men  who  cannot  be  describ- 
ed as  "hard-up,"  borrow  from  the  society. 

After  three  years  of  active  service,  it 
can  be  said  most  truthfully  that  the  society 
has  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  set 
before  it,  and  though  it  is  working  under 
the  great  handicap  of  being  unable  to  se- 
cure incorporation  under  Ontario  or  Do- 
minion Statutes,  yet  even  as  a  voluntary 
institution  it  has  done  its  work,  showing 
that  where  there  is  honesty  and  probity  in 
the  management,  even  incorporation  is  not 
an  absolute  necessity. 

Starting  with  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
and  giving  preference  to  the  most  pressing- 
needs  of  some  worthy  members,  the  Civil 
Service  Saving  &  Loan  Society  has  now 
grown  to  a- fair  degree  of  maturity.  It  has 
in  round  numbers  $7,000  of  share  capital, 
and  the  deposits  amount  to  $2,000.  The 
total  loans  for  last  year  were  $10,000.  The 
average  size  of  these  loans  was  about  $70 
and  the  largest  did  not  exceed  $200. 

Many  of  the  civil  servants  having  stock 
capital  as  guarantee,  make  use  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  temporary  loans,  which  they 
can  do  without  formality  upon  their 
personal  note  and  not  infrequently  a 
member  finds  it  convenient  to  go  to  the 
Civil  Service  Saving  &  Loan  Society  and 
pay  25  cents  for  the  use  of  a  ten  dollar  bill 
for  a  few  days,  instead  of  asking  a  friend 
for  a  loan. 

The  society  is  seriously  considering  in- 
vesting a  small  percentage  of  the  funds  to 
encourage  civil  servants  to  build  homes  for 
themselves,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  this  may  prove  a  most  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  work. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  a  student  of 
sociology  to  note  how  this  saving  and  loan 
society  is  working  towards  the  doing  away 
with  credit  in  retail  buying  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cash  basis,  even  for  the  gro- 
cery bill.  A  civil  service  co-operative  sup- 
ply store  was  started  a  year  ago.  working 


upon  a  strictly  cash  basis.  Many  most 
estimable  civil  servants,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  underpaid,  notwithstanding  a 
popular  superstition  to  the  contrary,  found 
it  difficult  to  take  advantage  of  the  co- 
operative store,  because  they  were  a  month, 
or  more  behind  with  their  grocerymen, 
and  in  order  to  deal  at  the  co-operative 
store  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  ad- 
vance cash  to  the  extent  of  an  additional 
month's  grocery  bill,  and  this  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  thing  to  do,  in  many 
cases,  out  of  a  single  month's  salary. 

The  Savings  &  Loan  Society  came  to 
the  rescue  of  some  people  in  such  cases, 
and  made  an  advance  sufficient  to  cover 
the  two  or  more  months'  grocery  bills,  tak- 
ing all  the  usual  precautions  for  the  loan, 
of  course.  This  enabled  a  member  to  take 
advantage  of  dealing  at  the  co-operative 
store  for  cash,  and  to  pay  the  loan  society 
in  small  monthly  payments  that  would  not 
be  a  hardship  in  any  particular  month. 
When  this  loan  has  been  repaid,  the  mem- 
ber will  find  himself  really  one  month 
ahead  on  his  grocery  bill,  and  with  all  the 
advantages  of  cash  buying. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  this  saving 
and  loan  society  should  not  continue  to 
develop  until  it  will  supply  the  entire 
credit  needs  of  the  three  or  four  thousana 
civil  servants  in  Ottawa.  Considering  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  sources  of  this 
high  cost,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
wholly  in  the  food  cost,  it  does  appear  that 
there  is  room  for  just  such  a  financial  in- 
stitution. Perhaps  the  most  serious  drain 
upon  the  resources  of  civil  servants  in  Ot- 
tawa is  the  rent  question.  This  can  only 
be  settled  now  by  civil  servants  who  feel 
the  pinch,  securing  cheaper  sites  and  de- 
veloping them  with  cheaper  money. 

The  organization  of  the  Civil  Service 
Saving  and  Loan  Society,  as  well  as  the 
credit  associations  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  is  founded  on  the  credit  associa- 
tions of  Germany  and  France,  modified, 
of  course, 'to  suit  the  temper  and  condi- 
tions of  our  Canadian  people.  All  these 
societies  are,  above  all  things,  associations 
of  men  rather  than  an  accumulation  of 
capital — capita]  being  only  incidental  for 
the  purposes  in  hand. 

It  is,  therefore,  stipulated  in  the  by-laws 
of  all  these  associations,  each  member  has 
an  equal  voice  in  the  management.     "One 
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man,  one  vote,"  is  the  rule,  Capital  is 
remunerated  at  a  fixed  rate,  usually  5  per 
cent.  The  number  of  shares  which  a  mem- 
ber may  hold  has  no  influence  whatever 
on  his  voting  power,  and  often  there  is  a 
limitation  in  the  number  of  shares  any  one 
member  may  hold.  The  fraternal  element 
which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
credit  associations  of  the  old  world,  and 
will  develop  in  Canada,  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  all  business  is  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  No  deposits  are 
accepted  from  any  but  members.  In  the 
organization  of  the  association  great  care 
is  taken  to  secure  the  purpose  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  is  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  deserving  persons  so  far  as  the  funds  of 
the  association  permit,  and  to  better  the 
moral  and  material  conditions  of  members 
by  developing  the.  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  self-help.  The  affairs  of  the  associa- 
tions in  Canada  are  managed  directly  by 
the  usual  officers,  namely,  a  president, 
vice-president  and  the  secretary-treasurer. 
The  secretary-treasurer  is  often  the  man- 
ager, and  he  is  the  only  person  in  the  asso- 
ciations who  receives  a  salary.  The  ad- 
mission of  members  and  all  the  general 
business  of  the  association  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  directors,  usually  nine,  whose 
work  it  is  to  see  that  no  unworthy  or  un- 
desirable man  becomes  a  member,  and  to 
perform  such  other  duties  that  might  come 
under  the  head  of  general  business. 

Next,  there  is  a  board  of  credit,  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  who  are  charged 
with  the  one  duty  of  scrutinizing  every 
application  for  a  loan.  They  enquire  into 
the  use  which  the  borrower  intends  to 
make  of  the  money,  and  in  many  cases  the 
loan  is  given  with  the  stipulation  that  it 
shall  be  applied  to  this  particular  purpose 
and  no  other,  and  the  note  would  immedi- 
ately become  due  if  the  money  were  di- 
verted to  any  other  purpose.  No  member 
of  the  board  of  credit  may  borrow  from 
the  association. 

There  is  next  a  board  of  supervisors — 
three  in  number — whose  business  it  is  to 
audit  the  accounts,  not  only  at  frequent 
intervals,  but  whenever  it  is  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  do  so.  They  also  possess  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  the  conduct  of  business. 
Thev  may  stop  any  loan,  indeed,  can  sus- 
pend any  officer  of  the  association,  and 
have  power  to  even  suspend  business  itself 


until  such  time  as  an  appeal  can  be  made 
to  a  general  meeting.  It  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  say  that  these  extraordinary  powers 
are  seldom  exercised  in  the  case  of  the 
societies  mentioned.  I  do  not- know  that 
a  board  of'  supervisors  have  ever  had  to 
suspend  an  officer  in  a  Canadian  credit  as- 
sociation, but  the  fact  that  the  power  lies 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deterrent,  not 
only  to  any  attempt  at  fraudulent  practice, 
but  carelessness  in  business  methods  on 
the  part  of  either  the  board  of  credit  or 
the  manager.  The  fact  that  in  none  of 
these  institutions  has  there  been  a  single 
cent  of  money  lost  in  bad  debts,  shows  the 
perfection  of  this  organization  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  farmer  and  hand  worker. 

The  St,  Malo  Society  is  largely  a  society 
of  mechanics.  The  Point  Levis  association 
has  a  mixed  membership  of  mechanics, 
laborers  and  small  farmers.  The  Ottawa 
Association  is  composed  solely  of  civil 
servants,  and,  of  course,  permanent 
salaried  men. 

The  problem,  therefore,  of  credit  and 
capital  for  farmers  has  been  worked  out 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  older  countries  of 
Europe.  We  have  made  a  beginning  in 
Canada  sufficiently  extensive  to  show  that 
the  organization,  so  successful  in  other 
countries,  will  be  successful  here.  Yet 
when  the  attempt  was  made,  in  recent 
years,  by  ardent  co-operators  to  legalize 
these  associations  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  met  by  the  apathy  of  the 
people  generally;  all  but  a  few  members 
of  Parliament  evaded  the  issue;  and  the 
representatives  of  the  large  financial  in- 
stitutions in  the  Commons  and  Senate,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Senate,  openly  condemned 
such  legislation.  Thus  it  is  that  Canada, 
with  the  exception  of  Quebec,  stands  dis- 
graced as  the  only  civilized  country  that 
does  not  by  legislation  recognize  credit  as- 
sociations and  co-operative  societies  gen- 
erally. 

If  experience  is  of  any  value  in  the  prob- 
lem of  social  progress,  surely  reading  the 
history  of  these  associations  will  show  our 
farmers  that  their  apathy  is  their  own  un- 
doing; it  will  show  the  politicians  that  to 
favor  the  co-operative  movement  is  "good 
politics":  it  will  show  the  financial  mag- 
nates that  the  capital  and  resultant  indus- 
tries of  the  credit  associations  are  practi- 
cally a  new  creation,  and  will  be  an  addi- 
tion to  business  of  the  regular  banks. 


FIFTY   ACRES   OF   CORN   IN    SHOCK.     THIS   MAN   TOOK   PLEASURE    IN   HIS   WORK. 
ALFALFA  HELPS  HIM  TO  GET  100  BUSHELS  TO  THE  ACRE. 
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By  G.  B.  CURRAN,  B.S.A. 


CANADA  has  a  corn  belt  she  may  well 
be  proud  of.  Corn  is  king  in  the  counties 
of  Essex  and  Kent.  This  portion  of 
Southwestern  Ontario  juts  down  into  the 
heart  of  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  as  far  south  as  Northern  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Southern  Minnesota  and 
Michigan,  all  famous  corn  States.  In 
fact,  Southwestern  Ontario  is  better 
adapted  to  grow  corn  than  most  of  the 
States  mentioned.  The  Great  Lakes,  al- 
most surrounding  the  southwestern  penin- 
sula, render  the  climate  moderate  and  free 
from  frosts  in  autumn.  The  climate  and 
situation  are  unexcelled. 

The  Canadian  corn  belt  is  a  little  bit  of 
the  States  transplanted  into  Canada.  Corn 
is  grown  everywhere.  The  breeds  of  live 
stock  are  peculiar  to  the  corn  belt.  The 
lard  hog  is  kept  exclusively,  because  the 
farmers  believe  they  fatten  more  readily 
on  corn  than  the  bacon  type.  Poland, 
China,  Berkshires  and  Duroc-Jerseys  are 
tKe  most  popular.  In  horses,  the  Perch- 
eron  is  popular,  and  does  extremely  well. 
Who  can  sav  but  that  such  breeds  are  bet- 


ter adapted  to  a  corn  county  than  our  more 
hardy  northern  breeds  of  bacon  hogs  and 
Clydesdales. 

Essex  County  and  the  southwestern  half 
of  Kent  County  contain  the  premier  corn 
lands  of  Canada.  This  section  was  at  one 
time  mostly  swamp,  but  since  drainage, 
these  low  lying  black  clay  loam  soils  are 
ideal  for  corn.  Here  the  Dent  varieties  of 
corn  are  raised  to  perfection.  In  the  east- 
ern half  of  Kent  the  land  becomes  more 
rolling,  and  in  places  sandy  in  nature,  and 
flints  are  raised  much  more  extensively 
than  Dents.  Essex  and  Kent  raise  be- 
tween them  nearly  half  the  corn  produced 
in  Ontario,  but  the  corn  belt  is  extending 
into  Elgin,  Lambton,  Norfolk  and  Middle- 
sex, all  of  which  counties  produced  over 
a  million  bushels  of  corn  last  season.  Ox- 
ford, Wetland,  Lincoln  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward last  season  each  produced  over  half 
a  million  bushels  of  corn.  Essex  and 
Kent  Counties  are  and  probably  always 
will  be  the  banner  corn  counties,  but  the 
corn  belt  is  extending  year  by  year.     The 
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whole  Lake  Erie  district  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  great  corn  section. 

The  same  varieties  of  corn  cannot  be 
raised  in  Ontario  as  in  the  States.  In 
early  days  much  of  our  seed  corn  was 
brought  in  from  Ohio,  just  across  Lake 
Erie.  But  it  was  found  that  such  corn 
required  some  years  to  become  acclima- 
tized, and  that  better  results  were  obtained 
from  home-grown  seed.  Gradually  strains 
of  corn  have  been  built  up  that  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  our  conditions,  and  give 
the  best  returns  over  an  average  of  years. 

CORN     HAS     TO     BE    ACCLIMATIZED. 

Bailey  corn  is  a  medium  yellow  Dent 
corn  that  originated  in  Essex,  and  has 
been  grown  here  for  seventy  years.  Learn- 
ing corn  was  originated  in  Ohio  in  1856, 
and  was  shortly  introduced  into  Canada.  It 
was  selected  to  get  an  earlier  ripening  type, 
and  to-day  the  Learning  of  Ontario  and 
the  States  are  practically  different  varie- 
ties. The  American  type  takes  about  120 
days  to  mature,  the  stalk  is  ten  to  twelve 
feet  tall,  and  the  ear  borne  high  on  the 
stalk. 


The  variety  of  corn  grown  most  widely 
over  the  Ontario  corn  belt  is  the  White 
Cap  Yellow  Dent.  This  corn  is  well 
adapted  to  poor  soils,  and  will  give  a  crop 
where  all  other  Dents  fail  to  produce  ears. 
It  is  early  and  matures  very  firm.  In 
fact,  it  ripens  so  hard  that  many  raise  the 
objection  that  hogs  do  not  cat.  it  readily, 
but  prefer  the  softer  yellow  corns.  How- 
ever, the  seed  of  White  Cap  winters  w.ell, 
and  a  good  stand  of  it  may  be  secured 
when  softer  varieties  are  injured  for  seed 
purposes  by  frost.  In  germination  tests 
conducted  by  the  Essex  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  last  winter,  White 
Cap  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  germi- 
nation, while  some  varieties  were  practi- 
cally worthless. 

SILVER  KING  YIELDS  BIG. 

A  new  corn  which  is  claimed  to  be  su- 
perior to  White  Cap  for  ensilage  is  Wis- 
consin No.  7,  or  Silver  King.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Moore,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  been  breeding  this  corn  up  for  the 
last  nine  years.     It  is  a  white  corn,  pro- 


MANITOBA  CAN  RAISE  CORN  AS  WELL.     THIS  PICTURE  SHOWS  A  CORN  SCUFFLER 
AT  WORK  ALONG  THE  LINE   OF   THE   CANADIAN   NORTHERN   RAILWAY. 
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duces  a  leafy  stalk  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  bears  one  big  ear  about  waist  high 
from  the  ground.  Although  only  grown 
in  Ontario  for  two  or  three  years,  it  has  al- 
ready become  the  most  popular  white  corn 
grown,  and  bids  fair  to  rival,  if  not  re- 
place. White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  on  the 
richer  lands.  Yields  of  over  one  hundred 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  are  re- 
ported by  Prof.  Moore,  as  being  raised  in 
Wisconsin.  Messrs.  Hiram  Walker  & 
Sons.  Walkerville,  who  grow  silage  for 
over  a  hundred  cows,  claim  Wisconsin  No. 
7  the  best  ensilage  corn  they  have  grown. 

Other  varieties  of  Dent  corn  are  grown, 
but  the  ones  above  mentioned  are  most 
extensively  grown  and  give  the  best  satis- 
faction. In  the  past  too  many  varieties  of 
corn  were  grown,  and  the  majority  of 
farmers  did  not  know  what  variety  they 
grew,  other  than  yellow  Dent,  or  white 
Dent. 

Four  years  ago,  through  the  offices  of 
Mr.  A.  McKenney,  B.S.A.,  the  Ontario 
Corn  Growers'  Association  was  formed. 
An  annual  corn  exhibition  is  held  each 
winter.  This  corn  show  has  expanded 
from  a  small  local  show  held  in  Essex  in 
1908,  to  the  National  Corn  Show,  held  in 
Tilbury  in  1912,  when  over  $1,500  was 
offered  in  prizes,  and  a  large  rink  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  exhibits  of  corn. 
Besides  the  annual  corn  show,  the  asso 
ciation  holds  local  school  corn  shows  in 
one  school  in  every  township,  at  which  the 
school  children  compete.     It  has  been  the 


TOO  MANY  FARMERS  WHO  LEAVE  THEIR 
CORN  IN  SHOCK  ALL  WINTER  HAVE  TO 
PULL  IT  OUT  OF  THE  ICE  LIKE  THIS 
FELLOW. 


CORN      OF     THE      EXPERIMENTAL     PLOTS      IN 
PRINCE    EDWARD     ISLAND. 

policy  of  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation to  discourage  the  growing  of  so 
many  varieties  of  corn,  and  to  stimulate 
the  growing  of  the  varieties  mentioned 
above.  These  varieties  are  the  best  for 
ensilage  purposes  in  Canada. 

THE    FLINT    VARIETIES. 

In  Eastern  Kent  and  Elgin  and  Lamb- 
ton  Counties,  the  varieties  of  flints  mostly 
grown  arc  Compton's  Early,  Longfellow. 
North  Dakota  and  King  Phillip.  Flint 
corn  is  grown  quite  extensively  over  the 
province,  and  ripens  in  any  ordinary 
Mason. 

Corn  growing  in  Essex  and  Kent  Coun- 
ties was  made  possible  through  the  selec- 
tion of  earlier  types  of  corn.  In  the 
United  States  the  corn  belt  has  been  moved 
north.  Wisconsin  lies  north  of  the  greater 
part  of  Old  Ontario.  And  yet  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  great  corn  States.  How- 
has  this  work  been  accomplished?  Not  by 
evolution  alone.  That  is  too  slow.  The 
answer  is  by  selection  and  breeding. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  Prof.  R.  A.  Moore, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
Madison,  Wis.,  started  investigation  work 
in  corn.     Over  150  different  kinds  of  corn 
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were  being  grown  in  the  southern  part  of 
Wisconsin.  He  secured  some  ears  of  the 
Silver  King  corn  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Goddard, 
of  Northern  Iowa.  Prof.  Moore  put  this 
corn  through  the  ear-to-the-row  process  of 
breeding,  and  continued  to  improve  and 
disseminate  it  through  Southern  Wiscon- 
sin. Wisconsin  is  the  greatest  dairy  State 
in  the  Union.  The  corn  to  become  popu- 
lar must  be  superior  as  a"  fodder  corn,  as 
well  as  a  yielder  as  of  grain.  At  present 
over  half  the  corn  grown  in  Wisconsin  is 
the  Wisconsin  No.  7,  or  Silver  King. 

This  corn  was  not  early  enough  for  the 
northern  part  of  Wisconsin.  Prof.  Moore 
undertook  to  breed  a  new  corn.  He  crossed 
early  yellow  Dent  No.  8  on  Toole's  North 
Star,  and  produced  the  now  famous  Gold- 
en Glow  corn,  or  Wisconsin  No.  12.  This 
was  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
Wisconsin  No.  7,  and  extended  the  corn 
belt  well  over  the  State.  Last  season  at 
Madison,  Prof.  Moore  harvested  102 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  from  a 
field  of  Golden  Glow  corn.  For  the  ex- 
treme north  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, he  selected  Wisconsin  No.  13,  Smut 
Nose  Flint. 

In  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  the  corn 
belt  has  been  moved  north  by  similar 
breeding  experimental  work.  As  Ontario 
is  as  far  south  as  the  States  mentioned,  it 


is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  similar 
work  the  corn  belt  could  be  extended  well 
up  into  Ontario,  especially  all  along  Lake 
Erie  and  around  the  si i ores  of  Lake 
Huron,  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Ontario. 
The  initial  step  is  for  our  Government  to 
provide  a  breeding  farm  in  the  corn  belt, 
and  to  put  a  suitable  expert  in  charge,  who 
will  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  de- 
veloping strains  of  hardy  corn  best 
adapted  to  Ontario  conditions.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  done  that  much  for  tobacco, 
why  not  for  corn? 

But  why  make  all  this  fuss  about  push- 
ing the  corn  belt  northward?  Because  the 
ability  to  grow  corn  raises  the  value  of  the 
land.  No  other  grain  crop  will  produce 
the  amount  of  feed  that  corn  will.  Corn 
yields  from  50  to  100  bushels  of  shelled 
grain  per  acre.  The  lower  figure  is  much 
better  than  that  of  wheat,  oats  or  barley 
in  pounds  per  acre.  Prof.  Chamberlain, 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  is  authori- 
ty for  the  statement  that  the  ability  to 
grow  corn  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
the  Dakotas  doubled  the  value  of  the  land, 
and  that  every  extra  bushel  of  corn 
through  improved  methods  of  farming  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  land  $1  per  bushel 
increase. 

Corn  has  some  peculiarities  of  growth 
that  are  essential  for  it  to  do  well.     It  is 


MANY  PUMPKINS  AUE  OFTEN  GROWN    IN  A  FIELD  OF  FLINT  CORN, 
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THERE  ARE  MANY  JOYS  IN  CORN  HUSKING 
TIME,  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  MAIDEN  WHO 
FINDS    A    RED    EAR. 

a  hot  weather  plant,  and  must  have  heat. 
American  investigators  have  discovered 
that  a  corn  plant  requires  so  many  heat- 
units  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  If  the  season 
is  backward,  or  the  nights  cool,  more  time 
will  be  required  to  ripen  the  corn.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  corn  that  ripens  in 
90  days  in  one  place  may  take  100  days 
when  planted  further  north.  Corn  de- 
lights in  warm  sultry  nights,  and  grows 
most  rapidly  at  such  times. 

CORN    A    GROSS   FEEDER. 

The  corn  plant  is  a  gross  feeder,  but  a 
poor  forager  for  food.  It,  therefore,  re- 
quires a  very  rich  soil,  well  prepared  and 
drained,  with  the  surface  soil  full  of  avail- 
able fertility,  as  the  corn  roots  are  prac- 
tically all  in  the  first  foot  of  soil.  Corn 
exhausts  the  land  of  phosphoric  acid  most 
quickly.  When  applied  as  a  fertilizer,  it 
causes  the  grain  to  ripen  a  week  to  ten 
days  earlier.  Corn  does  best  on  new  land, 
where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  On  older  lands  humus 
can  be  supplied  by  plowing  down  clover 
or  applying  barnyard  manure. 

Corn  cannot  be  grown  continuously  on 
the  same  land,  or  the  yield  will  drop  year 
by  year.  Corn  means  clover  and  alfalfa 
in  the  rotation.     The    growing    of  corn, 


clover  and  alfalfa  means  the  keeping  of 
hogs,  dairy  cattle  and  heavy  horses.  A 
common  rotation  is  corn,  oats  or  wheat, 
hay  and  pasture. 

HOW  THEY  DO  IT. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Wismer,  of  Maidstone 
Township,  Essex  County,  a  very  successful 
corn  grower,  says:  "The  first  essential  of 
successful  corn  growing  is  the  selection  of 
good  seed.  I  make  it  a  practice  when 
husking  to  pick  out  the  choicest  ears,  and 
these  are  placed  in  a  room  that  is  heated, 
and  left  there  until  perfectly  dried.  If 
corn  freezes  before  it  is  dried  it  will  not 
germinate  readily.  I  never  shell  until 
shortly  before  planting.  From  96  to  98 
per  cent,  of  corn  so  treated  will  germinate 
strongly  and  make  a  vigorous  growth." 

Mr.  L.  D.  Hankinson,  the  prominent 
breeder  of  Longfellow  corn  in  Canada, 
gives  the  following  details  of  how  he 
raised  the  corn  that  took  the  sweepstakes 
at  the  recent  Ontario  Corn  Show:  "Corn 
is  my  staple  crop,  it  follows  clover  sod 
either  of  one  or  two  years'  standing.  My 
ideal  preparation  for  corn  is  to  fall  plow 
rather  deeply,  turning  the  furrows  well 
up  on  edge  so  that  the  frost  may  have  a 
chance  to  pulverize  and  loosen  the  soil.  I 
top-dress  this  during  the  winter  with 
barnyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  15  loads 
per  acre.  As  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring 
the  fall  plowing  is  broken  down  with  the 
disc  harrow  and  drags,  and  the  manure 
well  incorporated  with  the  soil  by  the 
spring  tooth  cultivator.  I  find  that  I  in- 
variably get  better  results  from  this  treat- 
ment than   when   the   manure  is  plowed 
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A  PERFECT  BUTT   AND  TIP. 

down,  as  the  young  plants  seem  to  start 
more  quickly  and  vigorously  in  the 
spring." 

Mr.  Mivart  Robinson,  another  successful 
corn  growth  of  Essex,  has  the  following  to 
say  of  planting  and  cultivation:  "Corn 
should  be  planted  early  in  May.  I  plant 
my  corn  in  hills  three  feet  six  inches  each 
way,  with  the  planter,  set  to  drop  three 
kernels  in  each  hill.  By  this  method  the 
corn  can  be  cultivated  both  ways,  and  one 
gets  a  better  quality  of  ears  than  in  drills. 
Cultivation  is  what  makes  a  good  corn  crop. 
Cultivation  should  begin  right  after  plant- 
ing, and  continue  as  long  as  a  horse  can 
get  between  the  rows.  Cultivate  shallower 
as  the  season  advances.  Corn  responds 
generously  to  cultivation  once  a  week,  and 
should  be  gone  over  after  every  rain  to 
break  the  crust." 

By  using  methods  similar  to  the  above 
corn  growers  in  Essex  and  Kent  get  enor- 
mous yields.  Mr.  Blake  R.  Cohoe,  of 
Woodsiee,  Essex  County,  writes:  "My  20- 
acre  field  of  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 
averaged  100  bushels  of  ears  per  acre, 
three-quarters  of  it  being  good  seed  corn. 
One  and  a  half  bushels  of  White  Cap  Yel- 
low Dent  in  the  ear  makes  a  bushel  of 
shelled  corn,  for  which  I  am  getting  $1.25 
for  seed.  The  other  25  per  cent.  I  use  for 
hog  feed,  valued  at  70  cents  now." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Coatsworth,  of  Ruthven,  is 
the  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers' 
Association,  and  has  originated  a  new 
breed  of  corn,  Coatsworth's  Hybrid,  which 
is  so  popular  that  he  cannot  supply  the  de- 
mand for  seed  purposes.     It  is  a  cross  be- 


tween Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  an  early 
corn.  He  writes:  "I  estimated  the  yield 
at  about  120  bushels  per  acre  last  fall." 

COST   OP  RAISING   CORN. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  plain  that 
large  returns  can  be  made  from  corn  per 
acre.  The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  corn 
is  estimated  by  good  corn  growers  to  range 
from  $16  to  $20. 

The  average  yield  of  corn  in  the  Cana- 
dian corn  belt  is  much  higher  than  it  is 
in  the  corn  States.  This  result  is  due 
largely  to  the  interest  aroused  by  the  work 
of  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Association, 
their  motto  being  "Better  Corn  and  More 
of  it."  But  there  is  still  great  room  for 
improvement.  Corn  responds  readily  to 
selection  and  breeding,  to  develop  unifor- 
mity and  yield. 

The  most  common  way  to  select  seed 
corn  is  to  pick  it  from  the  crib,  selecting 
all  the  finest  ears.  But  in  this  way  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  plant.  A  poor 
stalk  may  develop  a  good  ear.  The 
method  recommended  by  the  Corn  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  to  go  through  the  fields 
at  harvest  time  when  the  corn  is  ripening, 
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and  to  select  the  best  ears  grown  on  good 
stalks,  where  three  stalks  have  grown  in 
the  hill.  The  corn  that  does  well  under 
adverse  conditions  is  the  best.  It  is  an- 
other example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
To  develop  a  fixed  type  of  corn  of  su- 
perior yielding  qualities,  the  Canadian 
Seed  Growers'  Association  have  their 
members  follow  the  ear-to-the-row  sys- 
tem. Select  twenty  of  the  best  ears  in  your 
crop  and  plant  one  row  of  at  least  50  to 
75  hills  from  each  ear.  The  rows  and  hills 
must  be  3%  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  3  plants  in  each  hill.  The  ears 
are  numbered  and  put  away  in  the  fall 
harvest,  and  weigh  each  row  separately. 

HOW   SEED  IS  IMPROVED. 

The  next  season  take  your  best  yielding- 
ear  and  plant  every  alternate  row  with  it. 
The  other  rows  are  planted  with  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  best  ears.  These 
rows  are  detasselled,  and  the  best  ear  is  the 
parent  of  all  the  corn.  Only  the  seed  from 
the  detasselled  rows  is  sa\ed.  this  being 
cross  fertilized.  The  best  20  ears  are  re- 
served each  year  for  the  test  plot,  and  the 


remainder  of  the  corn  is  used  for  seed  pur- 
poses. In  this  way  wonderful  improve- 
ment can  be  quickly  effected  in  corn. 

Canadians  have  never  appreciated  the 
possibilities  of  the  corn  belt.  It  has  re- 
mained for  American  farmers  to  discover 
the  value  of  our  lands.  During  the  last 
season  American  land  buyers  have  bought 
thousands  of  acres  of  our  best  corn  lands, 
and  this  spring  carloads  of  settlers'  effects 
were  unloaded  in  Essex  County  by  farm- 
ers from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  The  Cana- 
dian west  is  not  the  only  part  of  Canada 
[hat  draws  the  American  immigrant 
north.  In  our  corn  belt  he  finds  a  climate 
more  congenial  and  is  right  at  home  with 
corn.  Our  rich  and  cheap  corn  land  is 
the  magnet  that  will  continue  to  draw 
American  farmers  to  Essex  and  Kent  until 
our  corn  lands  are  as  high  in  price  as  the 
famous  corn  lands  of  the  Union.  When 
that  day  comes,  the  corn  belt  of  Canada. 
Essex  and  Kent  Counties,  will  become  the 
garden  of  Canada,  as  the  same  climate  and 
soil  that  will  grow  corn  to  perfection  will 
also  grow  tobacco,  vegetables  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit. 
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A_FIELD  OF  THE  WONDERFUL  NEW    ENSILAGE   CORN,    WISCONSIN    NUMBER   7.    OB 
SILVER   KING.     YIELD   80  BUSHELS   OF   SHELLED   CORN    TO    THE   ACRE. 


REAR  VIEW  OF  GAS-ELECTRIC  CAR  SHOWN  AT  GREENBURN  STATION,  ONTARIO, 
CAN.  THE  APPEARANCE  OP  THE  CAR  ON  ITS  RURAL  ROUTE  CREATED  CON- 
SIDERABLE   WONDER. 


THE  GAS-ELECTRIC  PASSENGER  CAR 


By  F.  MacKENZIE 


Transportation  is  one  of  the  great  ques- 
tions in  Canada  to-day.  Despite  our  great 
progress  in  mechanical  inventions  during 
the  past  50  years,  there  are  many  who 
wonder  why  the  application  of  these  in- 
ventions to  the  problems  of  our  modern 
civilization,  are  so  slow. 

Yet,  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  capital  and  skill  requir- 
ed to  introduce  new  things  and,  to  make 
them  profitable  on  a  commercial  basis, 
dispels  the  wonder  that  movements  along 
this  line  are  so  slow.  The  great  transpor- 
tation systems  of  Canada  depend  largely 
upon  the  steam-engine  for  their  power, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  gasoline  and 
electricity  have  done  wonderful  things  in 
solving  the  traction  problems.  The  reason 
for  this  is  due  largely  to  the  causes  above 
named. 

The  perfection  of  the  internal-combus- 
tion engine,  its  simplicity  and  the  knowl- 
edge which  the  ordinary  man  is  rapidly 
picking  up  in  the  operation  of  these  in- 


tricate machines,  is  pushing  to  the  front 
these  modern  inventions. 

An  instance  in  point,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  gas-electric  car  on  the  Canadian 
Northern  lines  in  Ontario.  Last  month 
they  imported  this  type  of  car  and  tried  it 
out  on  their  steam  lines  near  Toronto.  The 
experiment  was  a  success  and  everybody 
was  loud  in  its  praise.  These  cars  will 
operate  from  Quebec  City  to  Lake  St. 
Joseph  during  the  present  summer  season. 
It  is  without  doubt  that  it  is  a  car  of  this 
type  which  will  be  used  to  handle  the 
radial  an<J  suburban  traffic  in  all  their 
lines  in  the  very  near  future.  The  same 
company  are  interested  in  the  construction 
of  the  Toronto  Eastern  Railway  which 
runs  from  Toronto  along  the  North  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  eastwards.  It  is  said  the 
cars  will  be  of  this  type  which  will  do 
away  with  the  need  of  trolley  wires. 

A  trial  trip  over  the  C.N.R.'s  new  line 
to  Trenton  on  which  there  were  many 
members  of  the    Press,    brought    out  the 
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many  desirable  features  in  this  style  of 
car.  The  car  looks  something  like  one  of 
the  modern  street  cars  and  is  of  all  steel 
construction.  It  is  set  on  standard  rail- 
way trucks  and  has  a  first-class  and  a 
smoking  compartment  besides  the  small 
engine  room. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  an  eight-cyl- 
inder, 550  r.p.m.,  four-cycle  gas  engine 
connected  to  an  eight-pole,  600  volt  com- 
mutating  pole  electric  generator.  The  en- 
gine base  is  of  cast  iron.  The  bore  of  the 
cylinder  is  eight  inches  and  the  stroke  is" 
ten  inches.  The  engine  is  cooled  by  ther- 
mo-siphon  water  circulation  through  radi- 
ators of  the  fin  tube  type  located  on  the 
cab  roof.  The  gasoline  is  pumped  from  a 
150-gallon  tank  suspended  under  the  car. 
The  ignition  system  consists  of  two  low 
tension  magnetos.  The  engine  is  started 
by  air  taken  from  the  main  reservoirs  of 
the  air  brake  system. 

A  centrifugal  governor  is  provided  to 
maintain  a  constant  speed  of  600  r.p.m. 
Separate  handles  are  provided  for  revers- 
ing the  car  and  for  throttling  the  engine. 
Hand  brakes  are  provided  in  addition  to 
air.  An  air  whistle  and  pneumatic  gong 
are  provided.  The  car  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tric lights  and  heated  from  a  small  water 
heater,  coal-fired,  in  a  corner  of  the  engine 
room.  The  gasoline  engine  drives  an  elec- 
tric generator  which  supplies  electricity  di- 
rect to  the  shafts  thus  doing  away  with  all 
the  problems  of  transmission.  The  engine 
rests  entirely  upon  the  trucks  so  that  there 
is  hardly  any  vibration  to  the  car.  A  pas- 
senger is  surprised  at  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  travel. 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  THE  GAS-ELECTRIC  CAR 
AFTER  COMING  IN  FROM  HER  RICHMOND 
HILL    RUN. 


Another  point  that  was  very  noticeable 
was  the  -speed  they  could  develop  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  car  could  be  brought 
to  a  standstill. 

Not  much  notice  had  been  given  to  the 
intended  trip  of  this  car  to  Trenton.  The 
people  on  the  road  were  surprised  at  a 
great  many  places  to  hear  an  air-whistle 
and  to  see  a  lone  car  travelling  over  the 
rails  apparently  with  no  engine.  Such 
sights  will  no  doubt  become  quite  common 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  lines.  The  cars 
were  built  at  the  General  Electric  works 
in  New  York  State,  and  cost  a  large 
amount  in  duty  to  get  them  across  the  line. 
It  is  understood  that  this  type  of  car  will 
shortly  be  put  out  from  the  factory  in 
Peterborough. 

Altogether,  the  Canadian  Northern 
show  a  commendable  enterprise  in  bring- 
ing the  gas-electric  car  into  service  on  their 
Canadian  lines. 


A  HARD  SUGAR  MAPLE  WOOD-LOT  FORMERLY     TIMBERED     WITH     HEAVY     PINE. 
NOTE   THE  BIG   PINE   STUMP.     YORK   COUNTY,    ONTARIO. 


THE  FARMER'S  WOOD  LOT 


By  DAVID  JAMES 


OBSERVANT  historians  have  stated  that 
the  downfall  of  many  nations  has  resulted 
from  the  destruction  of  their  forests.  The 
law  of  self-preservation  should  stand  high 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  not  only  for  what 
they  are,  but  for  what  they  are  doing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large.  But 
self-preservation  is  best  effected  by  pro- 
gressive development.  Thus  it  is  we  see 
how  the  people  are  utilizing  the  water 
powers  of  the  country  to  produce  the  elec- 
tric energy,  which  is  doing  so  much  for 
the  industrial  world  to-day. 
#  Nations  can  do  much  in  this  conserva- 
tion work,  yet  a  nation  is  made  up  of  in- 
dividuals largely  free  to  act  for  them- 
selves, and  whose  actions  in  the  aggregate 
often  tend  to  the  good  as  well  as  to  the 
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detriment  of  the  whole  people.  If  the  in- 
dividual can  be  taught  to  do  those  little 
acts  which  will  conserve  the  nation's  good, 
a  great  step  forward  has  been  made  in  the 
work. 

This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
re-forestation  of  our  denuded  wild  lands, 
and  the  afforestation  of  those  sections  of 
the  country  which  are  apparently  fast  be- 
coming deserts. 

The  farmer  has  a  certain  place  in  this 
scheme.  No  matter  how  insignificant  he 
be,  he  contributes  to  this  up-building  or  to 
the  down-tearing  in  some  degree.  The 
man  who  plants  a  tree  has  done  something 
more  than  take  a  definite  stand  for  his 
own  preservation.  He  has  contributed  to 
the  wealth  of  the    country    and    to   the 
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A    NORWAY    SPRUCE    WIND-BREAK    TO    AN   ORCHARD,    TOO   CLOSE   TO    THE    FIRST    ROW 


wealth-getting  opportunities  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  Thus,  a  lone  tree  is  not  to 
be  despised. 

There  are  many  corners  of  our  indi- 
vidual farms  in  the  older  provinces  parti- 
cularly that  could  he  planted  with  wild 
trees,  to  become  in  time  the  successful 
wood  lot  for  that  farm.  Trees  do  not 
grow  so  slowly,  but  that  returns  can  come 
in  for  a  good  many  years  during  the 
planter's  life  time.  These  trees  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  farm  and  when  the  idea  be- 
comes general,  will  offset  the  destructive- 
ness  of  wind  storms  and  preserve  many  of 
the  sources  of  the  small  streams  through- 


BURNING  THE  BRUSH  AFTER  A  LOG- 
GING OPERATION.  THE  ASHES  PRE- 
PARE A  SEED  BED  FAVORABLE  TO 
THE  GERMINATION  OF  CONIFEROUS 
TREE    SEEDS. 


out  the  country.  Bird  life  is  also  pro- 
tected. Shelter  belts  can  often  be  erected 
to  great  advantage  and  it  is  not  always 
loss  where  a  strip  of  land  a  rod  wide  is 
planted  with  trees.  A  number  of  experi- 
ments in  the  western  provinces  have  been 
made  as  to  the  value  of  wTind-breaks,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  a  shelter  belt  15 
feet  high  has  proved  to  be  beneficial  for 
50  rods.  This  may  not  have  the  same  re- 
sult in  Ontario,  but  it  goes  to  prove  that 
much  may  be  expected  from  them. 

The  wood  lot  should  be  properly  fenced 
from  all  farm  animals.  The  continual 
tramping  of  the  soil  prevents  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  water,  and  renders  the  land  less 
capable  of  retaining  moisture.  It  also 
preserves  the  leaf  mulch,  which  make 
favorable  conditions  for  the  germination 
of  tree  seeds.  In  utilizing  wood  from  the 
let  only  the  dead,  decaying  and  scrub 
trees  should  be  used.  By  scrub  trees  we 
mean  those  of  inferior  varieties,  which 
make  poor  growth  and  are  not  serviceable 
of  the  highest  needs  of  the  farmer.  In 
the  annual  culling  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  the  younger  growth.  It  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  young  trees  fairly  close 
and  as  near  of  an  age  or  size  as  possible, 
so  that  their  growth  may  be  made  more 
quickly. 

Regions  which  have  been  heavily  tim- 
bered    with    pine    or    hardwood   show   a 
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THE  YOUNG  TREES  BEING  CLOSE  TO- 
GETHER, GROW  UP  STRAIGHT,  THE 
LOWER    BRANCHES    DROPPING    OFF. 


natural  rotation  of  tree  crops.  One  variety 
of  wood  seems  to  follow  another  widely 
different  variety.  The  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario  have  recognized  the  bene- 
fits arising  from  the  preserving  of  the 
farm  wood  lot  by  passing  a  statute  enabl- 
ing municipalities  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, the  properly  protected  portion  of  the 
farm  wood  lot  to  a  limited  extent.  I 
have  no  information  telling  how  many 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
In  any  event  it  does  not  look  as  if  the 
number  were  large.  It  is  now  time  a 
further  advance  were  made  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government.  I  would  suggest 
that  wherever  a  municipality  has  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  its  total  area  in  forest,  then 
the  municipal  councils  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  taxation  exemption  to  all  properly 
protected  lots  of  proper  size  to  all  indi- 
viduals making  application.  The  proper 
growing,  culling  and  care  would  be  neces- 
sary to  the  right  of  exemption. 

The  encouragement  that  is  being  given 
by  the  Department    of    Agriculture  and 


Forestry  Branch  at  Guelph  is  highly  to 
be  commended.  Numerous  farmers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
Zavitz  and  his  staff  to  get  advice  and  their 
supply  of  trees  for  the  two  or  three  acres 
that  they  are  reserving.  Intending  plant- 
ers must  give  the  matter  of  tree  selection 
some  study.  The  different  soils  are  adapted 
to  different  varieties. 

Very  much  timber  could  be  profitably 
grown  upon  many  farms  on  corners  of 
land  that  are  not  of  much  value  for  culti- 
vation and  pasture.  Such  tree  crops  on 
them  would  be  useful  in  after  years  for 
building  purposes  or  for  repairing  of 
farm  implements  and  machinery,  or  for 
the  summer's  wood.  By  growing  a  few 
groups  of  hickory,  white  ash,  rock  elm, 
white  oak  or  walnut  the  value  of  the  land 
would  be  increased  considerably,  a  fact 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  all 
these  operations. 

Another  feature  of  tree  planting  on  the 
farm  is  evergreen  wind-breaks  for  or- 
chards.    I  am   well  aware  that  opinions 


\  PORTION  OF  A  WooT)  LOT  SHOWING 
YOUNG  TREES,  A  FEW  PINKS  AND 
SOME  HARDWOODS  MUCH  OLDER.  TOO 
THICK   FOR    SUCCESSFUL   WORK. 
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differ  as  to  the  benefits  and  harm  to  be 
derived  from  this  advice.  However,  my 
own  experience  and  observations  convinces 
me  that  in  the  exposed  sections  wind- 
breaks on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  an 
orchard  are  of  much  protection  from  the 
heavy  winds  such  as  prevailed  last  season. 
I  made  the  mistake,  though,  of  planting 
the  first  row  of  trees  too  close  to  the  wind- 


break.    30  or  35  feet  away  would  have 
been  close  enough. 

The  joy  of  watching  the  growth  and  the 
changing  color  of  the  seasons,  the  variety 
and  the  forms  of  the  melody  from  their 
feathered  inhabitants,  is  to  me  a  reward, 
which  were  there  no  other,  is  sufficient  for 
the  work. 


PROPORTIONAL     REPRESENTATION 


By  W.  C.  GOOD 


SOME  time  ago  I  submitted  to  readers 
of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  a  defence  of 
Direct  Legislation  through  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum,  and  in  it  referred  to 
Proportional  Representation.  I  propose 
in  this  article  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  this  latter  reform,  confident,  as  before, 
that  it  has  but  to  be  clearly  understood  to 
commend  itself  to  all  believers  in  good 
government.  I  shall  begin  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  history  and  problems  of 
"representation." 

Modern  representative  assemblies  in 
America  arose  out  of  certain  historical 
conditions  in  England,  from  which  coun- 
try we  inherited  those  institutions.  Away 
back  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  there  existed 
a  county  government,  comprising  a 
primary  assembly  of  all  the  land-owners, 
'meeting  twice  a  year  at  the  county  seat. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  the  king,  hav- 
ing given  away  his  private  estates,  was 
obliged  to  ask  for  contributions  to  help 
him  in  his  wars.  In  order  to  negotiate 
this  business  he  naturally  took  advantage 
of  the  county  organization,  and  asked  it 
to  elect  "two  good  and  discreet  knights," 
who  should  represent  the  land-owners  be- 
fore him.  So,  too,  when  he  could  no 
longer  coerce  the  town  and  city  guilds,  he 
asked  them  to  send  delegates  to  the 
national  gathering.  In  this  way  was 
avoided  that  exaction  of  arbitrary  tribute 
which  was  one  of  the  great  disruptive 
forces  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  property  were, 
in  a  measure,  safeguarded.  At  the  same 
time  a  measure  of  local  self-government 
was  guaranteed. 

BEGINNING    OF    PARLIAMENTS. 

Not  only  were  localities  united  in  this 
way,  but  subsequently  different  social 
classes  were  united.  At  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  there  was  at  least  four 
legislative  assemblies,  each  representing  a 
distinct  class,   each   negotiating  with   the 


king  regarding  its  own  class  interests. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  the  clergy 
were  gradually  deprived  of  their  legisla- 
tive power ;  the  higher  clergy  retaining 
their  places  in  the  grand  council,  the 
lower  clergy  mVsrging  with  the  electorate. 
The  representatives  from  rural  and  urban 
districts  were  drawn  together  by  common 
interests  against  king  and  nobility,  and 
electted  a  "speaker"  to  present  their  peti- 
tions to  the  king.  Thus  arose  the  House 
of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons. 

Since  that  time  the  same  form  has 
been  preserved,  through  various  vicissi- 
tudes of  king  and  people.  The  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  after  a  most  violent  agita- 
tion, remedied  some  of  the  grosser  evils 
arising  out  of  an  improper  and  inade- 
quate representation,  and  extended  the 
franchise.  It  and  subsequent  acts  have, 
in  part,  tried  to  modify  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  England  in  accordance  with 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  life,  popula- 
tion and  education. 

In  America  the  earliest  English  colon- 
ies, notably  Maryland  and  Massachusetts, 
have,  in  a  shorter  period,  passed  through 
similar  phases  of  political  evolution. 
Finding  a  primary  assembly  alone  im- 
practicable, they  devised  systems  of  re- 
presentation. In  Canada  the  old  con- 
flict between  people  and  king's  repre- 
sentatives is  seen  in  the  struggle  for  re- 
sponsible government  and  the  establish- 
ment of  representatives  assemblies. 

Thus  it  is,  in  brief,  that  the  district 
system  of  representation  arose  in  England 
and  was  transported  to  her  colonies  in 
America.  Apart  from  its  historical  de- 
velopment, its  justification  lies  in  its  ad- 
aptability to  a  large  and  varied  territory, 
with  sectional  differences  more  or  less 
marked.  Curiously  enough  the  district 
system  has  survived  in  our  modern  cities 
and  rural  municipalities.  This  is  a  relic 
of  the  mediaeval  city,  where  no  common 
interests  were  recognized   and  where  the 
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classes  lived  apart.  The  conditions  of 
life  have  changed  but  the  old  forms  per- 
sist. 

FORMER   NEED   HAS   DISAPPEARED. 

In  olden  times  there  was  the  Court 
party,  represented  by  governor  and  coun- 
cil, and  the  people's  party,  represented  by 
the  legislature.  Nowadays  the  need  for 
such  an  arrangement  has  disappeared  and 
yet  two  parties  still  exist,  two  people's  par- 
ties, fighting  each  other  instead  of  the 
power  of  prerogative.  The  court  party 
having  declined  in  power  with  the  ad- 
vent of  democracy  we  find  the  legislature 
divided  against  itself  instead  of  being  uni- 
ted against  the  power  of  the  court  as  it 
once  was.  There  is  now  no  external  foe 
to  enforce  harmony;  whichever  party 
masters  the  legislature,  whichever  bosses 
master  the  party,  rule  the  people. 

Other  conditions  have  changed,  too. 
The  franchise  has  been  very  widely  ex- 
tended, both  in  England  and  in  America, 
during  the  19th  century.  Vast  numbers 
of  the  "laboring  class"  have  entered  the 
political  arena,  and  immigrants  from 
other  races  and  countries  have  been  given 
votes.  These  classes  now  form  a  large 
percentage  of  the  electorate;  they  hold 
the  oalance  of  power ;  they  present  a  splen- 
did field  for  the  operations  of  the  dema- 
gogue. Because  of  the  district  system 
they  are  prevented  from  uniting  to  elect 
true  representatives,  and  the  better  ones 
among  them  are  forced  into  arbitrary  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  and  often  compelled  to 
submit  to  candidates  who  appeal  to  the 
worst — who  are  vote-getters.  The  ma- 
chine thrives.  Individuals  in  the  same 
or  different  districts  whose  interests  are 
identical  are  pitted  against  each  other, 
and  have  their  votes  killed.  Corpora.- 
tions,  employing  influential  lobbyists, 
have  grown  up  together  with,  and  have 
profited  by,  the  party  machines;  and  now- 
adays, under  nominal  democracy,  the  head 
of  a  large  corporation  often  exercises  more 
political  power  than  ten  thousand  of  his 
fellow  citizens  whose  interests  are  contin- 
ually being  sacrificed  in  order  to  add  still 
more  to  the  power  of  the  rich. 

HAVE      BECOME     DEGENERATES. 

Thus,  as  we  see,  old  political  institu- 
tions have  become  degenerate.     They  are 


out  of  date;  they  are  not  fulfilling  their 
proper  duties;  they  have  not  kept  pace 
with  general  social  progress.  People  are 
discontented  with  them,  and  the  more  in- 
dependent and  thoughtful  realise  that  pre- 
sent conditions  give  scant  opportunity  for 
the  representation  of  the  best  in  the  poli- 
tical life  and  thought. 

What  can  be  done?  Even  if  desirable 
it  would  be  impossible  to  retrace  our  steps, 
restrict  the  franchise  and  move  towards 
aristocratic  or  monarchical  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. Nor  can  we  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation.  The  remedy  lies 
in  making  government  more  truly  demo- 
cratic, and  legislatures  more  truly  repre- 
sentative. To  accomplish  the  former  we 
must  have  direct  legislation,  as  outlined 
in  my  previous  article;  while  to  accomp- 
lish the  latter  we  must  have  some  form  of 
proportional  representation. 

The  essence  of  the  proportional  method, 
as  its  name  indicates,  is  that  classes  of  peo- 
ple and  types  of  political  thought  are  pro- 
portionately [represented  in  the  legisla- 
ture. Members  are  elected  by  the  whole 
community,  not  by  districts.  When  there 
are  important  sectional  differences,  how- 
ever, or  when  the  extent  of  territory  is 
large,  some  combination  of  the  district 
and  proportional  systems  must  be  made,  a 
combination,  fortunately,  quite  easily  se- 
cured. But,  before  discussing  the  pro- 
portional system  in  detail  it  will  be  well 
to  examine  the  district  system  as  it  is,  and 
to  see  how  great  a  degree  of  mis-repre- 
sentation it  permits. 

MIS-REPRESENTATION. 

Under  the  single-member  district  sy- 
stem the  independent  voter  is  usually 
forced  to  choose  between  two  party  nom- 
inees. If  he  wishes  to  vote  for  one  party 
he  has  no  choice  of  candidates  presented 
by  that  party;  and  if  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  both  party  men  and  party  platforms 
and  wishes  to  vote  for  an  independent  he 
has  no  chance  of  success  unless  there  are 
above  one-third  of  the  voters  in  his  dis- 
trict of  like  mind  with  himself.  In  fact, 
the  progressive  minority  are,  so  far  as  vot- 
ing goes,  quite  definitely  disfranchised. 
Majority  representation  only  is  secured 
under  present  conditions,  and  a  premium 
is  placed  upon  blind  obedience  to  party 
leaders.  Thus  it  is  that  the  party  ma- 
chines tend  to  fight  their  battles  with  the 
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more    ignorant,    bigoted    or    corruptible 
voters. 

THE    GERRYMANDER. 

The  district  system  is  also  father  of  the 
"gerrymander,"  without  which  the  lat- 
ter would  be  useless.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  legislature  is  composed  of 
100  members,  one  from  each  of  100  dis- 
tricts. Suppose  also  that  the  popular  vote 
for  the  two  parties  stands  respectively 
220,000,  and  200,000.  It  is  possible  that 
the  voters  might  be  so  distributed  that  in 
each  district  there  would  be  a  majority 
for  the  same  party.  In  such  a  case  the 
party  having  the  greater  popular  vote 
would  elect  every  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Such  extreme  conditions  are  often 
approached  in  practice,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  a  popular  minority  to 
elect  a  majority  of  legislators.  In  On- 
tario that  was  the  condition  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  party  managers  will  refrain  from 
making  use  of  such  magnificient  oppor- 
tunities for  adapting  the  system  to  party 
needs.  Consequently  the  "gerrymander" 
has  abounded,  held  in  check  so  far  only 
by  strong  popular  feeling  against  it. 

In  the  1904  Federal  election  in  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  whose  popular  vote  would 
have  entitled  it  to  10  Liberals  and  8  Con- 
servatives, sent  18  Liberals  to  Ottawa.  For 
years  past  the  Liberals  of  Toronto,  num- 
bering roughly  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion, have  had  no  representation  either  in 
the  Provincial  Legislature  or  at  Ottawa, 
The  same  glaring  inconsistencies  are  ap- 
parent in  recent  elections,  while  in  1883, 
1886  and  1902,  with  a  continuous  Liberal 
majority  in  the  Ontario  Legislature,  the 
Conservative  popular  pluralities  were 
3,137,  9,869,  and  7,333.  Similarly  in 
1905  and  in  1908,  with  a  popular  vote  for 
the  two  parties  of  235,514  Conservatives  to 
203,566  Liberals  and  277,914  Conserva- 
tives to  182,280  Liberals,  the  Conservative 
majorities  in  the  Provincial  Legislature 
were  34  and  70  respectively.  This  is 
"British  Fair  Play"  with  a  vengeance. 

Turning  now  to  conditions  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  following  table  is  signi- 
ficant : 
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So  that,  while  the  popular  vote  for  the 
two  great  parties  was  nearly  equal,  one 
party  elected  nearly  three  times  as  many 
members  as  the  other,  and  two  minor  par 
ties  entitled  to  representation  did  not  get 
any. 

In  the  general  election  of  1894  the  Re- 
publicans with  a  vote  of  5,461,202,  se- 
cured 245  Congressmen,  while  the  Demo- 
crats, with  4,295,748  votes  elected  104 
Congressmen.  The  "People's  Party," 
entitled  to  42  members,  got  only  7. 

In  Indiana  in  1892  the  Democrats  elect- 
ed 11  Congressmen  with  259,190  votes, 
while  the  Republicans  elected  2  with  253, 
668  votes. 

In  Massachusetts  in  1892,  116,708  Re- 
publican votes  elected  25  Senators,  while 
119,045  Democratic  votes  failed  to  elect 
any! 

Michigan  in  1894,  with  a  popular  vote 
for  governor  of  237,215  Republicans, 
130,823  Democrats,  30,002  Populists,  18,- 
788  Prohibitionists,  elected  99  Republic- 
ans and  1  Democrat  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  legislature. 

In  New  York  City  in  1892,  Tammany 
Hall  with  59  per  cent,  of  the  votes,  elected 
everyone  of  the  30  aldermen. 

In  England  the  same  unfairness  is 
found  under  the  district  system.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  says:  "In  my  own  County 
of  Kent  the  Liberals  polled  in  three  divi- 
sions at  the  last  election  over  13,000  votes 
against  16,000  given  to  their  opponents, 
and  yet  the  latter  had  all  the  six  seats. 
Taking  all  the  contested  seats  in  the  Coun- 
ty the  Liberals  polled  32,000  votes  againrt 
36,0000,  and  yet  the  Conservatives  car- 
ried 16  members  and  the  Liberals  only 
_ . 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  almo.4 
without  end,  showing  the  inconsistent 
and  unfairness  of  our  present  system.  In- 
deed when  the  representation  is,  at  first 
glance,  fairly  proportionate,  closer  exam- 
ination reveals  a  distinctly  dangerous  con- 
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dition;  as,  for  example,  Quebec  arrayed 
against  Ontario,  or  the  Northern  States 
against  the  Southern.  In  the  54th  Con- 
gress only  14  of  the  105  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen were  from  the  North,  while  only 
28  of  the  241  Republicans  were  from  the 
South.  Thus  it  is  that  men  of  one  sec- 
tion are  represented  (or  misrepresented) 
by  men  of  the  same  party  name  from  a 
totally  different  section.  The  evil  results 
of  this  condition  are  obvious. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES  SUFFER. 

That  other  countries  have  suffered 
from  such  injustice  is  apparent  from  the 
following  extract  from  Professor  Vincent's 
book  on  "Government  in  Switzerland." 
"The  canton  of  Ticino  under  the  previous 
method  of  district  elections  had  suffered 
both  from  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the 
majority  and  from  the  discontent  of  the 
minority.  The  Conservative  majority 
were  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  all 
available  offices,  and  a  few  dishonest  per- 
sons found  opportunity  to  benefit  by  the 
monopoly  held  by  that  party.  The  minor- 
ity were  discontented  because  the  votes 
were  so  nearly  equal  as  to  be  exasperating, 
and  the  districts  had  been  so  gerryman- 
dered that  they  were  hopelessly  left  out. 
In  an  election  for  the  cantonal  legisla- 
ture there  were  12,653  Conservative  bal- 
lots and  12,018  Radical,  but  the  districts 
were  so  arranged  that  the  first  party  elec- 
ted 77  members  and  the  other  only  35. 
The  Radicals,  becoming  desperate  after 
many  years  of  disappointment,  took  mat- 
ters into  their  own  hands,  drove  out  the 
government  by  violence  and  possessed 
themselves   of  the   state  offices." 

At  this  crisis  the  Federal  Government 
interfered  and  ordered  the  canton  to  elect 
their  members  on  the  proportional  plan. 
When  this  was  done  political  strife  ceased 
and  there  has  been  no  violence  since. 
Similar  common  sense  procedure  would 
have  spared  Ontario  its  "Gamey  Affair," 
"Minnie  M.  Expedition,"  and  other  scan- 
dals, as  well  as  recent  movements  towards 
autocratic  rule. 

Such,  then,  is  the  degree  of  unfairness 
permitted  under  the  district  system ;  and 
another  evil  consequence  is  the  fact  that 
about  half  the  votes  in  both  (or  all)  par- 
ties are  given  to  unsuccessful  candidates. 
Now  the  reader  may  smile  incredulously 
when  he  is  told  that  all  this  need  not  be, 


that  a  very  simple  remedy  exists  and  has 
been  practised  for  years.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  fact;  and  the  only  reason  why  we  re- 
main so  completely  resigned  to  political 
stagnation  is  that  we  are  either  ignorant  or 
indifferent,  or  that  we  have  no  sense  to 
discriminate  between  majority  rule  and 
majority  representation. 

Let  us  now  see  what  methods  have  been 
devised  to  secure  proportional  instead  of 
majority  representation.  I  begin  by  plac- 
ing before  the  readers  of  this  magazine  a 
statement  of  the  principles  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Proportional  Representation  League" 
organized  to  promote  the  Reform  of  Legi- 
slative Assemblies  by  abandoning  the  pre- 
sent system  of  electing  single  representa- 
tives on  a  majority  or  plurality  vote,  in 
limited  territorial  districts  and  by  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  following  provisions: 

"(1)  That  all  representatives  be 
elected  at  large,  on  a  general  ticket, 
either  without  district  divisions,  or 
in  districts  as  large  as  practicable. 

"(2)   That  the  election  be  in  such 
form  that  the  several  •  parties  or  poli- 
tical groups  shall  secure  representa- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  respective 
numbers  of  votes  cast  by  each." 
The   simplest  proportional    method    is 
the  single  vote  in  the  multiple  district. 
This  is  the  method  used  in  Japan,  where 
379   members  of   their  lower  house  are 
elected  from  47  electoral  districts,  giving 
an  average  of  nearly  8  members  to  a  dis- 
trict.    The  electoral  districts  vary  in  size, 
and  the  number  of  members  varies  accord- 
ingly from  5  to  15,  the  latter  in  the  city 
of   Tokyo.        This   method   is  extremely 
simple  and   secures  very   satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

A  modification  of  the  above  system, 
which  complicates  it  somewhat,  but  at  the 
same  time  gives  greater  opportunity  to 
the  voter,  is  for  each  elector  to  mark  his 
preference  on  his  ballot,  thus  1,  2,  3,  4, 
etc.,  opposite  the  names  of  the  candidates. 
In  this  way,  if  his  first  choice  fails  to  be 
elected,  his  second,  or  other  choice,  re- 
ceives recognition.  According  to  this 
system  the  total  number  of  valid  ballots 
is  determined  and  divided  by  the  number 
of  candidates  to  be  elected.  This  gives 
the  "quota"  necessary  for  electing  a  man. 
All  those  who  have  more  than  the  quota 
of  first  choices  are  declared  elected,  and 
the  second,  or  third,  etc.,  choices  on  their 
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surplus  ballots  distributed  among  the  re- 
maining candidates.  Then,  starting  with 
the  man  having  the  lowest  number  of  first 
choices,  plus  transferred  votes,  he  is  de- 
clared out,  and  his  ballots  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  preferences  marked  thereon. 
Then  the  lowest  of  the  remaining  candi- 
dates is  declared  out  and  his  ballots  simil- 
arly redistributed.  This  process  is  contin- 
ued until  the  required  number  remain 
"elected."  In  a  test  election  by  this  method 
of  six  parliamentary  representatives  in 
South  Australia  (twelve  nominated)  it  be- 
came evident  that  only  two  votes  out  of 
3,824  were  totally  without  recognition, 
one  of  these  marking  only  one  name,  and 
the  other  curiously  picking  out  the  six 
men  who  failed. 

MILL    CHAMPIONED    IT. 

This  method  is  practically  identical  with 
that  used  in  church  courts,  synods,  etc., 
and  elsewhere,  when  the  greatest  care  is 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  officers  by  hav- 
ing a  number  of  ballotings.  Successive 
ballotings,  however,  may  be  easily  com- 
bined by  using  the  preferential  vote.  This 
"single  transferable  vote"  is  the  essential 
device  in  proportional  representation.  In 
England  it  was  first  suggested  by  Thomas 
Hare  in  1857  and  championed  by  J.  S. 
Mill  in  1862.  It  was  devised  a  few  years 
earlier  in  Denmark  and  used  there  in 
1855  and  1867. 

This  Hare  or  Hare-Spence  system  is 
rather  cumbersome  for  large  territories. 
Moreover,  it  takes  no  cognisance  of  par- 
ties. For  municipal  elections  it  is  admir- 
able, but  not  so  well  suited  to  provincial 
and  federal  elections.  A  combination  of 
the  preferential  vote  for  individuals  with 
a  preference  for  a  party  would  be  more 
acceptable.  This  can  be  worked  out  in 
several  ways,  one  of  which  can  be  made 
plain  by  the  following  hypothetical  case: 

Suppose  that  in  a  multiple  district  elec- 
ting ten  members  the  vote  stood  as  fol- 
lows: 

Conservatives 25,000 

Liberal 20,000     , 

Independent    5,000 

Total   50,000 

As  ten  members  are  to  be  elected  the 
unit  of  representation  is  5,000.  Hence 
the  Conservatives  are  entitled  to  5  mem- 
bers, the  Liberals  to  4,  and  the  Indepen- 


dent to  1.  In  order  to  determine  the  suc- 
cessful individuals  several  plans  may  be 
followed,  the  simplest  being  to  declare 
elected  those  polling  the  largest  number 
of  votes. 

Another  method  which  allows  a  com- 
bination party  and  individual  vote  was 
advocated  by  the  Reform  Association  of 
Geneva  as  early  as  1875.  According  to 
this  each  voter  has  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  members  to  be  elected  in  the  district 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  he  may  cumulate 
these  votes  as  he  desires.  The  party  re- 
presentation is  determined  by  counting 
the  total  number  of  votes  for  individuals 
on  the  respective  party  tickets. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Toronto  News  of 
March  20,  1912,  the  writer  proposed  that 
in  Ontario  the  electoral  districts  might 
be  made  at  least  6  times  as  large  as  at 
present,  so  as  to  elect  a  least  6  members. 
It  was  suggested  that  each  voter  indicate 
his  preferences  on  his  ballot  paper  by  the 
figures  1,  2,  3,  etc.  In  counting  the  bal- 
lots it  was  further  suggested  that  the  can- 
didate having  the  lowest  number  of 
"firsts"  be  declared  "out,"  and  have  his 
ballots  redistributed  according  to  the  Hare- 
Spence  plan ;  and  that,  after  the  redistri- 
bution, the  candidate  falling  lowest  in 
combined  initial  and  transferred  votes  be 
treated  likewise,  and  so  on,  until  the  re- 
quired number  remain  "elected." 

Toronto's  case. 

A  simplification  of  this  would  be  the 
Japanese  plan,  with  single  vote  in  the 
multiple  district.  Toronto,  for  example, 
under  such  a  system  could  escape  from  her 
present  glaring  misrepresentation,  ac- 
cording to  which  she  is  wholly  represented 
in  the  legislature  by  supporters  of  one 
party.  There  are  many  ways  of  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, the  particular  method  chosen  de- 
pending upon  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
community. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  the  legiti- 
mate existence  of  political  parties  has  been 
presumed.  Modern  political  parties  are 
supposed  to  be  based  on  social  and  econo- 
mic questions,  on  matters  of  public  policy ; 
and  parties  should  and  do  form  about 
these  questions.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
parties  formed  thus  should  always,  on 
every  question  of  importance,  split  along 
the  same  line.    With  a  really  deliberative 
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assembly,  whose  members  are  sincere  in 
their  expression  of  opinion,  every  new 
question  necessitates  a  new  alignment. 
That  this  is  not  the  case  implies  that  the 
assembly  is  not  deliberative,  and  that 
freedom  and  intelligence  have  not  free 
play.  The  arbitrary  rigidity  of  legisla- 
tive divisions  is  proof,  therefore,  that  part- 
ies are  not  based  upon  questions  of  public 
policy. 

On  what  they  are  based.  I  leave  the 
reader  to  decide  for  himself. 

WHOLESOME    GROWTH    WOULD    FOLLOW. 

If  our  electoral  machinery  were  so 
modified  that  new  parties  or  new  sections 
of  old  parties  could  secure  representation, 
it  is  very  likely  that  a  great  deal  of  rigid- 
ity and  corruption  would  give  place  to 
wholesome  political  growth;  but,  until 
such  modification  is  made,  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably hope  for  marked  improvement  in 
our  legislatures,  Some  few  ways  in  which 
improvement  is  bound  to  come  with  pro- 
portional representation  may  be  mention- 
ed. The  exaggerated  influence  of  small 
factions  holding  the  balance  of  power  will 
be  reduced  to  normal.  Similarly  the 
incentive  to  bribery  will  be  lessened. 
The  "gerrymander"  will  be  killed  com- 
pletely. Independent  votes  will  be 
recognized  and  independent  voters  enfran- 
chised; for  it  is  not  indifference  but 
a  sense  of  helplessness  that  keeps  many 
from  the  polls.  Machine  rule"  will  be 
lessened,  owing  to  the  loss  of  control  of 
nominations.  The  quality  of  legislators 
will  be  thus  improved,  and  the  discussions 
in  our  legislatures  will  be  necessarily 
broader  and  more  illuminating,  by  reason 
of  the  variety  of  opinion  and  standpoint 
represented. 

Another  disadvantage  of  our  present 
system  is  well  stated  by  Professor  J.  R. 
Commons:  "Under  the  district  system,  as 
has  been  shown,  a  reversal  of  five  per  cent. 


is  catastrophic,  and  an  entire  party,  good 
and  bad,  go  down  together.  Thus  the  idea 
is  unduly  prominent  that  the  people  re- 
ject the  party  as  a  whole,  and  the  fiction  is 
fostered  of  party  responsibility. "  How 
true  this  is  in  Canada,  and  how  often  have 
we  seen  good  administrators  thrown  out  of 
office  by  the  defeat  of  the  party  to  which 
they  belong! 

SWISS  POLITICAL  TRINITY. 

Then,  too,  legislation  under  present  con- 
ditions is  not  effected  by  open  debate  upon 
the  floor  of  the  house.  It  is  prepared  in 
lawyers'  offices,  decided  upon  in  caucus, 
forced  through  committees  and  sanctioned 
by  an  obedient  party  following.  As  Pro- 
fessor Commons  very  aptly  says:  "The 
party  emerges  from  its  caucus  like  an 
army  from  its  fortress,  runs  upon  the 
enemy,  listens  to  no  cry  of  quarter  or 
compromise,  beheads  its  own  deserters, 
and  then  carouses  over  its  victory."  Could 
legislatures  accurately  reflect  public  opin- 
ion strife  would  largely  give  place  to  deli- 
berative discussion,  and  bitter  partisanship 
would  gradually  lose  its  hold  upon  our 
people.  New  methods,  new  machinery 
would  lay  our  politics  open  to  the  cleans- 
ing, healing,  reconstructing  forces  of  so- 
ciety, whereas  now  progress  is  constantly 
retarded  by  antiquated  or  obsolete  politi- 
cal machinery. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  ensure 
genuine  democracy  and  minimize  the  in- 
evitable disadvantages  of  the  delegate  sy- 
stem, while  Proportional  Representation 
guarantees  justice  to  the  individual  elec- 
tor, and  a  legislature  that  fairly  accurate- 
ly reflects  public  opinion.  In  Switzer- 
land, where  they  have  long  been  in  op- 
eration, these  three  devices  are  known  as 
the  Swiss  Political  Trinity.  May  the  day 
soon  come  when  Canadians  will  awake  to 
the  situation  and  take  a  forward  step  in 
the  same  direction! 


THE    WALL    OF    ICE 

By  WILLIAM  HUGO  PABKE 


"DON'T  you  think,  my  dear,  that  it 
would  be  as  well  if  we  moved  into  a  larger 
house,  now  that  we're — well — in  comfort- 
able circumstances?"  Mr.  Warriner 
glanced  across  the  breakfast-table  at  his 
wife  as  he  put  the  question. 

"As  you  please,"  she  answered  in  her 
unresponsive  manner,  evincing  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  suggestion. 

John  Warriner  had  grown  up  with  Car- 
son ville.  The  success  of  the  man  was  id- 
entified with  that  of  the  rapidly-growing 
Ontario  town.  So  quietly,  yet  so  surely, 
had  he  built;  so  unostentatious  had  been 
his  life  in  the  cottage  on  the  town's  chief 
residential  street,  that  his  neighbors  never 
thought  of  him  as  a  rich  man.  And  yet, 
rich  he  was.  He  had  first  realized  the 
fact  two  years  ago,  when  old  Abner  Grout 
had  offered  him  a  fortune  for  a  one-third 
partnership  in  his  business. 

In  his  quiet,  repressed  way,  John  had, 
ever  since  then,  been  pondering  how  best 
to  devote  his  wealth  to  the  augmenting  of 
his  wife's  happiness.  The  fact  that  the 
most  pretentious  house  in  the  town  ad- 
joined his  property,  and  had  stood  vacant 
for  some  months,  suggested  a  solution  of 
the  problem  to  the  matter-of-fact  mer- 
chant. 

Finally,  when  he  had  definitely  made 
up  his  mind  to  purchase  it,  he  had  tenta- 
tively suggested  a  change  of  residence  to 
his  wife.  Her  apparent  indifference  had 
not  deterred  him  a  particle.  In  fact,  he 
would  have  been  surprised  had  she  shown 
any  interest  in  the  proposal.  That  very 
day  he  interviewed  the  agent  for  the  pro- 
perty, and  before  night,  the  transfer  was 
made. 

"I  have  bought  the  Hayden  place,"  he 
announced  calmly  that  evening  as  he  was 
finishing  his  supper. 

"It's  a  beautiful  house,"  admitted  Mrs. 
Warriner.  Then,  after  a  pause:  "Are  we 
to  live  there?" 

"I  thought  it  would  please  you,  Lucia," 
|    explained  her  husband. 


The  next  few  weeks  were,  on  the  whole, 
rather  happy  ones  for  Warfiner.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  nad  spent 
money  freely,  and  the  very  novely  of  it 
held  charm.  He  would  have  been  entire- 
ly happy  had  his  wife  once  shown,  by 
either  word  or  manner,  her  appreciation 
of  his  efforts  to  give  her  pleasure.  How- 
ever, he  had  become  accustomed  to  her 
coldness — almost — and  he  never — con- 
sciously— expected  recognition  of  any  of 
his  kindnesses. 

One  day,  several  months  after  they  had 
moved  into  their  new  house,  when  the 
novelty  had,  in  part,  worn  off,  John  came 
suddenly  upon  Lucia  as  she  gazed  out  of 
the  window  toward  the  cottage  with  a 
wistful  expression  so  intense  that  it  was 
akin  to  pain. 

"Aren't  you  happy  here,  Lucia?"  he 
asked. 

She  turned  toward  him,  revealing  the 
glint  of  tears  in  her  eyes.  "I  was  happy 
in  the  old  house,"  she  replied  simply. 

She  turned  her  gaze  toward  the  window 
again,  and  the  next  moment,  covering  her 
face  with  both  hands  and  sobbing  bitter- 
ly, she  hurried  from  the  room. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  their  life  to- 
gether that  John  had  ever  seen  her  cry. 
His  slow  mind  grappled  with  the  prob- 
lem; his  love  sought  the  solution  of  the 
mystery. 

When  next  he  saw  her,  she  was  her 
calm,  collected  self  again ;  but  he  was  not 
deceived. 

"You  need  a  change,"  he  told  her. 

As  usual,  she  passively  acquiesced,  and 
allowed  John  to  send  her  off  to  her  aunt's 
in  Montreal  for  a  long  visit.  As  he  part- 
ed from  her  on  the  train,  he  fancied  that 
she  let  go  his  hand  rather  reluctantly. 
She  seemed  on  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thing more  than  a  cool  good-by ;  but  after 
a  moment's  pause,  she  made  a  remark  re- 
garding some  household  matter  in  a  non- 
committal tone,  and  John  felt  as  though 
he  were  dismissed. 
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Left  to  himself,  he  bent  his  mind  ser- 
iously to  the  problem  of  his  life.  He  felt 
that  a  crisis  had  come ;  that  he  must  mili- 
tate against  the  subtle,  intangible  enemy 
that  was  robbing  Lucia  of  happiness.  In 
all  things  John  was  practical,  matter-of- 
fact,  work-a-day,  except  in  his  relations 
with  his  wife.  He  idolized  her  mutely, 
uncomprehendingly,  with  utter  lack  of 
the  power  of  expression. 

She  had  married  him  when  she  was 
seventeen'  at  her  dying  father's  command 
— so  she  had  interpreted  his  request — and, 
at  the  time,  she  frankly  did  not  love  him. 
John  never  dared  to  believe  that  her  love 
had  since  awakened.  It  was  enough  for 
him  to  live  out  his  life  at  her  side,  dumbly 
adoring,  striving  ever  for  her  happiness. 
This  was  what  suddenly  hurt  him  —the 
realization  of  the  failure  of  his  efforts. 
For  himself  it  did  not  matter,  but  Lucia 
was  not  happy,  and  he  had  promised  her 
and  himself  that  she  should  be. 

During  long,  lonely  weeks  he  recalled 
the  expression  of  wistfulness  on  her  face 
as  she  had  gazed  toward  the  cottage.  Sud- 
denly, out  of  his  love  flashed  an  inspira- 
tion. It  was  like  a  spark  of  genius  that 
transforms  a  child  of  the  people  into  a 
benefactor  of  mankind,  or  an  ordinary 
piece  of  work  into  a  thing  of  imperishable 
beauty. 

John  spent  the  next  two  days  in  refur- 
nishing the  old  house.  From  the  store- 
rooms of  the  splendid  Hayden  place  he 
brought  forth  all  their  old  household 
goods.  With  his  own  hands  he  hung  each 
picture,  laid  each  rug,  placed  each  chair 
in  its  exact  position.  Only  inspiration 
could  have  guided  him  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sitting-room.  He  set  Lucia's 
work-basket  on  a  low  stool  beside  her 
chair;  the  book  that  she  was  reading  on 
their  last  evening  in  the  cottage  lay  open 
on  the  center-table. 

Finally  >  when  the  cottage  was  in  readi- 
ness, when  every  least  detail  was  exactly 
as  it  had  been  during  the  first  period  of 
their  married  life,  came  a  letter  from 
Lucia  announcing  an  approaching  event, 
so  wonderful,  so  unbelievable,  that  John 
reeled  with  the  joy  of  it.  In  few  words, 
calmly,  as  usual,  Lucia  let  him  know  that 
she  was  coming  home  to  experience  the 
crowning  joy  of  womanhood.  A  child 
was  to  be  born  to  her. 


John  could  not  have  told  afterward  how 
he  lived  through  the  days  before  Lucia's 
arrival.  Plans  and  projects  flitted 
through  his  brain;  visions  of  happiness 
rose  before  him;  tentative  longings  for 
Lucia's  approval  of  his  preparations  teas- 
ed him. 

On  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  John 
drove  to  the  station  a  full  hour  before 
train  time.  Unmindful  of  the  crowd  on 
the  platforms,  he  walked  up  and  down, 
anticipating  the  joy  of  welcoming  his 
wife  to  their  old  home.  As  the  train 
pulled  in,  he  held  himself  in  check,  and, 
as  he  collected  her  baggage  and  helped 
her  into  the  carriage,  he  was,  if  anything, 
more  cool  than  Lucia  herself. 

During  the  drive  home  they  spoke  of 
little  except  trivial  family  happenings. 
As  they  turned  their  corner,  John  first 
broached  the  subject  of  the  cottage. 

"I  have  moved  back  to  the  old  house, 
dear,"  he  said,  a  hint  of  longing  in  his 
voice.     "Do  you  mind?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Lucia  in 
even  tones. 

Entering  the  cottage,  Lucia  went 
straight  to  the  sitting-room  without  re- 
moving her  wrap.  She  sat  down  in  her 
favorite  chair.  From  beneath  half-closed 
lids  she  cast  a  quick  glance  round  the 
room.  Her  color  heightened  and  she 
opened  her  lips  to  speak;  but,  after  a 
visible  effort,  she  turned  her  head  and  re- 
mained silent. 

John  walked  restlessly  to  and  fro,  the 
dull  pain  of  disappointment  in  his  heart. 
He  longed  to  ask  for  a  word,  for  a  look, 
but  his  customary  dumbness  held  him  in 
its  chains. 

Presently  Lucia  arose  and  divested  her- 
self of  her  hat  and  cloak  in  her  precise 
manner. 

"It's  good  to  be  home,"  she  sighed. 

John  waited  expectantly.  . 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I  shall  go  right  to 
bed ;  I'm  very  tired,"  she  added. 


There  came  a  night  when  John  paced 
up  and  down  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
cottage,  while  Dr.  Brownlow  was  in  at- 
tendance up-stairs.  Hope,  dread,  won- 
der, acute  sympathy  racked  him  and 
swayed  him  in  turn.  He  lived  over  his 
life  with  Lucia  and  his  heart  was  filled 
with  bitterness  against  himself  that  he  had 
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failed  her.  Their  life  together  had  been 
a  failure — of  that  he  was  now  convinced. 
It  must  have  been  his  fault.  He  wonder- 
ed if  the  newcomer  would  usurp  all  her 
affection.  Then,  he  thrust  the  thought 
from  him  as  unworthy. 

Suddenly,  down  the  stairs  floated  the 
sound  of  a  new  voice,  wavering,  unreal, 
filling  the  house  with  a  strange  new  pre- 
sence. 

The  doctor  entered  the  sitting-room  pre- 
sently, smiling  broadly.  "Here,  John," 
he  said,  holding  out  a  sealed  envelope. 
"Lucia  wanted  me  to  give  you  this.  She 
says  she  wrote  it  on  the  night  that  you 
brought  her  home.  All's  going  well," 
he  added  as  he  disappeared  again. 

With  bated  breath  John  opened  the 
letter.  He  glanced  at  the  first  word,  and 
recoiled  with  the  shock  of  surprise.  He 
brought  his  eyes  back  to  the  page,  and 
read: 
Beloved : —  t 

You  will  wonder  when  you  read  this — 
you  will  not  recognize  me  nor  yourself.  It 
is  unlike  me  to  write  in  this  manner.  And 
yet  you  have  always  been  "Beloved"  to 
me — no,  not  always — but  for  a  long,  long 
time.  You  have  known  it,  haven't  you? 
Even  if  I  wasn't  demonstrative? 

It  wasn't  so  at  first,  and  I  was  always 
truthful.  I  didn't  tell  you  I  loved  you 
when  it  was  not  so.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
the  habit  of  not  telling  remained  even 
after  it  was  true.  I  shirked  it  for  a  while. 
Afterward,  it  didn't  seem  necessary.  I 
was  so  sure  of  your  love  and  I  thought  you 
were  sure  of  mine. 

But  were  you,  dear?  Oh,  were  you?  If 
I  thought  that  you  had  ever  doubted  I 
could  never  forgive  myself — and  there  is 
so  little  time  left.  But  I  can't  believe 
that  you  doubted.  The  wall  grew  ever 
higher  and  higher — the  wall  of  dumb- 
ness, the  seeming  wall  of  ice — but  did  it 
matter? 

What  melted  it  was  the  completeness 
of  your  understanding — the  delicacy  of  of 
your  preceptions  that  prompted  you  to 
give  me  back  the  cottage. 


Nothing  wins  a  woman  more  surely, 
dear,  than  the  knowledge  that  she  is  un- 
derstood— than  the  experience  of  having 
her  longings  anticipated.  And  I  needed 
no  winning;  I  was  yours,  anyway. 

I  wish  we  might  have  more  time  to- 
gether. Life  is  very  sweet.  It  is  very 
hard — no — I  won't  complain. 

Dear  one,  good-by. 

As  John  finished  reading  his  wife's 
message,  he  sank  into  a  chair  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  A  feeling  of  rebel- 
lion, of  grief  unbearable  surged  over  him 
at  the  realization  that  his  heart's  desire 
had  come  too  late.  "The  cruelty  of  it! 
The  cruelty  of  it!"  he  moaned. 

He  was  blinded  by  the  vision  of  the 
sweetness  of  life  as  it  might  be  with  Lucia, 
a  responsive  Lucia  by  his  side. 

He  flung  himself  from  his  chair  and 
started  for  the  stairs.  In  the  hall  he  met 
the  doctor  who  still  wore  his  insufferable 
smile. 

"Doctor!"  gasped  John.  "Doctor, 
Lucia  says  she  is  going  to  die!" 

"What  of  it?"  said  the  physician  am- 
usedly. 

"What  of  it!  What  of  it!  What  do 
you  mean?"  cried  John,  a  growing  horror 
in  his  voice. 

"Just  because  she  says  so  is  no  reason 
it's  true,"  said  Brownlow,  briskly.  "Your 
wife  was  a  queer  woman,  and  she  led  you 
a  dog's  life.  It  wasn't  her  fault,"  he  con- 
tinued, waving  aside  John's  protest;  "she 
was  abnormal.  There  was  just  one  thing 
she  needed — and  now  she's  got  it — a  baby. 
A  baby  to  hold  in  her  arms  and  to  make 
a  human,  normal  mother  and  wife  of 
her." 

"And  she's  not  going  to — " 

"Bosh !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  testily. 
"You  can  go  up-stairs  now  and  laugh  at 
her — gently,  gently." 

In  a  moment,  John  was  on  his  knees 
by  his  wife's  bed. 

"Lucia,  Lucia,"  he  murmured  broken- 
ly, "you  guessed  wrong;  it's  the  begin- 
ning, dear,  the  beginning,  not  the  end." 

Her  arm  stole  weakly  about  his  neck. 

"I  believe  you're  right,"  she  whispered. 


PREPARING  FOR  POTATOES  ON  AN  ONTARIO  FARM.  THE  PLOUGHING  IS  ABOUT 
AS  PLEASANT  A  WORK  AS  THE  FARMER  HAS  TO  DO. 


GROWING    POTATOES    IN    ONTARIO 


By  E.  J.  M.  HITCHCOCK 


Editor's  Note. — Many  farmers  fail  to  profit  by  the  teachings  of  our 
colleges  and  the  experiences  of  our  practical  fanners  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  apply  the  knowledge  that  is  gained.  One  man  will  see  how  deep  plow- 
ing has  benefited  another  mans  crop,  and  so  he  reasons  that  he  at  once  must 
practice  deep  plowing  on  all  his  land.  He  falls  down  in  thai  he  does  not  take 
into  account  the  difference  in  the  soil  structure,  in  climate  and  in  m,any  other 
things  that  are  necessary  for  farming  successfully.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  es- 
sential that  the  individual  farmer  reason  with  himself  why  such  a  course  is  the 
best.  The  Dooley  potato  may  do  for  Mr.  Frisby  but  some  other  potato  may 
give  better  results  for  Mr.  Jones.  Tins  article  teaches  the  value  of  thoughtful 
experimental  work  by  the  farmer  himself. 


Washington  once  said  that  agriculture 
was  "the  most  healthful,  the  most  useful 
and  the  most  noble  employment  of  man." 
But  this  is  only  true  when  the  soil  is  suit- 
ably cultivated,  the  seed-time  and  harvest 
carefully  observed,  and  when  intelligence 
and  energy  are  manifested  in  every  branch 
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of  the  work.  And  there  is  one  branch  of 
the  work  particularly  interesting  —  the 
hoe-crop. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
last  season,  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
this  food  staple.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  import  Irish  and  English  potatoes  to 
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supply  the  demand.  Anyone  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  fairly  good 
crop  in  1911  was  well  paid  for  the  hand- 
ling. 

The  potato  as  a  means  of  cleaning  the 
soil  is  one  of  the  best,  and  if  proper  met- 
hods are  pursued  there  is  no  need  of  a 
scarcity,  even  in  unfavorable  years.  Mr. 
Frisby,  of  York  Co.,  Ontario,  lias  had  ex- 
perience that  may  aid  another. 

SUMMER-FALLOWING. 

On  a  farm  of  ninety-five  acres  in  eigh- 
teen years,  in  York  County,  Ontario,  there 
has  been  only  seven  acres  of  fallow.  The 
cleaning  process  is  being  accomplished  by 
the  hoe  crop.  The  poorest  and  dirtest 
field  has  been  selected  as  the  one  to  work. 
In  the  fall  it  was  ploughed  very  deeply 
though  for  other  crops  not  so  deep.  The 
deep  ploughing  seeming  to  have  a  more 
beneficial  effect  until,  in  the  course  of  ro- 
tation, the  land  again  came  under  the  hoe. 

As  soon  after  seeding  as  possible  the 
owner  got  on  the  land  with  the  harrows; 
cultivation  followed  until  there  was  a  fine 
tilth  of  about  four  inches  in  depth.  As 
the  manure  spreader  gives  better  results 
than  spreading  by  hand,  the  proprietor  of 
this  farm  used  one.  He  regulated  the 
spreader  to  empty  in  forty  rods,  thus  put- 
ting on  thirty-five  bushels  of  manure  to 
the  row.  This  is  considered  a  good  coat 
and  the  manure  is  shaken  to  pieces  and  so 
evenly  spread  that  it  is  not  troublesome 
in  working  the  drills. 

The  second  ploughing  was  made  as  deep 
as  the  first  using  a  fairly  wide  furrow  so  as 
to  place  the  loam  and  the  manure  well 
under.  Should  the  soil  plough  up  sad 
the  harrows  would  follow  the  plough  im- 
mediately to  work  the  soil  fine.  After  the 
field  is  finished  he  kept  the  ground  well 
stirred  with  cultivator  and  harrows  up  to 
planting  time  so  as  to  retain  and  increase 
the  moisture. 

SELECTING  SEED. 

This  year  will  be  a  critical  time  for  the 
farmer  who  has  to  buy  seed.  He  may  go 
to  some  country  market  just  before  plant- 
ing, having  his  mind  made  up  to  buy,  if 
possible,  some  named  variety  which  he  has 
heard  to  be  a  good  cooker  and  yielder. 
The  chances  are  he  will  purchase  a  bag  or 
so  of  most  any  kind.  The  potatoes  may 
prove  satisfactory  or  just  the  reverse. 


In  the  year  1894  Mr.  Frisby  was  a  vic- 
tim of  this  unsatisfactory  method  of  buy- 
ing from  unreliable  parties.  That  partic- 
ular year  he  had  three  acres  of  potatoes  in 
sod,  ploughing  in  every  third  furrow.  Af- 
ter planting  there  was  rain  for  several  days 
with  sometimes  hot  sunshine  between  the 
heavy  downpours.  Tl  :s  rotted  the  sets. 
It  was  then  about  the  6th  of  June  and 
thinking  " Better  late  than  never,"  decid- 
ed to  purchase  more  seed  and  replant. 

Meeting  a  huckster  with  potatoes  on  his 
wagon  he  stopped  him  and  inquired  the 
name  of  the  variety.  After  pondering  a 
moment,  the  man  spoke  out  quite  forcib- 
ly "American  Wonder."  Thinking  the 
name  sounded  well,  a  purchase  was  made 
upon  seeing  that  the  potatoes  were  large 
enough  to  cut  in  two.  On  emptying  the 
bags,  however,  the  potatoes  \  /ere  found  to 
be  the  screenings  of  several  \  irieties.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  the  farmer  decided 
to  replant  and  worked  the  ground  until 
there  was  a  fine  tilth.  Then  it  was  laid 
out  with  a  marker  in  squares  three  feet 
each  way,  dropping  a  set  at  every  cross 
and  covering  with  a  hoe.  The  yield  was 
about  sixty  bags  or  about  as  many  as  now 
grow  on  one-quarter  of  an  acre.  The  po- 
tato patch  was  kept  clean  as  a  summer  fal- 
low, so  it  was  decided  to  use  the  hoe  crop 
— potatoes,  m.'MiQol  V  or  turnips,  instead  of 
fallow,  as  the  land  would  be  as  thoroughly 
cleaned  thereby. 

The  mixture  grown  from  the  five  bags 
gave  rise  to  the  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  to  begin  afresh  and  grow  some  thing 
reliable.  Therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1895 
nine  distinct  varieties — 10  pounds  of  each 
— wrere  purchased  from  a  reliable  ,?eed 
man.  For  the  main  crop  Burpee's  Empire 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


MR.  FRISBY,  WITH  HIS  MR.  DOOLEY 
POTATOES.  THE  BIG  GENTLEMAN  IS 
AN  AMERICAN  BUYER  LOOKING  FOR 
THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE  CROP. 

State  was  chosen.  Although  the  Experi- 
mental farms  mention  this  potato  as  a  good 
variety  it  was  not  found  to  be  satisfactory 
for  this  farm.  In  the  two  years  some  of  the 
other  varieties.  Quick  Crop,  Abundance, 
Pride  of  America,  were  doing  splendidily. 
The  early  Quick  Crop  and  for  late  plant- 
ing the  Pride  of  America  looked  especial- 
ly encouraging  and  the  farmer  held  his 
watch  on  them  to  be  winners.  And  so 
they  were. 

For  experimental  purposes  two  or  four 
rows  have  been  set  aside  and  in  sixteen 
years  over  one  hundrd  varieties  have  been 
tested.  New  varieties  are  planted  in  these 
rows.  Three  foot  spaces  are  left  between 
the  varieties  and  short  stakes  driven  in 
with  the  names  of  the  potatoes  written  on 
either  side.  At  one  time  forty-two  varie- 
ties were  tested.  He  cut  each  potato  as 
nearly  the  same  as  possible  so  as  to  leave 
two  eyes  to  each  set.  Among  this  lot  were 
the  seven  varieties  purchased  the  year  be- 
fore. Over  thirty  of  the  new  varieties 
were  contributed  by  friends  of  the  farmer, 
believing  his  success  was  not  in  the  pota- 
to but  in  some  secret  method  of  preparing 
the  soil,  cutting  and  planting.  Results 
have  proved  their  surmises  to  be  correct. 
Now  after  two  years'  planting  the  best 
varieties  were  selected  and  planted  the 
next  season,  and  the  following  year  the 
two  best  varieties  were  takes  for  the  field 
crop. 

Masy  are  the  opinions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  potatoes  should  be  prepared  for 
planting.  Some  say,  "Cut  the  seed  end 
off  and  plant  the  remainder."  ^  Three 
years  proved  this  method  of  planting  not 


so  good  as  where  the  whole  potato  had 
been  cut  and  also  that  in  three  years  hav- 
ing kept  five  tubers  each  year  from  the 
part  of  a  row  for  the  next  planting,  it  was 
found  the  yield  was  not  nearly  so  good. 
But  if  the  whole  potato  was  planted  the 
seed  end  was  left  intact,  as  it  has  a  fertil- 
izing effect.  However,  he  would  not  re- 
commend planting  the  whole  potato  unless 
no  other  could  be  procured. 

SEED   SELECTION. 

For  several  years  the  seed  for  the  next 
crop  has  been  selected  from  big  yielding 
stalks,  taking  from  none  with  less  than 
five  tubers.  Every  potato  is  taken  should 
there  be  eight  or  ten  to  a  root  and  one  or 
two  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  or  yet  smaller. 
These  are  all  cut,  preferably  one  eye  to  a 
set,  and  if  there  be  four  eyes  far  enough 
apart  to  get  the  knife  between  without  de- 
stroying the  nerve,  it  goes  through  re- 
gardless of  the  size. 

Many  are  doing  the  same  to-day — tak- 
ing two  or  three  acres  of  sod  that  has  had 
the  life  dragged  out  of  it  after  a  crop  of 
clover  followed  by  three  or  four  of  tim- 
othy, put  on  the  manure  and  plant  every 
third  furrow  dropping  sets  anyway  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  part,  often  two  in  a 
place  and  the  big  Clydesdale  stepping  on 
about  one-third  of  them,  reducing  the  sets 
to  a  pulp.  The  man  who  plants  his  pota- 
toes in  this  manner  should  either  plant 
the  whole  potato  or  go  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  a  whole  tuber  will  remain  some 
time  underground  and  not  spoil;  while 
very  small  sets  must  have  very  moist  soil 
to  enable  them  to  root  quickly.  If  the 
ground  is  dry  or  lumpy  the  small  sets 
may  wither  or  decay  while  the  larger  piece 
may  lay  for  weeks  and  then  grow.  Pota- 
toes weighing  three  pounds  or  more  have 
been  taken  and  cut  lengthwise  making  ex- 
tremely large  sets  and  found  they  did  not 
do  so  well  as  the  others  cut  to  one  or  more 
than  two  eyes.  Very  large  potatoes  should 
be  cut  to  one  eye. 

Since  '97  the  potatoes  have  been  planted 
in  drills  thirty  inches  apart,  using  a  dou- 
ble mould  board  plow  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  drills  and  covering  the  sete. 
As  this  is  a  particular  part  of  the  work  it 
requires  a  skilful  plowman  and  the  pro- 
prietor, being  an  adept,  did  it  himself. 
The  moulds  were  closed  in  as  narrow  as 
possible  for  opening  and  then  spread  out 
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for  covering  and  a  double-tree  five  feet 
long  was  used.  Four  or  six  rows  four 
inches  deep  were  marked  out,  the  heavy 
sole  plate  leaving  a  firmly  pressed  mark 
in  the  fine  soil  for  planting.  The  planter 
(  drops  the  set  twenty-four  inches  apart,  do- 
ing this  as  accurately  as  possible.  In  this 
way  the  rows  are  drawn,  planted  and  cov- 
ered, not  allowing  the  moisture  to  dry  out 
or  yet  leaving  the  sets  uncovered  for  more 
than  fifteen  minutes,  as  a  hot  sun  will  soon 
damage  them.  The  horses  are  not  allow- 
ed to  walk  in  the  furrows. 

In  keeping  the  roots  and  potatoes  clean 
a  frequent  use  of  the  scuff ler  is  necessary. 
Many  think  this  must  be  done  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  order  to  kill  weeds, 
but  of  course  if  one  is  not  particular  about 
working  over  time,  it  is  just  as  well,  if  not 
better,  in  the  morning  or  evening  when 
the  atmosphere  is  cooler  for  the  horses, 
and  besides  the  moisture  is  worked  in  and 
this  is  very  necessary,  as  the  oftener  the 
ground  is  stirred  the  more  moisture  is 
given  to  the  roots. 

From  the  time  the  weeds  commence  to 
grow,  the  potatoes  are  thoroughly  worked 
all  through  the  season  and  the  patch  is 
kept  clean.  Especially  if  the  hoe  crop  is 
to  take  the  place  of  the  fallow  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  very  thorough  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  the  weeds  down.  It  pays  for  the 
crop  of  roots  and  for  the  grain  that  fol- 
lows. 

Last  year  in  this  vicinity  a  sprayer  was 
purchased  on  the  co-operative  plan,  and 
was  found  very  satisfactory  in  putting  on 
the  Paris  Green.  Every  grower  of  pota- 
toes should  have  a  power  sprayer  as  it 
facilitates  this  operation.  With  the  spray- 
er the  Paris  Green  or  Bordeaux  Mixture 
may  be  put  on  any  time  in  the  day. 

Now  just  a  word  about  the  variety,  "Mr. 
Dooley,"  and  why  it  is  an  all-round  pota- 
to. It  is  a  grand  cooker,  a  long  keeper, 
of  splendid  shape,  creamy  white  in  color, 
free  from  scab,  and  the  most  immune  from 
blight  as  has  been  noticed  even  in  years 
when  blight  was  prevalent.  The  reason 
for  this  perhaps  is  that  it  grows  away  from 
the  stem,  not  like  some  quite  close,  after 
the  manner  of  bunches  of  grapes.  On  ac- 
count of  its  fine  qualities  the  "Dooley" 
sells  at  sight,  and  those  who  have  purchas- 
ed once  are  always  ready  to  buy  again. 

In  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Frisby  has  doubt- 
less  sold    more   potatoes   than    any    one 


MR.  FRISBY'S  FIRST  PRIZE  EXHIBIT  OF 
DOOLEY  POTATOES,  MANGOLDS,  CLOV- 
ER AND  TIMOTHY  SEED,  SHOWN  AT 
MARKHAM    AND    NEWMARKET    FAIRS. 

grower  in  the  province.  He  usually  sells 
the  entire  product,  both  early  and  late  var- 
ieties for  seed.  Last  year,  though  unfavor- 
able for  the  crop,  Mr.  Frisby  harvested 
over  five  hundred  bags  from  three  acres. 

GROWING    CELLAR   POTATOES. 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Frisby  lliat  slightly  immature  tubers  pro- 
duced more  to  the  acre  than  seed  that  was 
over  ripe.     Having  a  variety  that  he  had 
tested  for  two  years  with  good  yields  but 
being  what  he  termed  "grape  bunches/' 
that  is  the  tubers  grew  in  clusters  to  the 
stem,  making  it  very  susceptible  to  blight, 
he  decided  to  quit  growing  this  variety. 
They  were  spread  out  in  the  cellar  for 
cooking  in  the  late  summer  and  not  all 
being  used,  were  almost  forgotten  until 
the  first  load  of  mangolds  was  put  in  the 
cellar.     There  he  found  a  small  crop  of 
new  potatoes  of  very  fair  size.     They  were 
so  white  and  immature  that  on  being  held 
up   to   the   light   appeared   almost  trans- 
parent.    Always  ready  for  an  experiment, 
he  collected  enough  to  fill  a  horse-nail  box 
and  wintered  them  with  the  intention,  if 
they    would    sprout,    of   planting   them. 
Early  in  May  they  were  spread  on  the  win- 
dow sill  in  the  sunshine  and  in  two  weeks 
every  eye  had  budded  out  quite  strongly. 
At  planting  -time  they  were  cut  in  sets 
with  a  single  eye,  though  some  sets  were 
quite  small,   and  planted.       There  were 
enough  to  plant  three  rows  38  rods  long, 
about  26  inches  apart.       The  yield  was 
about  thirteen  bags  of  very  fine  potatoes, 
noticeably  free  from  scab  to  which  they 
had  been  addicted  the  previous  year. 


SCOTTISH    AGRICULTURE 


By  H.  C.  CALDER 


No  country  has  benefited  more  than 
Canada  by  the  movement  of  Scottish 
people  from  their  homeland,  and  there- 
fore a  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the 
story  of  agricultural  decline  in  that  coun- 
try. It  is  probably  this  fact  more  than 
any  other  to  which  may  be  ascribed  the 
ever-increasing  flow  of  emigration  from 
Scotland.  In  1906  the  departure  exceed- 
ed arrivals  by  34,388 ;  in  1907  by  44,180 ; 
in  1908  by  19,137;  in  1909  by  33,366; 
and  in  1910  by  58,384,  a  total  in  five  years 
of  189,455,  or  about  4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population.  An  even  heavier  drain 
will  be  shown  for  1911,  as  up  to  the  end 
of  August  the  departures  exceeded  the 
arrivals  by  45,051,  or  nearly  one  per  cent, 
of  the  population  in  a  period  of  eight 
months. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
Scotland  was  one  of  the  worst  cultivated 
countries  in  Europe,  but  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  her  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, and  the  greater  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  Scotland  became,  by  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  countries.  From  this  time 
onward,  however,  the  canker  of  decay  has 
steadily  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  the  indus- 
try. In  1861,  when  the  population  was 
3,062,924,  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  was  240,364,  or 
7.8  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  1901,  with 
a  population  of  4,472,103  the  number  so 
employed  was  79,068  less  or  161,296, 
equal  to  only  3.6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
inhabitants.  Within  this  period  of  40 
years  (1861-1901),  therefore,  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  population  of  Scotland 
engaged  in  agriculture  declined  to  the 
extent  of  53  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the 
last  decade  (1901-1911)  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  general 
trend  of  affairs  to  indicate  other  than  a 
further  decline  in  the  relative  position  of 
agriculture. 

In  an  interesting  report  on  the  decline 
in  the  agricultural  population  of  Great 
Britain  (1881-1906),  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
in  1906,  a  summary  was    given    of    the 
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views  expressed,  as  to  the  causes  of  doc- 
trine. So  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned, 
the  decline  was  attributed  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  including  emigration,  especially  to 
Canada.  The  absorption  of  small  hold- 
ings, the  introduction  and  improvement 
in  agricultural  machinery,  the  attractions 
of  town  life  and  its  educational  advan- 
tages, the  existence  of  other  and  more 
attractive  fields  of  employment,  the  clear- 
ing of  sheep  farms  for  deer  forests,  the 
low  price  of  farm  produce  and  the  laying 
down  of  land  to  pasture,  and  the  want  of 
improved  housing  for  farm  laborers,  all 
these  facts  and  conditions  exercised  an  in- 
fluence in  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  the 
aggregate  decline. 

The  Scottish  tenant  farmer  goes  in  for 
mixed  farming  on  an  intensive  scale,  as 
indeed  he  must  do  to  gain  a  competence. 
Of  the  total  value  of  products  in  1910,  live 
stock  represented  more  than  31  per  cent., 
sheep  yielding  more  than  cattle,  horses, 
pigs,  etc.,  combined.  Oats,  the  leading 
crop,  yielded  more  than  20  per  cent,  and 
clover  hay,  next  in  money  value,  a  little 
better  than  15  per  cent.  Potatoes  amount- 
ed to  a  shade  less  than  clover  hay,  and 
barley  5  per  cent.,  while  wheat  amounted 
to  a  fraction  less  than  2  per  cent.,  or  only 
one-tenth  the  value  of  oats. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  drain  of 
brain  and  muscle  by  reason  of  emigration, 
Scotland  has  always  managed  to  show  an 
increase,  slight  though  it  may  be,  when 
the  figures  of  population  have  been  an- 
nounced for  each  decade.  At  the  end  of 
the  15th  century  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
population  did  not  exceed  500,000,  and  at 
the  union  with  England  in  1707,  the 
population  is  supposed  to  have  grown  to 
one  million.  In  1775,  according  to  re- 
turns furnished,  it  was  1,265,280.  The 
first  government  census  in  1801  showed 
1,678,452,  and  ten  years  later  1,884,044. 
During  the  past  90  years  the  population 
has  grown  from  2,091,521  to  4,759,445, 
an  increase  of  practically  128  per  cent., 
while  Ireland,  during  the  same  period, 
has  declined  from  6,801,827  to  4,381,951, 
or  355  per  cent.    But  that  is  another  story. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  DENMARK 


By  W.  Y.  KILGOUR 


Editor's  Note. — Many  farmers  in  Canada  are  fond  of  asserting  that  agri- 
culture has  reached  the  pinnacle  of  perfection  in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  development  of  electricity,  in  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances  and  in  the 
conservation  of  plant  food,  there  are  many  European  countries  that  are  away 
in  advance  of  ours.  The  writer  of  this  article  on  farming  in  Denmark  lives  in 
Copenhagen,  and  writes  from  first-hand,  information  of  farmers  whom  he  has 
visited  recently.  The  reader  will  note  how  the  questions  of  meat  inspection, 
milking  machines,  duty-free-cream  and  co-operation  are  being  dealt  with  in 
this  progressive  little  country. 


ON  approaching  Denmark  from  the  West 
one  sees  a  country  resembling  in  many 
ways  Holland,  being  flat  and  sandy. 

The  soil  is  very  light,  with  many 
marshes.  Trees  are  planted  around 
the  farm  houses  to  protect  the  latter  from 
the  strong  winds.  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
poverty  of  the  land  there  are  many  com- 
paratively new  farms  to  be  seen  every- 
where, also  cottages  and  outbuildings  in 
good  repair,  occupied  by  small  freeholders 

The  older  farm  houses  are  half  timber- 
ed, with  white-washed  walls,  and  thatched, 
or,  in  some  cases,  tiled  roofs.  The  build- 
ings are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
the  farmer's  residence  forming  one  side, 
the  barns,  etc.,  taking  up  the  other  three 
sides,  with  a  paved  or  cobbled  court  yard 
in  the  centre. 

The  cultivation  is  in  small  strips  on 
which  rye  or  oats  have  been  planted,  whilst 
others  are  under  potatoes  or  roots.  Poor 
though  the  soil  is  here  the  farmers  make 
the  best  of  it,  for  the  heath  lands  are  also 
ploughed  up  and  put  under  cultivation. 

CATTLE  WEAR  COATS. 

The  cattle  vary  in  color  and  brefed, 
many  being  black  and  white,  while  others 
are  red;  the  latter  are  considered  to  be 
the  best  milkers.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  roam  about  the  field  free,  but  are  teth- 
ered by  ropes  to  a  peg  in  the  ground,  so 
that  they  eat  only  as  much  grass  or  clover 
as  the  length  of  the  rope  allows.  As  the 
weather  grows  colder,  one  sees  the  cattle 
wearing  a  canvas  coat.  To  both  of  which 
restrictions  the  cows  submit  with  dignity, 


never  misbehaving  in  any  way,  though 
when  they  consider  it  is  time  to  move  on 
they  get  restless  and  express  their  wants 
clearly. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  rope  system 
is  that  it  ensures  the  uniform  cutting  of 
the  hay  and  the  elimination  of  all  waste, 
and  the  even  manuring  of  the  land.  But 
I  doubt  if  English  cows  would  submit  to  it. 

The  farmers  siend  their  milk  to  co-oper- 
ative dairies,  that  at  Brorup  near  Esbjerg 
receives  about  27,000  pounds  (I  speak  of 
the  Danish  pound  or  half-kilo,  which 
is  about  one-tenth  more  than  the  English 
equivalent).  At  six  o'clock  the  co-oper- 
ative carts  come  in,  the  cans  are  delivered 
on  a  raised  platform,  where  each  can  is 
automatically  weighed.  The  empty  cans 
are  set  upside  down  on  a  kind  of  travelling 
rack  to  drain,  the  drippings,  which  aver- 
age 80  to  90  pounds  (Danish)  per  day, 
being  carried  off  in  metal  troughs.  These 
drippings  are  richer  than  the  rest  of  the 
milk,  and  are  k(ept  by  the  dairy  as  a  per- 
quisite. After  filtering  the  milk  is  warm- 
ed in  a  double  cyclinder  to  about  140  degs. 
Fahr.  From  the  cylinder  it  runs  into 
steam  driven  separators  revolving  at  6,000 
revolutions  per  minute,  which  removes 
the  cream  which  goes  into  zinc  tanks  while 
the  skim  milk  flows  into  a  second  cylinder. 
It  is  there  reheated  to  185  degrees  Fahr. 
and  runs  into  a  tank.  Thence  it  is  re- 
weighed,  three-quarters  of  the  amount  is 
returned  to  the  co-operators  in  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  quantity  of  the  whole  milk 
supplied  by  them,  and  one-quarter  is  re- 
tained by  the  factory  for  conversion  into 
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cheese.  The  one-quarter  is  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  1  ore  (1%  farthings)  per 
pound. 

CREAM  GOES  DUTY  FREE. 

Butter  is  made  at  Brorup  Factory,  only 
on  one  day  in  the  week.  The  cream  on 
the  other  days  being  sent  to  Germany, 
where,  as  there  is  no  duty  on  cream,  it  is 
more  profitable  to  export  the  cream  to  be 
churned  across  the  border. 

Sour  milk,  which  is  used  for  so  many 
complaints  now,  is  made  here  in  large 
quantities  into  the  proper  bacteria  and 
is  sold  in  glass  jars.  The  cheese  factory, 
which  forms  part  of  the  establishment, 
turns  out  from  900  to  1,000  pounds  per 
day,  which  is  manufactured  from  about 
12,000  pounds  of  milk. 

A  factory  of  this  siae  costs  (including 
machinery)  $15,000  to  $20,000.  It  is 
built  in  the  following  manner: 

The  necessary  capital  is  borrowed  and 
guaranteed  by  the  local  farmers  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  milk  to  be  supplied 
by  each  of  thjem.  Should  it  prove  a  fail- 
ure, these  farmers  must  pay  up  according 
to  their  respective  guarantees.  But  so 
far  it  has  been  a  success,  so  much  so  that 
the  factory  pays  the  co-operators  19  ore 
per  2  kilos — 2%  per  4  pounds,  6  ozs.,  Eng- 
lish measure,  plus  the  skim  milk  returned 
or  paid  for. 

Experts  examine  all  the  milk  once  a 
week,  and  all  milk  which  dojes  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  is  rejected  after  warn- 
ing the  sender.  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  later  on  on  the  subject  of  the  Danish 
Dairies,  and  shall  therefore  go  on  to  speak 
about  the  Jutland.  As  already  stated  the 
buildings  lie  in  the  form  of  a  square,  hav- 
ing thp  residence  at  one  side,  the  court- 
yard being  generally  paved  with  cobbles. 

ELECTRICITY  USED. 

Taking  one  near  Esbjerg  as  a  type 
we  find  the  above  features.  The  stabljes 
are  lighted  by  electricity  generated  by  a 
3  h.p.  oil  engine.  Th)e  cow-house  lies  next 
the  stable  and  contains  twenty  red  Danish 
cows,  which,  following  the  Danish  custom, 
are  milked  three  times  a  day;  the  yield 
being  considered  to  be  increased  by  that 
method,  the  byre  being  kept  warm  with 
the  same  object  in  view.  The  price  of  the 
cows  varies;  for  ordinary  cow  and  new- 
born calf  250  kroner  ($70)  but  for  those 


of  a  higher  class  300  to  400  kroner  (about 
$100). 

The  cows  stand  two  in  a  stall,  secured 
by  head  chains  and  have  each  a  record 
kept  of  time  of  calving,  weight  of  milk 
and  particulars  of  food,  etc. 

As  the  farm  in  question  is  a  co-opera- 
tive one  they  have  the  services  of  an  expert 
control  woman,  who  visits  the  cows  once 
in  every  two  weeks,  and  tests  the  milk  of 
each,  to  determine  the  amount  of  butter 
fat  it  contains.  She  also  directs  the 
amount  of  cake  each  shall  have  —  the 
quantity  given  depending  on  the  season 
and  the  amount  of  milk  yield.  In  sum- 
mer and  autumn  one-half  pound,  winter 
up  to  8  pounds  per  day. 

MILKING   MACHINES. 

Milking  by  machine  is  general,  strip- 
ping being  done  by  hand.  The  machines 
used  are  various.  One  is  very  old,  which 
presses  the  teat  instead  of  drawing  the 
milk  by  suction.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  method  is  best,  as  each  farmer  has 
his  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  swine  house  is  roofed  over  instead 
of  being  open  as  in  England.  As  regards 
the  pig  itself  these  conditions  do  not  ap- 
pear to  affect  it,  but  there  is  one  great 
drawback,  namely,  the  large  number  of 
flies.  Truly  they  come  not  as  single  snies 
but  in  battalions.  When  the  piggery  is 
near  the  house  part  they  invade  'every- 
thing and  everywhere.  The  ventilation 
also  is  not  always  of  the  best. 

The  barn  is  filled  with  the  harvest,  un- 
threshed,  as  that  is  the  general  custom  in 
Denmark.  In  the  building  stands  the 
oil  engine  referred  to  and  which  drives 
the  electric  dynamo.  The  crops  ar  man- 
golds, swedes,  potatoes,  rve  and  oats. 

Th  co-operative  milk  factory  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  prosperity  of  such  a  farm,  and 
assists  many  when,  if  they  wene  dependent 
on  the  crops  alone,  they  might  have  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  profit.  In  fact  co-oper- 
ation is  the  prime  factor  in  agriculture 
all  over  Denmark. 

Taking  one  farm  near  Fredericia  as  a 
type  of  others  of  similar  acreage,  say 
200  acres,  we  find  that  the  work  is  done 
by  six  hands — a  fodder  master,  a  stable 
boy  and  four  others,  who  are  paid  by  the 
piece. 

The  fodder  master  receives  about  £20 
per  annum,  with  food  and  lodging,  while 
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on  other  farms  the  fodder  masters  receive 
rather  less,  although  often  a  cottage  and  a 
cow  is  added. 

A   SEVEN   YEAR  ROTATION. 

Seven  year  rotation  is  the  rule  here.  A 
field  upon  which  cows  are  tethered  has 
borne  a  crop  of  oats  in  which  clover  had 
been  sown.  Then  a  mixture  of  barley, 
oats  and  vetches  are  threshed  for  the 
cattle ;  a  fallow  for  a  year,  then  wheat  and 
rye,  barley,  beet  and  green  fodder,  then 
oats  again.  Square  head  wheat  is  grown, 
which  is  stored  in  barns. 

Of  the  other  farms  seen,  one  is  a  poultry 
farm  where  many  geese  and  fowls  are  kept, 
and  fed  on  sea-weed  and  grass,  with  occas- 
ional green  stuff.  Turkeys  are  also  raised, 
but  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  dampness 
of  the  climate  and  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  birds. 

In  Denmark  there  is  a  law  strictly  ob- 
served, that  all  meat  for  sale  shall  be 
stamped,  as  a  guarantiee  of  its  quality. 
Inspection  is  rigorously  carried  out,  with 
the  result  that  diseased  meat  is  seldom  or 
never  seen.  The  above  is  specially  the 
case  with  regard  to  pork,  which  is  fortu- 
nate, as  pig  flesh  in  various  forms  enters 
very  largely  into  Danish  domestic 
economy. 

A    PIG    FARM. 

Some  miles  from  Aarhus  is  the  farm  of 
Thomas  Minde,  1,100  acres,  where  pigs 
are  the  specialty.  There  are  no  less  than 
1,200  on  the  place.  They  are  fattened 
slowly,  10  months  being  allowed  for  the 
purpose.  This  system  of  slow  fattening 
has  been  criticised,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  out  of  3,000  pigs  sold,  only  one  has 
been  refused  at  the  slaughter  house.  And 
the  farmer  attributes  the  excellent  health 
of  his  swine  to  this  method,  together  of 
course  with  care  and  attention. 

The  breed  is  Danish  crossed  with  York- 
shire, and  are  all  bred  by  the  farmer  him- 
self. The  sows  are  allowed  to  produce 
five  to  six  litters  only,  after  which  they 
are  fattened  to  a  weight  of  from  400  to 
500  pounds.  It  has  been  noted  that  after 
five  or  six  litters  the  sows  overlie  ano  eat 
their  young. 

The  principal  feed  is  maize,  but  broken 
wheat  or  rye,  500  pounds  of  skim  milk 
daily,  turnips,  kohl  rabi,  swedes  and  man- 
golds are  also  used.    And  in  this  farm  at 


least  the  pigs  receive  all  the  blood  from 
the  Aarhus  slaughter  houses,  pressed  into 
cakes  and  mixed  with  salt  and  borax.  The 
cakes  are  used  to  the  'extent  of  1,000 
pounds  daily. 

The  pigs  are  kept  in  pens  in  a  large, 
round  building  the  upper  portion  of  which 
is  used  for  young,  growing  pigs.  The 
youngsters  make  thieir  presence  known  un- 
mistakably. On  the  ground  floor  are  the 
pigs  which  are  being  prepared  for  market. 

It  is  the  custom  to  mark  those  doomed 
to  die  on  thie  morrow  with  a  black  spot. 

THE    PEST    OF    FLIES. 

In  another  part  are  kept  the  great  boars, 
and  the  new  littered  sows.  The  piglings 
are  weaned  by  means  of  an  arrangement 
of  wooden  bars,  behind  which  they  are 
confined,  being  permitted  to  go  to  their 
mothers  only  at  certain  times,  the  occasi- 
ons being  reduced  in  number,  till  they  are 
old  enough  to  be  moved  upstairs.  Three 
men,  a  feeding  master  and  two  others,  look 
after  this  large  number  and  have  their 
hands  full  all  the  time.  The  flies  are  very- 
troublesome,  as  they  also  invade  the  house. 

The  price  of  pork  in  Denmark  makes 
such  farming  profitable,  the  current  mar- 
ket price  being  5d.  per  pound.  This  price 
is  paid  for  pork  on  the  hoof,  and  it  is 
the  custom  therefore  to  feed  the  pig  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  morning  of  his 
departure.  The  average  cost  of  a  pig  from 
its  birth  to  its  entry  into  another  sphere 
of  usefulness,  is  reckoned  at  45  kroner, 
about  $12.50,  and  the  average  price  re- 
ceived is  60  kroner  about  $17.00. 

On  another  part  of  Thomas  Minde's 
farm  are  kept  over  100  cows,  black  and 
white  crossed  with  Friesland.  In  this  byre 
fresh  water  flows  in  tunnels  in  front  of 
the  cows  and  carts  loaded  with  turnips 
come  down  the  gangway,  travelling  on 
raised  tramlines,  by  means  of  trolley 
wheels,  whilst  the  hay  is  stored  overhead. 

Fourteen  hands,  nine  men  and  five 
women,  milk  and  look  after  all  these  cows* 
and  also  the  bulls.  The  liquid  manure 
from  this  herd  and  the  pigs  is  stored  in 
a  tank,  with  a  capacity  of  4,000,000 
pounds  (Danish)  so  arranged  that  the 
manure  can  be  drawn  off  into  manure 
carts  to  be  later  spread  oyer  the  land. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  Denmark  of 
manure.    It  is  not  as  in  England,  allowed 
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to  run  into  the  nearest  ditch  or  pond.  It 
is  estimated  on  this  farm  that  the  manure, 
liquid  and  solid,  from  the  1,200  pigs  and 
400  cattle,  is  sufficient  to  fertilize  the  en- 
tire farm  of  1,100  acres  without  artificial 
aid.  As  the  Danish  farmers  say  "Land- 
manden  Kalder    Maddingen    Sin    Guld- 


grube."     "The  farmer  calls  his  manure 
heap   (pile)   his  gold  mine." 

The  sale  value  of  this  farm  is  considered 
to  be  800  kroner  per  taudeland,  about 
$155  per  acre.  This  includes  buildings 
and  other  permanent  improvements  and 
tools. 


EAVESDROPPING 


Though    the  winds  but  stir  on  their  hoary  thrones 

Of  hemlock  and  pungent  pine, 
All  the  whispering  woodland  tones 

Gossip  of  things  divine, — 

Why  God  is  gray  in  the  granite  rock, 

And  green  in  the  lichen  flake, 
And  swift  in  the  darting  swallow  flock, 

And  slow  in  the  lapping  lake; 

Why  God  is  sweet  in  the  hermit  thrush, 

And  hoarse  in  the  frog;  and  why 
His  touch  on  the  bee  is  golden  plush, 

And  gauze  on  the  stinging  fly; 

Why  God  is  life  in  the  mushroom  there, 

And  death  in  the  toadstool  here; 
Mirth  in  the  dancing  maidenhair; 

In  its  hidden  adder,  fear. 

Oh,  if  this  berry  that  stains  my  lip 

Could  teach  me  the  woodland  chat, 
Science  would  bow  to  my  scholarship, 
And  Theology  doff  the  hat. 
— By  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  in  Suburban  Life. 
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Rear   View   of   Mr.    Fred    Richardson's    New   Barns    at    Columbus,    Ontario.      Cement    Walls, 
Lots  of  Windows,  and   a  Good   Silo. 


THE  CALL  OF  YOUTH  TO  THE  FARM 

WHY     A     BOY     FARMS,     A     GIRL     TEACHES     SCHOOL     AND 
LATER     MARRIES     A     FARMER 


WHY    I    TOOK    TO    IT 


By  R.  M.   Robinson 


IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  boys 
leave  the  farm  to  embark  in  other  spheres 
of  work,  many  remain  there  from  their 
own  free  choice. 

It  may  be  true  that  farming  in  the 
past  did  not  present  a  very  interesting 
aspect  from  either  the  economic,  social 
or  intellectual  standpoint.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  several  reasons;  one  of 
these  is  that  little  or  no  means  was  offered 
for  the  boy  to  learn  about  the  general 
principles  underlying  agriculture,  the  old- 


est of  sciences,  a  knowledge  of  which 
brings  added  interest. 

The  boy  who  voluntarily  stays  on  the 
farm  is  usually  persuaded  in  that  direc- 
tion by  several  attractions. 

He  may  be  drawn  by  the  pure  love  of 
the  work,  which  although  hard  at  times, 
does  not  necessarily  alienate  his  desire  for 
following  that  vocation.  Besides  this 
there  are  tasks  which  are  always  a  source 
of  pleasure.  What  farm  boy  does  not 
like  ploughing?     If  there  are  any  it  is 
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most  likely  they  would  be  a  detriment,  and 
laggards  in  any  occupation.  By  this 
change  the  work  usually  does  not  become 
monotonous  before  a  new  task  arises  to 
command  his  interest  and  attention. 

Farm  business  transactions,  such  as 
mortgages,  shares  in  cheese  factories  and 
insurance  gives  the  boy  a  desire  to  deal  in 
them  himself.  There  is  an  excellent 
means  of  satisfying  this  desire  now,  as 
compared  with  pioneer  life  when  trans- 
actions were  often  not  very  intricate,  in 
many  cases  a  mere  trading  of  produce. 
Tims,  the  economic  interest  of  the  boy  is 
developed  and  sustained. 

The  independence  and  freedom  of  farm 
life  appeals  to  every  boy  who  has  been 
stared  at  when  in  his  visit  to  the  nearby 
town  he  has  ventured  through  natural  in- 
stinct and  farm  custom  to  hail  across  the 
street  some  boy  of  his  acquaintance. 

THE  FARM  A  PLACE  OF  PLENTY. 

These  visits  also  bring  into  promin- 
ence some  stories  he  has  heard  of  want  in 
urban  communities.  In  doing  this  he  is 
made  to  realize  that  the  farm  is  the  place 
where  plenty  and  independence  hold 
sway. 

The  farm  boy  naturally  loves  animals 
since  they  are  his  constant  companions 
from  childhood  up.  This  feeling  of  com- 
panionship and  ownership  that  a  boy  has 
for  a  dog,  pony,  rabbits,  lamb  or  bantams, 
and  also  on  account  of  his  supervision 
over  them,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from 
them,  causes  him  to  become  greatly  inter- 
ested in  them.  Often  the  idea  of  leaving 
his  team,  etc.,  has  caused  many  a  boy  to 
think  twice  before  leaving  the  farm. 

The  chores,  to  a  boy  who  has  a  live  in- 
terest in  farm  work,  do  not  materially 
lessen  his  desire  to  stay  on  the  farm.  They 
oftener  cause  him  to  use  his  mental  facul- 
ties in  planning  how  he  can  make  them 
more  easily  and  earlier  done  as  he  indul- 
ges in  a  reverie  of  when  he  shall  manage 
affairs  himself. 

The  long  winter  evenings  when  social 
and  intellectual  enjoyment  is  afforded  has 
a  strong  binding  influence  on  him. 

There  is  no  one  who  delights  in  being 
out-of-doors  more  than  the  boy.  The  in- 
door work  at  school  causes  him  to  value 
work  in  the  open  air  and  to  help  him  in 
choosing  a  life  work,  to  try  and  include 
this  quality  in  it. 


The  present  educational  course  of  stud- 
ies in  the  public  schools  are  tending  less 
and  less  to  professions  alone,  andHkef de- 
velopment of  the  hand  along  with 'the 
head  and  heart  is  being  stressed  more. 
By  such  means  as  school  gardens  the  boy 
is  taught  the  important  general  principles 
of  agriculture  and  is  interested  in  nature 
and  the  world  around  him.  Because  of 
the  plastic  nature  of  the  boy  his  interest 
can  be  drawn  greatly  Jn  that  direction  if 
thus  instructed. 

Every  boy  has  a  desire  to  like  some- 
thing, hence  the  caring  for  plants  leads  to 
the  liking  of  them  and  causes  a  desire  to 
..  know  more  about  them.  This  interest 
when  rightly  developed  in  every  branch 
causes  the  boy  to  become  so  firmly  at- 
tached to  nature  and  mother  earth  that 
he  does  not  care  or  is  not  anxious  in  most 
cases  to  leave  the  farm,  the  doing  of  which 
would  greatly  cause  this  communing  with 
nature  to  stop. 

MAGAZINES    AND    MEETINGS. 

Knowledge  is  gained  and  interest  often 
developed  by  reading  good  farm  papers 
and  magazines.  Farmers'  Clubs  and  The 
Grange  are  aften  instruments  in  this  de- 
velopment. In  them  young  men  can 
have  a  reciprocation  of  ideas  and  receive 
some,  based  on  experience  from  older  men 
and  from  lectures  on  scientific  and  prac- 
tical farming. 

In  this  way  the  young  man  comes  to 
know  more  of  the  why  of  certain  opera- 
tions and  thus  the  routine  of  the  how  be- 
comes more  interesting,  and  often  a  de- 
sire is  started  to  make  more  use  of  nature's 
laws.  Thus  boys  can  see  that  farming  is 
not  mere  drudgery  but  a  problem  which  | 
challenges  the  best  brains  produced  on  I 
the  farm  to  find  the  best  solution  of  it. 

The  social  side  of   farm  life  is  made  i 
more  pleasurable  by  these  different  socie- 
ties, and  the  telephone,  rural  mail-deliv-  j 
ery,   gasoline   engine   and   possibly    elec- 
tricity  in  farm  operation  causes  the  boy 
to  see  that  the  country  is  making  great 
strides  in  catching  up  to  the  city  in  all 
conveniences.       Moreover,   the  telephone  ! 
has  united  people  in  a  country  community 
and  given  a  chance  for  sociableness  more 
so  than  living  next  door  to  a  person  in  the 
city  does. 
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The  boy's  aesthetic  interest  often  causes 
him  to  desire  to  make  a  home  for  himself 
and  beautify  it  to  his  own  desire  and  to 
raise  beautiful  tvnes  of  animals  and  fields 
of  grain.  Because  of  his  life  on  the  farm 
his  ideal  of  a  home  is  in  nearly  every  case 
a  farm  one,  even  the  boys  who  leave  the 
farm   have  this  to  a  great  extent,  hence 


one  of  the  reasons  why  he  decides  to  es- 
tablish a  home  circle  similar  to  the  one 
in  which  he  was  raised. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  other  allurements, 
some  of  these  interests  have  caused  many  a 
boy  to  remain  on  the  farm,  fully  satis- 
fied, and  rightly  so,  that  he  has  chosen  one 
of  the  very  best  vocations  for  a  life-work. 


II 


AFTER     ALL     SHE     MARRIES     A     FARMER 


By  Mae  Merriday 


"Well,  Kathrine,  how  are  you  getting 
along  at  school?" 

"Oh,  all  right,"  was  the  girl's  jaunty 
reply. 

"You  father  tells  me  he  promised  you 
an  orchard  if  you  would  stay  at  home." 

"Yes;  but  he  will  have  all  he  can  do  to 
get  orchards  for  the  boys.  Bob  won't  be 
a  farmer  either,  I  am  sure.  He  is  only 
happy  when  he  is  trying  to  make  some- 
thing. I  hate  farm  work  anyway,  every 
bit  of  it.  It's  nasty,  dirty,  sloppy  work. 
You  can  never  be  clean  or  dressed  up. 
Then  the  men  never  get  anything  to  help 
the  women.  They  get  all  the  newest  ma- 
chinery for  themselves  but  not  a  thing  to 
help  in  the  house.  They  always  have  a 
hired  man  but  the  women  can  never  have 
a  hired  girl.  You  can  go  into  any  home 
around  here  and  it  is  the  same  thing  over 
again.  A  woman  works  all  day  and  half 
the  night  and  then  never  has  a  cent  of 
her  own.  All  she  gets  is  her  board  and 
clothes,  and  very  few  at  that.  I  hate  the 
whole  thing. 

"I  can  get  through  for  my  certificate 
by  next  Christmas  so  I  can  teach.  Then 
if  father  will  not  send  me  on  I  will  pay 
my  own  way." 

Such  was  the  dialogue  I  listened  to, 
when  returning  with  my  friend  from  a 
pleasant  stroll  along  the  beautiful  side- 
lines of  a  splendid  farming  section  in  Old 
Ontario.  I  was  on  a  visit  several  years  ago 
with  her,  and  after  her  day's  work  in  the 
school-room,  for  she  was  a  teacher,  we 
were  enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  balmy 


breezes  of  a  day  in  May.  All  around  us 
was  happiness  and  activity.  Animal  life 
in  the  pastures,  nesting  birds  in  the  trees, 


A  Wealth  of  Joy  Belongs  to  the  Farm  Child. 
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and  young  leaves  everywhere  added  to  the 
paradise  of  sense  and  sound. 

The  rosy  school  girl,  who  was  return- 
ing with  the  cows  from  pasture,  happened 
to  have  been  a  pupil  at  the  nearby  school. 
What  could  the  teacher  reply  to  her  ar- 
guments? She  knew  farm  conditions 
coincided  with  the  girl's  fiery  denuncia- 
tion of  them;  and  so  she  lightly  replied: 

"Well  Kathrine,  keep  up  your  ambi- 
tion. You  will  succeed.  But  remember 
orchards  are  good  things  to  have  just  now, 
A  few  acres  would  keep  you  all  your  life. 
But  then  you  might  buy  one  with  your 
own  money,  when  you  earn  some  at  your 
first  school." 

Kathrine  had  been  attending  the  High 
School  in  the  county  town  a  few  miles 
away.  She  boarded  herself,  taking  her 
supplies  from  home.  Small  wonder  it 
was  if  these  supplies  ran  short  at  times  as 
often  her  father  preferred  hugging  the 
glowing  stove  instead  of  driving  through 
the  cold  and  storm  for  his  somewhat  wil- 
ful daughter.  She  wouldn't  take  his  ad- 
vice so  •  she  could  get  along  as  best  she 
could. 

The  mother  often  smoothed  things  over 
as  mothers  so  very  frequently  do.  Many 
times  she  went  herself  to  bring  her  daugh- 
ter home,  for  well  she  knew  the  pain  of 
home-sick  longings.  Many  days  were 
dragged  out  performing  alone  the  endless 
duties  of  a  farmer's  wife  so  that  her  am- 
bitious Kathrine  might  be  free  to  work 
out  her  heart's  desires.  How  over  and 
over  a  girl's  life  is  sweetened  and 
ennobled  by  a  mother's  quiet,  peristent, 
unnoticed  sacrifices. 

The  months  passed  and  Kathrine  came 
home  proud  and  triumphant  with  her 
"Model,"  a  teacher,  though  only  partial- 
ly qualified,  but  nevertheless  a  teacher. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  next  few  years. 
The  little  country  school  where  much  of 
joy  mingles  with  some  of  pain;  the  great 
kindness  of  a  warm-hearted  mother  or 
two,  which  helps  to  ease  the  terrible  home- 
sick longings  of  the  first  days.  These  are 
all  a  part  of  life's  experiences.  They 
came   into   Kathrine's   life   as   a   teacher. 

Years  rolled  on  as  years  will  do.  Once 
more  I  was  enjoying  a  breathing  time 
with  my  friend.  After  the  first  confid- 
ences were  exchanged,  memory  reverted 
to  the  past  and  suddenly  brought  before 
me  the  picture  of  persevering  Kathrine. 


"What  has  become  of  Kathrine?"  I  en- 
quired. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  her?  Then  we 
will  drive  over  there  this  afternoon,"  as- 
serted our  friend. 

We  had  driven  along  a  beautiful  road 
and  were  approaching  a  well-kept  farm. 
The  fences  were  neat  and  well-painted. 
The  lane  was  an  avenue  of  grand  maples. 
The  lawns  were  smooth  as  city  parks  and 
were  dotted  with  tasty  flower-beds  and 
pretty  shrubs.  Cement  walks  wound  in 
and  out.  The  wide  verandahs,  hammocks 
and  easy-chairs  all  betokened  comfort. 

As  we  drove  in  to  the  yard  a  fine,  noble 
looking,  well-developed  woman  came  to 
greet  us.     Could  this  be  Kathrine? 

Comfortably  established  in  one  of  the 
easy-chairs  on  the  verandah,  my  curiosity 
overcame  me  and  I  engaged  Kathrine  in 
conversation. 

"I  thought  you  ha.d  a  great  desire  in 
vour  youthful  days  to  be  a  teacher,  Kath- 
rine?" 

"So  I  had  and  I  was  one  until  I  came 
here." 

Just  then  a  firm  step  was  heard.  "Al- 
low me  to  introduce  you  to  my  husband," 
said  Kathrine. 

Her  husband  was  a  well  built,  intelli- 
gent-looking farmer. 

"Well,  but  Kathrine,  I  can  not  over- 
come my  surprise.  I  thought  you  hated 
everything  connected  with  a  farm." 

"f  always  loved  the  country,  loved  it 
with  all  my  nature,  but  I  hated  the 
drudgery." 

"Are  you  farming  here?" 
"Oh,  yes." 

"What  about  the  drudgery  ' 
"We  have  none.  Of  course  we  work 
hard  but  we  have  help  inside  and  out. 
Then  we  each  have  all  the  labor  saving 
machines  we  can  afford.  I  planned  this 
house  myself  so  as  to  save  work  and  have 
comfort.  The  hard  and  soft  water  are 
piped  into  the  kitchen.  We  have  a  bath- 
room, a  furnace,  a  refrigerator  and  an  ice 
house,  of  course. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  rise  early  these  mornings, 
but  we  revel  in  the  beautiful,  spicy  morn- 
ing air,  and  we  always  manage  to  have 
our  evenings  free.  We  attend  all  the 
lectures  and  concerts  we  can,  possibly,  and 
we  have  a  ticket  for  our  public  library  in 
town. 
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"Of  course  we  are  not  amassing  riches, 
but  the  old-time  orchard  has  increased  to 
ten  acres  and  probably  will  go  on  to  fif- 
teen. Then,"  pointing  to  the  beauties 
around  us,  "these  riches  can  not  be  es- 
timated." 

"Please  excuse  me  a  moment,  I  hear 
mother." 

A  frail  lady  becomingly  dressed  was 
led  forward  with  the  tenderest  care,  and 


introduced  with  much  pride.  The  sweet 
face  was  marked  by  lines  not  all  caused 
by  anxiety  for  her  children,  but  out  of 
the  eyes  shone  the  indomitable,  far-see- 
ing spirit  of  her  daughter. 

As  I  gazed  around  me  I  thought  surely 
the  blindest  can  see  why  girls  leave  the 
farm.  And  it  is  the  girl  who  has  much  to 
say  in  this  city-ward  drift. 


Ill 


BOYS     ARE     THE     SINEWS     OF     WAR 


By  E.  J.   Mountford 


Boys,  so  to  speak,  furnish  the  sinews  of 
war  for  work  on  the  farm.  Their  value 
cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents, 
although  the  Hon.  G.  E.  Foster,  a  former 
Minister  of  Finance,  has  stated  that  every 
man  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  to  the 
State.  Boys  make  men.  Wordsworth 
says:  "The  boy  is  father  of  the  man." 
One  thing  is  certain,  the  boy  is  a  valuable 
asset  so  far  as  any  country  is  concerned, 
for  in  the  youth  of  the  present  we  look 
for  the  men  of  the  future.  The  farmer 
boy,  therefore,  fills  a  very  important  niche 
in  the  vast  halls'  of  agriculture.  It  is  ne- 
cessary then  to  hold  him  on  the  land;  to 
teach  him  to  love  farm  life  and  all  per- 
taining thereto:  to  make  conditions  so  that 
the  boys  will  become  successful  farmers 
and  useful  men  in  the  agricultural  world. 

"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,"  might  well  be  applied  to  the  boys  on 
the  farm.  What  is  instilled  into  the  child 
mind  will  not  be  easily  thrown  aside.  This 
is  a  pyschological  fact.  So,  if  from  the 
earliest  period  he  has  agricultural  ideas 
implanted,  there  is  not  much  fear  that  he 
will  not  become  a  farmer.  Every  boy  can- 
not be  a  farmer.  That  would  not  be  either 
logical  or  reasonable,  but  as  agriculture  is 
the  backbone  of  our  country,  it  should  be 
especially — very  especially — looked  after, 
and  not  allow  any  material  that  can  be 
utilized  to  go  abegging.  Canada  needs 
farmers — up-to-date  farmers — and  the 
boys  should  be  jealously  reared  to  love  the 


soil  so  as  to  ensure  against  a  famine  in 
farmers. 

Education  along  agricultural  lines  has 
much  to  do  with  keeping  the  boys  on  the 
farm.  While  he  is  learning  to  "read, 
write  and  cipher,"  or  is  attending  the  high 
school  or  college,  let  him  be  learning  some- 
thing of  the  science  of  agriculture.  It 
may  seem  to  some  like  "carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle"  to  teach  a  boy  on  a  farm  any- 
thing about  farming,  but  in  these  days  of 
higher  agriculture  in  order  to  be  a  success- 
ful farmer,  there  must  be  the  necessary 
training.  Beyond  a  doubt,  that  is  why 
some  young  farmers  are  making  good  on 
old  farms.  The  wise  application  of  theory 
along  practical  lines  gives  the  college 
graduate  a  grand  start  to  outdo  those  who 
have  not  had  the  same  chance. 

Provincial  and  Dominion  Governments 
have  recognized  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  means  for  the  advancement  of  farmer 
boys,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
hundreds  of  our  boys  are  taking  advantage 
of  these  colleges  and  return  to  improve  the 
old  farm.  Even  if  he  cannot  attend  the 
0.  A.  C.  for  a  full  course,  there  are  the 
short  courses  in  stock  judging,  etc. 

It  is  also  advantageous  to  let  the  boy 
have  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 
Allow  him  to  manage  some  branch  of  the 
farm  work,  so  that  he  may  make  some- 
thing for  himself.  Nothing  will  please 
him  more  than  to  see  some  monetary  re- 
turn for  his  labor.     Give  him  a  calf  or  a 
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SHEAVES  OF  BUCKHORN  OR  PLANTAIN  GATHERED  FROM  A  QUARTER  ACRE 
STRIP  OF  A  RED  CLOVER  FIELD  BY  ONE  FARM  BOY.  ON  COUNTING  THE 
PLANTS  AND  THE  AVERAGE  SEEDS  IN  ONE,  HE  ESTIMATED  TWO  MILLION 
OF  THESE  SEEDS  TO  THE  ACRE. 


colt,  a  pig  or  some  poultry,  or  suppose  he 
is  allowed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of 
land.  It  may  seem  unusual,  but  it  will 
pay  in  more  ways  than  one.  His  interest 
in  feeding  stock  will  be  aroused,  and  he 
will  get  some  knowledge  of  soil  and  crops 
from  working  a  plot  of  ground.  A  little 
coaxing  goes  infinitely  further  than  a  great 
deal  of  driving.  Take  the  boys  into  your 
confidence.  Let  them  see  that  you  appre- 
ciate their  efforts;  that  they  are  partners 
with  you  and  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  farm. 

Anyone  who  has  been  raised  on  a  farm 
will  know  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
supply  the  boys  with  a  great  deal  of  cash. 
But  the  boy  likes  to  have  something  more 
than  mere  clothes  and  board.  If,  there- 
fore, he  expects  a  yield  from  something 
he  has  been  doing,  he  will  feel  quite  elated 
and  will  not  always  be  worrying  "dad" 
for  a  few  cents  of  spending  money,  a  thing 
which  will  be  much  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. For  this  question  of  spending 
money  is  the  rock  on  which  many  a  father 
and  son  have  split,  and  a  rush  has  been 


made  to  some  city  to  avoid  being  a  mere 
"hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water." 

And  further — if  you  give  the  boy  some 
part  of  the  farm,  lead  him  to  see  that  the 
pennies  saved  make  dollars.  Teach  him 
to  save  and  have  a  bank  account.  This 
can  be  done  without  making  him  a  miser. 
For  at  the  same  time  he  should  be  taught 
to  spend  money  judiciously  and  that  the 
comforts  of  life  are  essentials.  It  is  the 
thousand  and  one  little  things  that  count 
in  the  boy's  life  to  make  his  love  for  farm 
life  deep  and  lasting. 

Get  the  boy  good  implements  to  work 
with.  Don't  you  think  he  would  rather 
have  a  manure  spreader  than  handle  it 
the  old  way?  There  may  be  some  fun  in 
the  old  method,  but  there  is  more  pleasure 
in  the  new.  Many  a  boy's  back  has  ached 
turning  the  grindstone,  or  he  has  hated 
the  very  idea  of  bucksawing  wood  or  wish- 
ed for  a  windmill  to  pump  water.  His 
father  did  all  these,  but  he  wants  some- 
thing better.  A  gasoline  engine  attaches 
very  nicely  to  the  grindstone,  the  circular 
saw  or  to  the  pump.     How  many  boys — 
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yes,  or  even  men — like  running  for  dear 
life,  with  watering  cans  of  paris  green 
up  and  down  forty  rods  of  potatoes,  while 
on  the  next  farm  the  boy  sits  calmly  on  a 
sprayer  dealing  death  and  destruction  to 
the  Colorado  beetle?  Besides  the  work  is 
done  quicker  and  with  better  results.  The 
farmer  boys  of  to-day  must  have  a  gleam 
of  what  is  before  them  in  agriculture. 
What  boy  is  not  proud  to  hitch  his  well- 
groomed,  brass-mounted  harnessed  team  to 
a  new  plow,  drill  or  cultivator?  Furnish 
him  with  all  these,  or  at  least  get  him  the 
best  you  can,  and  let  him  know  you  get 
the  best  for  him,  and  he  will  take  a  de- 
light in  tilling  the  soil. 

How  about  the  home  life?  Is  it  attrac- 
tive? Many  homes  are  uninviting  to  the 
boys.  Home  should  be  the  dearest  spot 
on  earth,  whether  palatial  or  humble. 
Have  the  best  buildings  you  can  afford.  It 
will  arouse  the  pride  of  the  boy  in  his 
home,  and  induce  him  to  remain  there. 
A  good,  modern  bank  barn  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  this  respect.  The  facilities 
of  the  present  day — litter  carrier,  wind- 
mill and  tank  to  supply  water  to  the  stock 
and  other  accessories  make  the  chorea 
vastly  easier  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
Get  busy  and  make  things  pleasing  for 
your  boy.  A  well-stocked  stable  is  certain- 
ly an  attraction  few  boys  could  resist,  when 
impressed   with  the  idea  that  he  has  a 


share  in  it  or  will  some  day  succeed  to 
something  as  good,  if  not  better. 

In  the  home  are  the  boys  provided  with 
suitable  rooms  where  they  may  keep  their 
personal  effects  and  consider  them  as  their 
own  special  sanctums?  They  should  have 
a  den,  in  wThich  to  study,  etc.  Also  give 
them  the  freedom  of  the  house,  for  with 
proper  training,  such  as  a  mother  can  give, 
they  will  respect  the  furnishings.  What 
good  are  unused  parlors?  Better  have 
them  occupied  by  the  boys  than  that  they 
should  be  away  spending  their  time  else- 
where.   Have  a  homey  home. 

Boys  are  fond  of  amusement,  and  are, 
bound  to  get  it  some  place  or  other,  and 
the  home  is  a  good  place  to  commence. 
Don't  frown  down  any  legitimate  form  of 
sport.  Rather  encourage  it.  Let  your  boy 
see  that  you  have  confidence  in  him  to  be 
a  thorough  gentleman  in  the  realm  of 
sport.  See  that  he  has  plenty  of  outdoor 
pleasures.  Provide  any  games  that  can 
be  obtained,  and  enter  into  them  yourself. 
Be  a  boy  with  the  boys.  They  will  appre- 
ciate it  in  more  ways  than  you  think.  Al- 
low them  to  entertain  their  friends  and 
go  out  to  be  entertained.  Let  them 
learn  to  play  some  musical  instru- 
ment. There  is  nothing  more  elevat- 
ing than  music.  And  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  boys  to  go  out,  don't 
lock  up  the  stable  or  place  a  ban  on  the 
buggy  or  cutter.  Let  the  boys  have  the 
whole  outfit,  and  if  they  do  go  to  see 
some  other  boy's  "sisters,"  don't  complain. 
You  had  the  same  ideas  or  else  you  lived 
on  Queer  Street.    So  be  cheerful.    If  your 
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boy  comes  to  you  for  a  pair  of  skates,  a 
lacrosse  stick,  or  asks  for  money  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  football,  think  twice  before 
you  begin  a  tirade  against  these  sports. 
Sacrifice  something  to  let  him  have  the 
enjoyment  rather  than  have  him  say: 
"Well,  dad's  an  old  grouch  anyway.  He 
might  have  let  me  had  that  money."  How 
much  better  to  hear  him  say:  'I'll  stick 
to  father  every  time,  because  he  sticks  to 
me."  Good  usage  goes  a  long  way,  and  he 
must  indeed  be  a  ungrateful  son  who  will 
not  see  that  he  has  something  to  be  thank- 
ful for. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  the  value  of  good 
literature?  Perhaps  this  is  a  superfluous 
question,  as  in  this  age  everyone  recognizes 
that  good  reading  is  one  of  the  delights  of 
life.  There  are  times,  of  course,  on  the 
farm  when  much  reading  cannot  be  done, 
but  the  winter  season  gives  more  time. 
But  let  the  boys  have  plenty  of  it.  Sub- 
scribe to  as  many  of  the  farm  periodicals 
as  you  can  afford.  To-day  every  occupa- 
tion has  its  journal,  which  gives  articles  on 
the  different  phases  of  that  occupation. 
Farmers  are  not  behind  in  this  respect, 
and  look  eagerly  for  their  papers.  Indeed, 
the   farmer   would   almost  rather   miss   a 


meal  than  the  mail.  Get  good  books  and, 
in  short,  on  all  subjects.  The  cost  now  is 
trifling,  and  public  libraries  are  within 
easy  distance.  One  can  have  all  the  read- 
ing— history,  fiction,  agriculture — for  a 
few  cents.  So  that  if  he  cannot  invest  in 
a  library  there  is  the  alternative. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  the  boys  take  over 
the  old  farm  when  you  are  through  with 
it?  Or  would  you  rather  see  it  pass  to 
someone  else?  There  is  but  one  answer. 
Then  do  all  in  your  power  to  keep  him 
there.  Can  you  not  bring  the  vision  to 
him  of  the  great  and  good  things  that  can 
be  accomplished  on  the  farm?  Of  the 
riches  of  the  regenerated  soil?  Of  the 
production  of  stock?  Of  the  better  living 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  source  of 
production  than  elsewhere?  And  seeing  the 
vision,  what  an  impression  it  would  make! 
It  would  be  as  if  the  scales  had  fallen  from 
his  eyes  and  he  beheld  a  promised  land 
which  he  could  enter  and  partake  of  the 
fruit.  A  halo  would  shine  around  the  pro- 
fession of  agriculture  and  make  him  feel 
that  the  man  who  does  things  on  the  farm 
is  placing  farm  life  in  the  position  it 
should  take  as  the  most  honorable  of  in- 
dustries. 


HOW  FIRST  SHE  CAME 


When  first  she  came,  the  month  was  May, 
A  robin  whistled  far  away ; 

She  stood  beside  the  door  a  while, 

Her  lips  half  parted  in  a  smile ; 
My  shabby  room,  I  feared,  looked  gray. 

I  hardly  knew  just  what  to  say, — 

My  study  was  not  meant  for  style, 

The  books  lay  round  in  many  a  pile, 

When  first  she  came. 
She  would  not  read,  but  said  she'd  stay 
And  be  a  fairy  for  the  day, 

Creating  beauty  to  beguile 

The  castaway  on  learning's  isle; 
She  brought  some  flowers  to  make  things  gay, 

Thus  first  she  came. 
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In  which  are  related   further  thrilling 
experiences  of  Smoke  in  the  Klondike 

By    Jack    London 


IT  was  before  Smoke  Bel  lew  staked  the 
farcical  townsite  of  Tra-Lee,  made 
the  historic  corner  of  eggs  that  nearly 
broke  Swiftwater  Bill's  bank  account,  or 
won  the  dog-team  race  down  the  Yukon 
for  an  even  million  dollars,  that  he  and 
Shorty  parted  company  on  the  upper 
Klondike.  Shorty's  task  was  to  return 
down  the  Klondike  to  Dawson  to  record 
some   claims  they   had   staked. 

Smoke,  with  the  dog-team,  turned 
south.  His  quest  was  Surprise  Lake  and 
the  mythical  Two  Cabins.  His  traverse 
was  to  cut  the  headwaters  of  the 
Indian  River  and  cross  the  unknown 
region  over  the  mountains  to  the  Stewart 
River.  Here,  somewhere,  rumor  persisted, 
was  Surprise  Lake,  surrounded  by  jagged 
mountains  and  glaciers,  its  bottom  paved 
with  raw  gold.  Old-timers,  it  was  said, 
whose  very  names  were  forgotten  in  the 
frosts  of  earlier  years,  had  dived  in  the 
ice-waters  of  Surprise  Lake  and  fetched 
lump-gold  to  the  surface  in  both  hands. 
At  different  times  parties  of  old-timers  had 
penetrated  the  forbidding  fastness  and 
sampled  the  lake's  golden  bottom.  But 
the  water  was  too  cold.  Some  died  in  the 
water,  being  pulled  up  dead.  Others  died 
of  consumption.  And  one  who  had  gone 
down  never  did  come  up.  All  survivors 
had  planned  to  return  and  drain  the  lake, 
yet  none  had  ever  gone  back.  Disaster 
always  happened.  One  man  fell  into  an 
air-hole  below  Forty  Mile;  another  was 
killed  and  eaten  by  his  dogs;  a  third 
was  crushed  by  a  falling  tree.  And  so  the 
tale  ran.  Surprise  Lake  was  a  hoodoo;  its 
location  was  unremembered,  and  the  gold 
still  paved  its  undrained  bottom. 

Two  Cabins,  no  less  mythical,  was  more 
definitely  located.  "Five  sleeps"  up  the 
McQuestion  River  from  the  Stewart,  stood 
two  ancient  cabins.    So  ancient  were  they 


that  they  must  have  been  built  before  e\rer 
the  first  known  gold-hunter  had  entered 
the  Yukon  Basin.  Wandering  moose- 
hunters,  whom  even  Smoke  had  met  and 
talked  with,  claimed  to  have  found  the 
two  cabins  in  the  old  days,  but  to  have 
sought  vainly  for  the  mine  which  those 
early  adventurers  must  have  worked. 

"I  wish  you  was  goin'  with  me,"  Shorty 
said  wistfully,  at  parting.  "Just  because 
you  got  the  Indian  bug  ain't  no  reason  for 
to  go  pokin'  into  trouble.  They's  no  get- 
tin'  away  from  it,  that's  loco  country 
you're  bound  for.  The  hoodoo's  sure  on 
it,  from  the  first  flip  to  the  last  call, 
judgin'  from  all  you  an'  me  has  hearn 
tell  about  it." 

"It's  all  right,  Shorty.  I'll  make  the 
round  trip  and  be  back  in  Dawson  in  six 
weeks.  The  Yukon  trail  is  packed,  and 
the  first  hundred  miles  or  so  of  the  Stewart 
ought  to  be  packed.  Old-timers  from 
Henderson  have  told  me  a  number  of  out- 
fits went  up  last  fall  after  the  freeze-up. 
When  I  strike  their  trail  I  ought  to  hit 
her  up  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day.  I'm 
likely  to  be  back  inside  a  month,  once  I 
get  across." 

"Yep,  once  you  get  acrost.  But  it's  the 
gettin'  acrost  that  worries  me.  Well,  so 
long,  Smoke.  Keep  your  eye  open  for  that 
hoodoo,  that's  all.  An'  don't  be  ashamed 
to  turn  back  if  you  don't  kill  any  meat. 


II. 


A  week  later,  Smoke  found  himself 
among  the  jumbled  ranges  south  of  Indian 
River.  On  the  divide  from  the  Klondike 
he  had  abandoned  the  sled  and  packed  his 
wolf-dogs.  The  six  big  huskies  each  car- 
ried fifty  pounds,  and  on  his  own  back 
was  an  equal  burden.  Through  the  soft 
snow  he   led  the  way,   packing  it  down 
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under    his    snow-shoes,   and    behind,   in 
single  file,  toiled  the  dogs. 

He  loved  the  life,  the  deep  arctic  winter, 
the  silent  wilderness,  the  unending  snow- 
surface  unpressed  by  the  foot  of  any  man. 
About  him  towered  icy  peaks  unnamed 
and  uncharted.  No  hunter's  camp-smoke, 
rising  in  the  still  air  of  the  valleys,  ever 
caught  his  eye.  lie,  alone,  moved  through 
the  brooding  quiet  of  the  untraveled 
wastes;  nor  was  he  oppressed  by  the  soli- 
tude. He  loved  it  all,  the  day's  toil,  the 
bickering  wolf-dogs,  the  making  of  the 
camp  in  the  long  twilight,  the  leaping 
stars  overhead  and  the  flaming  pageant  of 
the  aurora  borealis. 

Especially  he  loved  his  camp  at  the 
end  of  day,  and  in  it  he  saw  a  picture 
which  he  ever  yearned  to  paint  and  which 
he  knew  he  would  never  forget — a  beaten 
place  in  the  snow,  where  burned  his  fire; 
his  bed  a  couple  of  rabbit-skin  robes 
spread  on  fresh-chopped  spruce-boughs; 
his  shelter  a  stretched  strip  of  canvas  that 
caught  and  threw  back  the  heat  of  the 
fire;  the  blackened  coffee-pot  and  pail 
resting  on  a  length  of  log,  the  moccasins 
propped  on  sticks  to  dry,  the  snow-shoes 
up-ended  in  the  snow;  and  across  the  fire 
the  wolf-dogs  snuggling  to  it  for  warmth, 
wistful  and  eager,  furry  and  frost-rimed, 
with  busny  tails  curled  protectingly  over 
their  feet;  and  all  about,  pressed  back- 
ward but  a  space,  the  wall  of  encircling 
darkness. 

At  such  times  San  Francisco,  The 
Billow,  and  O'Hara  seemed  very  far  away, 
lost  in  a  remote  past,  shadows  of  dreams 
that  had  never  happened.  He  found  it 
hard  to  believe  that  he  had  known  any 
other  life  than  this  of  the  wild,  and  hard- 
er still  was  it  for  him  to  reconcile  himself 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  once  dabbled  and 
dawdled  in  the  Bohemian  drift  of  city 
life.  Alone,  with  no  one  to  talk  to,  he 
thought  much,  and  deeply,  and  simply. 
He  was  appalled  by  the  wastage  of  his 
city  years,  by  the  cheapness,  now,  of  the 
philosophies  of  the  schools  and  books,  of 
the  clever  cynicism  of  the  studio  and  edit- 
orial room,  of  the  cant  of  the  business  men 
in  their  clubs.  They  knew  neither  food, 
nor  sleep,  nor  health ;  nor  could  ihey  ever 
possibly  know  the  sting  of  real  appetite, 
the  goodly  ache  of  fatigue,  nor  the  rush  of 
mad,  strong  blood  that  bit  like  wine 
through  all  one's  body  as  work  was  done. 


And  all  the  time  this  fine,  wise.  Spar- 
tan Northland  had  been  here,  and  he  had 
never  known.  What  puzzled  him  was, 
that,  with  such  intrinsic  fitness,  he  had 
never  heard  the  slightest  calling  whisper, 
had  not  himself  gone  forth  to  seek.  But 
this,  too,  he  solved  in  time. 

"Look  here,  Yellow-Face,  I've  got  it 
clear !" 

The  dog  addressed,  lifted  first  one  fore- 
foot and  then  the  other  with  quick,  ap- 
peasing movements,  curled  his  bush  of  a 
tail  about  them  again,  and  laughed  across 
the  fire. 

" Herbert  Spencer  was  nearly  forty  be- 
fore he  caught  the  vision  of  his  greatest 
efficiency  and  desire.  I'm  none  so  slow. 
I  didn't  have  to  wait  till  I  was  thirty  to 
catch  mine.  Right  here  is  my  efficiency 
and  desire.  Almost,  Yellow  Face,  do  I 
wish  I  had  been  born  a  wolf-boy  and  been 
brother  all  my  days  to  you  and  yours." 

For  days  he  wandered  through  a  chaos 
of  canyons  and  divides  which  did  not 
yield  themselves  to  any  rational  topo- 
graphical plan.  It  was  as  if  they  had 
been  flung  there  by  some  cosmic  joker.  In 
vain  he  sought  for  a  creek  or  feeder  that 
flowed  truly  south  toward  the  McQuestion 
and  the  Stewart.  Then  came  a  mountain 
storm  that  blew  a  blizzard  across  the  riff- 
raff of  high  and  shallow  divides.  Above 
timber-line,  tireless,  for  two  days,  he 
struggled  blindly  to  find  lower  levels.  On 
the  second  day  he  came  out  upon  the  rim 
of  an  enormous  palisade.  So  thickly 
drove  the  snow  that  he  could  not  see  the 
base  of  the  wall,  nor  dared  he  attempt  the 
descent.  He  rolled  himself  in  his  robes 
and  huddled  the  dogs  about  him  in  the 
depths  of  a  snow-drift,  but  did  not  permit 
himself  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  the  storm  spent,  he 
crawled  out  to  investigate.  A  quarter  of 
a  mile  beneath  him,  beyond  all  mistake, 
lay  a  frozen,  snow-covered  lake.  About 
it,  on  every  side,  rose  jagged  peaks.  It 
answered  the  description.  Blindly,  he  had 
found  Surprise  Lake. 

"Well-named,"  he  muttered,  an  hour 
later,  as  he  came  out  upon  its  margin.  A 
clump  of  aged  spruce  was  the  only  woods. 
On  his  way  to  it,  he  stumbled  upon  three 
graves,  snow-buried,  but  marked  by  hand- 
hewn  head-posts  and  undecipherable  writ- 
ing. On  the  edge  of  the  woods  was  a  small 
ramshackle  cabin.     He  pulled  the  latch 
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and  entered.  In  a  corner,  on  what  had 
once  been  a  bed  of  spruce^boughs,  still 
wrapped  in  mangy  furs  that  had  rotted 
to  fragments,  lay  a  skeleton.  The  last 
visitor  to  Surprise  Lake,  was  Smoke's  con- 
clusion, as  he  picked  up  a  lump  of  gold 
as  large  as  his  doubled  fist.  Beside  the 
lump  was  a  pepper-can  filled  with  nuggets 
of  the  size  of  walnuts,  rough-surfaced, 
showing  no  signs  of  wash. 

So  true  had  the  tale  run,  that  Smoke  ac- 
cepted without  question  that  the  source 
of  the  gold  was  the  lake's  bottom.  Under 
many  feet  of  ice  and  inaccessible,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done,  and  at  midday, 
from  the  rim  of  the  palisade,  he  took  a 
farewell  look  back  and  down  at  his  find. 

"It's  all  right,  Mr.  Lake,"  he  said.  "You 
just  keep  right  on   staying  there.     I'm 

coming  back  to  drain  you if 

that  hoodoo  doesn't  catch  me.  I  don't 
know  how  I  got  here,  but  I'll  know  by  the 
way  I  go  out. 

III. 

In  a  little  valley,  beside  a  frozen  stream 
and  under  beneficent  spruce  trees,  he 
built  a  fire  four  days  later.  Somewhere  in 
that  white  anarchy  he  had  left  behind 
him  was  Surprise  Lake — somewhere,  he 
knew  not  where;  for  a  hundred  hours  of 
driftage  and  struggle  through  blinding, 
driving  snow  had  concealed  his  course 
from  him,  and  he  knew  not  in  what  direc- 
tion lay  behind.  It  was  as  if  he  had  just 
emerged  from  a  nightmare.  He  was  not 
sure  that  four  days  or  a  week  had  passed. 
He  had  slept  with  the  dogs,  fought  across 
a  forgotten  number  of  shallow  divides, 
followed  the  windings  of  weird  canyons 
that  ended  in  pockets,  and  twice  had  man- 
aged to  make  a  fire  and  thaw  out  frozen 
moose-meat.  And  here  he  was,  well-fed 
and  well-camped.  The  storm  had  passed, 
and  it  had  turned  clear  and  cold.  The  lay 
of  the  land  had  again  become  rational. 
The  creek  he  was  on  was  natural  in  ap- 
pearance, and  trended  as  it  should  toward 
the  southwest.  But  Surprise  Lake  was  as 
lost  to  him  as  it  had  been  to  all  its  seekers 
in  the  past. 

Half  a  day's  journey  down  the  creek 
brought  him  to  the  valley  of  a  larger 
stream  which  he  decided  was  the  McQues- 
tion.  Here  he  shot  a  moose,  and  once 
again  each  wolf-dog  carried  a  full  fifty- 
pound  pack  of  meat.    As  he  turned  down 


the  McQuestion,  he  came  upon  a  sled- 
trail.  The  late  snows  had  drifted  over, 
but  underneath  it  was  well-packed  by 
travel.  His  conclusion  was  that  two 
camps  had  been  established  on  the  Mc- 
Question, and  that  this  was  the  connect- 
ing trail.  Evidently,  Two  Cabins  had  been 
found  and  it  was  the  lower  camp,  so  he 
headed  down  the  stream. 

It  was  forty  below  zero  when  he  camp- 
ed that  night,  and  he  fell  asleep  wonder- 
ing who  were  the  men  who  had  rediscov- 
ered the  Two  Cabins  and  if  he  would  fetch 
it  next  day.  At  the  first  hint  of  dawn  he 
was  under  way,  easily  following  the  half- 
obliterated  trail  and  packing  the  recent 
snow  with  his  webbed  shoes  so  that  the 
dogs  should  not  wallow. 

And  then  it  came,  the  unexpected,  leap- 
ing out  upon  him  on  a  bend  of  the  river. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  and  felt 
simultaneously.  The  crack  of  the  rifle 
came  from  the  right,  and  the  bullet,  tear- 
ing through  and  across  the  shoulders  of 
his  drill  parka  and  woolen  coat,  pivoted 
him  half  around  with  the  shock  of  its  im- 
pact. He  staggered  on  his  twisted  snow- 
shoes  to  recover  balance,  and  heard  a 
second  crack  of  the  rifle.  This  time  it  was 
a  clean  miss.  He  did  not  wait  for  more, 
but  plunged  across  the  snow  for  the  shel- 
tering trees  of  the  bank,  a  hundred  feet 
away.  Again  and  again  the  rifle  cracked, 
and  he  was  unpleasantly  aware  of  a  trickle 
of  warm  moisture  down  his  back. 

He  climbed  the  bank,  the  dogs  floun- 
dering behind,  and  dodged  in  among  the 
trees  and  brush.  Slipping  out  of  his 
snow-shoes,  he  wallowed  forward  at  full 
length  and  peered  cautiously  out.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen.  Whoever  had  shot  at 
him  was  lying  quiet  among  the  trees  of 
the  opposite  bank. 

"If  something  doesn't  happen  pretty 
soon,"  he  muttered  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour,  "I'll  have  to  sneak  away  and  build 
a  fire  or  freeze  my  feet.  Yellow  Face, 
what'd  you  do,  lying  in  the  frost  with  cir- 
culation getting  slack  and  a  man  trying 
to  plug  you?" 

He  crawled  back  a  few  yards,  packed 
down  the  snow,  danced  a  jig  that  sent  the 
blood  back  into  his  feet,  and  managed  to 
endure  another  half  hour.  Then,  from 
down  the  river,  he  heard  the  unmistak- 
able jingle  of  dog-bells.  Peering  out,  he 
saw  a  sled  round  the  bend.    Only  one  man 
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was  with  it,  straining  at  the  gee-pole  and 
urging  the  dogs  along.  The  effect  on 
Smoke  was  one  of  shock,  for  it  was  the 
first  human  he  had  seen  since  he  parted 
from  Shorty  three  weeks  before.  His 
next  thought  was  of  the  potential  murder- 
er concealed  on  the  opposite  bank. 


into  the  woods  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  The  man  on  the  river  had  been 
struck  by  the  first  shot.  The  shock  of 
the  high  velocity  bullet  staggered  him. 
He  stumbled  awkwardly  to  the  sled,  half- 
falling,  and  pulled  a  rifle  out  from  under 
the  lashings.     As  he  strove  to  raise  it  to 


PEERING  OUT,    HE   SAW   A   SLED    ROUND   THE   BEND. 


Without  exposing  himself,  Smoke 
whistled  warningly.  The  man  did  not 
hear,  and  came  on  rapidly.  Again,  and 
more  sharply,  Smoke  whistled.  The  man 
whoa'd  his  dogs,  stopped,  and  had  turn- 
ed and  faced  Smoke  when  the  rifle  crack- 
ed.    The  instant  afterward,  Smoke  fired 


his  shoulder,  he  crumpled  at  the  waist  and 
sank  down  slowly  to  a  sitting  posture  on 
the  sled.  Then,  abruptly,  as  the  gun  went 
off  aimlessly,  he  pitched  backward  and 
across  a  corner  of  the  sled-load,  so  that 
Smoke  could  see  only  his  legs  and 
stomach. 
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From  below  came  more  jingling  bells. 
The  man  did  not  move.  Around  the  bend 
swung  three  sleds,  accompanied  by  half  a 
dozen  men.  Smoke  cried  warningly,  but 
they  had  seen  the  condition  of  the  first 
sled,  and  they  dashed  on  to  it.  No  shots 
came  from  the  other  bank,  and  Smoke, 
calling  his  dogs  to  follow,  emerged  into 
the  open.  There  were  exclamations  from 
the  men,  and  two  of  them,  flinging  off  the 
mittens  of  their  right  hands,  leveled  their 
rifles  at  him.  

"Come  on,  you  red-handed  murderer, 
you,"  one  of  them,  a  black-bearded  man, 
commanded,  "An'  jest  pitch  that  gun  of 
yourn  in  the  snow." 

Smoke  hesitated,  then  dropped  his  rifle 
and  came  up  to  them. 

"Go  through  him,  Louis,  an'  take  his 
weapons,"  the  black-bearded  man  ordered. 

Louis,  a  French-Canadian  voyageur, 
Smoke  decided,  as  were  four  of  the  others, 
obeyed.  His  search  revealed  only  Smoke's 
hunting  knife,  which  was  appropriated. 

"Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourself,  Stranger,  before  I  shoot  you 
dead?"  the  black-bearded  man  demanded. 

"That  you're  making  a  mistake  if  you 
think  I  killed  that  man,"  Smoke  answer- 
ed. 

A  cry  came  from  one  of  the  voyageurs. 
He  had  quested  along  the  trail  and  found 
Smoke's  tracks  where  he  had  left  it  to 
take  refuge  on  the  bank.  The  man  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  his  find. 

"What'd  you  kill  Joe  Kinade  for?"  he 
of  the  black  beard  asked. 

"I  tell  you  I  didn't — "  Smoke  began. 

"Aw,  what's  the  good  of  talkin'.  We  got 
you  red-handed.  Right  up  there's  where 
you  left  the  trail  when  you  heard  him 
comin'.  You  laid  among  the  trees  an' 
bushwhacked  him.  A  short  shot.  You 
couldn't  a-missed.  Pierre,  go  an'  get  that 
gun  he  dropped." 

"You  might  let  me  tell  what  happen- 
ed,"   Smoke  objected. 

"You  shut  up,"  the  man  snarled  at 
him.  "I  reckon  your  gun'll  tell  the 
story." 

All  the  men  examined  Smoke's  rifle, 
ejecting  and  counting  the  cartridges,  and 
examining    the    barrel    at    muzzle    and 

"One  shot,"  Blackbeard  concluded. 

Pierre,  with  nostrils  that  quivered  and 
distended  like  a  deer's,  sniffed  at  the 
breech. 


"Him  one  fresh  shot,"  he  said. 

"The  bullet  entered  his  back,"  Smoke 
said.  "He  was  facing  me  when  he  was 
shot.  You  see,  it  came  from  the  other 
bank." 

Blackbeard  considered  this  proposition 
for  a  scant  second,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Nope.  It  won't  do.  Turn  him 
around  to  face  the  other  bank — that's  how 
you  whopped  him  in  the  back.  Some  of 
you  boys  run  up  an'  down  the  trail  and  see 
if  you  can  see  any  tracks  making  for  the 
other  bank." 

Their  report  was  that  on  that  side  the 
snow  was  unbroken.  Not  even  a  snow- 
shoe  rabbit  had  crossed  it.  Blackbeard, 
bending  over  the  dead  man,  straightened 
up  with  a  woolly,  furry  wad  in  his  hand. 
Shredding  this,  he  found  imbedded  in  the 
centre  the  bullet  which  had  perforated  the 
body.  It's  nose  was  spread  to  the  size  of 
a  half-dollar,  its  butt-end,  steel-jacketed, 
was  undamaged.  He  compared  it  with  a 
cartridge  from  Smoke's  belt. 

"That's  plain  enough  evidence,  Strang- 
er, to  satisfy  a  blind  man.  It's  soft-nosed 
an'  steel- jacketed ;  yourn  is  soft-nosed  and 
steel- jacketed.  It's  thirty-thirty;  yourn  is 
thirty-thirty.  It's  manufactured  by  the 
J.  &  T.  Arms  Company;  yourn  is  manu- 
factured by  the  J.  •&  T.  Arms  Company. 
Now  you  come  along  an'  we'll  go  over  to 
the  bank  an'  see  jest  how  you  done  it." 

"I  was  bushwhacked  myself,"  Smoke 
said.     "Look  at  the  hole  in  my  parka. 

While  Blackbeard  examined  it,  one  of 
the  voyageurs  threw  open  the  breech  of 
the  dead  man's  gun.  It  was  patent  to  all 
that  it  had  been  fired  once.  The  empty 
cartridge  was  still  in  the  chamber. 

"A  damn  shame  poor  Joe  didn't  get 
you,"  Blackbeard  said  bitterly.  "But  he 
did  pretty  well  with  a  hole  like  that  in 
him.    Come  on,  you" 

"Search  the  other  bank  first,"  Smoke 
urged. 

"You  shut  up  an'  come  on,  an'  let  the 
facts  do  the  talkin'." 

They  left  the  trail  at  the  same  spot  he 
had,  and  followed  it  on  up  the  bank  and 
in  among  the  trees. 

"Him  dance  that  place  keep  him  feet 
warm,"  Louis  pointed  out.  "That  place 
him  crawl  on  belly.  That  place  him  put 
one  elbow  w'en  him  shoot — " 

"And  by  God  there's  the  empty  cart- 
ridge he  done  it  with!"  was  Blackboard's 
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discovery.  "Boys,  there's  only  one  thing 
to  do—" 

"You  might  ask  me  how  I  came  to  fire 
that  shot,"  Smoke  interrupted. 

"An'  I  might  knock  your  teeth  into 
your  gullet  if  you  butt  in  again.  You 
can  answer  them  questions  later  on.  Now, 
boys,  we're  decent  an'  law-abidin',  an'  we 
got  to  handle  this  right  an'  regular.  How 
far  do  you  reckon  we've  come,  Pierre?" 

"Twenty  mile  I  t'ink  for  sure." 

"All  right.  We'll  cache  the  outfit  an' 
run  him  an'  poor  Joe  back  to  Two  Cabins. 
I  reckon  we've  seen  an'  can  testify  to 
what'll  stretch  his  neck." 

IV. 

It  was  three  hours  after  dark  when  the 
dead  man,  Smoke,  and  his  captors  arriv- 
ed at  Two  Cabins.  By  the  starlight  Smoke 
could  make  out  a  dozen  or  more  recently 
built  cabins  snuggling  about  a  larger  and 
older  cabin  on  a  flat  by  the  river  bank. 
Thrust  inside  this  older  cabin,  he  found 
it  tenanted  by  a  young  giant  of  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  an  old  blind  man.  The 
woman,  whom  her  husband  called 
"Lucy,"  was  herself  a  strapping  creature 
of  the  frontier  type.  The  old  man,  as 
Smoke  learned  afterward,  had  been  a 
trapper  on  the  Stewart  for  years,  and  had 
gone  finally  blind  the  winter  before.  The 
camp  of  Two  Cabins,  he  was  also  to  learn, 
had  been  made  the  previous  fall  by  a  doz- 
en men  who  arrived  in  half  as  many  pol- 
ing-boats  loaded  with  provisions.  Here 
they  had  found  the  blind  trapper,  on  the 
site  of  Two  Cabins,  and  about  his  cabin 
they  had  built  their  own.  Later  arrivals, 
mushing  up  the  ice  with  dog-teams,  had 
tripled  the  population.  There  was  plenty 
of  meat  in  camp,  and  good  low-pay  dirt 
had  been  discovered  and  was  being  work- 
ed. 

In  five  minutes,  all  the  men  of  Two 
Cabins  were  jammed  into  the  room. 
Smoke,  shoved  off  into  a  corner,  ignored 
and  scowled  at,  his  hands  and  feet  tied 
with  thongs  of  moosehide,  looked  on. 
Thirty-eight  men  he  counted,  a  wild  and 
husky  crew,  all  frontiersmen  of  the  States 
or  voyageurs  from  upper  Canada.  His 
captors  told  the  tale  over  and  over,  each 
the  centre  of  an  excited  and  wrathful 
group.  There  were  mutterings  of  "lynch 
him  now — why  wait?"  And,  once,  a  big 
Irishman   was   restrained   only   by   force 


from  rushing  upon  the  helpless  prisoner 
and  giving  him  a  beating. 

It  was  while  counting  the  men  that 
Smoke  caught  sight  of  a  familiar  face.  It 
was  Breck,  the  man  whose  boat  Smoke 
had  run  through  the  rapids.  He  wonder- 
ed why  the  other  did  not  come  and  speak 
to  him,  but  himself  gave  no  sign  of  recog- 
nition. Later,  when  with  shielded  face 
Breck  passed  him  a  wink,  Smoke  under- 
stood. 

Blackbeard,  whom  Smoke  heard  called 
Eli  Harding,  ended  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  prisoner  should  be  im- 
mediately lynched. 

"Hold  on!"  Harding  roared.  "Keep 
your  shirts  on.  That  man  belongs  to  me. 
I  caught  him  an'  brought  him  here. 
D'ye  think  I  brought  him  all  the  way 
here  to  be  lynched?  Not  on  your  life.  I 
could  a-done  that  myself  when  I  found 
him.  I  brought  him  here  for  a  fair  an' 
impartial  trial,  an'  by  God,  a  fair  an'  im- 
partial trial  he's  goin'  to  get.  He's  tied 
up  safe  an'  sound.  Chuck  him  in  a  bunk 
till  morning,  an'  we'll  hold  the  trial  right 
here." 

V. 

Smoke  woke  up.  A  draught  that  pos- 
sessed all  the  rigidity  of  an  icicle  was  bor- 
ing into  the  front  of  his  shoulder  as  he 
lay  on  his  side  facing  the  wall.  When  he 
had  been  tied  into  the  bunk  there  had 
been  no  such  draught,  and  now  the  out- 
side air,  driving  into  the  heated  atmos- 
phere of  the  cabin  with  the  pressure  of 
fifty  below  zero,  was  sufficient  advertise- 
ment that  someone  from  without  had 
pulled  away  the  moss-chinking  between 
the  logs.  He  squirmed  as  far  as  his  bonds 
would  permit,  then  craned  his  neck  for- 
ward until  his  lips  just  managed  to  reach 
the  crack. 

"Who  is  it?"  he  whispered. 

"Breck,"  came  the  answer.  "Be  care- 
ful you  don't  make  a  noise.  I'm  going  to 
pass  a  knife  into  you." 

"No  good,"  Smoke  said.  "I  couldn't 
use  it.  My  hands  are  tied  behind  me  and 
made  fast  to  the  leg  of  the  bunk.  Be- 
sides, you  couldn't  get  a  knife  through 
that  crack.  But  something  must  be  done. 
Those  fellows  are  of  a  temper  to  hang 
me,  and  of  course  you  know  I  didn't  kill 
that  man." 

"It  wasn't  necessary  to  mention  it, 
Smoke.     And  if  you  did  you  had  your 
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reasons.  Which  isn't  the  point  at  all.  I 
want  to  get  you  out  of  this.  It's  a  tough 
bunch  of  men  here.  You've  seen  them. 
They're  shut  off  from  the  world,  and  they 
make  and  enforce  their  own  law — by 
miner's  meeting,  you  know.  They  handl- 
ed two  men  already — both  grub-thieves. 
One  they  hiked  from  camp  without  an 
ounce  of  grub  and  no  matches.  He  made 
about  forty  miles  and  lasted  a  couple  of 
days  before  he  froze  stiff.  Two  weeks  ago 
they  hiked  the  second  man.  They  gave 
him  his  choice :  no  grub,  or  ten  lashes  for 
each  day's  ration.  He  stood  for  forty 
lashes  before  he  fainted.  And  now 
they've  got  you,  and  every  last  one  is  con- 
vinced you  killed  Kinade." 

"The  man  who  killed  Kinade,  shot  at 
me,  too.  His  bullet  broke  the  skin  on  my 
shoulder.  Get  them  to  delay  the  trial  till 
some  one  goes  up  and  searches  the  bank 
where  the  murderer  hid." 

"No  use.  They  take  the  evidence  of 
Harding  and  the  five  Frenchmen  with 
him.  Besides,  they  haven't  had  a  hang- 
ing yet,  and  they're  keen  for  it.  You  see, 
things  have  been  pretty  monotonous. 
They  haven't  located  anything  big,  and 
they  get  tired  of  hunting  for  Surprise 
Lake.  They  did  some  stampeding  the 
first  part  of  the  winter,  but  they've  got 
over  that  now.  Scurvy  is  beginning  to 
show  up  amongst  them,  too,  and  they're 
just  ripe  for  excitement." 

"And  it  looks  like  I'll  furnish  it,"  was 
Smoke's  comment.  "Say,  Breck,  how  did 
you  ever  fall  in  with  such  a  God-forsaken 
bunch?" 

"After  I  got  the  claims  at  Squaw  Creek 
opened  up  and  some  men  to  working,  I 
came  up  here  by  way  of  the  Stewart,  hunt- 
ing for  Two  Cabins.  They'd  beaten  me  to 
it,  so  I've  been  higher  up  the  Stewart. 
Just  got  back  yesterday  out  of  grub." 

"Find  anything?" 

"Nothing  much.  But  I  think  I've  got 
a  hydraulic  proposition  that'll  work  big 
when  the  country's  opened  up.  It's  that, 
or  a  gold-dredger." 

"Hold  on,"  Smoke  interrupted.  "Wait 
a  minute.    Let  me  think." 

He  was  very  much  aware  of  the  snores 
of  the  sleepers  as  he  pursued  the  idea  that 
had  flashed  into  his  mind. 

"Say,  Breck,  have  they  opened  up  the 
meat-packs  my  dogs  carried?" 


"A  couple.  I  was  watching.  They  put 
them  in  Harding's  cache." 

"Did  they  find  anything?" 

"Meat." 

"Good.  You've  got  to  get  into  the 
brown-canvas  pack  that's  patched  with 
moosehide.  You'll  find  a  few  pounds  of 
lumpy  gold.  You've  never  seen  gold  like 
it  in  the  country,  nor  has  anybody  else. 
Here's  what  you've  got  to  do.    Listen." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  fully  in- 
structed and  complaining  that  his  toes 
were  freezing,  Breck  went  away.  Smoke, 
his  own  nose  and  one  cheek  frosted  by 
proximity  to  the  chink,  rubbed  them 
against  the  blankets  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  blaze  and  bite  of  the  returning 
blood  assured  him  of  the  safety  of  his 
flesh. 


VI. 


"My  mind's  made  up  right  now.  There 
ain't  no  doubt  but  what  he  killed  Kinade. 
We  heard  the  whole  thing  last  night. 
What's  the  good  of  goin'  over  it  again?  I 
vote  guilty." 

In  such  fashion,  Smoke's  trial  began. 
The  speaker,  a  loose- join  ted,  hard-rock 
man  from  Colorado,  manifested  irritation 
and  disgust  when  Harding  set  his  sugges- 
tion aside,  demanded  the  proceedings 
should  be  regular,  and  nominated  one, 
Shunk  Wilson,  for  judge  and  chairman 
of  the  meeting.  The  population  of  Two 
Cabins  constituted  the  jury,  though,  after 
some  discussion,  the  woman,  Lucy,  was 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  Smoke's  guilt 
or  innocence. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Smoke,  jam- 
med into  a  corner  on  a  bunk,  overheard 
a  whispered  conversation  between  Breck 
and  a  miner. 

"You  haven't  fifty  pounds  of  flour 
you'll  sell?"  Breck  queried. 

"You  ain't  got  the  dust  to  pay  the  price 
I'm  askin',"  was  the  reply. 

"I'll  give  you  two  hundred." 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"Three  hundred.     Three-fifty." 

At  four  hundred,  the  man  nodded,  and 
said : 

"Come  on  over  to  my  cabin  an'  weigh 
out  the  dust." 

The  two  squeezed  their  way  to  the  door, 
and  slipped  out.  After  a  few  minutes 
Breck  returned  alone. 
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Harding  was  testifying,  when  Smoke 
saw  the  door  shoved  open  slightly,  and  in 
the  crack  appear  the  face  of  the  man  who 
had  sold  the  flour.  He  was  grimacing  and 
beckoning  emphatically  to  one  inside,  who 
arose  from  near  the  stove  and  started  to 
work  toward  the  door. 

" Where  are  you  goin',  Sam?"  Shunk 
Wilson  demanded. 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  jiffy,"  Sam  explained. 
"I  jes'  got  to  go." 

Smoke  was  permitted  to  question  the 
witnesses,  and  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
cross-examination  of  Harding,  when  from 
without  came  the  whining  of  dogs  in  har- 
ness and  the  grind  and  churn  of  sled-run- 
ners. Srmebody  near  the  door  peeped 
out. 

"It's  Sam  an'  his  pardner  an'  a  dog- 
team  hell-bent  down  the  trail  for  Stewart 
River,"  the  man  reported. 

Nobody  spoke  for  a  long  half-minute, 
but  men  glanced  significantly  at  one  an- 
other and  a  general  restlessness  pervaded 
the  packed  room.  Out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  Smoke  caught  a  glimpse  of  Breck, 
Lucy,  and  her  husband  whispering  to- 
gether. 

"Come  on,  you,"  Shunk  Wilson  said 
gruffly  to  Smoke.  "Cut  this  questionin' 
short.  We  know  what  you're  tryin'  to 
prove — that  the  other  bank  wa'n't  search- 
ed. The  witness  admits  it.  We  ad  jxit  it. 
It  wa'n't  necessary.  No  tracks  led  to  that 
bank.     The  snow  wa'n't  broke." 

"There  was  a  man  on  the  other  bank 
just  the  same,"  Smoke  insisted. 

"That's  too  thin  for  skatin',  young 
man.  There  ain't  many  of  us  on  the  Mc- 
Question,  an'  we  got  every  man  accounted 
for." 

"Who  was  the  man  you  hiked  out  of 
camp  two  weeks  ago?"    Smoke  asked. 

"Alonzo  Miramar.  He  was  a  Mexican. 
What's  that  grub-thief  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  you  haven't  ac- 
counted for  him.    Mr.  Judge." 

"He  went  down  river,  not  up." 

"How  do  you  know  where  he  went?" 

"Saw  him  start." 

"And  that's  all  you  know  of  what  be- 
came of  him?" 

"No,  it  ain't,  young  man.  I  know,  we 
all  know,  he  had  four  days'  grub  an'  no 
gun  to  shoot  meat  with.  If  he  didn't 
make  the  settlement  on  the  Yukon  he'd 
croaked  long  before  this." 


"I  suppose  you've  got  all  the  guns  in 
this  part  of  the  country  accounted  for, 
too,"  Smoke  observed  pointedly. 

Shunk  Wilson  was  angry. 

"You'd  think  I  was  the  prisoner  the 
way  you  slam  the  questions  into  me. 
Come  on  with  the  next  witness.  Where's 
French  Louis?" 

While  French  Louis  was  shoving  for- 
ward, Lucy  opened  the  door. 

"Where  you  goin'?"  Shunk  Wilson 
shouted. 

"I  reckon  I  don't  have  to  stay,"  she 
answered  defiantly.  "I  ain't  got  no  vote, 
an'  besides  my  cabin's  so  jammed  up  I 
can't  breathe." 

In  a  few  minutes  her  husband  followed. 
The  closing  of  the  door  was  the  first  warn- 
ing the  judge  received  of  it. 

"Who  was  that?"  he  interrupted 
Pierre's  narrative  to  ask. 

"Bill  Peabody,"  somebody  spoke  up. 
"Said  he  wanted  to  ask  his  wife  something 
and  was  coming  right  back." 

Instead  of  Bill,  it  was  Lucy  who  re- 
entered, took  off  her  furs,  and  resumed 
her  place  by  the  stove. 

"I  reckon  we  don't  need  to  hear  the  rest 
of  the  witnesses,"  was  Shunk  Wilson's  de- 
cision, when  Pierre  had  finished.  "We 
know  they  only  can  testify  to  the  same 
facts  we've  already  heard.  Say,  Sorensen, 
you  go  an'  bring  Bill  Peabody  back.  We'- 
ll be  voting  a  verdict  pretty  short.  Now, 
Stranger,  you  can  get  up  an'  say  your  say 
concernin'  what  happened.  In  the  mean- 
time we'll  just  be  savin'  delay  by  passin' 
around  the  two  rifles,  the  ammunition, 
an'  the  bullet  that  done  the  killin'." 

Midway  in  his  story  of  how  he  had 
arrived  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  point  in  his  narrative  where  he  de- 
scribed his  own  ambush  and  how  he  had 
fled  to  the  bank,  Smoke  was  interrupted 
by  the  indignant  Shunk  Wilson. 

"Young  man,  what  sense  is  there  in 
you  testifyin'  that  way?  You're  just  tak- 
in'  up  valuable  time.  Of  course  you  got 
the  right  to  lie  to  save  your  neck,  but  we 
ain't  goin'  to  stand  for  such  foolishness. 
The  rifle,  the  ammunition,  the  bullet  that 
killed  Joe  Kinade  is  against  you, — What's 
that?    Open  the  door,  somebody!" 

The  frost  rushed  in,  taking  form  and 
substance  in  the  heat  of  the  room,  while 
through  the  open  door  came  the  whining 
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of  dogs  that  decreased  rapidly  with  dis- 
tance. 

"It's  Sorensen  an'  Peabody,"  some  one 
cried,  "a-  thro  win'  the  whip  into  the  dawgs 
an'  headin'  down  river  1" 

"Now  what  the  hell ?" 

Shunk  Wilson  paused,  with  dropped  jaw, 
and  glared  at  Lucy.  "I  reckon  you  can  ex- 
plain, Mrs.  Peabody." 

She  tossed  her  head  and  compressed 
her  lips,  and  Shunk  Wilson's  wrathful 
and  suspicious  gaze  passed  on  and  rested 
on  Breck. 

"An'  I  reckon  that  new-comer  you've 
ben  chinning  with  could  explain  if  he 
had  a  mind  to." 

Breck,  now  very  uncomfortable,  found 
all  eyes  centred  on  him. 

"Sam  was  chewing  the  rag  with  him, 
too,  before  he  hit  out,"  some  one  said. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Breck,"  Shunk  Wilson 
continued.  "You've  ben  interrupin'  pro- 
ceedings, and  you  got  to  explain  the  mean- 
in'  of  it.    What  was  you  chinnin'  about?" 

Breck  cleared  his  throat  timidly  and  re- 
plied. 

"I  was  just  trying  to  buy  some  grub." 

"What  with?" 

"Dust,  of  course." 

"Where'd  you  get  it?" 

Breck  did  not  answer. 

"He's  ben  snoopin'  around  up  the  Stew- 
art," a  man  volunteered.  "I  run  across 
his  camp  a  week  ago  when  I  was  huntin'. 
An'  I  want  to  tell  you  he  was  almighty 
secretious  about  it." 

"The  dust  didn't  come  from  there," 
Breck  said.  That's  only  a  low-grade  hy- 
draulis  proposition." 

"Bring  you  poke  here  an'  let's  see  your 
dust,"  Wilson  commanded. 

"I  tell  you  it  didn't  come  from  there." 

"Let's  see  it  just  the  same." 

Breck  made  as  if  to  refuse,  but  all  about 
him  were  menacing  faces.  Reluctantly, 
he  fumbled  in  his  coat  pocket.  In  the 
act  of  drawing  forth  a  pepper  can,  it 
rattled  against  what  was  evidently  a  hard 
object." 

"Fetch  it  all  out!"  Shunk  Wilson 
thundered. 

And  out  came  the  big  nugget,  fist-size, 
yellow  as  no  gold  any  onlooker  had  ever 
seen.  Shunk  Wilson  gasped.  Half  a 
dozen,  catching  one  glimpse,  made  a 
break  for  the  door.  They  reached  it  at 
the  same  moment,  and,  with  cursing  and 


scuffling,  jammed  and  pivoted  through. 
The  judge  emptied  the  contents  of  the 
pepper  can  on  the  table,  and  the  sight  of 
the  rough  lump-gold  sent  half  a  dozen 
more  toward  the  door. 

"Where  are  you  goin'?"  Eli  Harding 
asked,  as  Shunk  started  to  follow. 

"For  my  dogs,  of  course." 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  hang  him?" 

"It'd  take  too  much  time  right  now. 
He'll  keep  till  we  get  back,  so  I  reckon 
this  court  is  adjourned.  This  ain't  no 
place  for  lingerin'." 

Harding  hesitated.  He  glanced  sav- 
agely at  Smoke,  saw  Pierre  beckoning  to 
Louis  from  the  doorway,  took  one  last 
look  at  the  lump-gold  on  the  table,  and 
decided. 

"No  use  you  tryin'  to  get  away,"  he 
flung  back  over  his  shoulder.  "Besides, 
I'm  goin'  to  borrow  your  dogs." 

"What  is  it? — another  one  of  them 
blamed  stampedes?"  the  old  blind  trapper 
asked  in  a  queer  and  petulant  falsetto,  as 
the  cries  of  men  and  dogs  and  the  grind  of 
the  sleds  swept  the  silence  of  the  room. 

"It  sure  is,"  Lucy  answered.  "An'  I 
never  seen  gold  like  it.  Feel  that,  old 
man." 

She  put  the  big  nugget  in  his  hand.  He 
was  but  slightly  interested. 

"It  was  a  good  fur-country,"  he  com- 
plained, "before  them  danged  miners  come 
in  an  scared  back  the  game." 

The  door  opened,  and  Breck  entered. 

"Well,"  he  said  we  four  are  all  that  are 
left  in  camp.  It's  forty  miles  to  the 
Stewart  by  the  cut-off  I  broke,  and  the 
fastest  of  them  can't  make  the  round  trip 
in  less  than  five  or  six  days.  But  it's 
time  you  pulled,  out  Smoke,  just  the 
same." 

Breck  drew  his  hunting  knife  across 
the  other's  bonds,  and  glanced  at  the 
woman. 

"I  hope  you  don't  object?"  he  said,  with 
significant  politeness. 

"If  there's  goin'  to  be  any  shootin'," 
the  blind  man  broke  out,  "I  wish  some- 
body'd  take  me  to  another  cabin  first." 

"Go  on,  an'  don't  mind  me,"  Lucy 
answered.  "If  I  ain't  good  enough  to 
hang  a  man,  I  ain't  good  enough  to  hold 
him." 

Smoke  stood  up,  rubbing  his  wrists 
where  the  thongs  had  impeded  the  circu- 
lation. 
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"I've  got  a  pack  all  ready  for  you/' 
Breck  said.  'Ten  days'  grub,  blankets, 
matches,  tobacco,  an  axe,  and  a  rifle." 

"Go  to  it,"  Lucy  encouraged.  "Hit  the 
high  places,  Stranger.  Beat  it  as  fast  as 
God'll  let  you." 


"If  you'll  listen  to  me,  you'll  head 
down  for  the  Stewart  and  the  Yukon," 
Breck  objected.  "When  this  gang  gets 
back  from  my  low-grade,  hydraulic  pro- 
position, it  will  be  seeing  red." 

Smoke  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 


smtf  mmjeNNWrt 


'HELLO!    SPIKE;   HELLO!    METHODY,"    SHE   GREETED    THE    FROST-RIMED    MEN. 


"I'm  going  to  have  a  square  meal  be- 
fore I  start,"  Smoke  said.  "And  when  I 
start  it  will  be  up  the  McQuestion,  not 
down.  I  want  you  to  go  along  with  me, 
Breck.  We're  going  to  search  that  other 
bank  for  the  man  that  really  did  the 
killing." 


"I  can't  jump  this  country,  Breck.  I've 
got  interests  here.  I've  got  to  stay  and 
make  good.  I  don't  care  whether  you  be- 
lieve me  or  not,  but  I've  found  Surprise 
Lake.  That's  where  that  gold  came  from. 
Besides,  they  took  my  dogs,  and  I've  got 
to  wait  to  get  them  back.     Abo,  I  know 
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what  I'm  about.  There  was  a  man  hidden 
on  that  bank.  He  came  pretty  close  to 
emptying  his  magazine  at  me." 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  with  a  big 
plate  of  moose-steak  before  him  and  a  big 
mug  of  coffee  at  his  lips,  Smoke  half- 
started  up  from  his  seat.  He  had  heard 
the  sounds  first.  Lucy  threw  open  the 
door. 

"Hello,  Spike;  hello,  Methody,"  she 
greeted  the  two  frost-rimed  men  who  were 
bending  over  the  burden  on  their  sled. 

"We  just  come  down  from  Upper 
Camp,"  one  said,  as  the  pair  staggered 
into  the  room  with  a  fur-wrapped  object 
which  they  handled  with  exceeding 
gentleness.  "An'  this  is  what  we  found 
by  the  way.    He's  all  in,  I  guess." 

"Put  him  in  the  near  bunk  there," 
Lucy  said. 

She  bent  over  and  pulled  back  the  furs, 
disclosing  a  face  composed  principally  of 


large,  staring,  black  eyes  and  of  skin,  dark 
and  scabbed  by  repeated  frost-bite,  tight- 
ly stretched  across  the  bones. 

"If  it  ain't  Alonzo !"  she  cried.  "You 
pore,  starved  devil!" 

"That's  the  man  on  the  other  bank," 
Smoke  said  in  an  undertone  to  Breck. 

"We  found  it  raidin'  a  cache  that  Hard- 
ing must  a-made,"  one  of  the  men  was 
explaining.  "He  was  eatin'  raw  flour  an' 
frozen  bacon,  an'  when  we  got  'm  he 
was  cryin'  an'  squealin'  like  a  hawg.  Look 
at  him !  He's  all  starved,  an'  most  of  him 
frozen.    He'll  kick  at  any  moment." 


Half  an  hour  later,  when  the  furs  had 
been  drawn  over  the  face  of  the  still  form 
in  the  bunk,  Smoke  turned  to  Lucy. 

"If  you  don't  mind,  Mrs.  Peabody,  I'll 
have  another  whack  at  that  steak.  Make 
it  thick  and  not  so  well  done." 


The  Daffodil 


To-day  I  crossed  the  grass  until 
I  met  a  yellow  daffodil, 
Who  took  such  tink  steps  and  slow, 
I  wondered  if  I  saw  her  go : 
She  seemed  to  tremble  in  the  grass: 
I  stood  quite  still  to  let  her  pass, 
And  whispered  soft  as  kelpies  do, 
'It's  corners  make  you  dizzy  too?" 
I  couldn't  hear  one  word  she  said: 
She  held  her  arms  above  her  head, 
And  it  was  shiny  gold,  but  all 
The  rest  of  her  was  green  and  tall. 
I  waited — hours — until  I  thought 
The  little  way  that  she  had  got 
Was  making  her  feel  shy  maybe, 
— And  not  to  be  as  big  as  me : 
I  kissed  her  then  and  left  her  there 
Turning  the  corner  with  great  care : 
I  could  not  hear  one  word  she  said 
But  hoped  that  she  was  comforted. 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  in  The  Craftsman. 


SIXTY   YEARS   IN   ONTARIO   FARMING 
A  Farmer's  Autobiography 

By  Henry  Glendinning 

Editor's  Note. — The  writer  of  this  article  is  well  known  to  a  large  number 
of  the  farmers  of  Canada  by  reasons  of  his  presence  on  the  Farmers'  Institute 
platforms,  by  being  Master  of  the  Dominion  Grange  and  by  his  advocacy  of 
alfalfa  on  the  Canadian  farm.  He  is  now  advancing  in  years  but  is  as  hale  and 
hearty  as  a  youth.  Farmer's  Magazine  has  secured  from  him  the  promise  to 
write  under  this  head  a  series  of  articles  that  will  deal  with  all  farm  questions  as 
well  as  give  many  reminiscences  that  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  farmers 
everywhere  who  know  Henry  Glendinning  either  personally  or  by  reputation. 
The  next  article  will  appear  in  the  June  issue. 


REMINISCENCES  must  of  necessity  al- 
ways be  of  a  personal  character,  but  the 
reader  is  assured  that  the  personal  pronoun 
will  be  kept  in  the  background  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  writer  was  born  in  Northumber- 
land County  in  England  62  years  ago 
and  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Canada 
in  1852,  where  his  father  purchased  a 
farm  of  150  acres,  being  parts  of  lots  No. 
one  and  two  of  the  Township  of  Brock  in 
the  County  of  Ontario.  It  is  still  occu- 
pied by  the  writer's  nephew.  The  price 
was  $1,250.00  cash  for  the  land.  The 
crop,  implements  and  all  the  stock  were 
also  bought  with  the  exception  of  the 
poultry. 

The  day  following  our  arrival  at  the 
farm,  which  was  about  the  second  week 
in  August,  my  mother  started  to  explore 
our  new  possessions.  She  led  me  by  the 
hand  to  the  barn  and  when  we  came  to 
the  dry  straw  in  the  barn-yard  it  hurt  my 
bare  feet.  This  is  the  starting  point  of 
my  reminiscences.  My  mother  took  me 
up  in  her  arms  and  I  can  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  bright  sun  shining  on  the 
straw,  a  small  frame  and  an  old  log  barn. 
She  discovered  an  opening  and  runway, 
between  some  straw  in  a  mow  and  a  par- 
tition where  she  thought  she  heard  a  hen. 
I  was  made  to  crawl  in,  where  I  found  a 
hen  sitting  on  eggs.  The  hen  hatched 
out  a  fine  brood  of  chickens  which  was 
the  beginning  of    our    poultry    business. 
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The  old  hen  lived  many  years  and  died 
a  natural  death  upon  the  farm.  The 
former  owner  never  got  pay  for  that 
hen  as  he  had  moved  with  his  family  to 
the  State  of  Michigan  as  soon  as  he  sold 
the  farm. 

From  that  time  onward  I  have  a  good 
mental  photograph  of  events  that  happen- 
ed and  which  there  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  the  time.  Events  such  as  the  getting 
home  of  the  household  furniture,  the 
bringing  home  of  a  dog  by  my  elder 
brother,  the  cutting  of  the  grain  with  the 
cradle,  of  the  first  harvest  by  my  father 
and  brother  who  had  little  knowledge  how 
to  use  it,  the  coming  into  the  field  of  a 
neighbor  who  showed  them  how  to  use  the 
cradle  and  how  pleased  my  father  was  for 
this  information.  My  excuse  for  men- 
tioning these  facts  is  that  although  I  am 
writing  about  things  that  happened  sixty 
years  ago,  I  am  still  a  young  man.  The 
farm  had  been  taken  up  from  the  Crown 
in  the  early  twenties.  There  was  about 
90  acres  chopped,  the  brush  burned  and 
partly  logged 

THE    OLD    LOG    HOUSE   AND    APPLES. 

About  ten  acres  were  in  crop,  the  most 
of  the  place  lay  in  commons  and  much  of 
the  land  had  a  second  crop  of  brush  grow- 
ing upon  it,  consisting  of  wild  plums,  wild 
cherries,  and  willows  in  the  wet  places. 
On  a  good  deal  of  the  land  the  stumps  and 
old  logs  were  pretty  well  rotted  and  burn- 
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ed  out  with  little  difficulty.  On  the  farm 
there  was  considered  for  that  time  a  large 
log  house.  The  logs  were  pine,  hewed  by 
skilled  axe  men,  such  as  only  these  times 
produced.     The  logs  had  a  face  of  about 


The  sun  checked  them  badly  and  the  cold 
winds  of  winter  found  their  way  through 
hundreds  of  cracks. 

There  was  about  three  acres  of  a  full 
bearing  apple  orchard  on  the  place,  beside 


THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON.  THEY  USED  TO  COME  IN 
FLOCKS  IN  SUGAR-MAKING  TIME  ON  THE  ONTARIO 
FARM.     NOW   PRACTICALLY  EXTINCT. 


two  feet  and  were  hewed  down  to  eight 
inches  thick.  The  dwelling  had  a  fine 
appearance  for  a  log  house,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  coldest  houses  I  ever  saw.  In  the 
endeavor  to  make  a  fine  looking  job,  the 
logs  were  hewed   too   thin  when   green. 


plums  and  cherries.  The  apples  were  all 
seedlings  but  many  of  them  were  of  good 
quality.  An  old  book  of  accounts  shows 
that  the  apples  were  sold  that  year  at  a 
York  shilling  (12  l-2c)  a  bushel  and  real- 
ized $62.00  which  was  considered  a  good- 
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ly  sum  of  money  in  those  days.  Some  of 
the  purchasers  of  the  apples  came  in  wag- 
ons a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 

There  were  three  acres  of  spring  wheat 
that  yielded  ninety  bushels.  Oats  and 
buckwheat  also  turned  out  well. 

This  was  about  the  turning  point  with 
the  Canadian  farmer.  Previous  to  this, 
crops  had  been  poor  and  prices  low. 
Farm  produce  of  all  kinds  had  to  be  ex- 
changed for  store  goods,  as  there  was  prac- 
tically no  money.  In  the  winter  of  1852- 
1853  a  neighbor  returning  from  market 
informed  my  father  that  he  had  sold  his 
oats  for  a  York  shilling  (12%  cents)  per 
bushel.  He  was  in  high  spirits  over  the 
transaction,  and  he  added,  "You  know 
they  are  not  worth  it,  but  the  buyer  offered 
me  tha.t  price  and  I  took  it."  This  man 
was  not  only  delighted  with  the  price  but 
got  the  cash  for  his  oats.  That  made  him 
feel  so  good. 

At  this  time  the  most  of  the  land  was 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  very  heavy 
timber  of  pine,  maple,  beech  and  rock  elm 
on  the  high  land  and  cedar  in  the  swamps. 
The  timber  was  of  practically  no  money 
value.  The  trees  were  felled  in  the  winter 
and  cut  into  suitable  lengths  to  be  rolled 
into  log  piles  and  burned.  Pine  trees  that 
would  be  worth  from  $100  to  $200  if 
standing  to-day  were  disposed  of  in  that 
way.  The  brush  was  burned  in  the  spring 
and  then  logging  bees  were  the  order  of 
the  day  between  spring  seeding  and  har- 
vest. The  fallow,  as  it  was  called,  was 
staked  out  in  spaces  across  its  full  length 
of  about  three  or  four  rods  wide.  About 
as  many  pairs  of  oxen  or  yokes  of  oxen 
as  they  were  commonly  called,  were  got 
together  as  there  were  acres  to  log.  An 
acre  was  considered  a  good  day's  work 
for  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  five  or  six  men. 

No  baseball  or  hockey  players  of  to-day 
are  more  enthusiastic  and  more  determin- 
ed to  win  than  the  men  of  that  time  were. 
The  oxen  appeared  to  imbibe  the  enthusi- 
asm of  their  drivers.  No  lines  were  used 
to  guide  the  oxen.  They  responded  to 
the  word  and  wave  of  the  whip.  Their 
handiness  and  intelligence  were  remark- 
able. The  harness  consisted  of  a  wooden 
yoke  and  wooden  bows  that  went  around 
the  neck  and  a  strong  chain.  Logging 
was  usualy  very  warm  work,  the  fallow 
being  always  partly  or  wholly  surrounded 
by  bush. 


Boys  were  appointed  to  carry  water  and 
usually  an  elderly  man  was  appointed 
grog  boss.  Whiskey  was  considered  an 
essential  on  all  occasions  of  this  kind.  The 
rushing  of  oxen  with  big  logs,  the  noise 
and  the  look  of  determination  on  the 
blackened  faces  of  perspiring  men,  all 
in  the  strenuous  effort  to  get  to  the  end  of 
their  allotted  piece  would  have  gladdened 
the  heart  of  a  Napoleon  who  might  have 
said  "Give  me  an  army  of  such  men  as 
these  and  I  will  conquer  the  world." 

One  of  the  most  important  men  at 
these  logging  bees  was  the  grog  boss  who 
went  around  with  a  tin  pail  full  of  whis- 
key and  a  couple  of  tin  cups  to  drink  out 
of.  At  the  close  of  the  day  many  men 
could  be  described  as  like  Burns'  Tarn 
O'Shanter.  "Kings  may  be  blessed,  but 
Tam  was  glorious,  o'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life 
victorious." 

When  a  very  small  boy  I  was  permitted 
to  go  to  one  of  these  logging  bees.  Nearly 
every  man  was  known  by  some  nickname 
in  those  days.  One  of  these  men  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "Bishop," 
from  his  fondness  of  quoting  scripture, 
and  he  was  proud  of  the  name.  This  was 
the  only  semblance  he  had  to  that  high 
dignitary  of  the  Church.  Our  bishop  was 
a  little  wizened  up  Irishman  from  County 
Limerick,  Ireland,  who  drank  large  quan- 
tities of  whiskey  and  was  ever  ready  for 
a  quarrel.  It  started  to  rain  in  the  after- 
noon. All  the  men  left  the  fallow  and 
came  to  the  house.  The  bishop  was 
anxious  for  a  job  and  insisted  upon  per- 
forming the  marriage  ceremony  between 
a  young  woman  and  a  young  man  who 
were  present.  The  couple  were  lined  up 
on  the  floor  but  the  bishop  refused  to  go 
on  with  the  ceremony  until  he  was  provid- 
ed with  a  surplice.  This  was  supplied  in 
the  form  of  a  large  English  newspaper. 
The  ceremony  had  not  proceeded  very  far 
when  a  young  man  from  behind  put  a 
lighted  match  to  the  bottom  of  the  sur- 
plice and  the  poor  bishop  was  enveloped 
in  flames.  He  looked  like  one  of  the 
characters  of  Dante's  inferno.  No  harm 
was  done,  but  the  mock  marriage  was  post- 
poned, and  the  bishoD  offered  to  go  out 
into  the  yard  and  thrash  the  man  who  did 
such  an  unseemly  act. 

Game  and  wild  animals  were  plentiful. 
Deer  did  considerable  damage  to  the  grain 
crops.     They  had  a  particular  liking  for 
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the  oat  fields.  Bears  were  occasionally 
seen.  Wolves  were  plentiful  in  the 
swamps.  Many  sheep  were  killed.  One 
night  we  had  a  number  of  sheep  killed. 
The  neighbors  all  said  it  was  the  wolves 
that  were  the  depredators,  but  my  father 
used  to  say  to  us  that  in  his  opinion  some 
neighbors'  dogs  knew  more  about  the  job 
than  the  wolves.  There  was  no  dog  tax 
in  those  days  or  municipal  payment  for 
sheep  killed  by  dogs. 

Partridge  and  wild  pigeons  were  very 
plentiful.  The  latter  came  in  flocks  of 
thousands  in  the  spring  about  sugar  mak- 
ing time,  when  the  snow  was  off  sufficient 
for  the  birds  to  get  the  beech-nuts  that 
dropped  from  the  trees  the  autumn  pre- 
vious. These  large  flocks  would  break 
up  into  smaller  flocks  after  their  arrival. 
They  were  always  welcome  visitors  and 
many  of  them  were  served  up  as  pigeon 
pie.  The  birds  were  so  plentiful  that  it 
was  considered  a  waste  of  ammunition  to 
shoot  at  one  or  two  birds.  They  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  crops.  All  grain 
was  sown  by  hand  and  it  was  not  always 
covered  immediately.  Great  flocks  would 
light  on  the  new  sown  fields,  especially 
peas,  often  at  the  noon  hour  or  early 
morning.  They  would  pick  up  large 
quantities  of  seed.  They  were  also  des- 
tructive on  the  pea  fields  when  ripe  and 
fall  wheat  when  in  the  stook.  The  black 
squirrels  were  very  numerous  and  destruc- 
tive on  orchards,  potatoes  and  Indian  corn. 

One  day  about  45  years  ago  I  killed  28 
black  squirrels  without  a  gun.  The  only 
weapon  I  had  was  a  stick  four  or  five  feet 
long.  I  was  plowing  in  a  field  that  lay  be- 
tween the  bush  and  the  orchard.  Every 
time  I  came  to  the  fence  that  ran  between 
the  orchard  and  bush  there  would  be  some 
squirrels  upon  it.  By  striking  the  fence 
with  the  stick  every  squirrel  on  that  fence 


would  turn  and  run  for  the  bush.  They 
would  always  keep  on  the  top  rail  and  as 
they  came  up  to  me  they  received  a  tap 
on  the  nose.  I  killed  four  in  succession 
at  one  round  of  the  plow.  They  were  ex- 
cellent eating,  the  flesh  being  very  white 
and  of  a  very  fine  flavor. 

We  frequently  hear  it  said  by  people  of 
to-day :  "What  a  shame  it  was  for  the  peo- 
ple to  shoot  off  all  the  wild  pigeons  and 
black  squirrels."  If  some  person  will  an- 
swer for  the  wild  pigeons  I  will  show  that 
breech  loading  shot  guns  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the 
black  squirrels. 

They  were  quite  numerous  up  to  about 
35  years  ago.  Then  we  had  two  years 
with  heavy  June  frosts  that  destroyed  the 
blossoms  of  the  beech  and  butternut  trees. 
Therefore,  there  were  no  nuts  for  two 
years.  About  that  time  the  farmers  had 
almost  abandoned  the  growing  of  an  acre 
or  so  of  corn  which  was  so  common  in  the 
early  days.  Barley  was  the  principal 
crop.  It  ripened  early  and  the  squirrel 
had  not  developed  the  gathering  instinct 
during  the  early  summer.  After  the  first 
lean  year  I  saw  a  few  squirrels  but  the 
second  winter  destroyed  all  in  this  section. 
They  died  from  starvation,  not  from  the 
gun.  An  occasional  one  is  seen  now  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  spared 
and  allowed  to  multiply,  as  they  are  hand- 
some animals  as  they  are  seen  to  jump 
from  tree  to  tree.  I  have  been  asked  why 
did  the  red  squirrel  not  die  from  starva- 
tion during  those  two  lean  years  as  well 
as  the  blacks.  The  red  squirrel  can 
make  a  living  out  of  the  seed  that  grows 
upon  the  white  cedar,  and  the  cedar  pro- 
duces its  seeds  later  in  the  season  which 
was  not  injured  by  frost.  I  never  saw  a 
black  squirrel  touch  the  seeds  of  the  cedar. 
He  was  more  dainty  in  what  he  ate. 


AUSTRALIA'S  LIVE  STOCK  ROMANCE 


By  t A.   Klugh 

Editor's  Note. — In  publishing  this  article  on  agriculture  in  Australia,  we 
recognize  the  help  that  comes  to  the  average  farmer  by  reading  hoiv  farmers  in 
other  parts  meet  their  difficulties.  It  is  also  interesting  to  the  live  stock  breeder 
as  it  opens  up  the  question  of  heredity  in  the  breeding  of  farm  animals.  Some 
of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  the  production  of  ivool  by  cross-breed- 
ing are  almost  incredible. 


THERE  are  probably  few  countries  in  the 
world  in  which  the  rise  and  progress  of 
agriculture  can  be  traced  more  clearly  and 
more  accurately  than  Australia.  This  is 
due  to  the  facts  that  although  the  exist- 
ence of  the  country  appears  to  have  been 
dimly  known  as  long  ago  as  A.D.  107,  and 
various  explorers  touched  its  shores  during 
succeeding  centuries,  it  was  not  until  1770 
that  the  history  of  Australia  was  brought 
into  political  connection  with  Western  Civ- 
ilization when  Captain  Cook  took  posses- 
sion of  the  land;  and  that  consequently, 
agriculture  began  there  at  a  time  when 
records  of  events  were  beginning  to  be 
more  systematically  recorded. 

It  is  not  very  generally  appreciated  what 
an  immense  effect  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  in  1776 
had  upon  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  It  was  only 
when  this  had  taken  place  that  the  North 
American  plantations  which  had  been  pre- 
viously used  as  places  to  which  convicts 
could  be  deported  were  closed  to  the  Brit- 
ish prison  authorities,  and  that  the  over- 
crowding of  the  gaols  caused  them  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  converting  the 
great  Southern  continent  into  a  convict 
settlement.  This  idea  was  put  into  prac- 
tise in  1787  when  the  first  consignment  of 
convicts  left  England.  Reports  concern- 
ing the  numbers  actually  landed  are  con- 
flicting, but  it  appears  that  the  total  of 
this  first  lot  including  the  military  may  be 
set  down  approximately  at  1,035.  Among 
other  results  of  this  idea  a  rather  curious 
one  arose  which  is  felt  even  at  the  present 
day,  though  of  course  the  distance  of  Aus- 
tralia from  the  principal  centres  of  Euro- 
pean population  has  been  a  contributing 
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cause  —  the  male  population  outnumbers 
the  female.  In  1790,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  4,100  there  were  257  males  to 
every  100  females;  in  1908,  after  more 
than  120  years  of  settlement,  there  were 
111  males  to  every  100  females.  How  slow 
was  the  increase  in  population,  especially 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in 
1800  it  was  5,217,  fifty  years  after  it  was 
405,356,  in  1900  it  had  increased  to  3,- 
765,339,  and  in  1908  to  4,275,306.  All 
this  would  certainly  have  an  effect  upon 
the  progress  of  the  country's  agriculture. 

THE    FIRST    LIVE    STOCK. 

It  would  appear  that  the  shipment  of 
convicts  referred  to  was  the  first  settlement 
in  Australia,  and  that  the  ship  conveying 
them  arrived  at  Sydney  Cove  in  January, 
1788.  Captain  Phillips  was  in  command, 
and  he  brought  with  him  seven  horses,  six 
cattle,  twenty-nine  sheep,  twelve  pigs  and 
a  few  goats.  Later  on  in  the  same  year 
Lord  Sydney,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  was  informed  that  the  num- 
bers of  each  kind  of  live  stock  in  Aus- 
tralia was  as  follows;  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  progress  made  since  then  the 
latest  authoritative  figures  were  also  given 
where  they  can  be  obtained : — 

1788.  1908. 

Horses 7  1,927,731 

Cattle 7         10,547,629 

Sheep    29         87,034,266 

Pigs ....   74  695,689 

Rabbits .  .     5  Countless 

Turkeys 18 

Geese 29 

Ducks 35 

Fowl 209 


AUSTRALIA'S  LIVE  STOCK  ROMANCE. 
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It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  increase  of 
the  poultry  but  incomplete  returns  place 
their  value  at  over  $15,000,000  for  1909. 

THE   ARITHMETIC  OF   RABBITS. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  rabbits  have  increased  and  multiplied 
the  most.  Everybody  probably  knows 
that  this  instead  of  being  profitable  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  curse.  They  have  be- 
come a  veritable  pest,  trapping,  poisoning, 
shooting  and  methods  of  all  kinds  have 
been  and  still  are  being  tried  to  get  rid  of 
them,  or  at  least  to  reduce  their  numbrs. 
Pests  as  they  are,  they  are  not  absolutely 
useless  or  unprofitably ;  they  form  a  good 
article  of  food,  and  a  trade  has  sprung  up 
in  shipping  them  frozen  to  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries.  About  15,000,000 
of  them  valued  at  over  $1,600,000  were 
thus  shipped  in  1908,  while  65,391  cwts. 
of  their  skins  worth  about  $1,500,000  were 
exported  during  the  same  year.  Even 
Canadian  cities  had  them  on  sale  this  past 
winter.  If  ever  the  lesson  of  the  care  and 
foresight  required  before  the  balance  of 
nature  runs  the  chance  of  being  upset  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  species  was 
taught,  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  five  rab- 
bits which  Captain  Phillips  introduced  in- 
to Australia. 

THE  ROMANCE   OF    THE    MERINO. 

The  next  highest  increase  shown  by  the 
figures  is  that  of  sheep.  To  Captain  Mac- 
Arthur  the  credit  is  generally  given  for 
the  marvelous  strides  which  the  sheep  in- 
dustry has  made  in  Australia.  Doubts 
exist  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this,  but  there  seems  to  be  excel- 
lent ground  for  saying  that  to  the  energy, 
skill  and  perserverance  of  this  enterpris- 
ing pastoralist  and  pioneer  sheep  breeder 
of  New  South  Wales  is  due  in  a  very  large 
measure  the  satisfactory  development  of 
Australia  as  a  producer  of  sheep  both  for 
mutton  and  fine  wool.  The  merino  is  the 
basis  upon  which  this  success  has  been 
built  up ;  and  there  is  quite  an  interesting 
history  attached  to  the  introduction  of  this 
breed  into  Australia.  It  is  told  that  a 
British  fleet  passed  a  Spanish  fleet  and  re- 
ceived as  a  present  some  merino  ewes  at  a 
time  when  it  was  a  criminal  offence  to  ex- 
port them  from  opain.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
saw  them  and  got  them  presented  to  King 
George  III. 

Then  the  Spanish  Ambassador  was  "en- 
couraged by  a  gift  of  a  pair  of  cream  col- 


ored horses  from  Hanover — a  Royal  gift, 
as  horses  of  this  color  are  used  on  state 
occasions  in  Great  Britain  by  Royalty,  to 
get  some  rams  smuggled  out  of  Spain  into 
Great  Britain.  A  flock  was  thus  formed 
at  Kew,  and  there  Captain  Maciirtnur  saw 
them  and  managed  to  obtain  eight  which 
he  sent  to  New  South  Wales. 

There  is  a  sad  story  in  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  thirty  Saxon  merinoes 
which  were  brought  from  Germany  later 
on  in  the  year  1824.  The  ship  which 
was  chartered  for  the  purpose  was  the 
Cumberland,  commanded  by  Captain 
Cairnes.  The  ship  brought  the  sheep 
safely  and  returned  home.  Then  the 
Captain  started  on  another  voyage  to  Aus- 
tralia; he  was  a  widower,  and  this  time 
took  his  son  and  daughter  with  him  on 
the  round  trip.  They  came  to  Sydney 
and  were  nearly  home  again  when  they 
were  taken  by  pirates.  These  brutes  put 
a  plank  out  over  the  sea  and  ordered  Cap- 
tain Cairnes  to  walk  along  it.  His  un- 
fortunate son  and  daughter  were  standing 
by  him.  He  caught  up  the  daughter  by 
the  waist  and  jumped  into  the  sea  with 
her.  The  son  immediately  leapt  over  the 
side  with  the  greatest  coolness  after  them. 

FORTY   POUND   FLEECES. 

The  merino,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
basis  of  the  sheep  breeding  industry,  and 
from  this  it  will  be  understood  that  at- 
tention is  paid  to  cross  breeding.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  ever  since  the  time  of  Mac- 
Arthur  this  subject  has  always  received  the 
greatest  consideration.  When  he  wanted 
in  1802  to  claim  something  very  flattering 
for  Australian  sheep  he  said  that  they  had 
been  improved  so  much  that  their  fleeces 
had  gone  up  in  weight  from  three  and  a 
half  pounds  to  five.  To-day  there  are 
rams  in  Australia  with  fleeces  of  forty 
pounds.  The  average  fleece  of  a  good 
flock  to-day  has  gone  as  high  as  twelve 
pounds.  The  culls  on  one  station  were  ex- 
pected to  average  nine  pounds.  A  hint 
may  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  the  Aus- 
tralians have  found  crosses  between  the 
Merino,  the  Romney-Marsh  and  the  Lei- 
cester breed,  and  the  Merino  and  the  Lin- 
coln exceedingly  good  as  they  furnish 
both  a  good  quality  of  wool  and  an  excel- 
lent carcass,  especially  for  export.  The 
breeding  of  Shropshires  and  Southdowns 
with  the  Merino  is  also  on  the  increase 
with  a  view  of  combining  meat  and  wool. 
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An  Australian  writer,  Mr.  C.  E.  W. 
Bean,  says  that  it  is  by  selecting  the  rams 
and  heavily  culling  the  ewes,  discarding 
perhaps  thirty  per  cent,  as  being  unfit  to 
breed  from,  that  an  animal  has  been  pro- 
duced which  did  not  previously  exist. 

ATAVISM  AT  WORK. 

We  all  probably  know,  those  of  us  at 
least  who  know  even  the  rudiments  of 
breeding,  that  this  is  not  an  easy,  simple 
thing  to  do,  as  heredity  even  yet  cannot  be 
said  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  though 
a  very  fair  number  of  its  rules  are.  Ani- 
mals have  an  inconvenient  way  if  left  to 
themselves  for  a  generation  or  two  of  hark- 
ing back,  of  reappearing  in  the  forms 
which  they  had  before.  Some  tame  pigs 
went  wild  not  a  great  many  years  ago; 
they  have  developed,  or  perhaps  it  should 
properly  be  said  the^  have  gone  back  into 
fierce  active  brutes  with  enormous  high 
shoulders  and  light  hindquarters,  a  hog's 
mane  and  a  hump ;  they  start  up  sudden- 
lv  from  the  marshes,  glare  up  at  you,  and 
gnash  till  the  foam  flakes  away  from  un- 
der their  long  curled  tusks. 

Let  the  most  carefully  bred  cattle  run 
wild  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
the  old  brindles  reappear  among  them. 
There  will  come  back  to  them  the  alert, 
beautiful  head  and  all  the  ways  of  wild 
stock.  It  is  the  same  with  sheep,  which 
came  probably  from  Asia,  where  in  all 
likelihood  they  started  as  a  species  of 
curly  haired  goat.  Instinct  or  habit  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  also  remains 
strong  in   them.       An    instance    can    be 


quoted  where  two  Leicester  rams  were  im- 
ported from  England  to  a  hill  station  in 
Australia.  Soon  after  a  fall  of  snow 
came  and  covered  the  paddocks.  The 
progeny  of  these  rams  which  had  never 
seen  snow  immediately  started  pawing  it 
away  to  get  at  the  feed  underneath  it. 
None  of  the  other  cross-breds  which  were 
there  did  so.  No  doubt  many  of  my  read- 
ers are  better  acquainted  with  all  the  pro- 
blems and  difficulties  of  atavism  than  the 
writer  but  the  subject  is  mentioned  to 
show  that  the  success  of  sheep-breeding  in 
Australia  has  been  the  result  of  endless 
work  and  care  throughout  the  past  cen- 
tury. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  done 
in  the  export  of  live  sheep  from  Australia 
though  a  considerable  quantity  takes  place 
between  the  different  states  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  profitable  part  of  the 
sheep  industry  lies  in  the  export  of  frozen 
mutton  and  lamb,  and  the  wool.  The 
former  amounts  to  some  $6,000,000  per 
annum,  and  the  latter  to  $115,000,000. 
The  United  States  buys  the  choicest  of  the 
Australian  wool. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  in  Australia  has  been 
a  steady  one.  There  have  been  fluctua- 
tions brought  about  by  the  terrible 
droughts  to  which  the  country  is  liable. 
They  sometimes  last  for  years,  and  wha.t 
the  results  of  them  are  can  be  shown  that 
in  one  year,  1902,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  country  fell  from  72,040.211  to  53,- 
668,347  ;  that  is  Australians  lost  more  than 
a  quarter  of  their  flocks  in  a  single  year. 


POVERTY   AND   WEALTH 

A  nightingale  that  aye  escapes  the  thorn ; 

A  sun  that  sinks  unburning  in  the  sea; 
A  rose  by  pelting  raindrops  never  torn ; 

Ah  this,  ah  this  is  Povertv! 


A  hope  that  stings  in  bruised  and  baffled  heart; 

A  thought  that  shines  from  gross  of  self  all  freed; 
A  love  that  smiles  through  sorrow's  bitter  smart; 

Ah  this,  ah  this  is  Wealth  indeed! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason,  in  The  Craftsman. 
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A  Champion  Clydesdale  Posing  for  His  Photo 


Goes  to  Prince,iEdward  Island 


"BARON    KEL.VIN"    (IMP.)     (13991). 

Sire,  Baron's  Pride  (9122),  Dam,  Maud  of  High  Borgue  (15980),  Imported  by  Graham, 
Renfrew  Co.,  and  sold  to  John  Richards,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.  1st,  Edinburgh,  in  1908, 
the  only  time  shown  in  Scotland;  1st,  Toronto  Exposition,  1911,  and  Grand  Champion;  1st, 
Ottawa  Winter  Show,  1911,  and  Grand  Champion;  1st,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  1911,  and  Grand 
Champion. 


COST    OF    APPLE    GROWING    IN 
BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

By  W.   J.   L.    HAMILTON 


Of  all  the  difficult  questions  I  have  been 
asked  to  answer,  few  are  harder  than  those 
dealing  with  the  cost  of  apple  growing  and 
the  profits  attached  thereto.  It  is  not  so 
hard  to  reply  when  all  the  conditions  are 
known,  but  in  this  case  the  answer  is  for 
a  specific  instance  only  and  cannot  be 
more  widely  applied. 

The  kinds  of  apples  grown,  the  number 
of  trees  per  acre,  the  method  of  training 
the  trees,  the  cost  of  labor,  freight,  and 
marketing,  and  the  kinds  of  implements 
used,  all  have  their  direct  bearing  on  this 
as  also  have  the  age  of  the  trees,  their  con- 
dition, quality  of  the  soil,  the  question  of 
irrigation  and  a  host  of  other  details  of 
equal  bearing  on  the  matter. 

Take  a  specific  instance.  Let  us  assume 
an  acre  planted  with  high-class  varieties 
of  late  apples,  pruned  to  the  goblet  form, 
to  my  mind  the  most  economical,  and  fil- 
lers, pyramid  trained,  set  between  until 
the  trees  are  standing  chessboard  pattern 
16  feet  apart. 

Assume  the  trees  are  seven  years  old 
and  in  good  order,  and  that  there  are  45 
permanent  trees  and  125  fillers,  averaging 
in  all  some  400  boxes  of  No.  1  apples  per 
acre. 

Operations  will  start  in  the  spring  by 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur,  winter 
strength,  and  the  cost  of  this  will  depend 
upon  whether  a  power  sprayer  or  a  hand 
pump  is  employed.  Let  us  assume  the 
more  costly  hand  sprayer. 

This  will  consume  sprayer  to  the  value 
of  $9.00  and  with  powerful  hand  pump 
will  need  one  man  to  pump  and  two  to 
handle  spray  nozzles  and  will  take  about 
two  days  at  $2.50  per  man,  $15.00.  Next, 
in  April,  the  first  summer  strength  spray 
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of  lime-sulphur  and  lead  arsenate — spray 
value  $5.     Labor  as  before,  $15. 

Next  the  first  cultivation  involving  the 
disking  of  the  acre  up  and  down  and 
across.  Cost  $2.  Then  second  spray  for 
caterpillars,  codling  moth  and  scab,  same 
as  the  previous  spray,  but  owing  to  the 
leaves  consuming  more  solution  and  more 
time,  spray  and  labor,  $20.  Then  during 
the  whole  growing  season  some  15  cultiva- 
tions with  a  quick  acting  mulch  former 
such  as  the  "Kimball,"  $15.  Pruning,  one 
man  for  five  days,  $12.50.  Fruit  thin- 
ning, one  man,  four  days,  $10.  Seeding 
with  winter  cover  crop,  including  seed, 
$5.  Add  an  occasional  dose  of  potash 
and  phosphates,  annual  average  about 
$2.50.  Then  comes  the  final  fall  spray 
same  as  the  first  spring  one.  Spray  anc 
labor,  $23.50.     Total,  $136.50. 

Of  course,  the  cost  for  labor  is  here 
reckoned  at  the  price  that  would  have  to 
be  paid  if  occasional  outside  help  had  to 
be  called  in,  for  that,  of  course,  is  th< 
criterion  of  its  value. 

So  much  for  the  cost  per  acre.  Next 
we  have  to  estimate  other  expenses  at  so 
much  per  box.  Let  us  assume  that  tht 
production  of  this  orchard  will  be  about 
400  boxes  per  acre  of  No.  1  fruit,  aver- 
aging $1.25  per  box. 

Here  we  have  400  boxes  with  nails,  an< 
making,  say  $14  per  100,  $56.  Pickim 
and  grading  4  cents  per  box,  and  packing 
including  paper,  6  cents,  10  cents  pei 
box,  $40.  Add  freight,  variable,  I  aver 
age  about  6  cents.  Call  it  $24.  Total 
$120. 

Grand  total  cost  per  acre,  $247.50.  De 
duct  this  from  the  price  received  $50( 
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A  PERFECT  PACK  SHOWS  UP  WHEN  THE 
APPLE  BARREL  IS  OPENED. 

(400   boxes   at  $1.25),    and   we   get  net 
returns,  $252.50. 

But  this  allows  nothing  for  the  interest 
on  the  land  value,  which  should  be  esti- 
mated at  8  per  cent  (safe  mortgage  rates 
here) . 


Of  course,  if  the  orchardist  gives  his 
own  labor  all  the  expenditure  given  above 
is  not  cash,  the  labor  totalling  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $140.  At  an  average  a 
seven-year-old  orchard  should  produce 
here  (Islands  Electoral  District,  B.  C.) 
over  $200,  and  up  to  $250  per  acre.  Some 
years  a  seven-year  orchard  will  yield  much 
more  than  this,  but  as  a  minimum  it  is 
a  safe  estimate.  It  will  be  noticed  that  I 
have  selected  a  seven-year-old  orchard.  I 
have  done  this  advisedly,  as  this  will  strike 
the  best  average.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  few  years  are  unpro- 
ductive, and  again,  after  the  twelfth  year 
probably  all  the  fillers  set  in  the  same 
rows  with  the  permanent  trees  both  up 
and  down  and  across  the  orchard  will  have 
been  removed,  leaving  only  about  one- 
third  of  them.  This  will  reduce  labor 
considerably  as  the  amount  cut  out  will 
exceed  the  increased  growth  of  the  re- 
mainder, therefore,  pruning  and  spraying, 
including  cost  of  spray,  will  be  somewhat 
reduced,  whilst  cultivation  will  be  faci- 
litated. I  have  already  stated  that  these 
figures  are  not  universal,  but  are  largely 
the  results  of  my  own  experience  on  South 
Salt  Spring  Island,  British  Columbia. 

Irrigation  usually  costs  about  $2.50  per 
acre,  but  the  above  figures  can  hardly  with 
fairness  be  applied  to  irrigation  districts 
where  cost  of  freight  is  different,  and  also 
market  prices. 


Blow    winds!    and  waft  through  all  the 

rooms, 
The  snowflakes  of  the  cherry  blooms! 
Blow  winds!  and  bend  within  my  reach 
The  fiery  blossoms  of  the  peach! 

Longfellow  :  A  Day  of  Sunshine. 


THE    SUCCESSFUL    HOME-MAKER 


By  THE  EDITOR 


"Never,  never  has  one  forgotten  his  pure,  right-educating 
mother!  On  the  blue  mountains  of  our  dim  childhood  towards 
which  we  ever  turn  and  look,  stand  the  mothers  who  marked  out 
to  us  from  thence  our  life;  the  most  blessed  age  must  be  forgotten 
ere  we  can  forget  the  warmest  heart.  You  wish  then,  0  woman, 
to  be  ardently  loved,  and  forever  even  till  death.  Be,  then,  the 
mothers  of  your  children/' — Richter. 

"No  artist's  work  is  so  high,  so  noble,  so  grand,  so  enduring, 
so  important  for  all  time,  as  the  making  of  character  in  a  child/' 
— Charlotte  Cushman.  [ 

Women  know 
The  way  to  rear  up  children  (to  be  just)  ; 
They  know  a  simple  merry  tender  knack, 
Of  tying  sashes,  fitting  baby  shoes, 
And  stringing  pretty  words  that  make  no  sense, 
And  kissing  full  sense  into  empty  words; 
Which  things  are  corals  to  cut  life  upon, 
Although  mch  trifles. 

— Mrs.  Browning. 


THE  assertion  has  been  made  in  various 
forms,  that  many  a  farmer  spends  more 
thought  upon  the  improvement  of  his  cows 
and  horses  than  he  does  upon  the  physical 
care  for  his  wife  and  the  children  he  be- 
gets into  the  world  of  activity  and  busi- 
ness. 

Now,  considering  the  whole  subject  of 
woman's  sphere,  and  child  life,  both  in  the 
country  and  in  the  city,  it  does  look  as  if 
there  was  good  foundation  for  the  charge 
laid  at  the  doors  of  our  fathers  and  men 
of  affairs. 

In  the  three  articles  that  have  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  MacMurehy  in 
Farmer's  Magazine,  evidence  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  show  that  the  neglect  of  the 
race,  while  young  and  in  school,  is  costing 
our  nation  not  only  millions  of  money  in 
corrective  legislation  later  on,  but  is  suffer- 
ing an  economic  loss  of  gigantic  magni- 
tude to  go  on  by  reason  of  our  impaired 
physical  vigor,  which  weakens  the  mental 


and  spiritual  activities  of  a  people  tin 
should  have  the  "strength  of  ten,"  and  i 
the  subjugation  of  matter,  almost  pro"\ 
themselves  a  race  of  gods. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has  a  heritage  of  her 
dity  behind  him  that  well  fits  him  to  1 
a  giant  in  performance.  He  lives  in  a 
environment  that  lends  itself  to  actioi 
self-control  and  high  thinking.  In  fac 
everything  has  been  fashioned  in  a  b: 
mould  for  him.  Grecian  mythology  ce 
add  nothing  to  the  daring  conceptions  < 
what  might  he  his,  did  he  see  the  powe 
at  his  command.  The  opportunities  f 
influence  and  leadership  are  true  Castalit 
springs  bubbling  from  the  Parnassus 
modern  life.  And  every  youth  that  grec 
the  daylight  is  heir  to  the  privileges,  on 
denied  to  him  by  the  guardians  of  l.; 
early  years. 

Parenthood,  first  and  foremost  comes 
for  a  searching  analysis.     The  boy's  fir 
actions  are  made  at  the  impulse  of  t^ 
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MANITOBA,    FARM   ENTRANCE. 


A     GLADSTONE, 


parent's  example.  "The  duty  of  the 
hour,"  as  one  father  remarked  to  me  last 
week,  "  is  for  me  to  so  equip  my  boy 
physically,  as  well  as  morally,  in  order  that 
he  may  have  a  chance  in  the  fight  for 
supremacy." 

It  is  this  chance-giving  spirit  that  marks 
the  progressive  nation  from  the  selfish  and 
decaying  one. 

One  of  the  big  hindrances  of  childhood 
lies  in  physical  ills,  that  might  be  over- 
come by  a  wise  superintendence.  The  sub- 
ject, just  now,  is  receiving  the  attention 
of  boards  of  health,  parliaments,  writers 
and  Women's  Institutes.  The  city  of  To- 
ronto has  a  well  established  system  of 
medical  inspection  of  her  schools.  Chil- 
dren have  the  kindest  kind  of  treatment 
at  school  by  the  doctors  and  nurses,  who 
are  urging  corrective  measures.  The  dis- 
eases of  teeth  and  throats,  as  well  as  bodi- 
ly deformities  are  treated  in  a  humane, 
sensible  manner.  There  is  no  religion 
that  justifies  the  neglect  of  the  body,  and 
this  modern  movement  must  mean  a  big 
conservation  of  vitality  in  the  next  decade 
or  two. 

The  movement  for  medical  inspection 
of  schools  has  already,  although  only  in 
its  infancy,  yielded  a  considerable  crop  of 
disconcerting  facts  in  Canada.  Going  over 
to  England,  where  congestion  is  much 
greater  than  here  the  facts  are  more  startl- 
ing still.  Dr.  Hogarth,  in  a  recent  book, 
computes  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  London  suffer  from  dental  trouble,  50 


per  cent,  from  parasitic  conditions  (a 
shame),  20  per  cent,  from  defective  eye- 
sight, and  10  per  cent,  from  some  form  of 
debility — "largely  preventable  evils,  fre- 
quently traceable  to  ignorance  and  bad 
hygienic  conditions." 

Dr.  Thresh,  medical  health  officer  for 
Essex,  England,  reports  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  some  19,000  children.  He  says 
that  close  upon  90  per  cent,  of  them  are 
physically  unfit,  and  specifies  the  troubles 
to  adenoids,  defective  vision,  malnutrition, 
lack  of  boots  and  clothes,  work  before  and 
after  school  hours,  wrong  food,  etc. 

"The  home  is  the  key  to  the  situation," 
said  Dr.  Lister,  in 'an  address  to  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,  for  there  are  too 
many  homes  where  lack  of  sunlight,  lack 
of  fresh  air,  and  lack  of  nutritious  food 
are  the  causes. 

And  these  things  prevail  in  rural  Cana- 
da as  well  as  in  our  cities.  The  results  are 
sure  to  be  the  same.  That  our  farmers  are 
now  paying  more  attention  to  house  plan- 
ning, to  ventilation,  to  the  installation  of 
water  supplies,  to  pure  milk  and  healthy 
meats,  is  evidence  of  a  widespread  inclina- 
tion to  improve  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
homes.  But  inside  the  home  the  motive 
power  lies  in  the  soul  of  the  place — the 
successful  home-maker. 

To  make  a  home  should  be  the  highest 
ambition  of  every  right-minded  woman. 
For  within  its  walls  her  influence  is  so 
great  that  the  future  of  our  nation  depends 
upon  her.    For  many  of  our  girls  of  to-day 
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are  being  educated  away  from  domesti- 
city. They  do  not  know  the  art  of  house- 
keeping, of  food  preparation  or  ^of  child 
nursing.  Thus,  when  a  home  is  formed 
the  only  consequent  result  is  that  the  life 
of  that  home  is  weakened.  The  highest 
of  science  and  art  has  had  no  influence 
there.  The  child  from  such  an  environ- 
ment is  weaker  every  way  than  was  the 
last  generation.  No  wonder  the  questions 
of  physical  deterioration  and  eugenics  are 
coming  to  the  front  in  public  discussion. 
There  are  many  country  homes  that  are 


lacking  the  first  principles  of  health.  Only 
last  winter  in  the  farm  neighborhood 
which  I  happened  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted, there  was  a  family  of  children 
that  were  entirely  dependent  upon  charity. 
The  father  was  a  useless  feeble-minded 
person,  and  the  way  that  the  offspring  had 
to  be  starved  in  a  land  of  opportunity  is 
a  reflection  on  our  civilization. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  drastic  proposals 
have  been  made  by  city  councils  arid  by 
the  law-makers.  Every  child  should; have 
the  right  to  be  well-born. 


TEN    STALWART    CHILDREN    WERE    RAISED    IN    THIS    PIONEER    HOME    ON    THE 
PRAIRIE.      THE    MOTHER    NOW    LIVES   IN    A   NEW   PALATIAL   HOME. 


SOME     OF     MOTHER'S     MAKING 


By  WINNIFRED  MARCHAND 


Many  housewives  do  not  know  how  to  prepare  the  good,  old-fashioned 
dishes  which  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  used  to  make.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  recipes  for  these  delicious  viands  have  been  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

This  article  seeks  to  give  a  few  of  these  old-fashioned  recipes,  many  of 
which  have  been  personally  tried  by  the  author.  Schools  of  Domestic  Science 
and  the  importance  of  the  mother  as  a  teacher  of  her  daughters  as  emphasiz- 
ed by  the  Women's  Institutes,  are  doing  much  to  overcome  the  evils  of  board- 
ing school,  factory  and  office-bred  girh. 


PUDDING    SAUCE. 


1  Cupful    of    Sugar 
%  Cupful  of  Butter 
1  Pint  of  Water 


3  Heaping      Teaspoonfuls 

of  Cornstarch 
Flavor 


Cream  together  the  butter  and  sugar. 
Wet  the  cornstarch  with  a  little  water ;  stir 
it  into  the  pint  of  boiling  water  and, 
when  thickened,  pour  it  over  the  butter 
and  sugar.     Add  the  flavoring. 


WHITE  BREAD. 


1  Pinch    of   Salt 
y2  Yeast   Cake 


3  Cupfuls    of   Flour 

3  Teaspoonfuls    of    Sugar 

1  Teaspoonful  of  Lard 

Rub  sugar,  salt  and  lard  into  the  flour. 
Dissolve  the  yeast  in  half  a  cupful  of  cold 
water.  Put  altogether  and  mix  to  a  stiff 
dough  with  milk  or  water,  at  night.  In 
the  morning,  push  it  down  and  let  it  rise 
again.  Then  knead  and  place  in  a  pan. 
Let  it  rise  to  twice  its  bulk  and  bake  thirty 
minutes. 


CORNED  BEEF  HASH. 


Corned  Beef 

Potatoes 

Lump    of    Butter 


Milk 
Salt   and 


Pepper 


Chop  the  meat  fine,  add  the  same  bulk 

of  potatoes  or  a  little  more.     Put  into  a 

saucepan  or  spider  a  lump  of  butter  the 

size  of  an  egg,  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk 

or  water.     When    bubbling,    put    in  the 

meat  and  potatoes,  and  a  little  salt  and 

pepper,  if  you  like.    Stir  for  a  while,  then 

j  let  it  stand  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  a 

;  crust  is  formed  at   the    bottom.      Loosen 

|  from  the  pan  with  a  cake-turner.   Turn  a 

warm  platter  over  it.    Turn  pan  and  hash 


together  quickly  and  serve.  If  you  have 
a  scant  quantity,  place  it  on  slices  of  toast- 
ed bread,  which  have  been  buttered  and 
wet  with  hot  water. 


JUMBLES. 


2  Teaspoonfuls    of  Cream 

of  Tartar 
1  Teaspoonful   of   Lemon 
Flour  enough  to  roll 


2  Cupfuls    of   Sugar 

1  Cupful    of    Butter 
y2  Cupful  of  Milk 

2  Eggs 
1  Teaspoonful  of  Soda 

Cream  together  the  butter  and  sugar. 
Stir  into  the  well-beaten  egg.  Add  milk. 
Stir  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  into  the  flour, 
dry.  .  Beat  all  together  and  flavor.  Cm 
into  rings  and  bake  in  a  well-greased  pan. 

SQUASH   PIE. 


2  Cupfuls    of   Squash 

5  Tablespoonfuls  of  Sugar 

1  Tablespoonful    of   Flour 

2  Cupfuls  of  Milk 


1  Teaspoonful   of  Ground 

Cinnamon 
%  Teaspoonf ul"  of  Salt 
1  Egg 


Pare  the  squash,  boil  till  tender,  and  sift 
through  a  colander.  Beat  the  egg,  add 
sugar,  flour,  cinnamon  and  salt.  Stir 
these  into  the  squash  and  add  the  milk, 
stirring  in  slowly.  Bake  in  a  deep  plate, 
like  a  custard  pie. 

CREAM  PUFFS. 


1  Cupful  of  Hot  Water 
%  Cupful    of   Butter 
1  Cupful  of  Flour 


1  Pinch  of  Salt  and  Bak- 
ing Soda 
3  Eggs 


Put  the  water  and  butter,  into  a  dish 
on  the  stove.  When  boiling,  stir  in  the 
dry  flour,  into  which  you  have  put  the 
salt  and  soda.  Stir  until  smooth  and 
thick.  When  nearly  cool,  add  three  eggs, 
one  at  a  time.     Drop  on  a  buttered  pan 
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and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 
This  will  make  twelve  cakes.  When  they 
are  cold,  make  a  slit  in  the  side  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  fill  with  whipped  cream 
or  the  following  mixture: 

One  pint  of  milk,  one  egg,  two-thirds 
of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one  large  spoonful  of 
flour.  Beat  the  egg,  sugar,  flour,  and  a 
little  salt  together  till  smooth  and  stir  in- 
to the  boiling  milk.     Flavor  with  lemon. 


GERMAN   TOAST. 


1  Cupful  of  Milk 
1  Egg 


Pinch   of   Salt 

4   or  5   Slices   of   Bread 


Beat  together  one  egg,  one  cupful  of 
milk,  and  a  little  salt.  Dip  slices  of  stale 
bread  into  this  mixture,  and  fry  on  a  grid- 
dle in  butter  or  pork  fat.  Serve  hot  with 
butter  and  maple  syrup. 


POTATO  SOUP. 


4  Potatoes 

3  Pints  of  Milk 


Piece    of    Butter    size    of 

an   Egg 
Small    piece   of   Onion 

Take  four  large  potatoes,  boil  until  done 
and  mash  smooth,  adding  butter  and  salt 
to  taste.     Heat  three  pints  of  milk  in  a 


double  boiler,  cook  the  onion  in  it  a  few 
minutes  and  then  remove.  Pour  the  milk 
slowly  on  the  potato,  strain,  heat  and  serve 
immediately.  Thicken  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  flour. 

FISH   BALLS. 

1  Cupful    of   Hot   Mashed  2  Teaspoonfuls   of  Melted 

Potatoes  Butter 

y2  Cupful      of     Shredded  2  Tablespoonfuls   of  Milk 
Codfish 

Put  the  fish  into  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth, 
let  cold  water  run  over  it,  and  squeeze  dry. 
Mix  all  together.  Take  a  little  flour  in  the 
hand  and  roll  half  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
mixture  between  the  palms,  to  the  size  of 
a  small  peach.     Fry  in  deep  fat. 

BANNOCKS. 

1  Cupful    of    Thick    Sour    2  Cupfuls   of   Flour 

y2  Cupful  of  Indian  Meal 
1  Teaspoonful    of    Soda 
A  pinch  of  Salt 


Milk 

V2  Cupful   of  Sugar 
1  Egg 


Make  the  mixture  stiff  enough  to  drop 
from  a  spoon.  Drop  mixture,  size  of  a 
walnut,  into  boiling  fat.  Serve  warm, 
with  maple  syrup. 


If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 
If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  will 

keep 
They  heart  from   fainting  and  thy  soul 

from  sleep, 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills! — no  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  nature  wears. 
■ — Longfellow;  Sunshine  on  the  Hills. 


DANDELION     SECRETS 


SOME     TIMELY     REMINDERS     FOR     THE     SPRINGTIME     KITCHEN 


The  salad  from  uncooked  dandelions  is  excellent 
and  most  wholesome,  says  a  writer  in  The  Country 
Gentleman.  The  slight  bitter  taste  is  not  unpleas- 
ant. The  leaves  are  cut  from  the  stems  and  all  buds 
and  old  leaves  are  discarded.  They  are  then  left 
after  a  thorough  washing,  to  soak  for  some  hours  in 
cold  water.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  wash  them 
too  much.  The  simple  French  dressing  is  the  best 
for  this  salad.  Mayonnaise  is  too  heavy  for  any 
light  vegetable  salad.  French  housewives  use  the 
fat  of  bacon  or  ham  instead  of  oil.  The  salad  may 
have  bits  of  the  fried  bacon  added  to  it,  as  well  as 
the  fried-out  fat,   which   takes   the   place  of  oil. 

Another  delicious  salad  is  a  combination  of  dan- 
delions with  other  vegetables.  Chop  half  an  onion 
and  a  medium-sized  beet,  which  has  been  cooked, 
in  coarse  bits;  add  a  hard-boiled  egg  cut  in  cubes, 
a  little  minced  parsely,  and  cover  with  a  dressing 
of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  three  of  olive  oil 
or  bacon  fat  fried  out,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper. 

Secrets  of  Dandelion   Wine. 

Dandelion  greens,  when  properly  cooked,  are  quite 
as  appetizing  as  spinach.  In  bygone  days  the  usual 
method  was  to  boil  them  a  long  time  with  a  piece 
of  fat  pork  or  ham,  and  it  is  still  done  where  men 
have  hard  outdoor  work  to  do.  Greens  are  also 
cooked  with  corned  beef,  but  the  drippings  in  that 
case  will  be  discolored  and  useless  for  other  pur- 
poses. Much  of  the  bitter  taste  of  dandelions  will  be 
removed  by  continued  soaking  in  cold  water.  Un- 
less this  is  done  it  is  advisable  to  let  them  come 
to  the  boiling  point  and  continue  to  simmer  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  pour  this  water  off  and  cook  as  de- 
sired,  with   meat  or,   better   yet,   without. 

Dandelions  are  more  delicate  if  they  are  cooked 
in  their  own  steam.  Considerable  water  will  cling 
to  the  leaves  when  they  are  lifted  from  the  dish  in 
which  they  are  soaking  to  the  kettle.  Cover  closely, 
and  steam  until  the  leaves  can  be  cut  easily.  The 
length  of  time  differs  according  to  the  age  of  the 
leaves.  When  tender,  drain,  cut  quite  fine  with  a 
sharp  knife,  dress  with  butter  and  salt,  serve  hot, 
and  add  to  the  dish  a  hard-boiled  egg  cut  in  rings. 
The  cold  greens,  if  any  are  left,  may  be  made  into 
an  excellent  salad,  with  eggs  or  without. 

The  following  method  of  preparing  dandelions 
makes  a  sort  of  cooked  salad,  and  is  particularly 
appetizing,  but  too  hearty  to  be  served  as  a  vege- 
table with  meat :  Fry  crisp  half  a  pound  of  fat  bacon 
that  has  been  cut  into  small  pieces.  Take  out  the 
bacon  and  add  to  the  fat  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Beat  an  egg  very  light,  add  to  this  eight 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  into  which  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  flour  has  been  stirred,  season  to  taste,  and  turn 
into  the  pan  containing  the  fat  and  vinegar.  Boil 
this  until  it  thickens,  then  add  the  dandelions  and 
cook  until  they  are  tender.  Unless  they  are  very 
young  it  is  as  well  to  have  them  cooked  a  little  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  mixture.  Return  the 
bacon  just  long  enough  to  be  reheated,  and  stir 
through  the  whole. 

Other  parts  of  the  vegetable  besides  the  leaves 
j  are  valuable  in  the  family  management.  This  vege- 
i  table  is  of  the  Taraxacum  family,  and  is  an  excel- 
I  lent  spring  tonic.  It  is  one  easily  taken  as  "dan- 
delion coffee."     The  roots  are  washed  and  well  dried 


in  the  sun,  ground  fine  and  boiled,  and  then  served 
like  coffee.  Children  like  this  when  served  with 
cream  and  sugar. 

Dandelion  wine  is  often  offered  by  English  women 
to  their  guests.  The  following  recipe  is  one  used 
by  them:  Put  four  quarts  of  the  yellow  petals  of  the 
dandelion  into  a  tub,  pour  over  them  a  gallon  of 
water  that  has  been  boiled ;  stir  well,  and  allow  to 
stand  covered  for  three  days,  stirring  often.  Then 
strain,  boil  for  half  an  hour  with  the  rind  and 
juice  of  a  lemon,  juice  of  an  orange,  a  little  ginger, 
and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  to  each 
gallon.  When  cool  add  a  slice  of  toast  that  has 
been  soaked  in  yeast.  Let  it  stand  for  a  day,  then 
put  into  a  cask  which  it  does  not  fill.  In  two 
months,  bottle.  This  has  medicinal  properties,  and 
is  pleasant  to  the  palate. 

Here  is  a  simpler  method :  Take  one  quart  of 
blossoms,  three  sliced  lemons  without  seeds,  three 
pounds  of  white  sugar;  arrange  the  blossoms  and 
lemons  in  alternate  layers  in  a  stone  jar,  and  cover 
with  a  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Add  sugar  and  let 
stand  ten  days.  Strain  through  a  flannel  bag,  and 
bottle. 

The  third  recipe  comes  from  New  England,  and 
has  the  best  flavor  of  all.  Cover  four  quarts  of 
blossoms  with  a  gallon  of  cold  water;  add  four 
lemons  unpeeled  and  cut  in  thin  slices,  four  oranges, 
peeled  and  cut  up.  Cover  closely  and  let  stand  for 
two  days;  then  put  into  a  preserving  kettle  and  heat 
slowly  until  the  boiling  point  is  reached.  Do  not 
boil.  Strain,  add  four  pounds  of  coffee  sugar.  When 
it  has  cooled  to  blood  heat  add  a  slice  of  toast  sat- 
urated in  yeast.  Leave  in  an  even  temperature  for 
four  days,  strain  and  bottle.  The  longer  it  stands 
the  better  it  is. 

Dandelion  wine  is  a  clear  amber,  very  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  with  a  small  percentage  of  alcohol,  and 
more  like  a  cordial  than  a  wine.  It  is  too  sweet 
ordinarily  for  much  drinking,  and  in  parts  of  Eng- 
land is  served  very  much  as  raspberry  vinegar  is  in 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

Dandelion  greens  may  be  preserved  for  winter 
by  two  methods.  In  the  first  they  are  made  ready 
as  for  cooking,  and  are  then  laid  in  a  stone  jar 
with  alternate  layers  of  salt,  and  without  water. 
They  are  covered  and  left  to  stand  until  wanted. 
When  the  cover  is  lifted  the  odor  is  most  disagree- 
able, for  all  the  bitterness  has  been  drawn  into  the 
brine;  but  this  does  not  harm  the  greens.  They 
should  be  washed  in  several  waters  and  allowed  to 
stand  in  clean,  cold  water  for  a  night.  The  next 
morning  they  will  be  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just 
been  picked. 

For  canning,  gather  a  large  quantity,  prepare 
and  cook  as  for  immediate  serving,  but  do  not  add 
salt.  Drain  and  pack  as  solidly  as  possible  into 
sterilized  jars.  Close  the  cover  down.  Leave  the 
jars  standing  in  a  cool  place;  the  next  morning  set 
them  on  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water 
to  their  necks;  loosen  the  covers,  bring  the  greens 
to  a  boil  and  continue  to  boil  half  as  long  as  they 
boiled  the  day  before.  Snap  the  covers  down  and 
let  the  jars  stand  in  the  water  until  it  is  cold.  Re- 
peat the  process  of  reheating  on  the  next  day,  giv- 
ing half  as  much  time,  seal  and  when  cold  set  away. 
The  writer  had  never  heard  of  canning  dandelion 
greens   before  she   tried  it  herself. 
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SOME  GOOD  THINGS  THAT  HAVE  APPEARED 
IN  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS  HERE 
SUMMARIZED        FOR       OUR       READERS 


American  Express  Company's  Profits 


In  the  April  issue  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, an  editorial  gave  the  figures  of  how 
the  Canadian  express  companies  were 
reaping  rich  returns.  It  seems  that  the 
American  companies  have  also  "been  go- 
ing some."  A  writer  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  says  that  there  are  thirteen  ex- 
press companies  operating  in  the  United 
States,  a  number  that  is  only  unlucky  to 
the  people  at  large. 

"During  the  last  two  years  about  10,- 
000  complaints  against  express  companies 
have  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  These  have  come 
from  individuals,  associations  and  corpora- 
tions, and  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
About  3,000  of  these  complaints  were  for 
overcharges,  the  other  complaints  being 
for  excessive  rates,  loss  and  damage  claims, 
and  for  various  practices  of  the  companies. 
As  a  result  of  this  bombardment  of  letters 
the  commission  decided  on  a  thorough 
examination  into  the  express  business 
with  especial  reference  to  their  rates,  rules 
and  regulations.  Accordingly,  a  force  of 
50  men  were  detailed  to  inspect  the  books 
of  two  of  the  largest  companies,  the  Adams 
and  United  States.  This  force  worked  on 
the  records  of  these  two  companies  for  six 
months,  from  June  till  November  last, 
and  half  of  the  force  for  two  months 
longer  in  the  office  of  the  commission  at 
Washington,  in  preparation  for  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held  in  Washington  dur- 
ing January  and  February  just  passed. 
Briefs  and  arguments  are  to  be  given  the 
last  of  March,  and  then  the  commission 
will  render  their  decision.  The  Adams 
Compand"  handled  a  little  less  than  200,- 
000  packages  for  one  day,  that  of  August 


18,  1908.     Only  one  day's  business  was ; 
taken,  this  date  being  selected  as  typical. 
The  big  demand  for  parcels  post  in  the  j 
United  States  has  no  doubt  been  accentu- 
ated by  the  high  express  rates  prevailing. 
Like  the  greediness  of  the  hotel  men  in 
the  liquor  trade,  the  exactions  of  the  ex-j 
press  companies  have  been  the  chief  rea- 
son for  the  present  agitation. 

"During  the  hearings  before  the  com-j 
mission,"  the  article  continues,  "an  official 
of  the  American  Express  Company  ad-] 
mitted  that  his  company  had  received! 
$600,000,000  for  express  charges  since  its] 
organization,  in  1868,  and  its  profits  dur-j 
ing  that  period  were  $43,000,000. 

"The  express  business  started  with  a 
hand-bag  some  70  years  ago,  and  grew 
gradually  to  its  present  huge  proportions. 
All  of  the  capital  has  been  contributed 
by  the  public  in  the  way  of  excessive  rates,  i 
or  when  any  investment  has  been  made  it 
has  been  small  compared  to  the  present 
total.  Perhaps  the  most  profitable  com-j 
pany  of  the  13,  capital  only  considered, 
is  the  Great  Northern  Company,  owned, 
by  Mr.  Hill  and  his  sons,  and  operated! 
over  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  The 
cash  actually  paid  in  when  the  company 
was  organized  was  $100,000,  and  the  com-i 
pany  was  capitalized  at  a  million  dollars,! 
the  balance  of  $900,000  being  given  in 
stock  for  contract  rights.  This  company 
paid  a  50  per  cent,  dividend  in  1909,  and1 
a  70  per  cent,  dividend  in  1910  on  the 
million  dollar  capitalization;  $500,000  in 
1909,  and  $700,000  in  1910,  is  a  fair  rate 
of  profit  on  an  investment  of  $100,000. 
The    inventory    of  the  property   of  this 
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company  is  given  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  company  at  June  30,  1909,  as  $71,- 
288.91.  In  1907,  the  Adams  Express 
Company  declared  a  special  stock  dividend 
of  $24,000,000,  and  in  1910,  the  Wells 


Fargo  Company  declared  a  special  divi- 
dend of  the  same  amount.  These  are 
called  ' melons/  and  when  the  distribution 
is  made  it  is  called  'cutting  a  melon.'  Fre- 
quently the  'stock  is  watered.' ' 


Honey  Going  to  Waste 


It  is  not  only  in  New  Zealand,  but  in 
Canada  as  well  where  the  following  re- 
marks may  fit  in.  We  do  not  value  bees 
enough  here: 

"I  believe  that  there  are  few  localities 
where  many  more  bees  could  not  be  pro- 
fitably kept,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Otago 
Witness,  New  Zealand.  "The  amount  of 
honey  that  is  continually  going  to  waste 
all  over  this  country,  if  known,  would 
fairly  astonish  the  world.  Indeed,  it 
could  easily  be  proven  that  the  honey- 
flows,  as  they  come  along  from  different 
sources,  are  far  more  abundant,  yet  per- 
haps shorter  in  duration  than  most  people 
suppose;  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
coupled  with  ability  and  proper  facilities 
for  caring  for  them  at  the  proper  time, 
constitutes  the  greatest  factor  of  profit  on 
the  part  of  the  up-to-date  bee-keeper. 

"In  proof  of  the  assertion  just  made, 
that  in  few,  if  any,  localities  are  there  bees 
enough  to  secure  all  the  honey  that  nature 
so  lavishly  supplies,  let  me  cite  the  case 
of  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander,  of  Schoharie 
County,  New  York,  who,  for  several  years 


begore  his  death  kept  an  average  of  750 
colonies  of  bees  in  one  yard,  all  on  about 
one  acre  of  land.  By  knowing  the  nature 
of  his  field,  and  about  when  to  expect  the 
honey-flows  from  different  sources  (buck- 
wheat being  his  most  important  one), 
and  by  seeing  that  each  colony  was  sup- 
plied with  empty  combs  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, when  needed  for  storage,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  an  average  of  over  100 
pounds  of  extracted  honey  per  colony,  the 
aggregate  of  which  would  amount  to  over 
37  tons.  Now,  if  it  was  possible  for  this 
great  amount  to  be  gathered  from  within 
the  area  of  a  circle  covered  by  the  flight 
of  one  bee,  how  much  do  you  suppose  may 
go  to  waste,  for  the  want  of  bees  to  gather 
it,  in  thousands  of  other  localities  where 
not  even  100  pounds  is  secured  and  saved 
within  an  equal  area?  Are  not  the  possi- 
bilities great  enough  to  warrant  a  study  of 
this  subject,  with  a  view  to  determining 
what  may  or  may  not  be  accomplished 
along  this  line  in  your  locality,  or  in  se- 
lecting some  other  locality  where  you  may 
profit  by  the  knowledge  you  may  gain?" 


The  Story  of  a  Partridge  Nest 


There  is  no  farm  boy,  yes,  nor  girl 
either,  who  does  not  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 
woods  and  wilds  once  in  a  while.  The 
doings  of  birds  and  animals  always  in- 
terests. 

"While  looking  for  arbutus  one  day  last 
April,  my  father  stumbled  upon  the  nest 
of  a  ruffed  grouse  or  partridge,"  writes 
Julian  Burroughs,  in  Country  Life  in 
America. 

"Oar  going  to  the  nest  every  day  made 
the  old  bird,  already  wild  from  having 
been  shot  at  the  fall  before,  still  more  wild. 


She  would  boom  up  and  hum  away 
through  the  trees  when  we  were  some  dis- 
tance from  the  nest.  Always,  however, 
the  eggs  were  covered  with  leaves  that  the 
old  bird  managed  to  draw  over  them  as 
she  sprung  off,  and  when  we  happened  to 
come  to  the  nest  when  she  was  not  at 
home,  as  we  often  did  during  the  laying 
period,  we  found  the  nest  entirely  filled 
with  leaves  until  it  was  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding forest  floor,  thus  making  its 
discovery  by  any  eye  impossible.  Because 
of  the  animals  that  hunt  by  the  sense  of 
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smell — foxes,  weasels,  skunks  and  rac- 
coons— we  were  in  constant  dread  of  find- 
ing the  eggs  destroyed. 

"At  first  the  eggs  were  added  irregular- 
ly, but  toward  the  last  there  was  a  new  egg 
every  day  until  fourteen  in  all  were  laid, 
when  on  May  9,  incubation  began.  When 
the  mother  grouse  began  to  incubate,  her 
behavior  at  once  changed;  instead  of 
booming  up  and  away,  she  would  sit  flat- 
tened out  on  the  nest  until  we  were  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  her,  when  she 
would  suddenly  dart  off  the  nest,  going 
with  great  swiftness  through  the  brush, 
half  running,  half  flying,  'quit-quitting,' 
whining  like  a  puppy,  and  often  dragging 
her  wings. 

"On  exactly  the  twenty-fourth  day  the 
eggs  hatched,  the  remarkable  thing  about 
it  being  that  there  was  no  dragging  along 
of  the  hatch,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
our  domestic  hens;  every  egg  hatched 
and  every  one  at  exactly  the  same  time. 
For  a  grouse  chick  to  be  a  day  late  in 
hatching  would  be  fatal;  there  must  be 
no  delays,   no  waits    for    the    tardy,   no 


stragglers.  Such  is  the  all-pervading  wis- 
dom of  nature! 

"When  I  went  to  the  nest  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  twenty-fourth  day  the  old  bird 
allowed  me  to  approach  very  near  before 
she  darted  off  the  nest,  going  in  a  new 
direction  and  whining  loudly.  The  nest 
was  full  of  the  empty  shells,  each  neatly 
opened  in  a  line  about  the  large  end,  the 
cap  in  many  cases  still  hanging  like  a  lid 
by  the  little  piece  of  shell  that  the  chick 
does  not  pick  behind  his  head.  These 
empty  shells  I  removed,  and  because  it 
was  cool  and  the  young  still  damp,  evi- 
dently having  been  out  of  the  shell  but  an 
hour,  I  hurried  away. 

"The  next  morning  on  my  return  I  ap- 
proached the  nest  very  cautiously,  trying 
to  secure  a  picture  of  the  mother  grouse. 
She  would  not  let  me  come  near  enough, 
however,  and  I  contented  myself  with  tak- 
ing some  pictures  of  the  chicks,  the  old 
bird  meanwhile  employing  all  her  arts  to 
get  me  away  from  the  nest.  Coming  back 
three  hours  later  the  flock  was  gone,  hav- 
ing begun  their  travels  through  the 
woods." 


Truck  Farming  Profits 


A  despatch  in  the  daily  press  recently 
announced  that  Lord  Hyde  and  Lord 
Somers,  of  England,  had  arrived  at  their 
recently  purchased  farms  at  Pickering, 
about  25  miles  from  Toronto,  where  they 
intend  developing  truck  farming  on  their 
land.  It  seems  that  truck  farming  in  this 
section  is  likely  to  grow  to  big  proportions 
and  the  experiences  of  a  New  York  man 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Bassett  owns  ten  acres  close  to 
a  small  village  in  New  York  State,  says 
the  Country  Gentleman.  His  little  farm 
is  river  flat,  and  is  loamy  clay  soil  on  grav- 
el subsoil,  all  good  tillable  land  and  near  a 
good  market,  Mr.  Bassett's  plan  is  to 
keep  two  cows,  a  flock  of  hens  and  a  horse, 
and  to  use  a  part  of  his  place  to  grow  food 
for  them.  The  place  is  divided  into  three 
acres  of  meadow,  half  an  acre  of  pasture — 
which  is  supplemented  with  soiling  crops 
to  furnish  summer  feed  for  the  cows  and 
horse — one  acre  of  strawberries,  and  the 


remainder  in  tree,  cane  and  bush  fruits 
and  general  garden  crops. 

Strawberries  are   one   of  his  best  cash! 
crops.    There  is  always  a  good  local  mark-! 
et  for  about  this  amount,  but  an  increase 
of  acreage  would  necessitate  hiring  more 
help.     Moreover,  the  shipping  of  berries,; 
the  loss  in  fruit  and  in    the    expense    of 
crates  and  the    commission    and    express: 
charges  would  reduce  the  profits.     About! 
20,000  celery  plants  are  usually  set,  which 
require  one  acre.    One  and  a  half  acres  of 
cabbage  and  about  half  an  acre  of  peas  are 
grown.    There  are  new  plantations  of  cur-! 
rants  and  other    bush    and    cane    fruits. 
Some  land  is  also  devoted  to  fruit  tree? 
for  home  use,  and     the     buildings     and 
grounds  occupy  an   acre    or    more.      Mr 
Bassett,  desiring  some  business  during  the 
winter  months,  had  a  green-house  attach 
od  to  his  house  so  that  it  could  bo  heatoi 
by  the  furnace.     This  is  used  mostly  foi 
flowers  and  ornamental  plants,  but  celerj 
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and  other  vegetable  plants  are  grown  for 
his  own  use  and  for  spring  trade. 

The  usual  income  for  a  year  may  be 
itemized  as  follows: 

Dairy    Products    $150 

Poultry 50 

Fruits  and   vegetables  for  family   use...  200 

Strawberries     300 

Celery     400 

Peas    50 

Cabbage     100 

Celery  and  cabbage  plants  sold   100 


Net  returns  from  greenhouse   150 

Use  of  residence  and  outbuildings   200 

Total    $1,700 

The  expenses  are  generally  as  follows : 

Hired   help    $300 

Grain   purchased  for  animals    50 

Fertilizers    purchased    100 

Taxes  and  insurance   50 

Interest  on  an  investment  of  $5,000 250 

Incidentals    50 

Total     800 

Net    income    $900 


Parcels  Post  Improvement 


The  parcel  post  question  is  a  live  one, 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
says  the  Nor'  West  Farmer.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  the  Winnipeg  Board 
of  Trade  decided  that  a  better  parcel  post 
system  was  needed  in  Canada,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  representation  to  Ottawa 
to  that  effect.  At  the  same  time  the  same 
question  was  being  very  generally  agitated 
by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  movement  in  this 
latter  country  is  of  so  widespread  a  na- 
ture that  March  18  was  set  aside  as  a 
farmers'  parcel  post  day.  That  is  to  say, 
this  date  was  named  as  one  upon  which 
farmers  generally  were  asked  to  write  to 
their  Congressmen  urging  them  to  act 
favorably  upon  a  measure  now  proposed 
for  parliamentary  consideration.  To  W. 
A.  Henry,  formerly  dean  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture,  belongs  the  honor 
for  leading  this  progressive  movement. 
Dean  Henry  has  been  looking  carefully 
into  the  question,  and  has  no  doubt  that 
a  better  parcel  post  system  wTould  be  worth 
a  great  deal  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  ably  joined  in  the 
movement  by  a  number  of  the  most  influ- 
ential  agricultural  journals,    and    if  the 


farmers,  for  whose  benefit  the  movement 
is  designed,  only  fall  into  line,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  a  better  parcel  post  system  will 
be  forthcoming. 

In  many  of  the  eastern  lands  the  post 
office  service  undertakes  the  carriage  of 
much  larger  parcels  than  can  be  sent  by 
mail  on  this  continent.  In  Russia  packa- 
ges up  to  120  pounds  can  be  sent  through 
the  mail  at  a  charge  of  13  cents  for  two 
pounds,  and  23  cents  for  seven  pounds. 
China,  with  its  immense  territory,  carries 
four  pounds  for  30  cents  and  22  pounds 
in  one  package  for  $1.  In  order  to  mail 
22  pounds  in  Canada  we  would  have  to 
put  the  mail  into  five  parcels,  and  pay 
postage  to  the  amount  of  $3.52.  Our  rate 
limits  bundles  of  merchandise  sent 
through  the  Canadian  mails  to  a  weight 
of  five  pounds,  and  imposes  a  rate  of  one 
cent  per  ounce. 

As  to  the  benefits  of  the  good  parcel 
post,  the  late  W.  E.  Gladstone,  of  Eng- 
land, once  said:  "The  parcels  post  is  the 
most  important  institution  which  has  been 
created  in  the  last  fifty  years  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  I  consider  the  act 
which  called  the  institution  into  existence 
as  the  most  useful  and  fruitful  of  my  long 
career." 


The  Wife's  Share  of  Machinery 


At  the  last  International  Dry  Farming 
Congress,  which  met  at  Colorado  Springs 
the  first  congress  of  farm  women  was 
held.  The  second  will  be  held  at  Leth- 
bridge  next  October,  and  Farmer's  Maga- 


zine looks  forward  to  much   good   there- 
from. 

In  discussing  the  needs  of  the  farmer's 
wife  the  following  illustration  was  used, 
says  The  Fruit  Grower,  of  St.  Joseph. 
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Farm  No.  1  is  a  50-acre  hay  and  grain 
farm ;  No.  2  is  a  1,800-acre  hay  and  grain 
farm.  Below  is  given  the  list  of  the  labor 
saving  machines  found  on  each  of  these 
farms,  with  the  cost  of  each  machine  spe- 
cified. Following  is  an  account  of  the  ma- 
chinery used  by  the  wife.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  such  farm  economy: 

Implements  used  on  50-acre  farm: 

Self-binder     $175 

Drill   100 

Hay   derrick    100 

Mowing    machine     60 

Sulky    plow     55 

Disc   harrow    60 

Hay    fork 40 

Rake     30 

Drag   harrow    20 

Hand    plow    18 

Total $648 

Besides  a  possible  $500  invested  in  some  co-opera- 
tive  threshing   machine. 

FARM  NO.  2. 
Implements  used  on  1,800-acre  farm: 

Harvester    $2,500 

Three    drills    435 

Gang    plows     340 

Four    disc    harrows    200 

Two    mowing    machines    120 

Two  sulky  plows    110 

Hay   derrick    100 

Reaper     100 

Two    rakes    • 60 

Three  drag  harrows    60 

Hay    fork     40 

Hand    plow    18 

Total     $4,083 

This  machinery  is  seldom  cared  for  in 
a  thorough  manner,  and  has  to  be  re- 
placed every  five  or  ten  years. 

The  labor-saving  devices  for  the  wo- 
man's work  on  these  two  farms,  as  or- 
dinarily found,  are  tabulated  below: 

COST     TO      SAVE     WOMAN'S     IiABOR. 

HOME  NO.  1. 

Sewing    machine     $50 

Washing    machine    10 

Bread    mixer    3 

Total     $63 


HOME   NO.   2. 

Bread    and    cake    mixers    $65 

Sewing    machine     50 

Refrigerator 30 

Washing    machine     10 

Oil    stove    • 12 

Total     $157 

These  machines,  when  once  bought,  are 
supposed  to  last  a  lifetime.  The  differ- 
ence is  evident.  From  about  one-fourth 
to  one-tenth  as  much  money  is  invested  in 
the  woman's  side  of  farm  work,  as  in  the 
man's  side.  The  actual  cost  of  helps  for 
woman's  work  is  low,  and  considering  the 
importance  of  the  home  in  the  welfare 
of  the  farm  and  the  farmer,  it  is  seriously 
to  be  questioned  if  justice  has  been  done 
the  woman  in  the  few  labor-saving  devices 
provided  for  her. 

Every  farm  home  should  be  supplied 
with  as  many  as  possible  of  the  following 
labor-saving  devices: 

Water    system    $200 

Heating    system    200 

Sewing    machine     • 50 

Refrigerator    50 

Cement    walks      30 

Mangle     25 

Vacuum    cleaner    • 25 

Dish  washer   25 

Fireless    cooker    15 

Coal   oil   stove    12 

Washing    machine    10 

Dinner   wagon    10 

Bread    mixers    5 

Alcohol    irons     • 5 

Total     $670 

Any  other  device  that  comes  on  the 
market  from  time  to  time,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  the  saving  of  priceless  life 
energy,  should  be  added. 


Curing  a  Balky  Horse 


Though  balking  cannot  be  classed 
as  a  dangerous  vice,  no  habit  that  horses 
contract  is  more  intensely  provoking,  is 
the  truism  told  by  a  writer  in  the  Country 
Gentleman. 

This  vice,  however,  is  not  hard  to  treat 
or  to  cure.  There  is  no  question  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  saying  that 
"there  is  always  good  stuff  in  a  balker." 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  contracted  by  horses  of 
considerable  nervous  energy;  dull,  lazy 
animals  are  not  much  subject  to  it.     The 


horse,  perhaps  from  standing  still  too  long, 
or  from  mere  excess  of  energy,  is  impa- 
tient. He  starts  before  his  driver  is  ready, 
is  sharply  reprimanded  and  very  likely  is, 
jerked  by  the  reins,  which  serves  only  to 
increase  his  impatience  and  irritation.  Thej 
same  thing  happens  several  times.  By 
this  time  his  brain  has  been  worked  up 
to  a  mixture  of  excitement  and  resentment, 
and  he  is  in  poor  condition  to  understand 
clearly  what  is  required  of  him,  or  to  car- 
ry it  out  cheerfully  if  he  does  understand. 
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Consequently,  he  jerks  himself  backward 
or  sidewise,  occasionally  leaping  into  the 
collar  and  flying  back,  but  not '  going 
ahead  as  desired.  All  this  is  more  likely 
to  occur  if  he  is  harnessed  to  a  wagon  that 
is  heavily  loaded;  but  it  may  also  occur 
when  he  is  hitched  to  a  light  load.  Let 
the  same  thing  happen  several  times  and 
a  confirmed  balker  is  the  result. 

Be  quiet,  gentle  and  deliberate  in  your 
movements  when  with  your  horse,  avoid- 
ing that  nervousness  and  irritability  in 
yourself  which,  if  exhibited,  is  certain  to 
be  communicated  to  him.  When  you 
start  him  do  so  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible after  he  is  ready,  and  always  with  a 
very  easy  rein.  If  in  this  way  you  can 
induce  him  to  start  and  the  procedure  is 
repeated  several  times  half  the  battle  is 
won,  for  his  temper  will  improve  and  in 
time  he  will  forget  to  balk.  If  he  stops 
on  the  road  try  to  fool  him  by  saying 
"Whoa,"  then  get  out  and  pick  up  his 
forefoot  as  if  looking  for  some  trouble 
there,  hammer  upon  it  from  time  to  time 
with  a  stone,  and  be  sure  that  in  doing 
this  you  keep  his  foot  in  your  hand  until 
his  other  leg  is  somewhat  wearied.  Then 
get  into  the  buggy  and  start  him  up. 

THE    COERCIVE    TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  suggested  above  is  by  no 
means  always  successful — scarcely  fifty 
per  cent,  perhaps  of  the  really  bad  cases 
of  balking  can  be  cured  in  this  way ;  but, 
since  it  is  the  best  kind  of  treatment  if  it 
does  work  it  should  be  given  a  fair  trial 
before  coercive  measures  are  resorted  to. 
I  have  owned  many  balkers  during  my  life 
— never  hesitating,  in  fact,  to  buy  a  horse 
on  account  of  this  vice — and  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  them  have  been  en- 
tirely cured  with  no  other  than  the  simple 
palliative  treatment  that  I  have  here  de- 
scribed. 

If  these  measures,  however,  are  inef- 
fective, then  severer  methods  must  be  used. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  put  on  the  de- 
vice recommended  for  checking  runaways. 
When  the  horse  balks  pull  sharply,  but 
steadily,  upon  the  line  that  elevates  his 
nose  in  the  air  and  hold  it  there  for  some 


seconds — long  enough,  say,  for  the  pain- 
ful pressure  and  constrained  elevation  to 
absorb  his  attention  wholly  and  to  weary 
him.  Upon  the  release  of  the  pressure  he 
will  generally  start  off.  If  he  does  not, 
repeat  the  dose — being  careful  always  to 
use  judgment  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
treatment  and  to  show  no  irritation.  A 
very  little  treatment  of  this  kind  is  all 
that  is  usually  required,  but  the  device 
should  be  kept  on  the  horse  for  a  week  or 
two  until  he  shows  no  disposition  to  repeat 
the  vice. 

If  severer  measures  prove  necessary  pro- 
ceed as  follows :  Take  the  horse  out  of  the 
shafts  and  unharness  him.  Put  on  a 
halter,  tie  the  hair  of  his  tail  into  a  hard 
knot,  run  the  halter  rope  through  the  hair 
above  the  knot,  pull  it  until  his  head  is 
drawn  close  to  his  tail  and  fasten  by  means 
of  a  single  turn  round  the  tail  and  a  loop 
that  can  be  undone  by  a  single  jerk  on  the 
end  of  the  rope.  This  is  important,  for 
it  will  not  do  to  tie  a  knot  that  cannot  be 
undone  when  desired.  Now,  touch  up  the 
horse  behind  with  your  whip  and  he  will 
begin  to  turn  round  in  a  circle.  Presently 
he  will  become  very  dizzy  and,  if  the  treat- 
ment is  continued,  will  fall  down ;  but 
this  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  do.  Watch 
him  attentively,  and  when  he  begins  to 
show  signs  of  dizziness  untie  the  halter 
rope  by  giving  it  a  jerk,  and  release  him. 
Now,  while  the  horse  is  dazed,  confused 
and  dizzy — as  he  always  is  after  such 
treatment — harness  him  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  get  into  the  buggy  and  drive  on. 

In  the  application  of  this  treatment — 
and,  in  fact,  the  treatment  for  any  vice — 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  deal- 
ing with  an  inferior  intelligence.  How- 
ever exasperating  the  horse  may  be,  never 
give  way  to  anger  or  impatience.  All  suc- 
cessful training  is  based  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  limitations  of  the  equine  mind.  _  It 
is  easy  to  take  advantage  of  these  limita- 
tions when  they  are  rightly  understood.; 
but  no  one  need  expect  success  in  this  di- 
rection without  the  exercise  of  that  calm- 
ness, patience  and  good  judgment  which 
are  the  indispensable  accompaniments  of 
good  horsemanship. 
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The   Story  of   Red  Fife   Wheat 


The  story  of  the  introduction  of  Fife 
wheat  into  Canada  is  as  interesting  a  bit 
of  history  as  has  ever  been  written,  says 
the  Canadian  Farm.  From  one  man's  un- 
tiring efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  his  good 
wife,  have  come  the  introduction  of  a  pro- 
duct that  has  made  Canada  famous  as  the 
country  that  produces  the  best  milling 
wheat  the  world  over. 

In  1820,  Mr.  David  Fife,  with  his  six 
brothers,  John,  James,  Thomas,  William, 
Hutchinson  and  Alexander,  came  with 
their  father  from  Scotland  and  settled  in 
Otonabee  township,  Peterboro  County,  On- 
tario. The  family  all  settled  in  this  town- 
ship, but  the  eldest  boy,  John,  who  took  up 
farming  in  Asphodel.  David  settled  on  the 
west  half  of  lot  24  in  the  fourth  conces- 
sion of  Otonabee,  and  from  all  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  this  farm  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  decendants. 

Now  for  the  story  of  Fife  wheat.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  publish  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  the  writer  from  Mr.  Sylvester 
Fife,  a  son  of  David  Fife,  several  years 
ago,  in  which  he  describes  how  his  father 
and  mother  found  and  perpetuated  the 
celebrated  wheat.     This  is  his  story: 

"The  late  Divid  Fife,  Otonabee,  Peter- 
boro County,  wished  to  see  the  quality  of 
our  Canadian  wheat  improved,  and  with 
this  object  in  view,  sent  to  Scotland  for 
samples  of  wheat.  Some  were  forwarded 
to  Port  Hope  and  lay  there  in  storehouse 
during  fall  and  part  of  the  winter.  Three 
dollars  storage  was  paid  and  the  wheat 
was  sown,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  My 
father  then  wrote  again  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Struthers,  clerk  in  a  grain  store  in  Glas- 
gow, for  the  second  supply  oi  wheat.    Mr. 


Struthers  noticed  a  new  kind,  an  excellent 
sample  brought  by  a  ship  direct  from 
Dantzic.  He  thought  it  would  be  just  the 
kind  for  Canada,  and  sent  two  samples, 
one  of  fall  wheat  and  the  other  of  spring 
wheat.  These  were  sown  in  the  year  1841. 
They  also  laid  in  the  storehouse  at  Co- 
bourg  during  the  fall  and  part  of  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  each  sample  was 
sown.  The  fall  variety  came  to  nothing, 
but  the  spring  sample  proved  superior 
to  any  other  kind  sown.  Out  of  this  three 
ears  were  saved.  This  was  on  the  farm  of 
my  father,  David  Fife,  now  occupied  by 
me.  But  owing  to  the  illness  of  my 
mother,  who  took  special  charge  of  this 
wheat,  it  was  not  sown  until  after  the  other 
wheat  was  above  ground.  At  harvest  time 
the  Siberian  wheat  was  badly  rusted, 
whereas  this  sample  was  not  affected  in 
the  least.  This  crop  was  gathered  by  my 
mother  and  brother  David  in  a  sheaf  and 
carefully  stowed  away.  They  had  now 
realized  a  quart  of  seed.  This  was  sown 
the  following  spring  by  my  mother  and 
brother,  producing  half  a  bushel  at  har- 
vest time,  and  from  the  produce  of  this 
half  bushel  the  neighbors  were  supplied, 
and  the  country  benefited  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Fife  wheat.  Among  other  neigh- 
bors, Mr.  Henderson  bought  a  bushel,  and 
from  the  second  sowing  of  the  same  reap- 
ed 300  bushels,  part  of  which  he  carried 
to  Keene  and  turned  into  the  agricultural 
society  for  $3  per  bushel,  wrongly  calling 
it  the  Glasgow  wheat.  It  never  grew  in 
Scotland,  but  wTas  imported  direct  from  a 
ship  arrived  from  the  Baltic.  There  are 
those  still  living  who  can  testify  to  this 
statement  being  true." 


Productiveness   of   Farms 


An  article  from  a  United  States  corre- 
spondent in  the  Woman's  World  com- 
pares the  yields  of  American  farms  with 
those  of  other  countries. 

"A  small  English  farm  which  has  been 
growing  crops  for  upwards  of  1,000  years 
will  produce  25  to  30  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  whereas  thousands    of   our   farmers, 


with  much  better  soil,  are  producing  half 
that  amount  per  acre. 

"A  German  farmer  will  easily  raise 
three  times  as  much  in  value  pei  acre  as 
an  American  farmer.  The  Japanese,  with 
their  little  garden-like  patches,  ge+  results, 
out  of  comparatively  barren  land,  which 
would  astound  the  average  farmer  of  our 
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country.  Every  foot  of  their  soil  grows 
something,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
waste. 

"The  French  farmer  enforces  a  rigid 
economy  on  his  farm,  loses  no  time,  ferti- 
lizes his  land  faithfully,  and  farms  on  a 
rigid  system.  Belgium,  Switzerland  and 
many  of  the  smaller  countries  supply  10 
times  more  people  to  the  square  mile  than 
we  care  for  under  our  present  methods. 


"In  1866  average  corn  yield  in  the 
United  States  was  23.3  bushels;'  in  1909, 
average  corn  yield  was  only  25.5  bushels 
an  acre.  In  1869  they  produced  13.6 
bushels  of  wheat  an  acre;  in  1891,  15.3 
bushels  an  acre,  and  in  1909,  average 
wheat  yield  was  only  15.8  bushels.  And 
as  for  oats,  in  1866  the  average  yield  was 
30.2  bushels,  and  in  1909  only  30.3 
bushels. 


Rural  Progress 


It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
steady  progress  is  being  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sanitary  conveniences  in 
rural  districts  where  gravitation  water  sup- 
plies are  not  available  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  chemi- 
cal closets  and  the  septic  tank  system,  says 
the  Fruit  Magazine  of  British  Columbia. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
health  department  of  several  countries, 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  contagious  dis- 
eases are  contracted  by  means  of  outdoor 
pit  closets.  A  pit  closet,  however  well  con- 
structed, remains  a  cesspool.  Gradually 
seeping  through  the  ground,  deleterious 
matter  eventually  finds  its  way  to  the  well 
from  which  the  family  draws  its  water 
supply.  Distance  of  the  privy-pit  from 
the  well  does  not  save  the  water  of  the 
latter  from  contamination,  and  the  ine- 
vitable result  is  that  the  average  country 
family  is  drinking  water  as  deadly  to 
health  as  if  specially  prepared  to  spread 
the  most  dangerous  diseases. 

Apart  from  the  seepage  of  obnoxious 
matter  into  the  water  supply,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  exhalations  from  privy-pit 
closets  are  highly  injurious,  and  many 
cases  of  infection   occur  through  breath- 


ing contaminated  air  in  the  neighborhood 
of  cesspools. 

It  is  in  summer,  however,  that  the  out- 
door closet  most  successfully  operates  in 
spreading  broadcast  the  seeds  of  disease 
and  death,  and  its  greatest  ally  is — the 
common  housefly.  From  the  very  nature 
of  its  contents,  a  cesspool  must  be  con- 
stantly swarming  with  deadly  organisms, 
and  the  housefly's  mission  in  life  seems  to 
be  to  convey  these  organisms  to  where  they 
will  best  accomplish  their  fatal  work,  i.e., 
to  human  beings.  A  fly  that  has  merely 
alighted  for  a  moment  in  a  cesspool  will 
deposit  wherever  it  walks,  some  thirty 
thousand  bacteria  at  each  step.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  a  fly  carrying  such  a  freight, 
walking  upon,  say,  a  dining-room  table, 
are  ghastly  to  contemplate.  When  we 
consider  that  not  one  fly,  but  hundreds  of 
them,  are  constantly  engaged  in  this  awful 
carrying  traffic  in  many  homes,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  result.  "Swat  the 
fly"  is  neither  a  craze  nor  a  fad.  It  is  the 
cry  of  those  who  are  fully  awake  to  the 
fatal  agency  of  the  housefly  as  a  propa- 
gator of  disease.  If  the  fly  were  a  clean 
insect,  there  would  be  no  need  of  its  ex- 
termination, but  deprive  a  fly  of  dirt  and 
you  deprive  it  of  life. 


Federal  Money  for  Agriculture 

The  new  Government  at  Ottawa,  in  its  nada,  points  out  the  Farmer's  Advocate,  of 

first  session,  has  given  fairly  satisfactory  London.     Not  only  have  important  mea- 

evidence  of  its  appreciation  of  the  import-  sures,  framed  in  the  interests  of  agricul- 

ance  of  the  agricultural  industry  to  Ca-  ture  been  enacted,  but  generous  votes  of 
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money  have  been  passed  for  carrying  on 
the  work,  of  the  Department,  administer- 
ed by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell,  and  for  other 
undertakings  on  behalf  of  the  farming 
industry  to  be  looked  after  by  other  De- 
partments of  the  Government  service. 

The  following  table  is  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  amounts  of  money  voted 
on  behalf  of  agriculture,  besides  other  ap- 
propriations calculated  to  improve  rural 
conditions : 

1912-13.  1911-12. 

Experimental  Farms— general  vote.$  180,000  $150,000 

Publications    of   Ex.    Farms    15,000  10,000 

Establishment      and       maintenance 

additional    Experimental    Farms.  200,000  100,000 

New  barns,  Indian  Head  Experi- 
mental   Farms    25,000       

Dairy   and   Cold   Storage   Br 140,000  140,000 

Experiments    in     cold     storage     of 

fruit     28,500  28,500 


Bonuses  for  cold  storage  ware- 
houses           200,000      200,000 

Seed    Branch     80,000        60,000 

Live  Stock  Branch 102,000      102,000 

Administration,  Diseases  of  Ani- 
mals  Act    350,000      325,000 

Administration,    Meat    and    Canned 

Foods    Act    175,000      150,000 

Encouragement  and  sale,  Canadian 

tobacco     20,000        20,000 

International  Institute  and  Pub- 
lications             15,000        10,000 

International   Exhibitions    175,000      225,000 

Exhibit,    Imperial    Institute    8,000  8,000 

Dominion     Exhibition     50,000        50,000 

Administration  and  Enforcement, 
Destructive  Insects  and  Pests 
Act     25,000        15,000 

Dominion  Building,  Canadian  Na- 
tional   Exhibition    100,000       

Seed   grain   for  settlers    200,000       

Appropriations     to     Provinces    for 

improvement   of  Agriculture    500,000       

Investigations  re  improvement  of 
Agriculture     10,000       

National    Biological    Laboratory . . .        25,000       

Erection  and  leasing  terminal  ele- 
vators       1,500,000       

Commissions,  employees,  etc.,  re 
Canada   Grain   Act    25,000       

Extension   of  Rural  Mail   Service..      200,000      


The   Thoroughbred   Horse — A  High   Power  Explosive 


A  writer  in  the  Breeder's  Gazette  does 
not  approve  of  the  use  of  Thoroughbred 
sires  to  produce  a  high-class  cavalry  horse. 
His  analysis  of  the  situation  lends  weight 
to  his  conclusions.    He  says: — 

A  good  cavalry  horse  needs  a  level  head, 
steadiness  and  capacity  to  learn,  with  a 
kindly  disposition.  Physically,  the  caval- 
ry horse  should  possess  great  powers  of  en- 
durance, soundness  and  a  dogged  capacity 
for  plodding  on  and  on  in  an  emergency 
with  scant  rations.  The  Thoroughbred  of 
to-day  does  not  possess  and  will  not  trans- 
mit these  characteristics.  Bred  to  sprint 
short  distances  at  an  early  age,  the  runner 
is  simply  a  high-power  explosive,  soon 
spent  and  worthless.  Stonewall  Jackson's 
phlegmatic  little  sorrel  that  plodded  up 
and  down  the  valley  with  the  foot  cavalry 
was  a  typical  mountain  horse  captured  in 
1861  from  a  Federal  supply  train.  His 
forbears  had  for  many  generations  made 
crops  in  stumpy  clearings.  Lee's  gray  was 
of  the  same  breed  and  type,  slightly  larg- 
er. The  general  first  saw  him  in  the 
mountains  of  West  Virginia.  Sheridan's 
gallant  black  that  whirled  him  through 
the  valley,  turning  defeat  to  victory  at 
Cedar  Creek,  was  a  Black  Hawk  whose 
forbears  tilled  New  England  hillsides  and 
proudly  carried  militia  officers  on  train- 
ing day. 


The  southern  cavalryman  owned  his 
horse  and  at  the  surrender  was  allowed  to 
take  him  home  to  make  a  crop,  which  at- 
tests his  pedigree  conclusively.  The  Sev- 
enth New  York  Cavalry,  one  of  the  earliest 
in  the  field,  was  mounted  on  horses  chiei- 
ly  of  the  blood  of  Winchester,  Sheridan's 
grand  battle  horse,  and  was  called  the 
Black  Horse  Cavalry.  Many  regiments 
were  mounted  on  Morgan  horses  exclusive- 
ly, and  the  North  was  scoured  for  these  in- 
domitable hillside  workers.  I  heard  Gen- 
eral Bryant  say  once  that  "The  Morgan 
horse  put  down  the  rebellion."  No  thor- 
oughbred or  half-bred  of  that  day  or  this 
could  have  endured  such  drudgery.  For 
war  is  drudgery  and  man  or  horse  to  en- 
dure it  must  inherit  from  a  laboring  an- 
cestry the  dogged  quality  that  is  not  cul- 
tivated in  the  Thoroughbred. 

Many  years  ago  I  bred  a  lot  of  tougn, 
hard-bottomed  road  mares  to  one  of  the 
best  Thoroughbreds  I  ever  looked  at — Le 
Clair  by  Lightning,  a  son  of  Lexington; 
dam,  Eloise  by  Ebony.  My  road  work  in 
those  days  before  railroads  was  long  and 
arduous,  both  in  saddle  and  harness.  The 
half-breds  were  in  no  instance  equal  to 
their  dams,  under  saddle  or  in  harness,  or 
equal  to  their  dams'  produce  by  Morgan 
and  Black  Hawk  sires.  In  only  one  qual- 
ity did  they  excel;  they  could  sprint  a 
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MIXED   FARMING   IN   MANITOBA. 

Vegetables  grown  by  Mr.  Joseph  McAlpine,  Gladstone,  Man. 

In   the  picture  will  be  seen   an   18  lb.   Cabbage,   a  12  lb.   Pickling  Cabbage,   a  13  ib. 

Turnip,  a  14  lb.  Rutabaga,  26  Potatoes  weighing    one    bushel,    a    Cauliflower    12    inches     in 

diameter,  a  Carrot  3  inches  in  diameter.     The  Flax  was  taken   from  a  field   that  threshed 

26.  bushels  per  acre.    The  Alfalfa  is  from  the  second  cutting. 


half-mile  and  some  of  them  a  mile.  But 
I  wanted  them  to  go  a  distance,  carry  or 
haul  weight  and  come  back ;  in  fact,  to  do 
what  the  horse  must  do  in  war,  and  at  this 
they  signally  failed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war  I  was 
working  on  a  farm  in  Illinois,  several  miles 
from  home,  with  a  broad  river  to  ford. 
The  farmer  said  if  I  would  break  a  colt  I 
might  ride  home  Sundays;  so  I  rode  home 


Sundays  until  the  colt  "jined  and  caval- 
ry." Then  the  horse  with  which  I  plowed 
corn  went  for  the  artillery,  and  all  the 
neighbors  were  selling  in  like  manner, 
horses  sired  by  Morgan,  Black  Hawk  ana 
so-called  Messengers,  when  gray.  There 
was  not  a  Thoroughbred  or  draft  stallion 
in  the  whole  section.  Nearly  every  farm- 
er's horse  had  some  speed  and  they  all 
worked.  From  such  stock  as  this  came 
capable  horses  for  the  terrible  tasks  of  war. 


The  Birch  Tree 


IT  is  the  Birch  tree  that  Coleridge  calls 
the  "Lady  of  the  Woods,"  writes  Kather- 
ine  M.  Beals  in  The  Craftsman.  Another 
writer  calls  it  the  "Queen  of  the 
Forest,"  and  with  its  silvery  white  bark, 
its  delicate  green  leaves  and  slender  droop- 
ing branches,  it  seems  a  survival  of  the 
fabled  days  when  every  tree  was  the  home 
of  a  dryad  or  a  wood  nymph.  Although 
so  slender  in   appearance,  it  braves  the 


bleakest  storms  and  thrives  at  a  higher 
altitude  than  even  the  pine. 

In  Lapland  it  is  known  as  the  "Only 
Tree,"  and  grows  within  two  thousand 
feet  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  It  fig- 
ures largely  in  the  mythology  of  all  north- 
ern countries  and  is  regarded  as  symboli- 
cal of  the  return  of  spring. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
not  a  popular  tree,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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the  sacred  books  of  Numa  Pompilius,  who 
is  revered  as  the  author  of  the  Roman 
ceremonial  law,  were  said  to  have  been  in- 
scribed on  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree. 
These  books  were  written  about  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era, 
and  according  to  Plutarch  they  were 
twenty-four  in  number.  In  the  first 
twelve  were  recorded  all  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies prescribed  by  the  Roman  religion ; 
the  other  twelve  were  of  Greek  philosophy. 
After  the  death  of  Numa  these  books  were 
buried  in  a  separate  tomb  near  him,  and 
were  accidentally  discovered  four  centuries 
later.  The  fasces,  or  bundles  of  rods,  car- 
ried by  the  lictors  who  preceded  the  mag- 
istrates of  ancient  Rome,  were  made  of 
cuttings  from  the  birch  tree.  These  rods 
were  used  to  clear  the  way  for  the  officers, 
and  were  also  symbols  of  punishment, 
which  may  account  for  the  unpopularity 
of  the  tree. 

Among  the  Norsemen  the  oirch  was 
dedicated  to  Thor,  the  God  of  Thunder 
and  Storm,  and  was  held  to  be  a  potent 
charm  against  death  by  lightning.  The 
people  surrounded  their  dwellings  with 
birch  trees,  and  any  one  taking  refuge 
under  a  birch  during  a  thunder-storm 
felt  safe  from  all  injury. 

In  Russia  especially,  the  tree  was  held 
in  the  greatest  veneration.  It  was  the 
special  tree  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
on  the  eve  of  St.  John  all  the  doors  were 
hung  with  birch  boughs.  As  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  just  before 
Whitsunday  all  the  villages  and  towns  in 
Russia  were  decked  for  a  festival,  rows  of 
birch  trees  were  set  up  along  the  streets, 
and  the  houses  both  inside  and  out  were 
garlanded  with  wreaths  and  boughs  of 
birch,  even  the  carts  and  railway  engines 
being  hung  with  garlands  of  green  birch 
leaves.  On  the  Thursday  before  Whit- 
sunday, the  villagers  would  go  into  the 
woods,  and  cut  a  young  birch  tree  which 
they  proceeded  to  dress  in  the  garments  of 
a  woman,  and  adorn  with  many  colored 
ribands.  Games  were  then  played,  songs 
were  sung,  and  the  youths  and  maidens 
danced  around  the  tree.  After  the  revel 
the  tree  was  taken  to  the  village  and  set  up 
in  one  of  the  homes,  where  it  was  cared  for 
until  the  following  Sunday,  when  it  was 
carried  to  a  stream  and  thrown  in  together 
with  all  the  garlands.  This  was  done  to 
propitiate  the  water-spirit,  so  that  the 
streams  would  not  overflow  their  banks 


during  .  the  spring  rains.  The  Russian 
maidens  on  Whitsunday  tie  pieces  of  red 
ribbon  onto  the  birch  trees,  in  the  belief 
that  this  attention  will  gratify  the  tree- 
spirit,  who  in  return  will  protect  them 
from  witchcraft  during  the  ensuing  year. 

In  England  the  May-poles,  the  chief 
feature  of  the  May-day  festivals,  were 
according  to  several  authorities  always 
made  of  the  birch  tree.  Birch  boughs 
were  used  to  deck  the  signposts  and  tavern 
doorways  at  the  celebration  of  Midsum- 
mer Eve.  The  Yule  clog,  or  log,  which 
was  used  to  illuminate  the  house  on 
Christmas  Eve  was  always  made  of  a  birch 
log,  which  had  been  carefully  stripped  of 
the  bark  and  thoroughly  dried.  In  Scot- 
land, where  the  birch,  or  '*berk,"  is  very 
popular,  the  proverb  "As  bare  as  a  birk  at 
Jule  e'en"  is  in  common  use  in  referring 
to  one  who  is  exceedingly  poor,  and  some- 
times in  alluding  to  baldness.  The  county 
of  Berkshire  in  England  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  number 
and  extent  of  its  birch  forests. 

Among  the  various  uses  of  the  birch 
tree  its  educational  properties  must  not  be 
overlooked,  in  spite  of  the  present-day 
tendency  to  ignore  them.  John  Coles,  an 
English  schoolmaster  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  writes  that  in  the  education  of 
children  both  at  home  and  in  school  "it 
hath  an  admirable  influence,"  and  on  this 
account  it  was  often  called  "makepeace." 
"Birchen  twigs  break  no  bones"  is  an  old 
proverb  which  refers  to  the  slenderness  of 
the  rods  and  their  suitability  for  instru- 
ments of  chastisement. 

To  the  North  American  Indian,  the 
birch  is  as  the  palm  to  the  Arab.  The 
wood  is  fuel.  Of  the  bark  are  made  all 
sorts  of  vessels  and  utensils.  The  buckets 
and  pans  that  are  necessary  in  making 
maple  sugar  are  often  of  birch  bark.  The 
deep  receptacles  called  modocks,  that  are 
used  for  gathering  wild  rice,  the  shallow 
trays  in  which  it  is  dried  and  the  fans 
used  for  winnowing  are  all  of  the  same 
material. 

The  code  of  moral  laws  that  was  given 
to  the  Indian  by  the  Great  Spirit,  after  the 
flood,  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  upon 
sheets  of  birch-bark.  These  records  were 
given  into  the  keeping  of  five  wise  men 
and  were  carefully  concealed.  Every 
fifteen  years  they  were  examined,  and  if 
any  evidence  of  decay  was  observed  a  new 
copy  was  made. 


AGRICULTURAL   QUERIES 

Address  all  enquiries  to  Editor,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


STRAWBERRY   CULTURE. 

M.R.,  Quebec. — How  should  soil  be  prepared  and 
how  should  strawberries  be  cared  for  to  secure  the 
best  success? 

Ans. — An  article  that  appeared  in  Farmer's  Mag- 
azine in  April  from  a  British  Columbia  correspondent 
explained  how  they  prepare  the  land  out  there  for 
strawberries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  only 
possible  when  strawberry  culture  is  conducted  on  a 
small  scale  or  for  the  private  man  who  has  his  own 
patch.  The  commercial  grower  could  not  afford  to  do 
the  things  mentioned  by  this  correspondent.  A  good 
strawberry  soil  must  hold  water,  will  be  full  of 
humus  and  rich  in  plant  food.  It  should  be  stuffed 
full  of  vegetable  matter.  An  old  sod  is  no  good  for 
berries  since  it  contains  white  grubs.  Good  clover 
sod  well  manured  and  planted  to  corn  will  make  a 
good  start  for  berries  the  next  year.  A  potato  is 
also  a  good  one  to  precede  strawberries.  The  ground 
cannot  be  prepared  too  finely.  The  plants  may  be 
set  in  hills  like  corn  or  potatoes  or  in  rows.  A  valu- 
able article  on  commercial  strawberry  culture  from 
a  correspondent  in  Carleton  County  appears  in  the 
June  issue. 

SHORTHORNS   IN   THE  DIARY. 

J.  N.  N.  Hastings,  Ont. — Do  you  consider  it  poss- 
ible to  make  good  money  with  Shorthorn  cows  on  a 
mixed  farm  where  we  want  butter  and  be  able  to 
raise  calves  on  skim  milk? 

Answer. — The  answer  to  this  question  is  best  told 
by  referring  our  reader  to  the  article  on  this  ques- 
tion appearing  in  the  April  number.  The  Shorthorn 
cow  of  the  right  kind  is  the  best  friend  the  average 
farmer  can   have   on   his  place. 

GRASS    SEED    PER    ACRE- 

F.  C,  Ontario :— I  see  that  some  of  the  agricultural 
experts  advise  a  very  heavy  seeding  of  clover  and 
grass  seeds.  On  my  farm  in  Ontario  I  have  found 
10  pounds  to  be  sufficient  to  get  a  perfect  stand. 
Would  be  pleased  to  have  an  answer  from  you  on 
the  reasons  why  20  pounds  and  over  is  advocated. 
Answer. — My  reasons  for  recommending  the  heavy 
seeding  which  I  do,  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Because  the  risk  of  failure  to  catch  is  greatly 
diminished  by  the  application  of  a  liberal  allowance 
of  seed. 


(2)  Because  the  crop  of  hay  is  materially  increased 
through    having   given   a  very   liberal   seeding. 

(3)  Because  the  quality  of  the  hay  (and  herein 
is  the  principal  consideration)  is  improved  probably 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  through  liberal  seeding — 
that  is  the  plants  growing  thickly  together  develop 
with  rather  thin  stems  and  so  produce  a  forage  of 
much  finer  quality  which  is  much  more  readily  eaten 
and  much  more  easily  digested  than  where  the  crop 
consists  of  big,  strong  vigorous  plants  having  stems 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
even  one-third  of  an  inch  through.  Such  stems  of 
clover  or  alfalfa  are  quite  useless  for  feed,  so  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  forage  is  wasted. 

I  have  not  noticed  any  greater  tendency  towards 
winter  killing  from  heavy  seeding  than  in  the  case 
of  light  seeding. 

I  might  conclude  by  reiterating  that  our  experi- 
ence in  sowing  different  quantities  of  seed  indicates 
that  the  heavy  seeding  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  light  seeding. 

J.  H.  Grisdale. 


MAKING    CEMENT    TILES. 

A.  S.,  St.  Andrews,  Ont. — Can  you  recommend  half- 
inch  thick  cement  tile  drain?  Are  they  as  good  as 
the  ordinary  tile  for  field  drainage?  Explain  the 
principle  of  filtration  by  flooding  with  water.  Is  it 
done  by  deposits  from  the  water  or  what?  Would 
the  ordinary  snow  water  furnish  the  necessary  fer- 
tilizers. 

After  considerable  investigation  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  cement  tile,  if  well  made  and 
well  cured,  should  prove  durable.  To  be  well  made 
they  should  be  composed  of  concrete  made  of  1  of 
cement  to  4  of  sand,  or  stronger,  well  mixed  and 
firmly  packed.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry 
out  quickly  after  being  made,  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  them  from  wind  and  sun,  and  they  should 
be  kept  moist  for  a  week  at  least  after  being  made, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  rains  in  order  that  they 
may  cure  further. 

The  fertility  of  soils  that  are  flooded  from  time 
to  time  results  from  sediment  deposited  by  the  water. 
The  sediment  consists  of  fine  particles  washed  down 
from  the  high  land.  Snow  water  as  such  would  not 
provide    the    necessary    constituents. 

WM.  H.  DAY,   0.A.C 
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EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  VIEWS  OF  THOS.  BRADT'S  BARN  ON  HIS  200-ACRE 
FARM  AT  AYLMER,  ONTARIO.  BARN  BUILT  ON  THE  TRUSS  SYSTEM,  WITH  NO 
BEAMS.     A  SILO   IS   IN   THE  BARN. 
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OUR   PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 


NOTE -To  the  woman  sending  in  one  new  subscription  to 
"  Farmer's  Magazine  "  for  one  year,  any  five  patterns  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge. 


LADIES'    SHIRT    WAIST. 

5166 — This  charming  design  offers  us  a  waist  which 
can  be  made  of  any  of  the  wash  materials  in  vogue 
each  season,  and  also  some  of  the  more  dressy  fabrics, 
such  as  silk,  messaline,  taffetas,  challis,  cashmere 
and   the  like. 

Front  and  back  are  in  panel  effect,  formed  by  a 
simulated  boxpleat.  In  front  there  are  short  tucks 
at  the  shoulders  and  the  garment  is  provided  regu- 
lation .sleeves  finished  with  plain  cuffs  to  be  worn 
with  link  buttons. 


The  collar  of  this  waist  is  a  novelty.  It  is  of  the 
turnover  order,  but  it  does  not  extend  all  around 
the  neck,  instead,  it  ends  just  at  the  edges  of  the 
front  panel.     This  makes  it  quite  easy  to  fit. 

The  pattern  5166  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  material,  with  %  yard  of  24-inch  silk  for 
the   collar. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
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LADIES'    DRESS. 

This  dress  developed  of  blue  chambray  with 
collar  and  cuffs  of  white  linen  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  morning  wear.  The  panel  front  is  a 
pleasing  feature. 

The  pattern  5435  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  6%  yards  of 
36  inch  material,  %  yard  of  24  inch  contrasting 
material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents   to  the  office   of  this   paper. 


LADIES'    HOUSE    DRESS. 


Here  is  illustrated  another  simple  and  practical 
house  dress.  The  plain  waist  is  made  with  a  com- 
fortable turn-down  collar  and  with  short  sleeves, 
and  is  joined   to   a   seven-gored   skirt.     For   making 
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LADIES'    SHIRT    WAIST. 

A  plain,  tailor-made  style,  appropriate  for  satin, 
messaline,  flannel,  cashmere  and  the  like  as  well  as 
for  wash  fabrics. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  27  inch 
material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents   to  the  office  of  this   paper. 
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such  materials  as  gingham,  calico,  percale  and 
chambray  will  give  good  results. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  6  yards  of  36  inch 
material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this   paper. 


LADIES'  FOUR  GORE  SKIRT. 

Tkis  model  may  have  the  high  normal  waistline. 
It  has  panel  front  and  back  and  circular  sides,  dart 
fitted  at  the  hips,  Velveteen,  tweed,  cheviot  or 
serge  will  be  suitable  materials. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  4  yards  of  36  inch 
material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


ON     THE     FARM     IN     MAY 


By  GRASMERE 


Flowers  ivere  blooming  in  British  Columbia  before  the  snoivbanks  had 
departed  from  Ontario.  Likewise,  grain  seeding  was  going  on  in  Alberta,  be- 
fore the  New  Brunswicker  began  to  dream  of  dry  fields.  To  draw  up  an  out- 
line of  farm  work  for  May,  that  will  be  applicable  to  all  Canada,  is  not  pos- 
sible. The  farmer  himself  must  be  guided  by  local  conditions.  The  hints  con- 
tained in  this  department  may  remind  one  of  something  that  will  be  useful. 
In  no  case  do  we  seek  to  dictate.    Helpfulness  is  our  sole  reason  for  existence. 


Start  a  Diary  on  your  farm  operations. 

Set  apart  a  room  in  your    house    for    the 
farm  office. 

Use  a  camera  to  compare  yearly  field  results 
and  growth  of  farm  stock. 

Study  the  breeding  of  the  sires  you  intend 
using. 

House  all  implements  as   soon  as  finished 
with. 

A  good  brood  sow  will  be  a  good  thing   to 
have  around  this  summer. 
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Keep  regular  hours  on  the  farm  and  give  the 
hired  men  some  leisure  time. 

Submit  your  building  plans  for  others'  opin- 
ions.   It  is  easier  to  change  before  you  build. 

Spray  the  fruit  trees  thoroughly.  It's  dollars 
or  worms. 

Don't  try  to  know  everything  or  control 
everybody.    Make  farm  life  pleasant  for  all. 

Get  soybeans  or  alfalfa  into  your  crop  rota- 
tion. 


ON  THE  FARM  IN  MAY. 
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Tile  Drains 

The  Ontario  Government  has  done  a 
good  work  in  extending  the  work  of  the 
Physics  department  at  Guelph  in  aiding 
farmers  in  getting  drainage  surveys.  What 
farmers  want  now  are  ditching  machines 
as  help  is  scarce.  Many  fields  are  paying 
for  the  new  drains  in  one  crop.  Study 
your  farm's  needs  in  drains  this  month. 
Be  prepared  for  floods  and  rains  by  hav- 
ing the  field  ditches  well  cleaned  out. 

Watch  the  Poultry 

Kerosene  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
on  the  poultry  roosts.  If  the  roost  is  re- 
movable as  it  should  be,  take  it  outdoors 
and  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  especially 
if  you  discover  hoards  of  tiny,  red  mites 
on  the  under  side  where  they  collect  dur- 
ing the  day,  crawling  up  on  the  fowls  at 
night. 

Colts,  Calves  and  Lambs 

The  colts  will  arrive  this  month  and 
next.  The  mares  should  be  on  pasture 
where  possible.  Work,  if  not  straining, 
will  do  them  more  good  than  idleness.  If 
no  grass,  use  molasses  meals  freely  with 
their  hay  and  oats.  Disinfect  the  box 
stalls  and  be  ready  for  any  possible  point 
disease. 

The  calves  should  be  put  out  to 
grass  as  soon  as  possible,  with  shelter  at 
night.  If  being  raised  on  skim  milk,  ac- 
custom them  to  linseed  meal  or  some  calf 
food.  Above  all,  keep  them  growing  and 
sleek.  If  for  vealing,  they  are  better  in 
the  stables. 

Many  lambs  will  go  to  the  butchers  this 
month.  Early  lambs  are  profitable. 
Where  not  to  be  disposed,  dip  them  early 
to  ensure  freedom  from  ticks.  Shear  the 
ewes  early  in  the  month,  and  dip  them. 
Pen  the  flock  at  night  in  some  movable 
paddock  that  can  be  kept  on  the  poor 
spots  of  the  field.  Clip  the  lambs'  tails  be- 
fore hot  weather.  Wethers  are  more  pro- 
fitable also  than  the  ram  lambs. 

Sow  White  Clover  for  Bees 

Many  a  spot  on  the  farm  would  grow 
white  clover  and  be  an  aid  to  pasture  at 
the  same  time  as  supplying  food  for  the 
bees.  Scatter  alsike  seed  around  the  or- 
chard and  yards.    Clovers  grow  easily  and 


might  just  as  well  occupy  the  soil  as  this- 
tles and  burdocks.  Clean  out  the  old 
hives  and  see  that  there  is  no  foul  brood. 
Send  for  the  special  bee  bulletins  to  the 
Colleges. 

The  Old  Meadows 

It  does  not  pay  to  neglect  the  old  mead- 
ows. Go  over  them  and  break  up  the 
manure  bunches,  take  off  the  stones,  and 
if  possible,  top  dress  with  three  tons  to  the 
acre  with  the  spreader.  There  are  few 
implements  that  pay  better  than  a  man- 
are  spreader.  Alfalfa  should  be  disked. 
Sow  some  plaster  after  it  gets  started  green. 

Sow  Salt  and  Plaster 

Farmers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  sow  more  salt,  lime  and  land  plaster. 
Salt  always  improves  most  soils  and  is  es- 
pecially good  for  turnips.  Plaster  on  the 
young  clover  will  work  wonderfully. 
Many  of  our  swamp  and  block  soils  are 
deficient  in  lime.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  no 
machines  for  sowing  fertilizers  in  this 
country  in  general  use. 

Fall  Wheat  and  Rye 

Many  farmers  find  that  it  pays  to  har- 
row the  fall  wheat  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
get  on  the  land.  Rolling  also  does  good 
in  many  cases.  The  harrowing  tends  to 
hold  the  moisture  and  start  growth  in 
weak  plants.  If  fertilizers  are  sown  it 
might  be  well  to  sow  nitrates  on  the  wheat 
any  time  this  month. 

Grain  Seeding 

Much  grain  will  be  sown  this  month 
owing  to  the  late  season.  The  careful 
farmer  has  everything  ready,  his  seed  re- 
cleaned  and  the  grass  seeds  on  hand.  Oats 
and  peas  can  be  sown  last.  Flax  will  do 
all  the  month.  For  flax  on  new  land  it  is 
well  to  get  a  good  top  seed  bed  first.  Do 
not  neglect  grass  seeds  even  if  dear. 

Prepare  for  Root  Crops     . 

Mangolds  should  be  put  in  just  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  prepared.  Get  a 
good  seed  bed,  and  roll  solid  where  land 
is  not  too  heavy.  Last  year  many  crops 
were  lost  owing  to  poor  seed.  It  might  be 
well  to  test  yours  beforehand  this  year. 

Plow  the  turnip  ground  this  month  if 
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oughly.    A  power  sprayer  will  pay  for  it- 
self on  most  farms. 

Beans  are  a  paying  crop.  Sow  them 
this  month.  The  white  field  bean  is  a 
good  one  in  Ontario. 

Corn  and  Pumpkins 

Great  quantities  of  corn  are  now  grown 
in  the  older  provinces  and  some  in  the 
prairie  provinces.  It  is  sown  by  drills 
generally  and  cultivated  with  corn  culti- 
vators and  scufflers.  Provident  farmers 
will  have  tested  every  ear  of  their  seed  be- 
fore this.  It  can  be  sown  after  the  middle 
of  the  month  generally.  As  to  variety,  it 
depends  upon  what  has  succeeded  well  in 
your  section  and  what  the  Experimental 
Union  says  about  it.  At  any  rate,  plant 
plenty — plan  for  a  dry  season.  Plant  flint 
corn  4  feet  apart  each  way  and  scuffle 
every  week  beginning  with  deep  cultiva- 
tion, gradually  getting  lighter  until  the 
middle  of  July.  Longfellow,  King  Phil- 
lip and  Compton's  early,  are  leaders. 
Pumpkins  make  good  feed  for  hogs  and 
cows  as  well  as  the  delicious  pies  that 
mother  makes.  Have  plenty  of  them, 
even  if  you  take  a  half  acre  separately 
from  the  corn  to  do  it. 


possible,  getting  the  manure  under.  This 
can  be  done  if  the  manure  has  been  haul- 
ed out  during  the  winter. 

Rape  for  sheep  pasture  later  on,  should 
be  sown  about  the  end  of  the  month.  Sow 
it  in  drills  and  cultivate. 

Potatoes  and  Beans 

This  past  season  has  been  a  hard  one 
for  potato  eaters.  Many  farmers  lost 
their  entire  crops  last  year  while  others 
made  well.  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
among  many,  that  the  most  of  us  plant 
too  early  for  our  main  crop.  It  would 
seem  the  better  .way  to  prepare  the  ground 
well  by  cultivation  and  plant  in  June.  The 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
sent  out  a  warning  note  as  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  disease  known  as  potato  canker. 
Farmers  cannot  be  too  careful  about  their 
seed.  As  for  varieties  consult  your  exper- 
iment station  and  neighbors  who  grow 
pure  varieties.      Prepare    to  spray    thor- 


In  the  Garden 

The  farm  garden  will  receive  much  at- 
tention this  month.  Already  the  lettuce, 
raddish  and  beets  have  been  put  in.  It  is 
well  to  keep  as  few  beds  as  possible  in  the 
garden  to  save  work.  The  growing  of  the 
farm  vegetables  in  with  the  field  hoe  crop 
is  becoming  more  favored  because  it  en- 
sures their  being  cared  for  with  less  trouble. 
A  small  garden,  though,  is  essential.  Grow 
flowers  in  it  as  well  as  edible  plants.  Plan 
so  you  can  scuffle  with  a  horse.  Early 
potatoes,  sweet  corn,  beans,  tomatoes, 
cauliflower,  parsnips,  carrots,  spinach 
should  go  in  this  month.  Plant  the  sweet 
corn  after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Water 
melons,  cucumbers,  citrons  and  muskmel- 
ons  can  be  put  out  in  the  open  safely  after 
the  24th  of  the  month.  For  sweet  corn 
there  is  not  much  finer  variety  than  Gold- 
en Bantam  for  the  older  provinces  and 
squaw  corn  for  the  West. 
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YOU  NEED  A 

.BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 


IF  YOU  wish  to  remain  on  the  farm  you 
need  a  thorough  training  in  Book- 
keeping, Rapid  Figuring,  Arithmetic, 
Writing,  Letter  Writing,  English  and  Banking.  NO  FARMER  CAN  BE 
REALLY  SUCCESSFUL  who  lacks  this  practical  commercial  training. 

Do  You  Want  to  Enter  the  Business  World? 

You  must  have  a  thorough  business  training.  We  offer  you,  right  AT 
YOUR  HOME,  A  MORE  COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  than  you 
would  get  at  any  business  college,  and  it  will  cost  you  about  one-third  as 
much.     Read  the  following  testimonial.     THIS  IS  PROOF: 

Qualified  for  a  Position. 

Parkdale,  Lun.  Co.,  N.S.,  July  4,  1907. 
Gentlemen : — It  is  with  pleasure  I  state  my  perfect  satisfaction  with  your  course  in 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  I  have  found  your  study  papers  amply  lucid,  without  sacri- 
ficing, in  the  least,  the  essential  quality  of  conciseness.  I  have  pursued  the  course  with 
increasing  interest  and  pleasure,  and  now  find  myself  qualified  for  a  position  in  an  office 
at   about   one-third   the   cost   of   a  residential   course. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  and  many  students,   I    am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

VERNON   B.    RHODENIZER. 
Placed   in   a   Position. 

Winnipeg,   Man.,   Oct.   12,   1907. 

Gentlemen : — I  beg  to  advise  you  my  address 
is  changed  from  Parkdale,  Lun.  Co.,  N.S.,  to 
the  above,   for  the  present. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  neglecting  to  in- 
form  you   of  my   successful   location    before. 

I  arrived  in  Winnipeg,  Saturday,  August 
24th,  started  work  Tuesday,  27th,  on  the 
strength  of  your  letter  of  recommendation 
alone,   not  even  having  to  show  my  diploma. 

Thanks  to  your  excellent  training,  I  am 
filling  a  position  in  C.P.R.  office  at  $55.00  per 
month,  even  though  they  use  the  Empire  Ma- 
chine,  while   I   learned   the  Underwood. 

I   can    take   my    notes   with   ease   and    shall 
always    be    grateful    for     your     very    efficient 
training.     With  best  wishes. 
Yours   respectfully, 

VERNON   B.    RHODENIZER. 
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Shaw  Correspondence  School 

—— ^— —  Toronto,  Canada 

Please  explain  (without  obligation  on  my  part;  bow  I  cap  successfully 
qualify  for  the  position  or  profession  underlined. 


What  we  have  done  for  MR.  RHODENIZER 
we  can  do  for  YOU. 

Underline  on  the  accompanying  coupon  the 
course  which  interests  you — fill  in  your  name 
and  address — cut  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to 
us   to-day   for  free   particulars. 

MARK    THE    COUPON. 


Chartered  Accountant 

Illustrator 

Auditor 

Designer 

Cost  Accountant 

Art  Specialist 

Modern  Banking 

Teacher  of  Art 

Bookkeeper 

Story  Writer 

Stenographer 

Journalist 

Penman 

Newspaper  Reporter 

Commercial  Specialist 

Photographer 

Ad-Writer 

Show-Card  Writer 

Name 
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$18.00 


a 


Thoroughness" 


is  the  key-note  in  the  manufacture  of  this  high- 
grade  watch.  Every  minute  part  is  carefully 
tested  and  thoroughly  adjusted  by  our  expert 
watchmakers    to    keep 


a 


Accurate  Railroad  Time" 


This  timepiece  is  the  new  thin  model — in  the 
finest  14k  gold  filled  case,  open  or  closed — with 
gold  trimmings  where  there  is  the  most  wear — 
screw  back  and  front — in  plain  or  engine-turned 
design — size  of  illustrations. 


It  carries  our  broadest  guarantee. 
The  same  watch  in  sterling  silver, 
closed   case,   $12.00;   open,  $10.00 


RYRIE   BROS.,   LIMITED 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
134-6-8    YONGE    STREET,    TORONTO    CANADA 


$15.00 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Money 

Healthy 

Chicks 

Increase  you* 
income  thisyear 

We  Guarantee 

paying  results  when  Pratts  Poultry  Regula- 
tor is  used.  Get  enough  to  last  two  or  three 
months  on  our  guarantee,  no  matter  whether 
you  have  ten  or  ten  thousand  hens. 

pratts, 

Poultry  Regulator 

is  a  guaranteed  egg  producer  which  prevents 
and  cures  disease  by  keeping  digestive  organs, 
bowels  and  blood  properly  regulated.  The 
fowls  get  full  benefit  from  every  ounce  of 
food  and  it  saves  expense  and  worry. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

Give  it  to  the  little  chicks  from  the  start  and  you 
wjll  have  healthy  fowls  that  will  mature  quickly, 
whether  they  are  raised  for  the  market  or  for  egg 
production.  Our  dealers  will  promptly  refund 
your  money  if  any  Pratt  Preparation  fails  to  show 
a  handsome  profit. 


Pratts  Gape  Remedy  and  Pratts  White  Diar- 
rhoea Remedy  are  absolatt  necessities  if  yoa  are 
raising  little  chicks.  Regular  size  box  50c.  Trial 
size  25c  Pratts  Lice  Killer  kills  all  lice,  25c. 
and  50c.  Send  for  a  copy  1911  edition  Poultry 
Book.    Mailed  free. 


25  lb.  pails  $2.50. 
Also  in  smaller  packages  and  100  lb.  bags. 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.,  Philadelpha,  Pa. 


Ask   about   Pratts   Animal     Regulator,     t 
stock  tonic. 


e     great 


CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT 


Pugsley,  Dingman  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  have 
issued  an  especially  attractive  Catalogue  of  Pre- 
miums which  are  given  for  Comfort  Soap  wrap- 
pers. Every  progressive  housewife  should  write  at 
once  uud  secure  a  copy.  It  will  mean  the  addition 
of  many  useful  articles  to  the  farm  home,  at  very 
low   cost. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  intend  taking  an  edu- 
qational  course  at  a  business  college,  either  in 
residence  or  through  correspondence,  would  do  well 
to  write  the  Kennedy  School,  570  Bloor  Street  west, 
Toronto,  for  particulars  as  to  subjects  covered, 
terms  of  tuition,  expense  of  board  and  lodging 
nearby,  etc.  It  is  wise  to  secure  full  information 
well  ahead  of  the  date  of  commencement.  Mr.  John 
Doherty,  the  Principal,  is  issuing  a  beautiful  pros- 
pectus containing  complete  information  along  prac- 
tical lines,  and  this  will  be  sent  to  all  those  who 
write  for  it. 

The  Merchants  Produce  Co.,  57  Front  Street  east, 
Toronto,  issue  a  weekly  market  letter,  showing  in 
black  and  white  the  high  prices  they  pay  for  farm 
produce.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  our  read- 
ers to  send  their  addresses  to  the  Merchants  Pro- 
duce Co.  at  once,  and  thereby  be  kept  in  touch 
with   the   highest   prevailing   prices. 

All  farmers  want  to  make  more  money  from  the 
different  branches  of  the  farm.  Hogs  are  good 
revenue  producers  when  they  are  properly  kept  and 
attended  to.  The  booklet  compiled  by  Harris  Abat- 
toir Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  contains  up-to-date 
information  regarding  pig  feed,  and  our  readers 
should  write  and  secure  the  expert  advice  which 
this   well-known   concern  is   prepared   to  give. 

J.  Fleury's  Sons,  of  Aurora,  Ontario,  manufacture 
an  excellent  line  of  grain  grinders  and  silage  cut- 
ters with  blowers,  as  well  as  plows,  etc.  Their 
catalogue  contains  many  excellent  illustrations,  and 
shows  conclusively  that  the  Fleury  Company  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  farmer.  Our  read- 
ers frequently  secure  helpful  information  by  writ- 
ing  to   a  concern   of   this   stamp. 

Our  readers  should  make  sure  of  getting  a  copy 
of  the  remarkable  book  on  construction  plans  for 
barns,  including  specifications  for  materials  and 
costs,  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Metal 
Shingle  and  Siding  Co.  To  obtain  them  cut  the 
coupon  found  on  page  155  of  this  magazine,  and 
send  without  delay.  Fortunately  this  valuable  in- 
formation can  in  this  way  be  obtained  free.  It  is 
advisable  to  make  sure  of  getting  a  copy  of  this 
book. 

There  are  many  times  when  the  farmer  will  find 
that  his  steps  can  be  shortened  by  the  use  of  a 
good  bicycle.  The  craze  for  these  as  a  means  of 
recreation  has  largely  passed,  and  the  wheel  has 
come  into  its  proper  place  as  a  labor-saving  device. 
The  price  has  also  come  within  the  reach  of 
everybody.  Hunt  up  the  advertisement  in  this  issue 
of  Hyslop  Bros.,  and  write  for  their  recent  cata- 
logue. 

A  special  kind  of  auto-buggy  is  manufactured  by 
C.  B.  Duryea.  They  have  issued  a  handsome  cata- 
logue, which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 
Every  farmer  will  find  most  useful  information  in  it. 

In  going  to  mill,  the  average  farmer  finds  that  his 
clothes  become  covered  with  dust  and  flour  so  that 
it  seems  very  little  use  to  him  to  fix  up,  as  his  wife 
would  say,  for  the  occasion.  The  use  of  an  extra 
heavy  water-proof  collar  has  enabled  the  farmer 
to  appear  more  respectable  when  he  goes  to  the 
mill.  Consult  the  advertisement  of  the  Challenge 
collars   in   this   issue. 

Nearly  every  farmer  loves  a  good  rifle.  The  re- 
putation of  the  Ross  rifle  at  the  Bisley  Meet  in 
England  is  already  well  known.  The  person  who 
is  requiring  a  new  rifle  will  find  the  inducements 
offered  by  this  firm  well  worth   their  consideration. 


Reading  advertisementsis  profitable  to  you. 
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Leading  artists  of  the  daycare  ready  to  tellfof  the?unlimited 
scope  and  artistic  qualities  of  the 

Heintzman  &  Co. 

Player-Piano 

Let  them  judge  your  choice.     They  know  as  none  others 
can;     This  is  the  instrument  anyone  can  play. 

— Beautifully  illustrated  booklet  free  if  you  mention 
Farmer's  Magazine. 


Piano  Salon:    193-195-197  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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Catalogue  Department — continued 


The  development  of  dairying  has  produced  a  cor- 
responding development  in  the'  appliances  that  are 
used  for  the  convenience  of  the  dairyman  and  the 
farmer.  W.  A.  Drummond  &  Co.,  of  Toronto,  have 
made  a  specialty  of  these  goods,  and  have  grown 
from  a  very  small  business  into  their  present  com- 
manding position  by  reason  of  the  quality  of  their 
goods  and  their  attention  to  the  business.  They 
make  a  special  feature  of  the  mail  order  business, 
and  any  farmer  requiring  any  dairy  utensils  would 
do  well  to  write  for  their  catalogue,  from  which 
he  can  order  his  supplies. 

Persons  wanting  a  new  cream  separator  for  the 
Spring  months  would  do  well  to  consult  the  adver- 
tisement appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  Empire 
Cream  Separating  Co.,  of  Toronto,  who  have  some- 
thing  good    to   offer. 

Dairymen  say  that  the  loss  occasioned  by  flies  irri- 
tating the  cows  in  summer  time  amounts  to  a  con- 
siderable sum  during  the  season.  A  large  part  of 
this  loss  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  non- 
injurious  sprays.  The  Sapho  Manufacturing  Co. 
issue  a  catalogue  on  the  subject,  which  may  be 
had    upon    request. 

Gardeners  and  farmers  wishing  to  learn  more  of 
the  technical  work  of  their  business  can  do  so 
through  the  home  correspondence  school.  This 
work  is  done  entirely  by  mail,  and  the  teaching  is 
first-class  by  experts.  Hunt  up  their  ad.  in  this 
issue. 

Poultrymen  will  find  much  information  in  the 
catalogues  issued  by  the  Lee  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Pembroke.  They  have  a  class  of  goods  whereby 
the  ordinary  farmer  can  make  a  profit  out  of  poul- 
try. A  little  care  and  a  little  extra  attention  to  this 
part  of  the  farm  business  produces  an  income  that 
is  not  to  be  despised.  To  aid  purchasers  of  "Peer- 
less" Incubators  in  obtaining  the  best  possible  re- 
sults from  the  very  start,  a  staff  of  poultry  experts 
is  maintained  by  the  Lee  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lim- 
ited. These  experts  will  advise,  suggest  and  instruct 
those  in  doubt  on  any  question  regarding  the  suc- 
cessful raising  of  poultry.  Write  the  firm,  mention- 
ing  Farmer's   Magazine. 

Sometimes  the  farmer  wishes  to  rise  early  in  the 
morning  to  make  a  distant  trip  or  attend  to  some 
part  of  his  work,  and  is  indignant  to  find  that  he 
has  overslept.  There  is  an  alarm  clock  that  never 
quits  till  it  gets  you  out  of  bed.  The  Western 
Clock  Co.  will  tell  you  all  about  it  in  their  recent 
catalogue.  The  alarm  clock  of  to-day  is  about  35 
years  old.  Big  Ben  is  mounted  in  a  mass  of  dust- 
proof,  triple-plated  case.  It  is  sold  anywhere  in 
Canada   at  $3.00. 

Several  inquiries  are  coming  in  regarding  the 
strength  and  durability  of  cement  drain  tile. 
Farmer's  Magazine  has  secured  the  opinion  of  an 
authority  on  the  subject  in  answer  to  one  of  these 
inquiries.  This  answer  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  agricultural  queries.  Note  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  London  Concrete  Machinery  Co.  in  this 
issue. 

The  Metal,  Shingle  and  Siding  Co.,  at  Preston, 
have  issued  an  attractive  book  on  barn  plans.  This 
gives  a  great  many  hints  to  those  who  purpose 
building,  and  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the  firm 
whose  advertisement  appears  in  this  issue. 

— Moisture  conservation  is  in  the  air.  The 
farmer  who  will  insure  his  own  success  must  study 
this  question.  The  man  who  plans  for  a  famine 
rarely  loses  a  crop.  In  some  soils  it  is  necessary 
to  do  some  deep  tilling  while  in  others  there  are 
rotations  that  need  the  deep  tillage  once  in  every 
few  years.  Farmers  will  find  the  catalogue  of  the 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling  Machine  one  of  the  finest 
things  of  its  kind  yet  issued.  Note  their  ad.  in 
this  issue  and  write  them  for  a  copy.  This  ma- 
chine is  a  good  mixer — and  the  success  of  the  farm 
lies  in  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  Mention 
Farmer's    Magazine    when    writing. 


Putting  through  the 
Deal 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  Ontario  farmer  who 
attained  success  only  after  he  was  fifty  years 
of  age,  that  he  can  date  his  rise  definitely  to 
the  day  when  a  sudden  opportunity  for  a 
smart  stroke  of  business  offered  itself,  and 
he  was  clear-headed  enough  to  seize  it  im- 
mediately and  put  it  through.  It  is  the  clear 
head  that  takes  a  man  along — the  clear  head 
and  good  stomach  far  more  than  "luck."  The 
best  luck  anyone  ever  had  was  to  possess 
good  health,  for  it  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  success  is  built.  Keeping  the  diges- 
tive tract  clear,  the  liver  active,  the  stomach 
normal,  means  keeping  the  brain  in  condition 
for  recognizing  and  seizing  opportunity,  and 
for  this  purpose  there  is  no  better  aid  to 
nature  than  PAKMELEE'S  VEGETABLE 
PILLS,  composed  of  dandelion,  mandrake  and 
other  recognized  remedies  from  Nature  ;s 
laboratory.      They    are    effective    but    gentle. 

Sold  everywhere  in  25  cent  boxes.  Prepared 
only  by  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto. 


$300.00 


in  Two  Months 

'""pHIS  is  what  one  of  the 
circulation  representatives 
of  MacLean's  Magazine  earned 
in  commissions  during"  the 
months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber this  year. 

You  can  secure  a  position 
in  your  town  similar  to  the  one 
which  enabled  this  man  to  earn 
the  $300  by  writing  to 

The    MacLean    Publishing    Company 

1 43  - 1 49  University  Ave.  :  Toronto,  Canada 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazim 
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On  every  outing: 


KODAK 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 


Catalogue  free  at  the 
dealers  or  by  mail 


.TORONTO,  CAN. 


It  will   pay  you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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No  Gas 
No  Dust 

'Supplies  home  with 
pure  warm  air. 

Fused  joints  cannot 
leak. 


Heating  a  home  properly  is  something  more  than 
raising  the  temperature.  The  air  must  be  pure  as  well  as  warm. 
The  health  of  your  family  demands  it.  An  odor  of  gas  is  not  only 
unpleasant  but  is  a  menace  to  the  health.  Fine  coal  dust  floating 
in  the  air  is  just  as  bad. 

*J  The  HECLA  Furnace  is  absolutely  gas  and  dust  proof.  The 
Joints,  which  in  other  Furnaces  are  made  with  bolts  and  cement, 
are  fused  in  [thel  HECLA.  This  process  welds  the  cast-iron  and 
steel  into  a  solid  one-piece  construction. 

^  Expansion  and  contraction  cannot  spread  the  fused  joint.  Even 
after  20  years  of  service,  the  joints  in  the  Hecla  will  [be  found  per- 
fectly tight.  The  fumes*  from  the  fire  cannot  find  an  opening.  The 
air  in  the  living  rooms  is  always  pure  and  healthful. 

HECLA   FURNACE 


173M 


For  Coal  and  Wood 


This  healthful  heating  costs  less  than  ordinary  warm  air  heating. 
The  fire-pot  of  the  HECLA  is  steel  ribbed 

Ribbed  Fire-Pot  to  radiate  the  heat  rapidly.    This, 

by  actual  test,  makes  a  saving  of 
13%,  or  one  ton  of  coal  in  seven. 


Do 


you  want  to  give 
more  thought  to  the 
heating  of   your   home? 

"Comfort  &  Health" 
will  interest  you.  It  is 
a  book  on  sane  heating. 
Your  address  on  a  post 
card  will  bring  it.  Write 
Dept.  F. 


CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  Ont. 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly    mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Hyslop  Bicycles,  $25 


$50  Value  for  $25 

Reliable  in  quality,  moderate  in  price,  and  up-to-date  in  every  par- 
ticular. Hyslop  Wheels  are  known  all  over  Canada,  with  thousands 
in  daily  use.  For  22  years  we  have  been  identified  with  the  best 
to  be  had  in  bicycles,  and  the  machines  we're  selling  this  season 
at  $25  have  never  been  equalled  in  our  experience. 
All  sizes  for  men,  women  and  children.     Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 

Hyslop  Brothers,  Limited 


Shuter  and  Victoria  Sts. 


Toronto 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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For  Advertising  Men  Only! 

Will  You  be  the  Guest  of  Texas? 


In  Dallas,  May  19  to  27,  there  will  meet 
the  strongest  assemblage  of  advertising  men 
ever  brought  together.  The  eighth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  A.  will  be  attended 
by  men  from  every  corner  of  the  continent. 
The  progress  of  the  year  and  the  problems  of 
the  day  are  to  be  made  known  by  those  whose 
names  stand  for  leadership  in  advertising 
efficiency. 

There  is  serious  work  to  be  done.  Grave 
questions  of  policy  are  to  be  discussed.  The 
advertising  man  who  cannot  be  present  will 
do  well  to  charge  some  good  friend  to  watch 
events  closely;  there'll  be  much  of  value  that 
the  printed  reports  will  never  get.  The  man 
who  comes  will  have  an  opportunity  to  "  sense  " 
conditions  and  futures  that  will  pay  him  twice 
over  for  the  time  and  money  represented. 
Many  of  the  great  national  advertisers  will 
have  their  captains  at  Dallas  just  to  get  that 
"  sense  " — to  listen  for  the  significant  overtones 
in  the  roar  of  debate,  possibly  even  more  than 
to  the  debate  itself. 

Texas  hospitality  is  to  other  hospitality  as 
the  big  commonwealth  itself  is,  in  size,  to 
lesser  members  of  the  Union.  The  native  son 
of  the  Lone  Star  State  rises  to  the  occasion 
when  strangers  are  within  his  gates.  To  say 
that  he  " entertains"  them  is  hardly  to  do 
justice  to  the  multitudinous  dinners,  smokers, 
auto  rides,  boat  trips  and  singfests  of  every 
sort  that  are  showered  upon  the  happy  guest. 
But  the  spirit  of  welcome  running  through 
all  the  fun  is  the  best  entertainment  and  the 
thing  that  sticks  longest  in  memory.    One  is 


made  to  feel  that  "  Glad  to  see  you,"  in  Texas, 
is  no  empty  formula. 

A  New  Idea 

It  is  a  common  experience  of  men  attending 
conventions  to  derive  more  benefit  from  a  single 
chance  conversation  than  from  the  whole 
round  of  set  discourses.  The  talk  one  picks 
up  by  the  way  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  real 
value  of  these  gatherings.  Conventions,  like 
the  "lunch  conferences "  which  Carnegie  intro- 
duced in  the  steel  business,  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  busy  men  to  meet  and  clean  up  a 
lot  of  ideas  of  the  discussive  kind  that  have 
accumulated  in  their  minds.  Again,  the  occa- 
sion is  handy  for  long-postponed  business 
interviews  between  men  from  different  cities. 

In  order  to  systematize  the  coming  together 
of  men  who  want  to  meet,  or  could  profitably 
meet,  it  is  requested  that  those  interested  in 
special  subjects,  or  anxious  to  see  any  one 
person  in  particular,  send  their  names  to 
"Texas  Secretary,  Room  1020, 381  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City."  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  get  them  in  touch  with  the  indi- 
viduals they  name  or  with  delegates  known 
to  be  well  informed  on  given  topics. 

As  to  Arrangements 

The  four  days  "swing  around  the  circle" 
to  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Waco,  and  San 
Antonio  will  be  without  expense  to  delegates, 
as  they  will  be  during  that  period  the  guests 
of  the  Texas  Advertising  Clubs.  Full  details 
regarding  transportation,  hotels,  and  the  like 
may  be  had  by  addressing  Secretary, 


Dallas  Advertising  League 

Dallas  Texas 

Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Any  little  girl  can  do  the 
churning  with 


1 


MAXWELL'S 

Favorite  Churn. 

It  makes  the  smoothest,  richest,  most 
delicious  butter  you  ever  tasted. 

Th«  roller  bearings  — and  hand  and 
foot  levers -make  churning  an  easy  task. 
even  for  a  child. 

All  sizes  from  %  to  30  gallons. 

Write  for  catalogue  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  this  churn  and 
Maxwell's   "Champion" 
Washer. 

David  Maxwell  &  Sana, 
SL  Mary's.  ObL 


Dr.  Esenwein 


Short -Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture, ana  wr  ting  of  the  Short  -  Stor v.  taught  by 
3.  Ber»  Esenwein.  Editor  Lipphicntt's  Magazine. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Brown ,  ( 'ornell,  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  2o0-page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
JDept.  353,  Springfield,  M :»«. 


WIRE  FENCING 

Be  sure  you  get  a  durable,  wear- 
able fence  !  If  you  haven't  ye* 
done   so,  send    for  Catalog  of  the 

SAFE-LOCK 

OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE 

CO.  LTD. 
Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


A  REVELATION— "Your  courses 
in  Latin  and  French  are  a  reve- 
lation to  the  sceptical.  I  used 
Dotfi  Methods  in  my  final  year  of  Queen's  Univ.,  my 
nowledge  of  French  being  entirely  derived  from 
jour  correspondence  course.  Both  courses  are  easy 
to  follow  and  save  much  time  and  labor.  For  ex- 
aminations the  De  Brisay  Method  has  no  equal."— 
A-  D.  Colquhoun,  B.A.,  Ottawa. 

Latin,   French,  German,   Spanish  by  mail. 
L  ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY.,  416  BANK  St.,  QTTAAVA 


What  the  Critics  aay  of  MacLean's    Magazine 

"The  one  magazine  which  maintains  its  popularity  by 
ffiving  cl*ver  fiction  and  up-to-date  readable  articles  " 
No  superior  in  point  of  literary  merit  and  in  judicious 
editing.  Emphatically  the  magazine  for  the  thinker 
and  the  worker. 

Send  in  your  order  now.     $2.00  per  year 
Ui  i„o  „   •     MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 
H3-14B  University  Ave.  Toronto 


DO  YOU   WASH? 


The  Thermo  Washer"  is  the  greatest  assistant 
in  washing.  By  its  use  you  can  do  a  great  deal 
more  washing  with  more  ease  than  you  do 
now,  and  so  leave  more  of  your  time  for  other 
things.  The  "ThermoWasher"  can  be  used  with 
either  the  backward  and  forward  motion  or  the 
up  and  down  motion  by  a  simple  change  of 
lever.     It  is  the  easiest  running  of  all  washers. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  which  will  show  you 
the  details  of  the  Thermo  Washer,  and  explain 
how  it  is  superior  to  other  makes. 

THE  LONDON  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Ltd. 
LONDON,       ONTARIO 


Well,  Well! 


THIS  is  a  HOME  DYE 

*ha+  anyone 


can  use 


ft  Idyed  ALL  these 

\  DIFFERENT  KINDS 
of  Goods 
-  with  the  SAME  Dye. 

I  used 


DYOLA 


[0NEDYE^ALLK1NDS°^oods| 

CLEAN  and  SIMPLE  to  Use. 

NO  chance  of  using  the  WRONG  Dye  for  the  Goods 

one  has  to  color.    All  colors  from  vour  Drugcriot  or 

Dealer.     FREE  Color  Card  and  STORY  Booklet  10, 

Johnson-Richardson   Co.,  Limited,  Montreal, 
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NOTHING    in     cheese 
making  is  more  impor- 
tant than  salting  the  curd. 

The  flavor— even  color— 
smoothness-keeping  quality 
and  market  price  —  all 
depend  on  the  way  the  curd 
is  salted,  and  on  the  salt 
used. 


Makes  Prize  Cheese 

It  gives  a  smooth,  rich 
flavor  to  the  cheese — dis- 
solves slowly— stays  in  the 
curd— and  makes  the  cheese 
keep  as  good  cheese  should. 

Windsor  Cheese  Salt  is 
cheapest  in  the  end  because 
it  goes  further.  73c 


THE  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS| 

Is  at  the  best  a  long,  rough    process,    but 
the  exceptional  assistance  of  a  good  business 
education  has  lightened  the  tasn  and  cleared  1 
away  the  obstacles.  5 

We  educate  young  men  and  women  for  bus-  ^ 
iness  positions  and  assist  them  to  find  situ-  {, 
ations  when  qualified.  The  best  r.commenda-  | 
tion  of  the  thoroughness  of  our  institution  is  -. 
the  unvarying  success  of  our  graduates.  Here  is 
your  opportunity— grasp  it. 

Catalogued'  will  be  sent  you  on  request 
BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Y.M.O.A.  Bldg.,  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 

RENFREW,  ONT. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Cream  Separators 

The   Separator  that  pays  maximum  profits 
and  requires  minimum  attention. 


HOW 
TO 


GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  COAL  OIL  (Kerosene) 

Recent  test  by  Prof.  McKergow.  McGill  University.  Mon- 
treal, on  leading  oil-burning  lamps  shows ^  the  Aladdin 
Mantle  Lamp  gives  over  twice  as  much  light  as  the _  Rayo 
and  other  lamps  tested,  and  burns  less  than  one-ha  as 
much  oil.  It  is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  Better  light 
"an  gas  or  electric.  Every  Aladdin  Lamp  fully  luaranteed 
and  protected  by  patents  in  nearly  every  country  on  earth. 
Our  burners  fit  your  old  lamps. 
To    introduce    the    Aladdin     we   will    give     .■>■■ 

ONE  LAMP  or  BURNER  FREE 

in  each  neighborhood.  Send  postal  with  name  and  address. 
aak  fOT  cat-  AfiCIITS  Ball  sold  over  1000  on  money  back 
aloa-ue  M  AUtN  I  O  guarantee  ;  not  one  returned. 
Bruner  sold  $800  in  15  days  Ask  for  liberal  agency  pro- 
position. Sample  lamp  furnished. 
MANTLE  LAMP  GO.,  of  Americs,  Inc.,  141  Aladdin  Bldi..  Montreal.  Que. 


MEND    YOUR    LEAKS    WITH 

"VOL-PEEK" 

Requires  no  tools,  no  tinsmith. 

Money   and  time  saved. 
Ask    your    dealer   or   write   to 
Dept.     M.,     sending     25c     for 
enough   to    mend   50   holes. 

H.  NAGLE  &  CO.,  MONTREAL,  Que. 


For  Sale 


1  int.  Harvester,  20  H.P.,  C  Type,  Gasoline 
Traction  Engine. 

1  5  Butlam  Cockshntt  Engine  Plow  with 
breaking  and  stubble  mouldboards,  also  Fin 
and   Rolling   Coulters. 

2  Disks,  1  Parker,  1  Suder,  1  Lever  Drag 
Harrow,   1  Wagon,   complete. 

1  Blacksmith  Outfit,  Tools,  etc.  All  new  last 
year,  and  used  only  to  break  and  work  up 
250  acres  of  land.  All  Int.  Harvester  Co.  s 
best  goods.  At  present  near  Coronation, 
Alta.  Will  sell  for  $1,000  less  than  they  cost, 
and  allow  any  Int.  H.  Co.  expert  to  look 
over  engine  and  replace  anything  not  satis- 
factory. 

TERMS:  Half  cash,  balance  on  secured  notes. 

Apply 

T.    E.   VANSTONE, 

336  Clendennan  Ave., 

Toronto,  Ont. 
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If    You    Only    Knew 

how  easy  it  is  to  get 
splendid  results  from 
home  dyeing  with 

Maypole 
Soap 

The  Quick,  Clean  Home  Dye 

you  would  certainly  use  it 
and  save  yourself  a  lot  of 
needless  expense.  For  with  Maypole  Soap  you 
can  dye  dresses,  ribbons,  curtains, table-covers, 
cushion-tops,  feathers,  parasols,  bathing  suits, 
children's  clothes — in  fact,  scores  of  things  that 
have  lost  their  beauty — and  make  them  fresh 
and  pretty  as  new.  24  brilliant,  fadeless  colors, 
from  which  you  can  make  any  shade.  Colors 
10c.  a  cake — Black  15c. — at  your  dealer's  or  post- 
paid with  Booklet  "How  to  Dye"  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


FOOD    VALUE 

OF    YOUR    BREAD 

IF  you  make  bread  you  surely  want 
to    get   the    best   possible  out   of 
whatever    flour     you    use.       Get 
Reindeer    Flour    and    you    may    be 
sure  that  your  bread  will  be  sweet, 
wholesome  and  satisfying. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Keindeer  Flour 
next  time  you  order.  He  will  tell 
you  that  you  could  not  order  better 
and  it  costs  no  more  than  the  or- 
dinary kind. 

The  Peterborough  Cereal  Co. 

Peterborough  Limited  Ontario 


"Velox" 


Motor  Washer 


IF  you  have  running  water  in   your   house,   why    make 
a  drudge  of  yourself  52  wash  days  every  year,   when 
a  VELOX  Water  Motor  Washing  Machine  will  wash 
your  clothes  as   fast    as    two    women    can   do    the    other 
necessary    operations,    such    as    blueing,    rinsing, 
hanging  out,  etc.,  AND  DO  IT  WELL. 
SH&.The  "VELOX"  runs  itself,  needs  no  attention, 
goes  right  after  the  dirt  and  soiled  spots  and    re- 
moves^every  trace  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
the  finest  fabric.     The  Tub  has  the  Cumner-Dows- 
well    "Anti  Warp"   ring  inside  ;  this  means 
tight  tubs.     No  other  make  has  this  feature. 
Ask  your    dealer 
to   demonstrate    it. 
The    Motor   has 
single,  direct  acting 
shaft,    no    cogs    or 
gears    and    is     self 
contained. 


Write  for  "Aunt  Salina's  Wash  Day  Philoso- 
phy." We  send  it  free  and  it  will  help  you  on 
n^xt  wash  day.  B-l-12 


GUMMER-DOWSWELL, 

HAMILTqjCCANADA .  LIMITED 


LlVEvSTOCKDlBECTOIOr1 


In   this   department   appear   the    advertisements    of   reliable   stockj  farms. 

Any  information  about  stocMwill  be?gladly  sent  our  readers. 

Address  Live  Stock  Department 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  -  -  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,   TORONTO 


DO    YOUR    SWINE    PAY    YOU? 

There  is'money  in  swine  if  you  have  the  right  kind.     Our  Hampshires 

are  of  the  best  blood  strains  and  an  excellent  investment.     It 

will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  lot  us  tell  you  about  them. 

J. H  RUTHERFORD  -  CALEDON  EAST,  ONTARIO 


PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

To  make  a  succest  of  poultry  raising,  you  should  have  pure-bred 
stock,  then  poultry  raising  would  be  profitable- 

We  can  supply  you  with  hatching  eggs  from  the  very  best  breeds 
and  the  best  results  can  be  depended  on-  Sena1  Jor  our  catalogue 
containing  prices. 


J.  H.  Rutherford, 


Caledon  East.  Ontario 


THE  FROST  &  WOOD  CO.,  Limited 

SMITH'S  FALLS,  CANADA. 
Manufacturers  of 

Agricultural  Machinery  of  every 
description. 


LAING'S 


Poultry 
Food 


BONE  AND  MEAT  MEAL 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and 
free  sample.    Large  returns  assured. 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL 


Su^ar 


has  been  the  standard  of 
quality  for  years.  It  is 
known  as  "  Montreal 
Granulated"  —  the  best 
granulated  sugar  on  the 
continent,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

In  barrels — In  convenient  20 
pound  bags — and  also  by  the 
pound.  Insist  on  having 
St.  Lawrence  Sugar  whenever 
and  wherever  you  buy. 


Wfer, 
■©■I 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

Limited. 

MONTREAL.    42 


■©■' 


PRODUCE    CO. 


Butter    Eggs    Poultry    Honey 
Beans   Apples   Potatoes,  etc. 


\Our   constantly    growing    trade    demands/ 

large   supplies   of  choice  farm   produce. 

We   need   yours.     Write   for   weekly 

market  letter. 

57  Front  St.  E..  Toronto 

E.labli.hed   1899 


HJJf^ 


Safe   Investments 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada  is  the  recog- 
nized  authority    on    Canadian   investments. 

Each  week  it  gives  much  exclusive  informa- 
tion respecting  Canadian  companies :  also  re- 
liable news  on  bond  and  stock  issues,  min- 
ing  stocks  and   real   estate  conditions 

The  INVESTORS'  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
is  free  to  subscribers  and  answers  by  letter 
all  inquiries  about  investments.  Write  for 
sample   copy  and    special   subscription   offer. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 

TORONTO 
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Write  NOW  for  Your  Copy  of 

DRUMMOND'S  New  Catalog 


52    pages    full    of    pictures 
particulars    and    prices    of 

everything    for    the  dairy — in- 
cluding Aerators  and  Coolers, 
Sterillac  Sanitary  Pails,   Cow 
Testing      Apparatus,     Milk 
Scales,    Babcock   Testers, 
Surgical    Instruments 
Sanitary  Milking  Stools, 
Hand    Separators, 
Farm  Creamery  Out 
fits,  Churns,  Butter 
Workers,    etc. 
Feed  and  Litter 
Carriers. 


With  this    catalog  to    guide    you, 
you     can     buy     wisely   and 
well — and    always  be  sure 
of    perfect    satisfac- 
tion.    Write  for  a 
copy   at    once, 
and 


Learn 
How 
to  Save 
Time  and 
Money  Buy- 
ing Your 
Dairy  Supplies 

You    will    surely    find 
many    suggestions     for 
making  your  work  easier 
asking  for  it  and  results  better. 

W.  A.  DRUMMOND  &  CO.  219&7Sl  Toronto 


KILL  GARDEN  WEEDS  YOUNG 

r;,T  By  stirring  the  soil  iclose  around  your  plants 
before  the  weeds  show,  you  have  the  least  work 
and  the  best  garden  yield — because  the  young 
weeds  are  easily  killed  and  soil  moisture  is  not 
stolen  by  growing  weeds  or  by  evaporation.  Stir- 
ring the  soil  breaks  the  capillary  rise  of  the 
precious  soil  water. 

This  means  bigger  crops  with  less  labor — but 
you  must  use  a  tool  which  will  stir  the  soil  gently 
and  not  too  deeply,  and  one  that  will  work  right 
up  around  the  plant  without  injuring  it.  The  only 
tool  that  will  do  it  is  the  NORCROSS  WEEDING 
TOOL.  It  is  just  like  a  hand.  See  the  illustration. 
Then  see  the  tool  itself  at  your  dealers  or  write  to 

C.  S.  NORCROSS  &  SONS 

BUSHNELL,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 


THIS  JOB  PAYS 

$25-$50   WEEKLY 


You, Can  Be  An  Auto  Expert 

We  'teachjfyou'the  entire  subject  by  mail  in  5  weeks' 
spare  time,  and  assist  you  to  secure  good  position.  De- 
mand for  trained  men  exceeds  supply.  Simple  practical 
and  personal  instruction.  Free  Auto  model  to  each 
student.     Send  for  free  booklet. 

Owners — We  supply  competent  men. 

TORONTO  AUTOMOBILE  INSTITUTE 

189  Church  St.  Toronto 
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The  Boulder  Before  the  Blast 

REMOVE  THE   ROCKS   AND 

STUMPS 

Are'there  stumps  or  boulders  on  your  farm  ?     How  will  you  get  rid 
of  them  ?     Will  you  do  it  in  the  antiquated  method  of  burning,  chop- 
ping, digging  or  pulling,   or  will  you  take  the  quicker,  simpler  and 
cheaper  method  as  used  by  the  most  scientific  farmer  and  explode 
them? 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  results  of  blasting  with  C.X.L.  powder  you 
cannot    imagine   the  tremendous  advantages  of  this  method.     One 
man  removed  eleven  stumps  in  less  than  an  hour  and  all  who  have 
used  it  would  not  for  anything  go  back  to  the  old  methods. 
By  a  similar  system  of  blasting  you   can   get  equally  satisfactory 
results  in  blasting  of  subsoil,  which  will  increase  the  yield  of  your 
crops  100  per  cent,  and  more. 

Send  for  our  interesting,  illustrated  booklet  on  the  use  of  explosives  for  farmers. 
Every  farmer  should  have  one  of  these  books.     Write  to-day. 

CANADIAN    EXPLOSIVES    LIMITED 

MONTREAL                                                                                       P.Q. 

IKK     jftj**^           jSb  ■ 

lajf-/-                                                 •- 

The  BoulderjAfter'the^Blast 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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COMFORT  SOAP 

Much    talk    is    made    in    these    days    about    the    quality    of 
Laundry    Soap.  ¥^W**0 

the  people  who  use  Soap  who  are  the  supreme  judges  of  which 
Soap  is  best.     The  fact  that  there  is  more  u Comfort"  sold  in 

ALL 

Canada  than  any  other   Soap   shows  their   preference.     The 
people  are  HT 

They  have  rendered  their  verdict — 

-COMFORT    SOAP— ITS    ALL    RIGHT " 

Write  to-day  for  Premium  Catalogue 

PUGSLEY,  DINGMAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED       -       TORONTO 


INVENTIONS 

Blackmore,  Cote  &  Co. 

Registered  Attorneys 
Lumsden  Bldg.,  Toronto 

Rnsilr  °f  Complete  Information  EVan 

DUtm         on  Patents  Mailed  *  *  cc 

Offices:  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Washington 


Prof.  Brooks 


AGRICULTURE 


A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
^*"  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting,  etc.,  under  able  professors 
in  leading  colleges. 

250  Page  Catalogue  Free.      Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

n.pt.480       Springfield,  Mass. 


Prtnre  (jfcarg? 

==  %tAd  WE= 

TORONTO 

In  Centre  of  Shopping 

and  Business  District. 

260  R00M8— 100  with  Private  Baths 

European  and  American  Plan 

A  la  Carte  Restaurant 

SAM.  H.  THOMPSON,  PROP. 


Cr 
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Kellogg  Farm  Telephones  Best  By  Test 


-.  / 


,/ 


/ 


Our  Canadian  Representatives : 

Stanely   Duvall,  Canadian   Sales   Engineer,  and   R.   S.    Deering, 

Retina,  Sask 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.,  Chicago 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Make  Your  Own  Tile 


Cost  $4  00  to  $6.00 
per  1,000,  Hand  or 
Power  Machines, 

Write  for 

Catalog  "F" 

which  explains 

operation,  etc. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkervilie,  Ont. 


CLOSEST  PRICES  ON  THE 


BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

are  the   feature    of    our  terms   to  our  customers.     You 
want  the  best — but  you  want  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Jl  few  districts  without  local  agents.      Write  us. 
SELKIRK  FENCE  CO..  Limited.       HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


DONT 

BREAK 

GLOBES 

by  using: 
inferior  Lanterns. 

Your 

lantern    globe   bills 

will  be  materially 

reduced  by  using 

Banner  Z  Lanterns 

Correctly  Built— Stormproof. 

Cost  No  More  Than  Inferior  Lanterns. 

Ontario  Lantern  &  Lamp  Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

All  First-Class  Dealers 


"It   is  impossible  to   feed   hogs  profitably 
with  grain  or  corn  alone  as  these  feeding 

stuffs   do  not   contain   sufficient  protein  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  up  the  proper  feeding  rations." 

The  above  is  an   extract    from  a   letter  received    recently  from    one  of   the 
largest  hog  raising  concerns  in  the  country;     They  state  further: 

"We  estimate  that  every  100  lbs.  of  Harab  Digestive  Tankage  causes  an  extra  increase  of 
75  lbs.  of  Pork  which  would  not  be  obtained  when  using  the  other  feeding  stuffs  alone". 
"We  are  in  every  way  satisfied  with  the  Digestive  Tankage  and  we  highly  recommend  every 
farmer  raising  hogs  to  give  this  first  class  food  a  trial  and  undoubtedly  he  will  acknowledge  its 
advantage."  Yours  very  truly, 

Bow  Park  Farm, 
(Signed)     OTTO  HEROLD,  Manager. 

If  these  people  cannot  feed  hogs  to  best  advantage  without  this  food  neither 
can  you,  nor  can  you  afford  to  be  without  it. 

HARAB    DIGESTIVE    TANKAGE 

THE  PROTEIN  IN  HOG  FOOD 

Guaranteed  Analysis ;  Protein,  60%  ;  Fat,  8%  ;  Fibre  6%. 
Write  us  for  prices  and  particulars  of  this  new  hog  food . 

MADE  IN  CANADA  BY 

The  Harris  Abattoir  Co.9  Ltd.,  Toronto 


It  will   pay   you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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PURITAN 

ECLIPSE                     SHAMROCK                    VIGILANT                       AMERICA 

ATALANTA 

|             AURORA 

COLUMBIA 

■  f^    .        il 
PILGRIM 

MAYFLOWER 

Challenge  Collars 

(WATER-PROOF) 

Look  like  linen,  fit  like  linen,  wear  as 
long,  and  are  more  economical.      All 
styles. 

Just  the  collar  for  wearing  to  mar- 
ket,  or  whenever  you  have  work    to 
do  that  may  soil  your  collars  or  cuffs. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us. 

Arlington  Collar  Co.,   Toronto,   Ont. 

GALATEA 

WINSOME 
ROMAN 
SAPPHO 

m 

1 

1 

m 

US 

[•'•■--  MfcRIT 

m^^^*mfmmjh>*,wm 

■■Mil  II""  WM 

HOTEL   PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank   S.   Murphy,   M^r.—  Clerk  and  Madison   Sts. 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.    Rates  reasonable. 

One  of  t  licago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  Drices. 

In    the   Heart   of    the   City's   Activities. 


RATES 


Rooms,  one    person 

bath    detached 

$1.50  to  $2.00 


Rooms,  oae    person 

with  private  bath 

$2.00  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 

bath  detached 

$2.50to$3.50 

Rooms,  two  persons 

with  private  batb 

$3.00  to  $4.50 


SAFE  AND  CHEAP  LIGHT 

Made  in  a  Concrete  Pit  out  in  the  yard  like  a  cistern. 
Costs  less  than  half  as  much,  and  lasts  many  times  as 
long  as  sheet  metal  cellar  machines. 

Only  $12.00  a  year  to  light  a  large  house  with  Car- 
bide, giving  the  brightest  and  purest  light  known.  Write 
for  full  information  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

C.  R.  JENNE,  10  Alice  St.,  -  TORONTO 


^•"^Spm 


RU-BER-Ofl) 

^    ^       TRADE    MARK     REGISTERED.  ^^W 

ROOFING 

is  made  in  soft,  handsome 
shades  of  Red,  Brown  and 
G  een,  as  well  as  natural  slate 
color.  These  colors  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  exposed  sur- 
face, not  painted  on.  Cannot 
fade    out  or   wash  off.     Let  us 

show  you  samples. 

77 

Sole  Canadisn  Mfrs. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 
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Hupmobile   IiOng-Stroke  "32"   Touring   Car,   $1,000. 
F.  O.  B.  Windsor,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps, 
tools  and  horn.     Three  speeds  forward  and   reverse,   sliding  gears.     Four   cylinder   motor, 
3%-iuch  bore  and  5y2-inch  stroke,  Bosch  magneto;  106-inch  wheel  base:  32  x  3^-inch  tire*. 

Color,  Standard  Blue. 

Not    the    Price;    Not    the    Specifications;    But — 

the  Name  added  to  both 

You  would  do  this  car  less  than  justice  And,  in  its  class,  the  Hupmobile  has  al- 

if  you  judged  it  by  its  price.  ways  held  its  ideals  as  high  as  cars  of 

You  would  fail  to  do  it  full  justice  even  the  highest  worth, 

if    you    judged    it    by    the     generous  It    has    shown    itself    worthy    of    a    place 

specifications.  beside  them — worthy  to  share  the  same 

It  is  what  the  car  has  always  stood  for,  garage;    it   has   fulfilled   its   mission   as 


that  renders  the  price  remarkable 
It    is    the    Hupmobile    record;     and    the 

Hupmobile    reputation;    that    emphasize 

the     extraordinary     character     of     the 

specifications. 
The  price   is  not,  in  itself,   sensational — 

but    the    high    standard  of    Hupmobile 

practice,  at  that  price,  is  sensational. 

You    do    not    buy    certain    large    cars    of 

highest    price     because     they    boast     a 

longer    wheel-base; 

or    more     generous 

proportions   in  any 

part  of  the  chassis. 
You    buy    them    be- 
cause   their    name 

and    their    word 

have     always   been 

synonymous      with 

service    and    worth 


efficiently  as  they  fulfill  theirs. 
Bear  these  things  in  mind  as  you  study 
the  cars  in  detail — then,  and  'not  till 
then,  will  you  fully  realize  the  remark- 
able value  embodied  in  the  price,  and 
in  the  specifications. 
We  are  quite  willing  that  you  should  com- 
pare this  new  Hupmobile  with  cars 
which  sell  for  several  hundred  dollars 
more. 

We  will  cheerfully 
abide  by  your  de- 
cision, if  it  does  not 
demonstrate  either 
quality  or  superior- 
ity in  any  definite 
and  positive  test 
which  you  may 
.designate  to  the 
(dealer. 


Standard  20  H.  P.  Runabout,  $850. 
F.O.B.  Windsor,  with  same  power  plant  that  took  the  world-touring  car  around  the  world— 
4  cylinders,   20  H.P.,   sliding  gears,   Bosch   magneto.     Equipped   with   top,   windshield,   gas 
lamps    and    generator,    oil    lamps,    tools    and    horn.      Roadster,    110-inch    wheel    base,    $950. 

Hupp  Motor    Car    Co.,   1270   Jefferson   Ave.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Canadian  Factory.  Desk  "  D,"  Windsor,  Ontario,,  Canada 
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ABSOLUTELY    SAFE 
AND  MOST 
The  J?-/,.  ^N^  CONVENIENT 

Proper  Way 

to 

Remit  Money 

to  any  part  of  the  world  is 
by  the 

MONEY  ORDERS  and 
FOREIGN  DRAFTS 

of  the 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

They  may  be  sent  in  payment  of  produce,  tax,  gas  and  electric  light  bills,  interest  on 

notes  and  mortgages,  insurance  premiums,  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  and,  in 

fact,  in  payment  of  all  kinds  of  accounts,  in  or  out  of  town. 

TRAVELLERS  MONEY  TRANSFERRED 

CHEQUES   ISSUED  BY  TELEGRAPH  AND  CABLE 

Agencies  throughout  Canada 


"%***" 


280  Galibre 
High  Velocity 


Mr.  Big-Game 
Hunter 


Would  you  like  to  know  about  a  rifle  that  has —  p*-*^ 

THE     FLATTEST    TRAJECTORY,    THE     GREATEST     ACCURACY,     THE     MOST 

SMASHING  POWER,  THE  STRONGEST  ACTION,  THE    FASTEST  ACTION,  AND 

THE  MOST  ALL-ROUND  DESIRABILITY  OF  ANY  RIFLE  IN  THE  WORLD? 

If  so,  write  us  for  "The  Story  of  the  'Ross',"  which[tells  "you  the  facts>bout  a  rifle  with  a  three 

and  half  inch  300  yards  trajectory,  3100  feet  per  second  velocity, [and^aAblow  of  a  ton  and  a  half. 


ROSS    RIFLE    CO. 


QUEBEC 


A  Square  Deal 

As  publishers  we  are  determined 
that  our  readers  shall  always  be  given 
a  square  deal  by  our  advertisers. 

We  therefore  have  refused  to 
accept,  and  always  shall,  every  adver- 
tisement which  upon  investigation 
we  find  cannot  justify  our  thorough 
recommendation. 


It  is  only  fair,   in  return,   that  our 
readers  should  remember  that 

i.   Our  advertisers  pay  us  for  giving  you,  fir  $2 
a  year  or  less,  a  magazine  costing  $6  to  produce. 

2.  Our  advertisers  pay  this  money  so  that  they 
may  TALK  BUSINESS  with  you  personally. 

3.  Our  readers  should  therefore  seek  to  PROFIT 
BY  READING  EVERY  ADVERTISEMENT 

some  time  during-  the  month  . 


Reading  advertisementsis  profitable  to  you. 
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You  Can  Remodel  Your  Stable  Yourself 

BT  STALLS  ARE  EASILY  SET  UP 

In  two  hours  you  can  setup  20  BT  stalls  and  as  soon  as  the  cement  is  dry  your 
stable  is  ready  for  the  cattle.  Isn't  that  better  than  buying  expensive  lumber  and  get- 
ting it  dressed,  hiring  carpenters  and  boarding  them  for  days  while  they  put  in  your 
stable?  From  our  book  on  stable  construction  you  get  complete  information  and  with 
the  help  of  one  man  for  a  few  days  you  can  fit  up  your  stable  yourself. 

BT  STALLS  ARE  . 

DURABLE 

By  the  use  of  steel  stalls  and  a 
cement  floor  you  can  build  a  per- 
fectly durable  barn.  You  will  not 
be  troubled  year  after  year  with  re- 
pairing and  replacing,  and  if  at  any 
time  it  is  necessary  to  remove  your 
barn  the  stalls  can  be  knocked  out  of 
the  cement  and  set  up  without  any 
loss  in  another  stable* 

Our  catalogue  will  in- 
terest you  and  with  it 
we  will  send  you  free  our 
book  "  HOW  TO  BuILD  A 
DAIRY  BARN." 
SEND  FOR  THEM 
TO-DAY. 


||#  Beatty  Bros.,  Fergus,  Ont. 


BT  STALLS 
[SAVE  MONEY 

by  keeping  your  cows  clean  and 
making  them  comfortable  and  by 
saving  feed  and  labor.     Let  us 
send  you  our  catalogue.     It  tells 
how  our  aligning  deviee  compels 
the  cow  to  keep  clean;  how  our 
mangers  save  feed 
and  labor  in  caring 
for  the  cows;  how 
our  sure-stop  post 
forces  the  cow  to 
put  her  head  into 
the  right  rlace  in 
entering   the  stall; 
how    our     swivel 
stanchion  gives  the 
cow   perfect   free- 
dom. 


Kindly  send  me  your  book  on  stable  construe 
tion  and  BT  stalls. 


How  many  cows  have  you? 

Are  you  going  to  remodel  or  build  ? 

If  so,  when  ?   

Will  you  need  a  hay  carrier  or  litter  carrier? 

Name 

Address , 


t  '«V 


BEATTY    BROS.       We  also  make  hay  tools  and  litter  carriers.       FERGUS,    ONT. 


The  "NAME"  is  Your 
Protection 

Reliable  merchants  everywhere  display 
this  box  and  sell  STEELE,  BRIGGS' 
SEEDS. 

Look  for  them — accept  no  other. 

Steele,  Briggs'  are  the  best  grown.  No 
matter  what  you  need  in  seeds,  this  name 
stands  for  highest  quality. 

Behind  every  packet  is  the  strongest  seed 
reputation  in  Canada.  Thousands  of  suc- 
cessful growers  everywhere  use  STEELE, 
BRIGGS'  SEEDS  year  after  year  because 
they  are  sure  of  what  they  are  buying. 

Look  for  this  box  at  your  local  store.  If 
your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order 
direct. 

STEELE,  BRIGGS  SEED  CO.,  limited 

WINNIPEG  TORONTO 
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Get  the  "BURMAN"  Horse  Clipper 

It  lasts  a  lifetime — it  saves  time 

THE  up-to-date  farmer  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  this  great  convenience,  as  it  will 
enable  him  to  keep  his  horses  in  fine  trim 
at  very  little  cost.      Every  user  endorses  the 
"Burman"  as  a  perfect  and  durable  clipper. 
It  has  Ball  Bearings,  Long  Shaft,  Hook  for 
Holding  Head,  and  Close  Clipping  Plates. 

Inquire  from  your  nearest  dealer.     If 
he  cannot  supply  you  write  us  direct. 

B.  &  S.  H.  THOMPSON  &  CO.,  LTD.,   -   MONTREAL 


MAKE  YOUR  LAWNS  ATTRACTIVE 


Get  a 


r 

Has  your  lawn  that  fresh  green  appearance  ?     Or  is  it  ragged  with  bare  patches. 
i  Dandelions;   Plantain  and  Crab  Grass  will  kill  any  lawn  if  they  secure  a  hold  on  it. 

A      Clipper  Lawn  Mower  and  remove  all  those  deadly  weeds. 

%        The  Clipper  is  the  only  lawn  mower  that  will  cut  and  drive  these  weeds  from  your  lawn  and 
^L       J|||  it  does  it  in  one  season.     Old  style  mowers  catch    the  top  of  the  grass  and 

^W  If  break  the  delicate  shoots  and  feeders,  thus  killing  it. 

The  Clipper  Mower  does  not  touch  the  grass  till  it  cuts  it.     It  cuts  it  cleanly 
and  uniformly,  so  that  the  grass  becomes  thick  and  beautiful. 
SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

DIXON,    ILLINOIS 


There 

is    nothing 

more     profitable 

than    the   free    use  of 

Paint  and  Varnish. 

They  preserve  your  property  and 
your  sell-respect. 

We  make  them  for  ev     y  imaginable  purpose, 
and  our    experience    of    ove;  half  a  century   enables 
us  to  give  you  the  best  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Brands:    Crown    and    Anchor,    Island    City    and    Rainbow. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Co.,  Limited,    Est^shed    Montreal  and  Vancouver 
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It  will  pay  you  to  have  an 

"Auto 


Spray" 

The  genuine,  orig- 
inal "Auto-Spray" 
has  been  widely 
imitated  but  never 
yet  equalled.  200,000 
now  in  use.  No 
matter  what  you 
may  know  of  any 
other  compressed 
air  sprayer,  you 
really  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  durability, 
efficiency  and  con- 
venience of  the 
"  Auto  -  Spray"  if 
you  have  never  seen 
or    used    it. 

The  "Auto-Spray"  is  really  indispensable  for  green- 
houses, poultry  houses,  the  garden,  and  all  plant  life, 
including  trees,  for  spraying  disinfectants,  and,  in  fact, 
every  use  to  which  a  spray  pump  can  be  put.  It  uses 
all  solutions.  No  farmer,  gardener,  or  poultryman, 
large    or    small,    can    afford    to    be    without    it. 

The  "Auto-Spray,"  when  properly  charged,  contain? 
three  gallons  of  solution  and  one  gallon  of  compressed 
air.  Eight  or  ten  strokes  of  plunger  will  compress 
the  air,  and  two  pumpings  will  discharge  the  entire 
contents.  <  t  d£| 

Price,  delivered  anywhere  in  Canada  for 
$5.50  East  or  $6.00  West  of  Winnipeg.  Write 
for  it  now-  You'll  And  it  the  most  satisfac- 
tory investment  you  ever  made. 

The  Canada  Rural  Supply  Company 
Market  Square  Ottawa,  Ont. 


The  Coming  Industrial 

United  States  Light  & 

Heating  Company 

The  apparatus  of  this  Company  accomplishes 
the  Lighting  and  Heating  of  Railroad  Trains 
by  Electricity  without    the    use  of  a    "third 
rail"  or  overhead  or  underground  wires. 
Preferred  stock  pays  dividends  of  7%  and 
at  present  selling  price  nets  8%% 


Newman  Erb, 

C.  A   Star  buck. 
Theo.  P.  Shonts, 
J.  Allan  Smith. 

Franks  S.  Frazier, 

D.  W.  Pye, 


DIRECTORS 

Pres.  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R. 
Pres.  N.  Y.  Air  Brake  Co. 
Pres.  Interboro.  Rap.  Transit 
Vice  Pres.  U.  S.  Light  and 

Heating 
Capitalist 
Former  Vice  Pres.  Safety  Car 

Heating  and  Lighting  Co. 


We  are  specialists  in  the  Securities  of  the 
above  Company  and  dealers  in  all  other 
Stocks  and  Bonds. 

Information  and  Circulars  on  Request. 

SLATTERY  &  CO. 

Est.  1908 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE  NEW  YORK 


FLOWERING  BULBS  QLAD|0LUS 

These  are  most  effective  in  the  garden, 
the  colors  are  magnificent  and  they 
are  easily  grown.    We  offer : 

Choice  Mixed— 10  for  25c. ;  25  for  60c; 
$2.00  per  1 00— postpaid. 

GrofPs  Hybrid  Seedlings,  Mixed — 10  for 
30c.;  25  for  60c;  $2.00  per  1 00— postpaid. 

Brace's  White  and  Light  Shades—  1 0  for 
40c;  25  for  85c;  $3.00  per  1 00— postpaid. 

Child.i  Mixed— 10  for  50c;  25  for  $1.00  ; 
$3.75  per  100 — postpaid. 

Brace's  Superb  Mixed,  made  up  by  our- 
selves from  all  varieties— the  best—  1  Of  or  60c; 
25  for  $1 .25  ;  $4.50  per  1 00— postpaid. 

Named  Varieties,  any  color  (see  catalogue), 
10c  to  30c  each. 

DAHLIAS 

Splendid  named  sorts,  all  colors,  22c  each  ; 

$2.20  per  doz. — postpaid. 
Ordinary  varieties,  mixed,  12c  each;    $1.20 

per  doz. — postpaid. 

CppC — Our  handsomely  illustrated  ua-page 
ri»LL  catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Poultry  Supplies, 
Garden  Implements,  etc.     Write  for  it. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Seed  Merchants 
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DAVIES 


Slaughter  House  by-products — Bone,  Blood,  Tankage,  etc. — are  thoroughly  ster- 
ilized, practically  deodorized,  then  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 

High  Grade  Animal  Fertilizers 

Brands  specially  suited  for  Potatoes  Tobacco,  Corn,  Beans,  Orchards,  Grains, 
Vegetables,  Greenhouse  Crops,  Grass  Lands,  Lawns,  etc.,  are  being  manufactured  at 
our  Toronto  faetory.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  superiority  over  mixtures  of  purely 
chemical  compositions.  Professors  Harcourt,  Blair,  Cumming  and  Gamble  highly 
commend  them  in  their  opinions  expressed  in  our  booklet.  Samples  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials may  be  seen  on  the  FARMING  SPECIAL  now  being  run  by  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment. (We  will  supply  you  with  these  raw  materials  if  you  prefer  to  do  your  own 
mixing.  The  economy  is  doubtful,  however).  We  pay  freight  on  all  orders  of  200 
pounds  or  more  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  All  other  quotations  f.o.b. 
factory.  Payments  in  the  Fall.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  any  brand  your  dealer  hap- 
pens to  handle — demand  Davies',  and  if  he  isn't  "Up-to-date  in  the  Fertilizer  line," 
order  direct  from  us.  It  will  cost  you  no  more.  Don't  waste  your  money  paying  10 
per  cent,  duty  on  imported  brands.  We  will  also  furnish  you  in  ton  lots  at  reasonable 
prices,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Acid  Phosphate,  Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash.  Place 
your  entire  order  with  us  and  save  freight,  etc.  Let  us  send  you  a  25-pound  bag  of 
Lawn  Dressing  to  liven  up  the  grass  this  spring.  Group  your  orders  and  have 
freight  paid. 

increase   your  yields,  profits  and  beauty  of  your  homes 
for  years  to  come  by  writing  us  for  assistance. 

The  Wm.  Davies  Co.,  Limited 

521  Front  Street  East,  Toronto,  Can. 

Established  1854 


Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil 

Scientists  attempt  to  tell  us  how  many  of  those  wonderful  little  passages  which  we 
call  pores  there  are  in  the  human  skin,  but  at  best  their  estimates  cannot  be  more  than 
approximately  accurate.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  pores  as  passages  for  waste 
matter  from  the  body  more  than  as  passages  into  the  body,  but  the  latter  is  quite  as 
important  and  interesting  a  fact  as  the  former. 

It  is  to  the  pores  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  skin's  ability  to  absorb  the  pain- 
dispelling  ingredients  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil,  whose  marvellous  properties,  penetrat- 
ing to  the  affected  part,  dispel  inflammation  and  disease,  bring  surcease  from  misery,  and 
restore  the  sufferer  to  a  happiness  of  mind  and  body  impossible  before. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  puts  lumbago  and  rheumatism  to  route,  while  for  sprains, 
strains  and  bruises  it  is  wonderful.  For  burns  and  scalds  it  is  truly  a  specific.  Nothing 
quite  equals  it  for  coating  over  a  burn,  excluding  the  air,  and  immediately  starting  the 
process  of  healing.  Thousands  of  cases  are  on  record  where  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil 
proved  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  No  one  who  has  experienced  its  relief  is  ever  to 
be  found  without  it  in  the  house. 

Valuable  as  it  is  when  rubbed  upon  the  outside  of  the  body,  its  usefulness  by  no 
means  stops  there.  Taken  internally,  it  is  invaluable  for  coughs,  colds,  bronchitis,  sore 
throat,  etc.,  and  has  been  a  great  preventer  of  dread  pneumonia  by  checking  trouble  in 
its  early  stages. 

Do  not  put  off  getting  this  famous  remedy  for  your  own  medicine  case.  It  is  sold  in 
25  cent  bottles  everywhere.    Put  up  only  by  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 
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THE  GUARANTEED  STUMP  PULLER 


The  Canadian  Swensons 
Stump  Puller  is  the  only  one 
with  a  guarantee. 

The  castings  are  warranted 
and  we  want  you  to  test  it 
for  yourself  on  your  own 
work  under  our  positive 
guarantee. 

Ask  us  for  our  cata- 
logue "IV."  It  will  in- 
terest you. 


It  clears  your  land  cheaper 
and  quicker  than  any  other 
machine  made. 

The  CANADIAN 
SWENSONS 

LIMITED 

Lindsay,        Ontario 


Sales  Have  Increased  More  Than  Any  Other 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the  last  three  years  the  sales  of  Empire  Cream  Separators 
have  increased  more  than  the  sales  of  any  other  cream  separator.  There  must  be  some  reasontor 
reasons  for  this  great  showing.     These  are  some  of  the  reasons: 


Cream  Separators 


Empire. Separators  skim  to  a  trace.  There  isn't  a 
machine  made  their  equal  for  close  skimming  under 
difficult  farm  conditions. 

They  are  easy  to  clean.  They  don*t  spatter  oil.  And 
they  have  anti-splash  steel  supply  tanks. 

So  nearly  frictionless  they  almost  run  themselves. 
Children  delight  in  operating  them  and  can  easily  do 
so  with  perfect  safety 


They  are  durable.  Years  of  service  have  proven 
their  true  worth.  Their  cost  per  year  of  service  is  less 
than  any  known  separator.  Years  in  advance  of  com- 
peting makes. 

Your  choice  of  the  two  standard  methods  of  cream 
separation.  "We  make  both  cone  and  disc  machines. 
Both  are  fully  explained  in  our  latest  catalogue.  Send 
for  a  copy.  Get  reliable,  accurate  information  on  the 
subject.     Ask  for  Empire  Booklet  "A." 


EMPIRE  CREAM   SEPARATOR    CO.    OF    CANADA,     LIMITED 

Winnipeg  Toronto  Montreal  Sussex 

Agents  Everywhere  in  Canada— Look  for  the  Empire  Sign 


PLAN  YOUR  RASPBERRY  PATCH 


The  profits  derived 
from  the  growing  of 
raspberries    are    large 

ShSmSZZSZhhSSmhZSZZSZmZZSmZ       and  sure.     Why  don't 

you  reap  some  of  these 

profits.     The  Herbert  Raspberry  is  recognized  by  the  Government  Experimental  Farms  as  the 

most  prolific  of  all  raspberries.    The  berries  are  large,  symmetrical  and  have  a  delicious  sweetness 

and  rich  flavor.     No  other  raspberry  yields  like 

THE     HERBERT     RASPBERRY 

We  offer  $5.00  per  plant  for  a  dozen  of  any  other  authenticated  variety  of  red  raspberry  yielding 
as  much  fruit  of  a  size  as  large  as  those  of  the  same  number  of  Herbert. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  AND  INVESTIGATE  FOR  YOUR  OWN  BENEFIT 


THE  OTTAWA  NURSERIES, 


Woodroffe,  Ontario 
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Farm  Gates 
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f*lET  rid  of  old,  heavy,  back-breaking  gates. 
^  Replace  them  with  Clay  Steel  Gates. 
They  save  time  in  handling,  hold  your  stock 
in  or  out,  never  need  re-hanging,  swing  over 

.  .    .  .    «  *.  i.  Clay  Steel    Farm    Gates    have    no    equal. 

snow  in  winter,  cannot  burn,  rot,  or  blow  Merit  is  heaped  on  Merit  Use  proves 
down.     20,000  Clay  Gates  were  sold  last  year,  their  worth. 

CLAY  GATES-the  best  gates  made 

differ  from  other  gates  which  at  first  glance  may  look  the  same.  Clay  Gates  are  made  of  high  carbon 
steel  tubing— not  gas  pipe— of  extra  large  diameter.  They  will  not  bend  or  break,  and  will  positively 
keep  back  breachy  stock;  hogs  cannot  shove  under  them.  They  are  made  in  many  styles  and 
sizes — a  gate  for  every  purpose.  Don't  spend  money  on  heavy  gates  unless  you  need  them.  A 
Clay  Steel  Gate  will  outlast  a  dozen  wooden  gates.     Write  for  illustrated  price  list. 

60  Days  Free  Trial  S^SpS 

Gates,  one  or  a  dozen,  for  60  days  trial,  without 

expense  or  obligation  to  you.  We  want  you  to  try  them 
before  you  buy  them.  Last  year  20,000  Clay  Gates  were 
sold  on  these  terms. 


j  GUAR  ANTE  R  every 
■*■  Clay  Gate  to  be  free 
from  defects  in  material 
and  workmanship.  1  will 
replace  free  of  cost  any 
part  or  the  entire  gate 
giving  out  for  such  reasons 

H.  RALPH  STEELE, 

Manager 


Write  to-day,  stating  the  number  of  grates   you  would 
like  for  free  trial.    Send   also  for  illustrated  price   list. 

Canadian  Gate  Company,  Limited 

39  Morris  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


/ 


MSAYS 

PAINTS 

For  Practical  Painting 

RAMSAY'S  PAINTS  are  the  best- 
made  by  practical  men  backed  by  70  years 
experience  to  with-stand  the  summer's 
heat  and  winter's  cold  —  one  gallon 
is  guaranteed  to  cover  360  sq.  ft.  on 
wood  in  fair  condition  with  two  coats  of 
paint  that  won't  fade — crack  or  peel. 

RAMSAY'S  are  the  paints  you  want  at 
the  price  you  want. 

Ask  your  dealer  in  your  town. 

A.  RAMSAY  &  SON  COMPANY,  MONTREAL. 
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Ornamental  Fencing 

affords    protection  to   your   lawns, 

flowers  and    children,  in   addition 

to   adding    a    finishing    touch    of 

beauty  that  is  most  pleasing  to  the 

eye  and  satisfying  to  the  owner. 

Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing  is  un- 
equaled  for  beauty  of  design,  artistic 
finish  and  strength   of  construction. 

We  have  spent  years  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fencing  and  consequently  we 
know  what  is  best  to  give  real  fence  serv-  j 
ice  and  how  to  make  such  a  fence  at a 
price  you  are  willing  to  pay.  Don  t  be 
misled  by  the  inferior  and  cheap  article 
offered  by  catalog  houses,  because  such 
fencing  is  dear  at  any  price. 

Our  Agent  will  supply  you,  but| 
if  there  is  none  near  write  us  direct, 
mentioning  the  name  of  your  dealer,  and 
we  will  see  th  it  your  requirements  receive  I 
prompt  attention. 

Write  for  our  printed  matter. 
It  is  mailed  free  on  request. 

The  Ban  well  Hoxte  Wire  Fence  Co. 
Winnipeg:,  Man. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 
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MOTOR    to   j 
page   treatise. 


nd    we 
FREE. 


40  TONS 
of  PAINT 


put  on  the  N.  Y.  C. 
Stock  Yards.  Buffalo, 
with   hand    SPRA- 

MOTORS. 

These  wonderful 
Hand  machines  gave 
excellent  satisfaction, 
and  will  do  your 
work  well.  They  are 
guaranteed  in  all 
sizes.  For  Painting. 
Whitewashing,  Tree 
and  Crop  Spraying. 
Weed  Destroying. 

Tell  us  what  use  you 
can      put     a     &-RRA- 

send   you   a   useful  88- 


HEARD     SPRAMOJOR     CO. 
1463    King    Street  LONDON,    CAN. 


FLEURY'S 


71 


Mouth,  14  inches 
Three  Knives 


BLOWER    CUTTERl|B92has    also    a  »teel 
carrier  feed  table — and  the  price  is  low. 


WHY 


Waste  Expensive  Feeds 


If   you  have  four   or   more  horses   you   are 

losing — wasting  —  your  grain  if  you  do  not 
crush  it  or  roll  it.  A  Roller  Crusher  may  be 
run  by  2  or  larger  horse  power  gas  engine, 
or  any  other  power.  Will  last  years  without 
one  cent  of  expense.  Can  you  afford  to  be 
without  such  a  machine?  Ask  any  informa- 
tion— pleased  to  have  you  write  us. 

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS,  -  AURORA,  ONT. 

Medals  aad  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs — Chicago  and  Paris, 

JOHN    DEERE    PLOW    CO.,  Ltd..    Western  Agents 

WINNIPEG  REG1NA  SASKATOON 


CALGARY 


EDMONTON 
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A    GOOD    GAS    ENGINE 


is  a  good  investment 

It  costs  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  cost  to  you  of  your 
horsepower;  costs  nothing  for  food  when  not  work- 
ing. If  any  part  is  injured  the  repairs  cost  little  and 
make  your  power  as  efficient  as  ever 

THE  CRAGG  ENGINE  IS  A  GOOD   FNGINE 

On  its  merits,  its  sales  have  extended  to  many 
Countries.    Those  merits,  include 

LOW  GASOLINE  COST        DURABILITY         SIMPLICITY 
EASILY  MOVED  LOW    PULE  PER  HORSE  POWER 

To  (jet  full  information  write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  N. 

Gilmore  Cragg  Motor  Mnfg.  Company 

604  Wayne  County  Bank  Bldg. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


TUarlin 


Model 
1897 


The  best-made 

.22  rifle  in  the  world! 

Shoots  all  .22  short,  .22  long  and  .22  long  rifle 
cartridges  without  change  in  adjustment;  ex- 
cellent for  rabbits,  squirrels,  hawks,  crows, 
foxes  and  all  small  game  and  target  work  up 
to  200  yards. 

It's  a  take-down,  convenient  to  carry  and  clean.  The  tool 
steel  working  parts  cannot  wear  out.  It's  Ivory  Bead  and 
Rocky  Mountain  sights  are  the  best  set  ever  furnished  on  any 
.22.  Has  lever  action — like  a  big  game  rifle;  has  solid  top 
and  side  ejection  for  safety  and  rapid  accurate  firing— the 
real  test  of  a  repeater. 

Note  the  beautiful  case-hardened  finish  and  the  superb  build 
and  balance.  Examine  at  your  gun  store  or  send  three 
stamps  postage  for  new  big  catalog  of  all  Marlin  repeating 
rifles  and  shotguns.     Do  it  now! 

7Jbe  7/Iar/i/i  firearms  G>. 

150  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN 


Before  deciding  to  leave  Ontario  consider 
well  the  opportunities  which  she  offers  on 
every  hand.  Consider  the  various  types  of 
soils  capable  of  producing  all  the  products 
between  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat  and  the 
tender  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 
also  early  vegetables  and  melons.  Consider 
the  equable  climate  possessed  by  the  more 
southerly  portions,  while  that  of  the  north- 
erly parts  is  to  be  preferred  before  many 
others  in  Canada.  Consider  carefully  the 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark- 
eting of  these  various  products  both  by  rail 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  is 
centrally  situated  in  North  America  practical- 
ly surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis- 
tricts and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com- 
petition between  various  transportation  com- 
panies is  keener  here  than  in  some  other 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  in  Canada 
is  in  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the 
border.  New  Ontario  offers  one  of  the  best 
growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the 
upbuilding   of  large   centres — cheap   power. 

She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov- 
ince.     The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the 

For   further  in 

DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION, 


tender  products  in  abundance;  the  more 
northerly  districts  can  furnish  the  grains, 
meats,  dairy  products,  horses  and  the  rough 
fodders.  Internal  trade  is  bound  to  be  the 
outcome — the  north  will  be  bound  to  the 
south  by  an  interdependence  impossible  in 
other  parts  of  our  Dominion.  The  south  will 
also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 
claiming  a  share  in  the  development  of  the 
rich  mineral  lands. 

Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
where in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Production  per  acre  is  higher  in  On- 
tario than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ture is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
than  do  the  majority  of  the  far  away  lands. 

Agricultural  organization  is  finding  its 
greatest  development  in  Ontario.  Remember 
this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
tion. Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
member you  count  one  in  the  development  of 
these  untold   resources. 

Remember  that  wealth  is  only  part— On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  social  advantages: 
telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibil- 
ities— do  not  procrastinate  but  consider  and 
formation   write 

PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 


HON.  JAS.  S.  DUFF,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
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The  LOUDEN  WAY 

To  Prosperity/, 


I  mirlon'c   Tnnle   Put  farming  on  a  scientific  basis 

Luuaen  s  i  uuib  and  make  it  a  business  of  t 

certainties.    They  stop  waste  of  time  and 

labor;  increase  the  fertilizing  value  of  stable  manure, 
and  the  output  of  your  herds  and  acres. 


Louden's  Tubular  Sani- 
tary   Steel    Stanchions 

are  scientifically  designed  to 
make  cows  give  more 
milk    per  year.     They 
keep  the  cows  all  lined 
up   without  in  anyway 
restricting  their  move- 
men  ts     or     comfort, 
either    standing  up  or 
lying  down.     Cows  are 
comfortable  and  cle^n 
all  the  time.  No  corners 
or  edges  to  irritate  and 
collect  dirt.    Are 
flexible,     chain- 
hung,        tubular 
steel.  Can  be 
hung       in 
h  omemade 
wooder 
frames 
if    de- 
sired. 


Louden's 
Sanitary 
Steel  Stalls 

make  every  part  of 
the  dairy  barn  light, 
airy  and  fresh.  They 
increase  the  cow's 
contentment  and  flow 
of  milk,  and  decrease 
the  danger  of  disease 

Louden  Equipments 

also  include  Feed  and  Litter 
Carriers,  running    on    over- 
head   tracks;    complete    Hay 
Tools;    and     Louden's    famous 
Bird-proof  Barn-Door  Hangers. 
The    Louden    Balance    Grapple 
Fork  is  the  best  fork'ever  built.     It  is  the  only  one 
that  can  handle  clover, \  alfalfa,  and  straw  as  suc- 
cessfully as    timothy.     No  dribbling    or  scattering 
<  with  long  stuff  or  short,  large  load  or  small. 

Louden's  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  are  among 
the"  greatest Jlabor-savers  ever  devised  for 
farm   use.  H3§ 

*:*te  Louden  tools  **t  your  dealer's  or 
w  He  u«  direct  ''end  fo-  our  catalog, 
"Everything  for  the  Barn,"  to-day. 

LOUDEN   MACHINERY   CO. 

DEPT.  313  Guelph,  Ontario 


HAWK  BICYCLES 

An  up-to-date  High  Grade 
Bicycle  fitted  with  RollerChain, 
Is'ew  Departure  Coaster  B>ake 
and  Hubs,  Detachable  Tires, 
high  grade  equipment,  includ- 
ing Mudguard,  d»00  Cft 
Pump,  and  Tools    «P^*.OV 

s?£  FREE  19 12  Catalogue, 

100  pages  of  Bicycles,  Sundries 
and  Repair  Material.  You  can 
buy  your  supplies  from  us  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 
27  Notre  Dame  St.  West,  Montreal. 


f~C         MPTC     IMPROVED 
LHUmti5     WARRINER 

STANCHION 


The  standard  of  neatness  and  con- 
venience for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Ex.  Got.  Hoard  of  Hoard's 
Dairymen  writes:  "I  have  been 
very  much  impressed  with  the 
practical  excellence  of  Warriner 
stanchions." 

Write  for  booklet  and  specifica- 
tions of  one  of  the  simplest  yet 
sanitary  stables  in  this  country  to 
WALLACE  B.  CRFMU.  FG.Forest.vlHe.Conii., U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
Ail  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Two   Ways   of   Producing   Power 


CANADIAN 
AIR  MOTOR 

pumps  water  for  your  house  and  barns  with- 
out one  cent  of  fuel  cost.  Everywhere  you 
find  Canadian  Air-motors  the  favorite  with 
farmers — no  breeze  too  light,  no  gale  too 
strong  for  them. 


STICKNEY  &  CHAPMAN 

Gasoline  Engines 

are  the  simplest  to  run — strongest,  steadiest 
and  most  economical,  too.  Be  guided  by 
the  experience  of  other  farmers  with  needs 
like  yours.  Write  for  our  book  of 
"Experiences." 


Write  NOW  for  FREE  Descriptive  Booklets 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co,,  Limited 


Winnipeg 


Toronto 


Calgary 


Roof 

Proof 


Twenty-five  years  on  the 
roofs. 

That's  the  ' '  Eastlake  "  record. 
And  that's  the  kind  of  proof 
you      want      for     your      roof, 

is'nt   it? 


"Eastlake" 

Steel     Shingles 


side  -  lock,  all  nail  heads 
covered,  make  a  roof  that  is 
rain,  snow,  fire,  lightning  and 
rust-proof — and  are  guaran- 
teed to  outwear  any  other 
metal  shingles  made. 
Write  for  booklet. 

The  Metallic  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 
[MANUFACTURERS 


Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


(51) 


Saskatoon    Realty 

Offers  the  best  field  for  investments  in  Canada. 
Exceptionally  good  security,  and  yielding  good 
returns.  Have  special  propositions  to  offer  in  resi- 
dential, business,  trackage  and  warehouse  properly: 
also  acreage  and  farm  lands  in  Saskatoon  vicinity. 
Trust  Funds  judiciously  invested  for  clients.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Owners  of  Saskatoon 
property  who  wish  to  sell  write  or  call, 

W.  A.  RONALD 

214  E.  20th  St,  Saskatoon,  Western  Can. 

Reference:— Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


THESE  SHINGLES  LAST 

a  lifetime  without  paint  or 
repairs— they  are  fireproof— 
lightning  proof,  wear  proof, 
weather  proof  and  decay 
proof.  Best  for  any  building. 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,Ltd. 

E.T.  Bank  Bldg,  Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine.  P.Q. 


DURYEA 

If  you  want  real 
'  economy  use  our 
(  system.  Send 
'  for  leaflets. 

C.  B.  DURYEA  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

OFFERS    TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership   of   money  after   death. 


Paid-up  Capital,  $11,000,000 


Rest,  $9,000,000 


Your  Customers  Want  to  Know 


When  your  Customer  for  eggs,  butter,  etc.,  is  pleased  with 
them  he  wants  to  know  how  to  ask  for  them  next  time.  Print 
your  name  on  the  wrapper.  This  can  be  done  automatically 
by  the  action  of  unrolling  the  paper. 

Simply    attach   our    Automatic   Printing  Device   to 

of    paper — and    pull   the 
paper  as  you  want  it. 


Write  to  us  and  let  us  tell  you 
more  about  the  advantages  of 
these  devices.     The  price  is  easy, 


-/. 


Utilities,  Limited 

73  Bank  of  Ottawa  Bldg. 

Montreal,  P.Q. 
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The  Peerless  Incubator  And  The 
Peerless  Wat  Have  Doubled  The 
Profits  Of  20,846  Poultrtmen  Q 

ANY  farmer  can  raise  "poult ry-for-profit"  on  the  same  plan  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  we  do  it  at  the  Poultry  Yards 
of  Canada,  limited,  and  make  just  as  big  a  success  as  we  have  made  of  this,  the  largest  and  most  profitable  poultry  farm 
in  the  Dominion.  You  can  do  it.  You  can  put  to  work  for  you  The  Peerless  Way  and  the  Peerless  Incubator  and  double 
or  treble  your  profits  right  from  your  first  month.  Over  20,846  Canadian  poultrymen  have  proven  this.  By  following  our  sys- 
tem, they  are  making  their  poultry  pay  them  greater  profits  than  they  ever  dreamed  were  in  the  business. 


THE  book,  "When  Poultry  Pays,"  tells  what  hundreds  of  followers 
of  The  Peerless  Way  have  accomplished.  It  tells  why  the  price  of 
eggs  doubled  in  seven  years;  it  tells  about  a  market  that  exceeds 
the  supply  by  200% — a  market  you  can  help  supply  at  constantly  rising 
prices;  it  tells  about  a  plan  that  u  more  than  merely  a  system  of  poultry 
raising — a  plan  that  raises  poultry  at  a  prafit;  it  tells  about  co-operative 
marketing— how  the  highest  prices  are  secured  in  either  large  or  small 
quantities;  and,  by  no  means  least,  it  tells  you  exactly  how  to  get  started 

in  this  field  of  prof- 

Send  For  This  Book—  5££L  ** 
FREE  For  The  Coupon  £,"„"£'£  2 

book  unless  you  ask 
for  it.  "When  Poul- 
try Pays,"  illustra- 
ted throughout,  has 
cost  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  produce 
and  you  will  have 
to  signify  by  asking 
that  you  are  inter- 
ested. Do  not  send 
for  it  with  the  idea 
that  it  offers  any 
"  get- rich -qufck  " 
plan,  however  ;  but 
if  you  have  just  a 
little  money,  a  fair 
amount  of  horse- 
sense  and  a  willing- 
ness to  follow  the 
advice  of  experts 
and  look  after  your 
business,  you  can 
double  your  profits 
from  the  start.  In- 
deed, if  you  will 
work  just  a  little 
harder,  you  can 
treble  them.  If 
you  want  the  book 


We  Will  Show  Ton 
How  To  Raise  At  A 
Profit. 

TZ 


Peerless  Way.  mora 


for 


merely  • 

xraltry.  will  show  you 
profit.     Our  Poultry 


Peerless  Way  will  put  your  Ant  step  oa  the 
right  road  to  niece**,  will  *how  you  the  in- 
cubator and  brooder  that  meet*  the  climatic 
conditions  of  Canada'*  cold  winter*,  and  will 
furnish  you  with  plans,  blue-prints  and  com- 
plete specifications  of  poultry  houses,  etc.; 
that  are  actually  being  successfully  used  to- 
day in  Pembroke  at  the  Poultry  Yard*  of 


Bow  to  raise  at 
Advisory  Board  sees  to  it  that  no 

They    give     ad- 
i  in  every 
Our  20.- 
[  followers  can  testify  to  this — 
and  many  of  them  do  to  in  our  book. 

We  Will  Show  You 
How  To  Get  Better 
Prices. 

THIS  alone  is  •  valuable  part  of  the  ser- 
vice included  in  The  Peerless  Way.  We 
guarantee  to  find,  for  all  your  poultry 
products,  buyers  who  will  pay  you  the  highest 
spot-cash  prices  and  who  will  charge  you  no 
commission  for  the  service  either.  You  do 
not  need  to  be  dependent  upon  the  middle- 
man and  cold-storage  buyer  when  you  under- 
stand co-operative  marketing.  You  do  not 
need  to  give  away  part  of  your  profits;  the 
last  few  cents  on  every  deal  is  your  own  "vel- 
vet"— and  goes  into  your  < 


We  Will  Show  You 
The  Best  Way  to  Start 

«**»OUR  start  Is  Important;    without  ez- 

X    perience   or   guidance,  you  can   badly 

handicap  yourself  in  the  beginning.     It 

may  take  yean  to  overcome  a  bad  start.  The 


LEE 


Manufacturing  Co.  Lt 
"120  Pembroke  Rd. 


Yon  Can  Learn  At 
Home  Or  Come  To 
Pembroke— As  You 
Prefer. 

THE  Peerless  Way.  combined  with  the 
free,  personal  advice  of  our  Poultry  Ad- 
visory Board,  will  make  poultry  raising 
profitable  for  you.  If  you  will  take  the  Peer- 
less Incubator  and  Brooder  and  just  follow 
the  plain,  explicit  directions  of  The  Peerless 
Way.  step  by  step,  you  cannot  go  astray.  Or 
if  you  prefer  it.  you  can  come  to  Pembroke 
and.  on  payment  of  a  small  tuition  fee.  take 
a  course  of  personal  instruction  at  the  Poultry 
Yards  of  Canada.  Limited.  But  don';  think 
you  have  to  do  that  to  make  a  success — for 
you  don't. 

Consult  Our  Poultry 
Advisory  Board. 

GET  a  Peerless  Incubator  and  follow  the 
instructions  of  our  Poultry  Advisory 
Board  as  outlined  in  The  Peerless  Way. 
Or,  in  special  cases,  consult  tbem  by  mail 
free.'  You  can't  fail  to  increase  your  profits. 
If  you  are  interested  iu  greater  profit*  from 
poultry,   send  for  our  book — NOW. 

PEMBROKE  ONTARK> 


CANADA 
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The  Best  Cream  Separator 
is  the  Cheapest  in  the  End 

HE  cost  of  manufacturing  a  cream  separator 
determines  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  sold. 
Therefore,  when  selecting  a  separator,  remember 

that  the  machines  which  are  offered  at  an  unreason- 
ably low  price  can  be  offered  at  that  price  for  one 

reason  only — they  are  built  to  sell  at  prices  lower 

than  the  cost  of  good   material  or   workmanship. 
Such  separators  are  costly  at  any  price.    Only  a 

good  separator  is  cheap;  not  because  of  a  low 

first  cost,  but  because  it  will  last  for  years  and 

save  enough   butterfat   from  the   milk  of   four 

or  five   cows  every   year  to  pay   for  itself. 

The    best    workmanship    and    material    that 

money  can  buy  are  used  in  making 

I  H  C  Cream  Harvesters 
Dairymaid  and  Bluebell 

Vou  will  find  an  I  H  C  the  cheapest  separator  you  can  buy,  because 
it  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer  than  any  other  separator. 

Go  to  the  nearest  I  H  C  dealer  who  handles  these  separators  and  see 
how  carefully  they  are  made.  You  will  find  that  they  have  phosphor 
bronze  bushings — that  the  gears  are  spiral  cut — are  entirely  protected 
from  grit   and   milk,    and    at  the  same  time  are  easily  accessible. 

The  neck  bearing  is  trouble-proof.  The  patented  dirt-arrester 
chamber  removes  impurities  before  separation  begins.  These 
separators  are  made  in  four  sizes.  Ask  the  I  H  C  local  agent 
to  show  you  one,  and  give  you  a  catalogue,  or,  write  the  nearest 
branch  house  for  catalogue  and  any  other  information  desired 

CANADIAN  BRANCH  HOUSES 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge, 
London,  Montreal,  North  Battleford,  Ottawa,  Quebec, 
Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Wey burn,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton. 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all,  the 
best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any 
worthy  questions  concerningsoils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  toIHC 
Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Sai!II«!Eailil»!!!E3iBEI 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUi 

It  will  ba  of  interest  to 
wry  farmer. 


Increase  Your  Potato  Profit 

Without  Extra  Help 

Potato  Digging  in  the  old  way  1>  a  laborious  and  time  consuming  process; 
moreover,  it  is  a  process,  even  when  the  most  care  is  exercised,  which  results  in 
injury  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  crop. 

The  "Best"   Potato  Digger 

saves  time,  lightens  the  labor  and  reduces  injury  to  a  minimum. 

The  "Best"  is  so  constructed  to  get  every  potato  in  22  inches,  and  there  is  no  creeping  off  the  sides. 
AGENTS  in  districts  not  represented  by  us— should  write  for  our  offers. 

WABERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,        Racine,  Wisconsin 
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LOOK  FOR  THIS 
ON  YOUR 


TRADE  MARK 
CUTLERY 


The 
"BARREL" 

Trade  Mark 

is   a   guarantee 

that  your  Cutlery 

is    of   the    best.     If   you 

wish  to  buy  Cutlery,  insist 

on  the  "BARREL"  Trade  Mark. 

Cutlery  of   this    Brand  will   wear  longer  and 
give  much  better  satisfaction  than  any  other. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

or  write  us  direct  for  dealer's  name. 

Canadian  Agents :  GREEFF-BREDT  &  CO.,  Toronto 

D.  PERES*  BARREL  BRAND  CUTLERY 


WE    POSITIVELY   GUARANTEE 

that  a  25-pound  pail  of 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD 
will  save  you  $7.00  worth  of  Corn  or  Oats 

Because  it  promotes  digestion  and  assimilation  and  enables  ^  ou  to  cut 
down  the  grain  ration  15%  to  25%  and  still  get  better  results.  The  saving 
of   grain  represents    a   saving   of  good    hard    cash   to   you. 

WE  WANT  YOU  TO  FEED  100  LBS.  AT  OUR  RISK 


f|  It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.  See 
our  dealer  in  your  town  or  write 
us  for  particulars.  Mention  this 
paper  and  the  6tock  you  own 
and  we  will  send  you  a  litho, 
size  16  x  22,  of  our  three  cham- 
pion stallions. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD 


Read  what  James  L.  Hill,  of  Fredericton 
Junction,  P.E.I. ,  wrote  us  on  February 
15th: 

I  think  International  Stock  Food  is  a  great  thing: 
for  stock.  We  wouldn't  be  without  it  for  anything-. 
It  keeps  our  horses  in  fine  condition  ;  in  fact,  every 
person  admires  them,  they  have  such  a  glossy  skin 
and  always  look  well.  We  give  it  to  young  calves 
and  pigs  and  find  it  agrees  with  them  splendidly,  and 
the  Poultry  Food  shows  itself  in  a  very  short  time. 
Our  hens  have  been  laying  most  of  the  winter.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  for  your  food  for  all  kinds  of 
animals. 

-    -     TORONTO 


CO.,  Limited 
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Conserving  the   Natural   Re 
sources  of  thefFarm  - 


This  question  is  receiving  an  immense 
amount  of  attention  at  the  present  time, 
and  as  it  will  take  money  to  provide 
machinery,  etc.,  for  this  work,  we  wish 
you  to  remember  that  The  Traders  Bank 
is  willing  to  advance  money  to  responsible 
farmers  for  the  improvement  of  his  farm 
and  equipment.  Call  and  talk  it  over 
with  our  local  manager. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Total  Assets   - 


$  6,850,000 
$52,000,000 
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"VANCO"  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 

will  keep  your  fruit  trees  free  of  Scale,  Parasites  and  Fungi. 

It  is  strong,  uniform,  clear,  efficient — the  strongest 
perfect  solution  that  can  be  made  and  far  superior  in 
every  way  to  home-made  mixtures. 

The  Canadian  Government  Bulletin  proves  this. 
Specific  Gravity  on  every  barrel,  to  protect  you. 

"VANCO"  Arsenate  of  Lead 

will  destroy  all  leaf-eating  insects  —  never  burns  —  sticks 
longer.  The  largest  order  ever  placed  for  Spray  Chemicals  by 
any  Canadian  Fruit  Growing  Company,  was  for  "Vanco"  I^ead 
Arsenate. 


Save  Freight— by  ordering  Sprays 
and  Fertilizers  together  and  having 
us  make  one  shipment  of  the  lot. 


'Vanco"  Fertilizers— Muriate  of 
Potash  —  Sulphate  of  Potash  —  Acid 
Phosphate— Nitrate  of  Soda.  We  are 
the  only  house  in  Canada  selling 
straight  fertilizing  chemicals  of  guar- 
anteed analysis. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES,  148-158  Van  H.rne  St..  TORONTO. 


Send  for  the  "Vanco"  Book - 

study  it — and  spray  for  fall  profits. 

44 
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Two  Rows  of  Corn— Crooked  and  of 

Varying  Width— Successfully  Cultivated 

at  One  Operation 

The  farmer  who  is  raising  large  areas  of  corn  or  other  crops 
requiring  cultivation,  must,  of  necessity,  employ  such  imple- 
ments as  will  enable  him  to  care  for  the  growing  crops 
effectively  and  economically. 

Thorough  cultivation   is  needed   in  order  that  the  plants 
shall  have  every  chance  for  healthy  rapid  growth. 

The  Massey-  Harris 

Two-Row  Corn 

Cultivator 

cultivates  two  rows  at  a  time 
and  does  it  thoroughly,  even 
though  the  rows  may  be  crook- 
ed and  at  varying  distances 
apart — thus  reducing  the  time 
and  labor  of  cultivating  by  I 
one-half,  and  expense  in  the 
same  proportion. 

The  illustration  shows  how 
either  gang  may  be  adjusted  in 
an  instant  for  different  widths. 

In  crooked  rows  the  op- 
erator steers  the  cultivator 
with  his  feet. 

The  width  of  tread  is  ad- 
justable, the  wheels  may  be  ad- 
justed from  32  to  52  inches 
apart. 

The  high  arch  gives  plenty 
of  clearance  in  tall  corn. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  its  many  good  points,  all  of  which  are  described 
in  a  special  circular  which  may  be  had  from  any  Massey-Harris  Agent  or  by 
writing  to  any  of  the  following  addresses. 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Moncton 
Winnipeg 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO., 

LIMITED 


Regina 

Saskatoon 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
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Many 
Sizes 

150 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
and 
1,000 

Imperial 

Bushels. 

Full  Measure 

Guaranteed. 


IWantYouto 

HaveMyNew 

PortaWeT" 
Granary" 

"I  have  a  money-saving  invention — 
handy  granaries  to  allow  field  thresh- 
ing over  your  farm.  Move  them  about 
each  year.  You  save  long  hauls  at 
harvest  time.    In 


spring  you  scatter 
small  straw  stacks 
— no  burning  of 
straw." 


"These  granaries  come  in  compact 
bundles.  A  boy  can  set  up  and  bolt 
one  together  in  a  few  hours.  Four 
padlocks  protect  the  grain.  Separator 
delivery  into  a  spout  on  the  side  or 
into  roof  manhole — saves  work  dur- 
ing threshing.  Your  grain  is  protected 
from  vermin,  wet  and  thieves.  <fl  Sell 
it  when  you  are  ready,  loading  direct 
from  the  granary  into  your  wagon, 
or  bagging  it.  No  musty  or  heated 
grain.  <|  Get  my  granary  and  be  in- 
dependent of  elevators  for  selling. 
Sell  at  the  highest  price,  no  matter 
how  long  you  store  your  grain. 
The  Pedlar  Granary  protects  you." 

"Write  me  for  my  booklet.  It  shows  how  profitable  my 
Granary  is  even  on  a  single  quarter-section  farm.  Use 
it   for  1912.     The  Book  Tells  of    Big   Money  for  You." 

The  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Limited 

Write  for  Booklet  No  67  OSHAWA,  ONT. 

WINNIPEG    CALGAEY    EDMONTON       REGINA 

76  Lombard  St.  Crown  Block  563  3rd  St.W.  1901  Railway  St.S. 
SASKATOON  MOOSE  JAW  LETHBEIDGE 

Drawer  1645  care  Whitlock  &  Marlatt         3.3  Fifth  St.  S. 


"My  150-bushel  Granary,  show- 
ing door.  Also  without  door, 
if  desired.  Shows  how  easy  to 
bag  grain,  when  wanted.  Other 
cut  at  left  shows  spout  for  hand 
filling  as  attached  to  Granary." 


* 


ASK  FOR  BOOKLET  "No.  67." 
DIRECT  ^YOUR  "ENQUIRY]  TO    THE    PEDLAR    PLACE    NEAREST    YOU. 
THEYJWILLIANSWERJYOU^PROMPTLYIAND  SAVE1YOU  TIME,  t  _ 
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The 
Effect 


of  a  properly  warmed  home  is  broader 
than  you  at  first  would  imagine — 

Not  merely  a  warmed  home,  but  one 
in  which  the  air  is  kept  properly 
humidified,  and  therefore  healthful 
instead  of  dry  and  irritating. 


it 


Good  Cheer"  Furnaces 


with  their  large  Circle  Waterpans,  furnish  just  the  amount  of  humidity  needed 
to  promote  health,  and  at  the  same  time  send  a  flood  of  warm  pure  air  into  every 
corner  of  your  home. 

You  go  out  of  your  home  that  is  equipped  with  a  "Good  Cheer' '  Furnace  with 
lungs  that  are  not  choked  by  the  dust  and  dryness  of  the  ordinary  heater,  and  in 
an  optimistic  frame  of  mind  equal  to  the  emergencies  and  hundred-and-one  small 
worries  which  beset  the  average  man  every  day. 

Your  health  and  that  of  your  family  and  your  business  interests  as  well  will 
gain  by  the  installing  of  a  "Good  Cheer"  Furnace. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  No.  7,  JUST  ISSUED. 
IT'S  WORTH  READING. 


THE  CIRCLE  WATERPAN 


The  James  Stewart   Mfg   Co,    Limited 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 

Western  Warehouse — 156  Lombard  Street,  Winnipeg 


: 
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The  Development  of  A 
Reliable  Mower 

Perfection  is  not  the  result  of  accident,  nor  is  it  attained  in  a 
moment,  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  more  or  less  gradual  evolution 
or  development. 

The  Massey- Harris  Mower  is  a  good  example. 

The  first  Mowers  put  out  by  this  Company  were  good  Mowers, 
they  did  good  work,  and  thousands  were  sold. 

We  did  not  rest  content,  however,  but  from  the  first,  kept  a  close  watch 
on  these  Mowers  in  the  field  to  find  wherein  they  might  be  improved. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  made  such  changes  as  our  experience  has 
shown  to  be  desirable,  until,  with  the  improvements  of  the  past  year  or 
two,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  we  now  have  a  Mower  which  you  can 
depend  on  all  the  time  and  every  time. 

The  improved  hinged  coupling,  easy-acting  foot-lift,  raised  ledger  plates, 
spring  steel  oil  can  holder  and  other  improvements  have  added  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  and  convenience  of  these  Mowers. 

The  Massey-Harris  Agent  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  about  them. 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Moncton 
Winnipeg 


Massey-Harris  Co, 

Limited 


Regina 
Saskatoon 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
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Our  Telephones 
Chosen   by  Majority 
Of   New   Systems 

JN  Ontario  where  the  fight  for 
business  is  keenest — where  all 
telephone  manufacturers  enter  in- 
to competition — this  company  has 
assumed  a  commanding  position. 
This  year  The  Majority  of  muni- 
cipalities and  new  companies  en- 
tering the  independent  telephone 
field  selected  our  telephones  and 
equipment. 


QUALITY    WINS 

Price  cut  no  figure  in  secur- 
ing the  business  of  these  com- 
panies. Other  telephones 
were  offered  for  less.  SU- 
PERIOR QUALITY  won  us 
the  victories. 

Our  telephones  were  selected 
not  only  by  new  systems,  but 
by  those  who  had  been  using 
other  makes,  because  they 
were  proven  to  be  the 
clearest-talking,  strongest- 
ringing,  simplest  and  best 
constructed.  They  were 
given  the  severest  tests,  the 
most  minute  and  rigid  exam- 
inations. They  established 
their  superiority  beyond 
question. 

BUSINESS     DOUBLING 

Between  400  and  500  In- 
dependent Canadian  Tele- 
phone Companies  are  buying 
their  supplies  from  us.  Our 
business  is  again  repeating 
last  year's  record,  when  it 
doubled  in  volume.      What 


better  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction could  a  municipality 
or  local  telephone  company 
want  than  the  evidence  of 
the  satisfaction  we  are  giving 
others? 

10    YEARS'     GUARANTEE 

Everything  we  sell  is  guar- 
anteed. Our  Te  ephones  are 
guaranteed  for  10  years 
against  defects  in  material  or 
workmanship.  Our  Side 
Blocks  and  Top  Pins  are 
made  specially  for  us,  so  as 
to  insure  uniform  quality. 
In  No.  12  Galvanized  Line 
Wire  we  never  carry  any- 
thing but  the  best. 
We  stock  nothing  but  first 
quality  materials.  And  we 
stock  them  in  large  quantities. 
Notwithstanding  our  large 
increase  i  n  business,  our 
facilities  are  such  that  we  are 
able  to  handle  all  orders 
promptly  and  satisfactorily. 
A  Price  List  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 


NO.    3    BULLETIN 

Our  latest  book  on  telephones 
has  just  been  printed.  It 
contains  the  latest,  most 
authentic  information  on  con- 
struction and  operation  of 
telephone  lines.  Also  shows 
the  most  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. Ask  for  the  No.  3 
Bulletin. 

If  you  haven't  a  copy  of  our 
famous  book,  "  Canada  and 
the  Telephone,"  profusely 
and  graphically  illustrated  by 
a  leading  artist,  we  will  be 
glad    to   mail  you   one,    too. 

FREE    TRIAL 

If  your  company  is  going  to 
replace  some  old  phones  with 
new  ones,  or  is  just  starting 
a  system,  ask  us  about  our 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER, 
whereby  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  our  telephones 
can  be  judged  before  spend- 
ing a  dollar. 


Canadian  Independent  Telephone   Co.,   Limited 


1832  Duncan  Street,  Toronto 
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An  I H  C  Manure  Spreader 
Saves  Valuable  Fertilizer 

THE  iarms  of  Europe  have  been  worked  for  centuries,  yet  the  average 
production  ot  wheat  from  those  tarms  is  nearly  30  bushels  per  acre; 
more  than  double  the  average  yield  ot  American  farms.     What  is  the 
reason  tor  this  tremendous  difference? 

The  reason  is  that  European  farmers  know  the  value  of  stable  manure 
as  a  fertilizer.  The  average  European  soil  is  not  as  fertile  as  the  average 
American  land,  but  the  European  grows  heavier  crops  because  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  kept  up  constantly  by  the  liberal  use  of  stable  manure. 

While  there  is  not  so  much  stable  manure  in  this  country,  what  there  is 
can  be  used  to  tar  greater  advantage  wnen  an  IHC  manure  spreader  is 
used  to  distribute  it. 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 
Corn  King,  Cloverleaf 

make  one  ton  ot  manure  go  as  f at  as  two  tons  spread  by  hand.  By  pulver- 
izing the  manure  and  spreading  it  in  an  even  coat,  light  or  heavy  as  may  be 
needed,  all  over  the  land,  they  insure  a  perfect  combination  of  tne  plant 
food  elements  with  the  soil  There  is  no  over  fertilizing  in  spots,  to 
produce  an  uneven  stand  ot  grain.  Each  square  foot  ot  ground  gets  the 
same  treatment. 

The  superior  mechanical  construction  of  I  H  C  spreaders  is  the  reason 
tor  their  effectiveness.  They  solve  every  problem  of  correct  spreading 
Eight  dratt  is  secured  by  the  proper  construction  of  wheels  and  correct 
principles  ot  gearing.  When  1  H  C  spreaders  are  thrown  in  and  out  ot 
gear  the  beater  drive  chain  is  not  shitted. 

The  advantages  ot  this  construction  are:  Positive  traction  —  the  chain 
engages  nearly  hall  the  teeth  on  large  sprockets  instead  of  only  a  tew;  chain 
worn  on  one  side  only  instead  of  on  both  sides  as  in  other  constructions; 
simple,  effective  chain  tightener  instead  of  a  complicated,  troublesome  one. 
These  all  add  to  the  durability  of  the  spreader. 

1  H  C  spreaders  have  no  reach.  They  do  not  need  one. 
Because  of  this  feature  an  1  H  C  spreader  can  be  turned  in 
its  own  length,  a  great  convenience  at  any  time.  IHC 
spreaders  have  many  other  advantages  which  the  IHC 
local  dealer  will  explain  to  you  See  him  and  get  catalogues 
and  lull  information,  or  if  you  prefer,  write 

CANADIAN  BRANCH  HOUSES: 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

^Incorporated) 
At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal,  N.  Battle- 
iord.  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Weyburn,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  freeof  charge  to  all,  the 
best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming  If  you  have  any 
worthy  questions  concerning  soils  crops,  land  drainage  irrigation. 
fertili2er  etc  ,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  1  H  C 
Service  Buieau   Harvester  Building  Chicago,  U  S  A 
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OWN    THESE 

HAYING    HELPS 

FOR    1912 


D 


(ECIDE  that 
you'll  no 
longer  labor 
under  a  handi- 
cap at  haying 
time.      Secure 

the  services  of  these  Frost  &  Wood  Haying  Helpers — GIANT  8 
MOWER  AND  TIGER  AUTO  DUMP  RAKE.  For  twenty  years  and 
more  these  efficient  haying  implements  have  saved  time,  money,  labor 
and  horseflesh  for  thousands  of  progressive  Canadian  Farmers.  Think 
of  the  next  score  or  more  haying  seasons. 


FROST  &  WOOD 


GIANT    8    MOWER 
TIGER    RAKE 


The  Frost  &  Wood  GIANT  8  MOWER 
is  not  merely  a  "fair-weather"  machine. 
It's  right  there  with  the  power  and  cut- 
ting ability  when  other  mowers  are  apt 
to  fall  down.  Put  it  to  work  in  a  heavy 
or  tangled  crop  and  watch  how  easily  it 
handles  the  job.  You  can  start  it  any- 
where in  the  field  and  the  knives  will 
begin  cutting  the  instant  the  horses  move 
forward.  "Flying  starts"  are  not  neces- 
sary. 

THE  GIANT  8  has  great  driving  pow- 
er because  of  the  simple  and  compact  ar- 
rangement of  the  gears.  Smooth-running 
and  light  draft  are  assured  by  a  plentiful 
supply  of  large  roller  bearings.  The  cut- 
ter bar  is  protected  against  wear  by  steel 
plates.  Large  bearings — not  pins — are  used 
for  the  connection  between  cutter  bar  and 
main  frame. 

At  every  point  in  its  construction  is  put 


the  skill  and  knowledge  gained  in  over  70 
years'  experience  in  building  farm  mach- 
inery to  meet  Canadian  conditions. 

THE  TIGER  AUTOMATIC  DUMP 
RAKE  is  the  best  sulky  rake  made.  It 
has  given  satisfaction  for  many  haying 
seasons.  The  teeth  are  shaped  to  do  the 
most  efficient  work.  They  are  made  of 
a  special  grade  of  steel  that  has  proven 
by  test  the  best  adapted  to  withstand 
heavy  work  and  severe  usage. 

Strongly  constructed  throughout  is  the 
TIGER  AUTOMATIC  DUMP  RAKE.  It 
is  a  rake  that  will  pay  you  large  dividends 
of  satisfaction  at  haying  time.  When  you 
require  anything  in  the  way  of  farm 
equipment  remember  our  agents  can  supply 
your  wants.  We  have  catalogs  describing 
and  illustrating  the  different  lines;  they 
are  cheerfully  mailed  free  for  asking.  Let 
us  send  you  one  to-day. 


"Branches  and  distributing 
warehouses  in  all  the  larger 
centres-" 


"Ask  our  local  agent  or  near- 
est Office  for  further  particu- 
lars." 


THE 


For  Sale  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  by 

FROST  &  WOOD  CO.,  LIMITED,  SMITH'S  FJ 

In  Western  Ontario  and  Western  Canada  by 

COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.,  LTD.,  Brantford  &  Winnipeg: 


It 
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How  about  your  entry? 


FULL  details  of  the  1912 
prize  contest  for  Cana- 
dian farmers  were  given 
in  the  March  number  of 
"  Farm  Improvements,"  the 
quarterly  magazine  that  we 
send  free  to  all  farmers  in- 
terested in  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury farming  methods. 

If  your  name  is  not  on 
our  list,  write  at  once,  and 
we  will  send  you  complete 
information  about  the  1912 
prize  contest. 

One  hundred  and  eight  cash 
prizes  are  offered. 

(Twelve  in  each  province). 

In  this  contest,  as  in  the 
one  held  last  year,  there  is 
no  entry  fee,  nor  are  you 
required  to  buy  any  speci- 
fied quantity  of  cement  to 
be  eligible.  Every  farmer 
in  Canada  is  invited  to 
enter.  Full  particulars  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 


The  above  illustration  shows  the  vestibule  built  by 
Herbert 'Bowles  rof  "Randolph,  Ontario,  who  won  a 
cash"prize7ofj$100  in  the  1911  Prize  Contest.  It 
is  a  good  example^of  the  artistic  effects  that  can 
be  obtained  by'proper  combination  of  solid  concrete 
with  concrete  bricks.  The  book,  offered  free  on  this 
page,  tells  how  to  use  concrete  to  the  best  advantage. 


Have  you  received  your  copy  of  the  book 

"WHAT  THE  FARMER  CAN    DO  WITH  CONCRETE" 

If  not,  you  should  write  for  it  at  once.     It  is  free  to  every  farmer. 


Canada  Cement  Company,  Limited 

National  Bank  Building,  Montreal 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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we  want  to  tell  you  how  your 
Community  Can  Operate 
A  Successful  Telephone 
System  Of  Its  Own 


T 


This  Bound  Volume  of  100 
Illustrated  Pages  is  FREE 

NEVER,  since  farmers  first  started  installing  their  own  telephone  instru- 
ments, has  there  been  produced  so  comprehensive  a  volume  of  instruc- 
tions as  our  book  "How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines."  This  book, 
printed  on  good  paper,  illustrated  with  photographs  and  diagrams  and  bound 
in  stiff,  cloth  covers,  is  an  invaluable  text-book  or.  the  subject  of  construct- 
ing telephone  lines  in  the  rural  districts.  Written  in  plain  language  bv  expert 
telephone  engineers,  it  has  been  a  very  costly  book  to  produce.  It  is  really 
almost  too  valuable  to  give  away  free;  we  could  not  afford  to  distribute  it 
haphazard.     However,  we  have  one  copy  for  you. 

BUT  We  Send  It 

When  You  Ask  For  It 

"How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines"  tells  about  what  other  rural 
telephone  companies  have  done,  about  company  organization,  about 
constructing  the  line,  about  installing  the  instruments,  about  the 
materials  required,  about  the  instruments  themselves,  and  also  even  gives  the 
law  in  regard  to  wires  crossing  railways,  etc.  Chapter  after  chapter,  it  goes 
into  each  item  in  detail.  Nowhere  else  are  the  facts  so  concisely  set  forth 
as  they  are  in  this  book. 


HE  number  of  rural  telephone  lines  started  during  the  last 
year  has  been  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
Canada.  If,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  started  already,  your 
own  community  is  bound  to  have  a  telephone  system,  sooner  or 
later.  You  would  have  such  a  system  at  once,  if  you  and  your 
neighbors  only  realized  how  quickly,  easily  and  inexpensively  it 
could  be  put  into  operation.  You,  yourself,  can  start  this  system 
going  right  away;  with  the  help  we  offer,  you  can  interest  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and,  among  you,  can  organize  your  own 
company,  erect  your  own  line,  install  your  own 
instruments,  and  operate  your  own  self-maintaining 
telephone  system,  just  as  successfully  as  the  largest 
telephone  exchange  is  operated  in  the  largest  city 
on  the  continent. 


Only 


You  Can  Organize 
Your  Own  Company 

YOU  don't  need  to  know  anything 
about  company  organization  to  start 
a  company  among  your  own  friends 
and  neighbors.  Our  book  tells  all  about 
both  mutual  and  stock  companies  and 
shows  you.  step  by  step,  just  exactly  how 
to  go  about  the  matter  It  shows  you  how 
the  procedure  differs  in  the  various  prov- 
inces, what  the  different  governments 
demand  of  you  and  what  they  will  do  to 
help  you. 

You  Can  Build  Every 
Foot  of  Your  Own  Line 

NO  expert  lineman  or  superintendent 
of  telephone  construction  is  necessarv 
to  build  the  efficient  line  that  you 
can  put  up  yourself  by  merely  follow  ing  the 
detailed  instructions  given  in  this  book. 
Any  man  who  can  read  and  who  will  fol- 
directions  with  ordinary  sense  can 
build  his  own  telephone  line  With  the 
instructions  that  you  can  give  your  neigh- 
bors after  you  have  read  this  book,  they 
can  erect  every  pole,  place  every  cross- 
arm,  string  every  foot  of  wire  and  install 
every  instrument  You  can  easily  realize 
how  this  means  economical  construction 

We  Will  Guide  You  In 
Every  Step  of  Organi- 
zation and  Construction 

WE    are    the    largest     manufacturers 
of    telephones    in    the    Dominion 
of  Canada      Nine  out  of  every  ten 
telephones  in  use  in  the  country  to-day 


have  been  made  in  our  plant.  You  can 
readily  understand,  therefore,  that  our 
experts  are  the  master-minds  of  telephone 
construction  in  the  Dominion.  It's  the 
knowledge  of  these  men  that  we  place 
at  your  disposal — it's  their  expert  advice 
that  will  guide  you  in  every  step. 

Let  Us  Show  You  How 
To  Get  The  Movement 
Started 

FARMERS  throughout  the  country 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  can  have  telephone  connection 
as  well  as  if  they  lived  in  the  city.  They 
are  tremendously  interested  in  the  subject. 
Most  of  them  have  t>een  reading  it  up 
in  their  farm  papers.  It  is  only  necessary 
fur  some  one  man  to  come  forward  with 
definite  knowledge  on  the  subject  and 
say  "Let's  get  started  I"  With  the  in- 
formation that  our  book  will  give  you, 
you  can  be  the  man  in  control  of  the 
situation  in  your  community. 

Now  Is  The  Time  For 
You  To  Act  —  Before 
Someone  Else  Does  It 

WRITE  in  to  us  and  get  this  book  at 
once  A  self-maintaining  telephone 
system  will  eventually  be  started 
in  your  community  If  the  moment  is 
not  ripe,  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  it  will  be.  and  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  be  informed  on  the  subject  If 
you  want  the  book  send  us  the  coupon. 


TH 


and  MANUFACTURING  CO.un.Tu> 

Manufacturer  and  cupplier  of  ell  apparatus  and  equipment  used  io 

the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of   Telephone,    Fire 

237      Alarm  and  Electric  Railway  Plant*.     Addreaa  our  nearest  house 


V  Montreal       Toronto       Winnipeg      Regina       Calgary      Vancouver 
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Make  Sure  That  You 
Keep  Flies  Off  Your  Cattle  With 

COW-COMFORT 

THIS  SUMMER 

COW-COMFORT  will  not  only  keep  flies  and  mosquitoes  from 
worrying-  your  cattle  to  visible  loss  of  condition  and  value,  but 
cures  cuts,  bruises,  destroys  insects  and  vermin,  and  is  a  strong 
disinfectant. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  about 
COW-COMFORT 

$2.00  a  Gallon  (dilute  with  4  gallons  of  water,  thus  bringing  the  price  down 
to  40c.  a  gallon.) 

First-class  proposition  for  dealers  wanted  everywhere. 

THE  SAPHO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Limited 

586  Henri  Julien  Ave.,  MONTREAL 
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Farm  For  Less  Money 

CUT  down  the  cost  of  raising  crops.  That's  the  best  and  easiest  way 
to  increase  your  profits.  You  can  do  it  by  using  an  I  H  C  tractor. 
You  can  plow,  harrow,  seed,  cultivate,  harvest  and  haul  at  a  fraction 
of  what  it  now  costs  you  with  horses.  You  can  run  the  irrigating  pump, 
silage  cutter,  saw,  feed  grinder,  and  other  machines  with  it.  You  can 
make  extra  profits  easily  by  doing  custom  work  for  your  neighbors  after 
you  are  through  with  your  own  work. 

* 

I  H  C  Kerosene -Gasolke  Tractors 

quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Their  strength  and  durability  make  them 
most  serviceable  for  years  of  hardest  work.  Their  simplicity  makes  them 
easy  to  operate  and  easy  to  care  for. 

Investigate  tractor  farming.  Learn  how  you  can  profitably  use  an 
I  H  C  tractor.  Get  all  the  facts  from  the  I  H  C  local  agent.  Let  him 
point  out  the  many  I  H  C  tractor  features  and  advantages  in  design, 
materials,  and  construction.  He  will  tell  you  about  the  complete  I  H  C 
line,  which  includes  gasoline  and  kerosene  tractors,  12,  IS,  20,  25,  and 
45- H.  P.  in  several  styles  and  horizontal  and  vertical  engines 
stationary  or  mounted  on  skids  or  trucks,  air-cooled  or 
water-cooled  1  to  50- H.  P.  If  you  prefer,  write  the  nearest 
branch  house  for  catalogue. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH  HOUSES 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
At    Brandon,    Calgary,    Edmonton,   Hamilton,   Lethbridge, 
London,     Montreal,     North    Battleford,     Ottawa,     Quebec, 
Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Weyburn,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton. 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all, 
r^EE*  the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have 
f~W\  any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irri- 
■JTH|  gation,  fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send 
ILHJ  them  to  IHC  Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago, 
Qgj     USA 


I 

i 

m 
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Above  is  shown  one  of  the  modern^ 
barn  plans  prepared  by  our  i 
"Builders'  Service  Dept."  Others 
are  shown  in  a  portfolio  that  will  be 
mailed  to  you  on  receipt  of  the 
coupon  attached  to  this  ad,  properly 
filled   out. 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  size  of  the  barn 
you  expect  to  build,  and  the  number 
of  cattle  you  want  to  house,  our 
Board  of  Advisers,  consisting  of  ten 
of  the  best  barn  builders  and  con- 
tractors in  the  Dominion,  will  co- 
operate with  you  to  plan  a  building 
exactly  suited  to  your  own  particu- 
lar requirements. 

This  service  is  offered  to  you  FREE 
of  charge.     It's  our  way  of  showing 


One  of  the 
modern  barn 
plans  prepared 
by  our  Builders' 
Service    Dept. 


our  appreciation  of  the  generous 
and  hearty  support  the  farmers  and 
builders  of  Canada  have  given  our 
products,  particularly  Preston  Safe- 
Lock  Shingles. 

Preston  Safe-Lock  Shingles  merit 
the  tremendous  demand  they  enjoy 
to-day,  for  they  afford  guaranteed 
protection  against  lightning.  They 
keep  out  the  rain,  snow,  moisture, 
wind  and  fire,  too.  They  cost 
nothing  for  up-keep,  as  they  never 
need  painting  or  repairs. 

Our  latest  edition  of  "Truth  About  Roofing" 
booklet  tells  all  about  them.  We'll  send  a 
copy  along  with  the  Portfolio  of  Barn  Plans. 
You  want  the  Portfolio,  that's  certain,  if 
you  intend  to  build.  So  send  the  coupon  by 
first  mail.     Address  it  to 


(Jj^J^Vo     Manager 

Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Limited 


Branch  Office  and  Factory,  Montreal,  Oue. 


Preston,  Ontario 


Please  send  me  portfolio  of  Barn  Plans    showing  framework  construction  and  plans  of  interior. 

I  intend  building  a  barn. ft.    by ft.     Do  you  intend  re-roofing    or    re-siding 

any  building  this  year  ?     (Yes  or  No.) ... 


NAME 


P.  O.  ADDRESS 


PROVINCE 


COUNTY 

FARMER'S  MAGAZING 
PAPER 
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The  General  Says: 

"If  I  could  show  you  through  my  three  enormous  mills  you 
would  then  readily  see  why  I  can  manufacture  highest  grade, 
durable  Roofing  at  a  low  cost  and  do  not  hesitate  to  guaran- 
tee it  to  you  for  15  years.  That's  why  I  call  it  Certain-teed 
Roofing— Quality  Certified — Durability  Guaranteed." 
The  quality  of  the  asphalt  used  in  roof  coverings  is  important 
because  roofs  don't  wear  out,  they  dry  out.  The  real  life 
of  the  rooiing  is  in  the  saturating  and  waterproofing  com- 
pound used.  Only  the  best  grades  of  raw  materials  are  used 
in  manufacturing  Cfr tain-teed  Roofing.  These  are  selected 
as  the  result  of  a  quarter  ot  a  century's  experience  and  kept 
up-to-date  by  the  General's  Board  of  Expert  Chemists. 

Look  for  this  Certain-teed  label 
when  you  buy  Rooting— quality  and 
durability  guaranteed.  ' 

Certain-te»d  Roofing  is  sold  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Canada  by  local  dealers  and  is  distributed  by  wholesale 
jobbers  in  St.  Johns,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto, 
London,  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon,  Edmonton,  Vancouver 
Victoria,  Ottawa,  Calgary,  Regina  and  Brandon. 
On  each  and  every  roll  of  Certain-t^ed  Rubber  Roofing  or 
bundle  of  Certain-teed  Rubber  Shingles  you  buy  from  your 
local  dealer  you  will  find  a  Certain-teed  label  of  quality — a 

15  year  guarantee.  Insist  on  this  Certain- 
teed  label  and  take  no  substitute — it  is  for 
your  protection,  and  gives  you  the  benefit 

of  the  low  manufacturers'  cost.     Write  to-  ' 

day  for  our  new  book   BG-2  "How  to  Build 

for  LESS  Money" — it  takes  you  on  a  picture 

trip  through  one  of  our  big  mills — it's  free 

for  the  asking,  and  a  money-saver. 

GENERAL  ROOFING  MFG.  CO. 

World's  Largest  Roofing  Manufacturers 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
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Profits  in  Road  Building 


ROAD    making    time   is    almost 
here.      Wide-awake,    progres- 
sive  road   officials    soon    will 
busy  themselves  with  the  construc- 
tion of  fine,  durable  highways. 

To  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  Hart- 
Parr  Oil  Tractor  this  means  a  period 
of  sure  steady  work — a  chance  for 
big   earnings 
at     a      time 
when  actual 
field       work 
on  the  farm 
is      a      little 
slack. 

Horses  or 
steam  tract- 
ors cannot 
be  used  with 
any  degree 
of  success  for 
this  kind  of 
work.  Their 
efficiency  is 
very  limited. 
So  naturally 


the  community  looks  to  the  Hart- 
Parr  owner  for  power  to  haul  road 
building  materials  and  operate  road 
making  machinery.  Thus  he  has 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
rendering  valuable  service  and  in- 
cidentally adds  a  nice  snug  sum  to 

his  bank  account.  u  v 

How  are  You 

\M  Fixed? 

Ar  eyou  pre- 
pared to  poc- 
ketyour  share 
of  the  quick, 
easy  profits 
to  be  made 
from  road 
construction 
work  in  your 
locality? 
Don't  over- 
lo  ok  this 
chance  of  ad- 
ding to  your 
earnings.  Re- 
member that 


Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors 


are  now  in  great  demand  in  every  section 
where  good  roads  are  recognized  as  profit- 
able investments.  Each  year  sees  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  Hart-Parr  tractors  en- 
gaged in  the  building  of  good  roads.  It  costs 
less  to  construct  durable  roads  the  Hart-Parr 
way,  than  by  any  other  method. 

Our  40  brake  horse  power  outfit  furnishes 
ideal  cheap  power  for  this  purpose.  Takes 
the  place  of  10  to  16  strong  horses — handles 
easier,  covers  more  ground.  One  man  runs 
it  without  any  trouble,  in  fact,  it's  a  One 
Man  Outfit.  Burns  cheapest  kerosene  for 
fuel — oil  cooled.  No  stops  for  water  and  coal. 
Spring  mounted  front  and  rear.  All  steel 
construction.  Never  tires.  Never  halts  for 
a  rest. 

Hauls  blade  graders,  elevating  graders, 
drags,  levelers  and  rollers,  with  the  same 
sure,  steady  pull,  even  on  turns.  The  finest 
kind  of  an  outfit  for  pulling  stumps  and  plow- 
ing when  opening  up  entirely  new  roadways. 

We  build  three  sizes,  30,  40  and  60  brake 
horse  power. 

HART-PARR  CO.,  42  Main  Street,  Portage  la  Priarie,  Man. 

Regina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
THE  CHAP1N  CO.,  Calgary,  Agents  for  Alberta 


Experienced  Road  Builder  Recommends 
Tractor. 

I   use  a  Hart-Parr  for  building  roads  in  this  district. 

I  use  kerosene,  which  costs  two-thirds  as  much  as 
gasoline  engines,  and  half  as  much  as  steam  engines. 
For  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours  it  costs  me  $6.50  for 
fuel  and  lubricating  oil.  Kerosene  costs  me  8c  per 
gallon,    gasoline    15c,    lubricating    oil    30c. 

I  haul  two  graders  with  7  foot  blades  and  often 
hitched    road   plows   in   front   of   the   grader. 

The  tractor  will  work  on  side  drains  where  the  angle 
is   a   rise   of   one   foot   to   every   three. 

I  have  no  trouble  with  tractor  getting  stalled  in 
either    clay,    sand    or    loam    if    it's    reasonably    dry. 

We  make  a  half  a  mile  of  bang-up  dirt  road  in  ten 
hours    with    two    blade   graders. 

On  up  grades  the  engine  will  haul  one  blade  grader 
if    the    incline    is   not   over   10    per   cent. 

I  figure  the  engine  costs  me  about  $6.00  for  fuel 
and  maintenance— whereas  thirteen  horses  would  cost 
me    $10. 

I  have  cut  through  hills  and  operated  an  elevating 
grader  with  much  success. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  regarding 
the  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor,  as  I  consider  it  an  excel- 
lent engine   for   road   building. 

SIVERT  LIABO,   Irene,   N.D. 

Read  the  testimonial !  Learn  how  easy  it  is 
to  work  with  a  Hart-Parr  tractor !  Then  act ! 
Write  today  for  interesting  literature  and 
convincing  figures  on  profitable  road  build- 
ing work. 
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Look  for  the  Br  ant  ford 


Our  Hopper  Cooled  Design. 


THAT  is  the  name  you  will 
find  on  all  the  best  engines. 
It  means  strength,  reliability  and 
economy  to  the  buyer.  We  have 
engines  of  all  kinds,  Stationary, 
Portable  and  Traction,  from  \% 
to  50  H.  P.  Remember  the  name 
and    ensure    a    good     purchase. 

We  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  gasoline  engines 
in  Canada. 

Brantford  Windmills,  Grain  Grinders,  Steel  Pole  and 
Wood  Saws,  Pumps,  Water  Boxes,  etc.,  are  all  of  the  same 
superior  quality  as  the  Brantford   "Ideal"  Gasoline  Engine. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
many  lines  we  manufacture  for  progressive 
farmers.  You  should  have 
one  of  these  books  to 
guide  you  in  buying  or 
improving    your    business. 


Write  to-day 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 


Brantford 


Winnipeg 


Calgary 
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ONTARIO 

FOOTLIFT  of) ..SULKY 


HERE  is  a  plow  that  is  just  about  able  to  run  itself.  Once 
you  adjust  it  for  width  and  depth  of  furrow,  a  boy  can 
run  it  all  day  long.  If  the  Ontario  Footlif  t  Sulky  strikes 
a  stone,  the  Plow  rises  and  resets  itself,  thereby  preventing 
breakages.  When  the  end  of  a  furrow  is  reached,  a  touch  of 
the  Footlift  attachment  raises  the  bottom  for  the  turn.  Furn- 
ished with  either  Judy  Bottoms  (cutting  7  inches  to  10  inches) 
for  clay,  or  No.  21  Bottoms  (cutting  10  inches  to  12  inches) 
for  loam.    Equipped  with  Rolling  or  Straight  Colters. 

You  should  have  this  plow— one  of  the  newest  and  best  of  our  extensive  line. 
It  goes  to  the  very  limit  in  convenient  adjustments,  dust-proof  bearings, 
proper  design  and  the  best  grade  of  material  we  can  buy  for  the  purpose. 
Mould  boards  are  soft  centre  steel— the  hardest,  best  scouring  and  longest- 
wearing  material  procurable — no  brittleness— no  breakdowns. 

The  Ontario  Footlift  will  plow  your  land  right.  It  is  worthy  of  close  in- 
spection and  investigation.     We're  always  glad  to  give  you  information. 

COCKSHUTT  PLO  _i_:ANY  BRANTFORD 

Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  by 

THE  FROST  &  WOOD  COMPANY,  Limited    -    -    SMITH'S  FALLS 
MONTREAL  _____  ST.  JOHN 


new  Catalogue  for  you. 
Send  us  your  address  on  a  post  card.     You  are  sure  to  be  interested. 


Give  Your 

Boy 
Confidence 


Get  an  Ontario 
Footlift  Sulky,  and 
your  boy  can  plow 
the  same  acreage 
per  day  as  well  and 
easily   as  you  can. 

This  puts  respon- 
sibility up  to  him 
without  the  drud- 
gery of  hard  work. 
He  can  handle  and 
guide  the  Ontario 
Footlift  Plow,  be- 
cause the  footlift 
feature  gives  him 
full  control  of  rais- 
ing the  bottom. 

The  guide  attach- 
ment  between 
tongue  and  furrow 
wheels  allows  your 
boy  to  do  'fancy' 
plowing.  These 
things  all  develop 
pride,  confidence, 
and  pleasure.  There 
is  no  sulky  quite  so 
good  for  use  by  a 
boy  on  your  farm 
as  the  Ontario  Foot- 
lift— a  boy  can  do  a 
man's  plowing  in  a 
day.  This  is  the 
plow  that  makes 
farm  boys  good 
farm  men  when 
they  grow  up. 


WRITE  US 

FOR  FULL* 

PARTICULARS 


When   writing  advertisers    kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Story  of  Two  Bundles  of  Flax 

Demonstrating  the  superiority  of  THE  SPALDING  DEEP  TILLING  MACHINE 


"On  the  9th  and  10th 
of  June,  1911.  I  sowed  30 
acres  of  flax,  just  out- 
side of  the  city  limits, 
south  of  this  town.  25 
acres  of  the  above  land 
was  plowed  from  five 
to  six  inches  deep,  and 
five  acres  of  thisiland 
was  plowed  about  six- 
teen inches  deep,  by  a 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine.  All  of  this 
land  was  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner,  by 
the  same  farm  tools, 
and  sowed  with  the 
same  kind  of  flax  seed 
on  the  9th  and  10th  day 
of   June. 

The  flax  on  rall  the 
land  grew  fine  for  a 
short  time.  Dry  hot 
weather  set  in  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and 
lasted  about  six  weeks. 
During  that  period  the 
flax  on  the  land  plowed 
an  ordinary  depth 
stopped  growing,  and 
showed  the  dry  hot 
weather  had  hurt  it 
materially,  and  the  flax 
on  the  deep  tilled  land 
continued  to  grow  dur- 
ing the  dry  period,  and 
was  fully  eight  inches 
higher  when  harvested. 

The  flax  on  the  deep 
tilled  land  yielded  22K 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  flax  on  the  other 
land  yielded  14& 
bushels  to  the  acre,  be- 
sides the  quality  of  the 
flax  on  the  deep  tilled 
land  was  much  better 
than  the  flax  on  the 
land  plowed  an  ordin- 
ary depth," 


That  is  the  story,  as 
told  by  the  man  on 
whose  farm  this  flax 
was  grown.  It  is  a 
story  of  50%  increase 
in  yield.  With  flax  at 
$2.00  per  bushel,  the 
increase  is  worth 
$15.00  per  acre. 

There  was  no  differ- 
ence in  seed,  no  differ- 
ence in  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  no  difference 
in  the  cultivation;  but 
there  was  a  difference 
in  the  seedbed.  The 
flax  growing  on  the 
land  plowed  only  five 
to  six  inches  deep  had 
no  chance  to  develop — 
the  roots  could  not  go 
down  far  enough,  but 
the  Spalding  Deep  Til- 
ling Machine  made  the 
other  seed  bed  like  a 
garden,  16  inches  deep 
and  finely  pulverized. 
Nature  did  the  rest. 


Farmers  who  use  the 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine  get  similar 
results  on  every  crop 
they  grow. 


Our  free  books 
wili  tell  you  all 
about  how  you 
can  more  than 
double  your  net 
profit  and  in- 
c  rease  the 
value  of  your 
farm. 


WRITE     US     TO-DAY    FOR     FULL    INFORMATION 


address  THE  SPALDING  PLOW  C0.,Un 


ion  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  U.S.A. 


(ALL   SHIPMENTS   MADE   FROM   CANADIAN   FACTORY.) 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 


"SOVEREIGN" 

Hot  Water 

Boiler 


Just  as  Important 
as  the  Weather 

LIVING  in  a  house  that  is  not 
comfortably  heated  is  no 
more  pleasant  than  being  out  of 
doors  in  bad  weather,  and  not 
prepared  for  it. 

Besides  making  a  home  com- 
fortable to  live  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  heating  apparatus  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  house.  One 
of  the  first  items  a  purchaser  of 
a  house  takes  into  consideration 
is  the  kind  of  heating,  and  the 
make  of  the  boiler. 

When  you  are  planning  your 
new  house,  specify  the  "Sover- 
eign "  hot  water  Boiler  and  Radi- 
ators. There  is  a  difference  in 
boilers  and  the  superiority  of  the 
"Sovereign"  is  unquestioned. 

Write  For  Booklet 
"  The  Dictionary  of  Heating" 


TAYLOR-FORBES  = 

TORONTO,  1088  King  St.  West  MONTREAL,  246  Craig  St.  West 

VANCOUVER,  1070  Homer  St.  WINNIPEG,  Vulcan  Iron  Works 

QUEBEC,  Mechanics  Supply  Co.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  W.  R.  Mathers 

Installed  by  heating  Engineers  and  Plumbers  throughout  Canada 
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"My  New  Metal  Has  Made  Me  a  Proud 
Man.  It  Permits  a  100-Year  Roof  at 
Low  Cost." 

"Sir,  I  tell  you,  I  am  a  proud  man.  I  have  at 
last  got  the  best  roof  ever  made  at  a  low  price.  My 
roof  will  last  you  for  a  whole  century.  You  can  put 
it  on  a  wood  framing.  You  can  get  it  at  about  what 
you  pay  for  wood  roof.  You  can  lay  it.  It  will 
keep  rain,  lightning,  fire,  ice,  snow  and  wind  from 
harming  your  building.  If  you  want  a  roof,  I  have 
the  right  roof." 

"I  Think  Every  Man  Can  See  How  a  Roof 
Ie  the  Big  Point  in  a  Barn." 

"I  worked  50  years  to  make  a  cleanly,  strong,  sure 
roof  at  a  low  cost.  I  had  barns  mostly  in  mind 
When  I  started,  bush  fires  were  common  Cedar 
shingles  went  up  like  tinder  from  a  single  spark 
Lightning  burnt  barns  again  and  again.  Leaky  roofs 
rotted  hay  and  produce  by  the  ton— they  let  water  rot 
the  barn  framework.     Oshawa  shingles  stop  this. 

"Thus,  I  became  one  of  the  first  metal  shingle  men 
in  the  world.  I  aimed  to  make  a  roof  that  would 
save  twenty  times  its  cost  by  saving  a  barn  frame 
and  foundation,  as  well  as  the  stuff  put  into  the  barn, 
which  represented  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
risked  over  a  period  of  years  under  a  poor  roof." 

"It  Took  Years  for  Me  to  Get  the  Design 
of  My  Metal  Shingle  Right." 

"I  thought  it  was  easy.  It  was  hard.  It  was  a 
big  contract.  I  didn't  dream  of  what  any  roof  has  to 
stand.  I  thought  about  all  a  roof  did  was  to  let  rain 
run  off  it,  and  keep  in  place  the  rest  of  the  time.  I 
found  I  had  about  twenty-five  problems  to  answer  at 
once  in  a  single  design. 

"My  roof  had  to  have  'give'  in  it,  so  it  would 
stretch  in  the  hot  sun  and  shrink  in  zero  weather.  It 
had  to  be  ice  proof,  or  lodged  thaw-water  would  gouge 
seams  apart.  It  had  to  be  smooth,  or  lodged  dirt  would 
rust  it.  It  had  to  cover  its  own  nails,  or  the  roof 
would  leak.     My'roof  had  to  be  layable  by  anyone. 

"My  work  was,  I  had  to  design  a  shingle  that 
couldn't  be  laid  face-down,  or  sideways,  or  upside 
down  or  crooked,  or  be  marred  in  the  laying,  or  be 
smashed  on  the  road  between  my  factory  and  the  place 
where  the  roof  was.  I  found  my  shingle  needed  ven- 
tilating places  in  it  that  would  let  air  out  but  wouldn't 
,  ,      r.._   .         T*   Ur.A  +r,  Hp    wind   nroof.      Yes,    sir, 


let  water  in. 


It  had  to  be    wind  proof. 


these  things  were  all 
worked  out  by  me  in  50 
years. 

"I  started  to  make  a 
spark-proof  and  lightning- 
proof  roof.  I  ended  by 
getting  one  of  the  best 
roof  shingle  designs  ever 
made.  My  roof  has  more 
experience  and  skill  and 
years  behind  its  design 
than  any  roof  you  can 
get  in  metal  " 

"I  Had  to  Wait  Fifty  Years  for  My  Last 
Big  Point.     This  Was  It." 

"  My  business  was  world-wide  by  this  time.  My 
shingles  were  selling  in  Australia,  Japan,  South 
Africa.      Governments     specified     them      for     roofs. 

"All  this  time  I  was  getting  my  design  right  little 
bv  little.  But,  do  what  I  could,  I  had  been  troubled 
bv  the  metal  in  it.  It  seemed  impossible  to  get  a  metal 
which  might  not  rust.  I  had  to  take  the  best  metal 
I  could  get.  I  needed  a  strong,  light,  absolutely 
non-rusting  metal.     At  last,  I  found  a  hint  in  Europe. 

I  followed  up  this  metal.  At  last  I  devised  a  non- 
rusting  100-year  metal,  which  was  non-corrosive. 
The  moment  I  put  this  metal  into  my  shingle  de- 
sign, I  got  at  one  step  a  100-year  roof.^  This  is  the 
roof  you  can  get  from  me  at  a  low  price." 

"Why  Do  You  Pay   Me  a  Low    Price? 
You  Have  My  Big  Sales  to  Help  You." 

"My  metal  shingle  is  not  trash.  You  can  get  trashy 
stuff  at  a  cheaper  price.  (It  will  cost  you  thousands 
of  dollars  in  produce.)  Yet  you  can  buy  my  shingle 
at  a  low  price.  Its  quality  is  kept  high  and  itspnce 
is  kept  low  by  big,  steady  sa'.c?  ail  over  the  world.  It 
you  do  not  look  into  my  100-year  shingle,  you  are  not 
treating  your  building  right.  Get  a  100-year  Oshawa  roof 
for  your  building.  It  will  save  your  building, 
and  save  you  thousands  of  dollars  in  produce  you 
worked  hard  to  grov;  and  harvest." 

"Get  My  Book  about  This  100-Year  Roof. 
It  Has  Bidding  Hints  for  You  FREE." 


The  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Limited,  of  Oshawa 


HALIFAX 
16  Prince  St. 


ST   JOHN  QUEBEC 

42-44  Pr  inc  e  William  St.  1 27  Rue  du  Pont 

LONDON  CHATHAM 

86  Kins  St. 


have  helped  you  and  "all  other  builders  with  a 
roof  I  am  proud  of— a  roof  I  know 'is  right.  I  want 
to  do  more.  I  made  my  book  'ROOFING  RIGHT' 
to  tell  about  my  roof.  But  I  made  it  worth  while 
for  those  who  do  not  take  my  roof. 

"It  shows  the  best  buildings  in  the  country— the 
best  barn  arrangements.     I  will  send  you  this  book  for 
a  post-card,  whether  vou  take  my  roof 
or  not.     I  want  you  to  take  my  roof,       s)  ^y) 
if  it  stands  your  closest  examination.     Y  /t]f2a&u 
Send  for  my  book  to-day.  «      ■  — 
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Established 
1861 

TORONTO 
111-113  Bay  St. 


CALGARY 
Room  7,  Crown  Block 
Address  our  nearest  warehouse. 


MONTREAL  OTTAWA 

321-3  Craig  St.  423  Sussex  St. 

A      PORT  ARTHUR  ,WJNNlPE9c. 

45  Cumberland  St.  76  Lombard  St. 

We  want  agent,  in  some  .ection.   *"  Write  for  details.  Mention  this  paper 


200  King  St.  W. 


When  writing  ask  for  "  Pedlarizing  Book,  No.  157."      Direct  your  enquiry  to  tH 
Pedlar    place  nearest  you.     They    will  answer  you   promptly  and  save   you   tirrJ 
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Why  Canada's  Budget  is  Big 

Why    is    it    Necessary    for    Eight    Million     People    to    Spend 
$200,000,000  Annually 

Peach  Production  in  Niagara 

No  man  in  the  Fruit  Belt  of  $1,000  acre  land  feels  well 
unless  he  nets  $100  per  acre  Annually 

Saskatchewan's  Co-operative 
Elevators 

The  Story  of  how  Farmers    of  the     Biggest    Wheatfi  Province 
are  Hanaling  their  Grain 

The  Stride  of  Power  Farming 

Steam,  Gas  and  Gasoline  are  Racing  with  the  Horse  [for  the 
Goal  of  Efficiency  with  Low  Cost 


Commercial  Strawberry  Culture,  The  Good  Roads  Problem,  Sixty  Years  on  the 

Farm,  Preservation   of    Farm    Food,    Indian    Humped    Cattle,    Alberta's*]  Dairy 

irming,  The  Te.ichers  Side  of  the  Story,  Fish  Farming,  Short  Stories/etc. 
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Plow-Disk-Sow— One  Operation 

If  power  has  an  advantage  over  the  old  methods  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
strongest  engines  can  haul  the  disks,  harrows  and  drills  in  addition  to  the 
plows,  thus  finishing  seeding  by  once  going  over  the  ground.  But — this 
complete  job  cannot  be  done,  except  by 


The  Strongest  Plowing  Engine 


Saves  the  Soil  Moisture 

You  can't  afford  to  lose  a  single  drop  of  soil 
water.  It  means  just  so  much  bigger  yield  of 
grain  if  its  evaporation  between  plowing  and 
seeding  is  prevented.  No  loss  is  possible  by- 
harrowing  and  seeding  when  you  plow. 
This  saving  will  pay  for  the  engine  on  a 
thousand  acres  sown. 

Weeds  start  like  magic  when  the  soil  is 
turned.  If  left  too  long  before  sowing  the 
young   crop   has  less   chance   against  them. 

More  Crop — Less  Cost 

Seeding  by  old  methods  runs  into  but  few 
acres — or  to  enormous  costs  for  teams  and 
men  on  many  acres. 

One  man  does  the  work  of  many  by  using 
the  Rearmount  Waterloo.  Night  work  is  as 
easy  and  profitable  as  day  work — and  doubles 
the  crop. 

A  fresh  man  and  a  searchlight  only  are  needed, 
so  the  plowing  cost  is  greatly  reduced. 


Semi-Steel  Gears 

are  the  big  new  features  of  the  Rearmount 
Waterloo.  All  Waterloo  Plowing  Engines 
are  equipped  with  Semi-steel  gears  of  high 
tension,  having  a  breaking  strength  of  3,500 
as  compared  with  2,300  lbs.  when  made  of 
ordinary  cast  iron.  The  weak  gear  is 
expensive,  because  when  it  breaks,  work  is 
stopped  entirely  till  repairs  arrive.  A  day's 
loss  in  springworkmeanshundreds  of  dollars' 
loss  in  the  crop  that  should  have  been  sown 
that  day.  The  Semi-Steel  Gearris  the  safe 
gear.     Get  it  on  your  plowing  engine. 

Be  Ready— Act  Now 

You  have  been  looking  into  the  Tractor 
question,  of  course.  You  know  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Rearmount  Waterloo  for  plain 
hard  work  and  lots  of  it.  Don't  experiment. 
Let  Tractor  manufacturers  do  it  for  you. 
What  will  pay  you  is  a  sure,  long-tested 
working  engine  —  the  best,  last  result  of 
twenty-five  years  of  constant  working  test — 
and  steady  improvement. 


Buy  early.      Write  for  prices  and  catalogue.       More  facts   and  technical   information  will 
be  given  you  promptly.      IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  KNOW,  AND  ALWAYS  PAYS  WELL. 

Waterloo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  MAN  REGINA,  SASK. 

HEAD  OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES,  WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 
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Be  Suspicious 

BE  suspicious  of  that  of  which  no- 
Ibody  is  proud.  Be  suspicious 
of  the  mere  low-priced  argument 
offered  in  favor  of  an  article  with  no 
reputation,  no  backer,  no  guarantor. 

Better  buy  the  thing  you  know 
and  can  trust,  than  an  article  un- 
branded  and  unvouched  for. 

The  branded  shoe,  made  by  a  That  in  which  much  money 

maker  with  a  reputation,  is  a  has  been  invested  to  make  or 

safer  shoe  to  buy  than  the  one  keep    it   good    is  worth    more 

made  in  an  unknown  factory  than  that  on  which  nothing  or 

by  an  unknown  maker.  but  little  has  been  spent. 

The  underwear  made  by  a  Peace    of     mind     is    worth 

firm  whose  name  is  as  familiar  something,  just   as  quality  is. 

to  you  as  your  own,  is  worth  Buy  peace  of  mind, 

more  to   you  than  underwear  when               b         anything 

nameless  or  labelled  by  a  maker  worth  whi]e  buyj        b       that 

of  whom  you  have  never  heard.  of  which  you  know_from  ad. 

Tea  sealed  in  a  packet  bear-  vertisements,  or  from  other  de- 

ing   the  name  of   a   reputable  pendable  acquaintance.      Buy 

firm  is  to  be  preferred  to  tea  the  article  with   the   "  money 

of    which    the    packer   is    not  back"     guarantee  —  with    the 

sufficiently  proud  to  advertise  pledge  of   a  known  name   be- 

its.  quality.  hind  it. 

Put  your  faith  in  advertisements 
appearing  in  high  grade  publications. 
Beware  of  the  article  that  cannot 
stand  the  spot-light  of  publicity. 
The  commodity  an  advertiser  backs 
with  his  own  money  is  something 
worth  your  buying. 


Say  you  saw   the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO    YOU    WANT    A    WHEEL? 


Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  would  like  to  win  one  of  the  Bicycles  you  offer  for  32  new  yearly 
paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  Please  send  sample  copy 
and  order  book. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVE. 
TORONTO,         .    -  ONT. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Lends  Dignity  to  the  Farm  Reading 


A  JUNE  DAY     . 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays; 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 
The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 
Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'er  run 
Within  the  deluge  of  summer. 

— James  Russel  Lowell. 


THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   LIMITED 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 
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A     REVIEW     OF     RURAL     LIFE 


CANADIAN  VOTERS  NOT  LIKE 
SHEEP 

It  is  a  customary  habit  of  thought  with 
a  certain  type  of  politicians,  to  forecast  the 
results  of  a  provincial  election  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "influence"  of  the  federal  party 
in  power. 

When  Sir  James  Whitney  appealed  to 
the  country  last  winter  following  the  Fed- 
eral upheaval  of  September  21st,  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  "good  politics"  by 
the  self- wise  type  of  politician.  The  moral 
effect  of  a  Conservative  victory  on  the 
Dominion  would,  it  was  hoped,  cast  its  be- 
nign influence  over  the  Ontario  electorate 
and  secure  for  him  a  triumphant  return. 

In  yielding  to  this  element,  Sir  James 
showed  considerable  weakness  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  believed  that  his  own 
strength  of  good  government  in  the  prov- 
ince wTas  sufficient  to  give  him  the  renewed 
confidence  of  a  satisfied  people.  People  of 
to-day  are  doing  more  independent  think- 
ing in  political  matters.  The  hidebound 
politician  is  now  being  regarded  in  the 
rather  dubious  haze  of  curiosity.  The 
Whitney  government  would  have  been  re- 
turned if  they  had  run  their  full  course  in 
office. 

Likewise  the  same  type  of  politician 
counted  upon  Quebec  weakening  in  its 
support  of  the  Gouin  administration,  be- 
cause the  Federal  forces  were  against  them. 
But  the  returns  ought  to  inform  all  such 
wily  manipulators  of  the  free  franchise  of 
a  free  people  that  independence  is  one  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Canadian 
voter.  He  is  best  appealed  to  on  the  high 
planes  of  statemanship  and  businesslike 
administration. 


Saskatchewan  and  New  Brunswick  are 
likely  to  soon  elect  a  fresh  legislature.  The 
independence  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  will 
no  doubt  be  a  guide  to  their  voters.  Ex- 
ternal influences  and  external  manipula- 
tors should  have  little  encouragement 
and  the  election  of  men  hinge  entirely 
upon  the  progressiveness  of  the  appealing 
parties. 

?fc      ?Tx      ?K 

A  PROVINCE  WAKING  UP 

The  Gouin  Government  of  Quebec  ha\e 
been  again  vindicated  at  the  polls.  Like 
that  of  the  Whitney  administration  in  On- 
tario, they  have  been  given  a  new  lease  of 
power  by  practically  the  same  majorities 
as  when  they  appealed  to  the  country. 

Sir  Lorn er  Gouin  has  been  animated  by 
a  desire  to  develop  his  province's  wonder- 
ful resources.  His  government  has  done 
much.  Agriculture  has  progressed  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  French-Canadian 
farmer  has  come  into  prominence  during 
the  last  five  years  in  an  unprecedented 
manner.  He  has  proved  that  he  can  re- 
spond to  scientific  instruction,  that  he  can 
grasp  the  principles  of  improved  tillage  of 
high-class  breeding  and  can  co-operate  ef- 
fectively in  the  marketing  of  his  produc- 
tions. 

At  the  fruit  conference  last  winter  at 
Ottawa,  the  delegates  from  Quebec  were 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  present.  Many 
could  discuss  the  situation  in  both  langu- 
ages. Others  were  so  interested  that  they 
had  interpreters. 

The  same  interest  was  displayed  by  their 
live  stock  men  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall.    So 
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intent  were  they  on  the  proceedings  that 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Robert  Ness,  of  How- 
ick,  Que.,  who  was  fortunately  a  bi-lingual- 
ist,  constantly  repeated  the  doings  of  the 
convention  in  French. 

Under  the  local  government  the  roads 
of  Quebec  are  being  improved  in  a  most 
commendable  manner.  The  bulletin  is- 
sued last  year,  and  referred  to  in  another 
issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine,  drew  com- 
mendable attention  to  a  most  up-to-date 
road  department  in  that  province. 

The  greatest  movement  though  is  the 
improvement  that  is  being  made  in  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  province. 
With  the  development  of  her  waterpowers, 
with  the  opening  up  of  her  unexplored 
Northern  areas,  and  with  the  impress  of 
her  importance  and  resourcefulness  upon 
her  goodnatured  "habitants,"  the  future  of 
this  old  French  settled  province,  around 
which  early  Canadian  history  has  woven 
so  romantic  a  spell,  is  rosy  with  the  prom- 
ises of  a  material  and  moral  future.  Que- 
bec has  been  and  will  be  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  the  Canadian  Confederacy. 

W  &  * 

THE  SCALE  IS  A  BLESSING 

A  Niagara  Peninsula  fruit  grower,  in 
an  article  in  this  issue  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, makes  the  statement  that  the  San  Jose 
Scale  on  the  trees  of  Niagara,  has  been  a 
blessing  to  fruit  growers.  And  the  words 
can  be  well  believed  by  the  traveller  who 
everywhere  sees  the  healthy  trees  that  are 
to  be  seen  all  over  this  garden  spot  of  Can- 
ada. The  scale  has  been  successfully  met 
by  lime  sulphur.  Other  diseases  also  yield 
to  the  treatment.  Interest  in  the  exterm- 
ination has  excited  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion of  clean  fruit. 

The  production  of  700  carloads  of  fruit 
from  one  little  section  of  the  sub-mountain 
region  of  the  peninsula  last  year,  after  the 
invasion  of  the  scale,  is  evidence  of  the 
force  of  an  obstruction  in  gathering  to  a 
successful  industry.  In  this  light,  the  blis- 
ter mite,  tent  caterpillar,  tussock  moth, 
railroad  worm,  Buffalo  tree    hopper    and 


cankers  are  but  forerunners  of  bumper 
crops  of  Spies  and  Baldwins  from  the 
apple  regions  of  Canada. 

*   *   * 

THE  FARM  MOTOR 

The  manner  in  which  the  traction  mo- 
tor power  has  been  utilized  by  farmers 
in  Western  Canada  will  astonish  most  men 
east  of  Lake  Superior.  That  the  prairie 
provinces  are  producing  immense  crops  of 
cereals  is  well  known,  but  just  why  they 
are  able  to  double  their  production  of 
these  in  three  years  has  not  been  mooted 
by  many.  A  cursory  examination  will  re- 
veal the  part  that  mechanical  invention 
has  played  in  this  wonderful  development. 

When,  a  few  years  since,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  motor  competition  be  held  in  Win- 
nipeg, farmers  had  so  little  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  power  farming,  that  few  indeed 
ever  gave  the  show  a  second  thought.  But 
when  a  couple  of  years  of  success  had  im- 
planted visions  of  bio:  things  in  the  minds 
of  a  few  scattered  yet  representative  grain 
growers,  the  masses  began  to  take  notice. 
The  purchase  of  a  gas,  oil  or  steam  tractor, 
at  first  looked  UDon  as  a  daring  innovation 
bv  some  farmer  with  more  monev  than 
wisdom,  is  now  ranidlv  being  turned  into 
an  economical  and  productive  exnenditure 
bv  fhe  average  farmer,  whether  big  or 
small  in  his  holding  all  over  the  Prairie. 
.And  not  onlv  the  Western  but  the  smaller 
farmer  of  the  Fast  is  seriouslv  awaiting  the 
comino-  of  the  light  tractor  that  will  do  his 
work  with  less  exnense  and  more  efnciencv 
than  horses  and  the  scarcity  of  men. 

The  comin^  Motor  contest  in  Winnipeg 
in  Jnlv  will  likelv  be  the  biggest  thine  of 
its  kind  in  the  historv  of  engines  and  big 
implements.  The  results  of  last  year  have 
been  manv.  Defects  and  deficiencies  were 
noted  bv  the  alert  engine  manufacturers. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  cheapness, 
fuel  consumntion  and  ease  in  manipulation 
on  loose  soil,  have  set  inventive  forces  at 
work  with  astonishing  results.  It  is  said 
that  there  will  be  many  surprising  results 
at  this  meet. 
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THE    LATE    JUDGE    MABEE, 
Chairman  of  the  Railway  Commission. 


A  USEFUL  MAN  GONE 

In  the  death  of  Chairman  Mabee,  of  the 
Railway  Commission,  the  farmers  of  Ca- 
nada have  lost  one  of  their  best  friends 
at  court.  In  all  his  decisions  he  has 
shown  a  fairmindedness  and  a  common 
sense  view  of  the  situation  that  has  pleased 
every  sensible  observer,  and  has  not  vio- 
lated the  spirit  of  the  British  common  law. 

Too  many  of  our  judges  have  laid  stress 
on  the  written  law  and  precedent,  and 
have  forgotten  that  in  the  common  law 
of  England  dwelt  the  great  bulwark  of 


the  liberties  of  the  people.  When  a  judge 
like  the  late  chairman  can  sweep  away  the 
drapery  of  technicality,  and  can  decide  a 
question  on  its  intrinsic  merits  he  is  bound 
to  be  respected  by  farmers  everywhere 
whose  ideas  of  right  and  justice  are  per- 
haps nearer  the  mark  than  are  those  of 
any  other  class  of  people. 

The  Government  of  Canada  no  doubt 
recognizes  that  this  appointment  cannot 
be  made  on  a  political  basis.  The  man 
must  be  sought  for  the  job.  The  name 
of  the  provincial  secretary  for  Ontario, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Hanna,  has  been  frequently 
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mentioned  for  this  position.  Another 
name  that  meets  with  considerable  favor 
is  that  of  Mr.  M.  K.  Cowan,  K.C.  Either 
of  these  gentlemen  are  eminently  well 
qualified  for  the  position.  If  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  of  Ontario  can  be  in- 
duced to  accept  the  offer,  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine looks  for  a  continuance  of  the  good 
work  of  the  railway  commission.  The 
well-known  urbanity  of  manner  together 
with  his  progressiveness  and  common 
sense  tact  have  marked  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Hanna  for  some  time  as  a  man  who  is 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  people. 

X   X   * 

THE  VALUE  OF  AN  ACRE 

"The  farmers  of  Ontario  do  not  know 
the  possibilities  of  an  acre,"  remarked 
Andrew  Broder,  M.P.,  for  Dundas,  in  a 
recent  discussion,  when  the  depopulation 
of  rural  Ontario  was  the  subject  of  de- 
bate. The  speaker  instanced  the  case  of 
a  young  Scotchman  who  purchased  a  hun- 
dred-acre farm  for  $8,500,  and  by  his 
Scotch  shrewdness  and  Canadian  enter- 
prise developed  the  old  six-acre  orchard 
on  the  place  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
returns  last  year  from  it  were  $900.  In 
other  ways  he  has  made  good  on  these 
fertile  acres  so  that  the  annual  interest 
charges  and  living  expenses  have  been 
met,  and  $1,000  reduction  made  on  the 
mortgage  per  year. 

Had  more  of  our  Canadian  young  men 
the  same  enterprise  and  determination  to 
make  good,  they  would  see  in  the  old 
farms  of  Ontario  a  vision  of  productive- 
ness that  would  at  once  start  them  on  the 
way  to  a  successful  livelihood. 

In  many  other  parts  of  older  Canada 
there  are  young  men  who  are  grappling 
with  the  situation  in  a  most  commend- 
able way.  Graduates  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  are,  without  fuss  and  feathers, 
turning  the  run  down  ruins  of  the  former 
homestead  into  a  fertility  that  is  attract- 
ing commercial  men.  That  there  is  a 
wealth  of  possibility  hidden  in  our  farm 
soils  and  neglected  trees  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. 


Another  Ontario  youth  whose  father 
had  the  foresight  to  plant  eight  acres  of 
orchard,  received  last  year  some  $1,350 
in  cash  from  one  of  the  leading  co-opera- 
tive associations  for  the  apples  from  this 
eight-acre  orchard  of  greenings,  bald- 
wins  and  spies.  The  orchard  is  sprayed, 
pruned  and  cultivated  in  a  most  approved 
fashion.  It  is  only  twenty  years  out.  Its 
life  expectancy,  if  we  may  use  an  insur- 
ance term,  can  easily  be  rated  at  eighty 
years.  Can  we  compute  what  this  is 
worth?  Allowing  $350  a  year  for  this 
young  man's  work  and  expenses  in  con- 
nection therewith,  we  have  a  net  return 
of  $1,000.  This  will  represent,  one  can 
reasonably  say,  as  good  an  investment  as 
house  property  in  a  city  where  a  man  ex- 
pects to  get  10  per  cent,  of  his  money  in 
order  to  allow  for  depreciation  and  re- 
pairs. In  this  case  this  orchard  represents 
an  investment  of  $10,000,  or  $1,250  per 
acre. 

Now,  this  is  no  visionary  dream  or 
guess  work.  There  is  a  great  future  for 
the  young  men  of  Canada  who  have  the 
faith  that  will  show  them  such  visions  and 
enthuse  them  with  the  noble  work  of  ag- 
riculture in  our  Canadian  farm. 


Hon.    Mr.    Hanna, 
Prov.   Secretary   of  Ontario. 
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Hon.  Walter  Scott, 
Premier  of  Sask. 


MANUAL  LABOR  IS  NOBLE 

"Physical  labor  conscientiously  and 
skilfully  performed  is  as  ennobling  as  any 
effort  of  professional  life."     These  words 

from  the  pen  of 
a  writer  in  the 
farm  exchange 
cannot  be  too 
thoroughly  im- 
pressed upon  the 
Canadian  life  of 
to-day.  With  the 
immense  de- 
velopment of  our 
natural  resources 
together  with 
the  tremendous 
impulse  to  the 
man  ufacturing 
industries  conse- 
quent upon  this 
development,  it 
is  refreshing  to  find  a  rehearsal  in  modern 
life  under  modern  conditions  of  an  old 
truth. 

Too  long  the  impression  has  held  sway 
in  the  minds  of  our  farmers  that  a  better 
livelihood  is  obtained  in  the  cities  and  in 
the  professions.  For  this  the  school 
teachers  and  parents  of  yesterday  are 
largely  to  blame.  Time  and  again  it  has 
been  hammered  into  the  growing  youth 
that  their  active  brains  and  intelligence 
should  find  scope  in  the  "higher  positions" 
afforded  in  professional  life.  The  oft  re- 
peated expressions  that  our  public  schools 
have  educated  away  from  the  farm  is  only 
too  true  in  many  cases.  When  the  new 
ideals  of  a  regenerated  farm  life,  of  con- 
solidated schools  and  the  possibilities  of  a 
country-born  enterprise  have  had  a  chance 
of  spread  their  leaven,  we  may  look  for  a 
more  general  endorsation  of  Vim's  re- 
marks in  the  Weekly  Sun  as  above  quoted. 

*  *  W 

A  MONUMENT  TO  A  TREE 

In  the  year  1796,  John  Mcintosh 
found  a  bunch  of  four  wild  apple  trees 
growing  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  he 
had  made  on  his  new  homestead,  taken  in 
the  wilds  of  Dundas    County,    Ontario. 


Sir   Lomer  Gouin, 
Premier  of  Quebec. 


Eager  to  grasp  an  opportunity  and  seeing 
this  natural  evidence  of  the  fruit  not  seen 
he  planted  the  trees  near  his  house.  One 
of  these  trees  proved  to  be  a  beautiful 
aromatic  red  apple.  It  bore  early  and 
gave  large  yields. 
But  the  excellent 
quality  of  the 
apple  and  the 
beautiful  aroma 
that  came  from 
them  when  stor- 
ed in  the  cellar 
won  the  admira- 
tion of  all  his 
neighbors.  The 
tree  grew  and 
was  well  protect- 
ed, and  numer- 
ous grafts  found 
their  way  to  the 
pioneer  home- 
steads of  Ontario. 

Rightly  the  apple  was  named  the  Mc- 
intosh Red,  and  it  stands  to-day  as  one 
of  our  banner  Canadian  apples.  At  the 
apple  show  in  Toronto  last  fall  there  was 
no  apple  more  in  demand  for  local  and 
immediate  consumption.  Its  fame  has 
spread  to  British  Columbia,  to  the  State  of 
Maine  and  to  many  other  border  States, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Mcintosh 
Reds  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  have  a 
uniqueness  in  flavor  and  appearance  that 
will  never  meet  with  successful  competi- 
tion. 

The  old  tree  bore  apples  until  a  few 
years  ago,  being  well  over  the  hundred- 
year  mark  when  in  the  destruction  of  the 
old  farmhouse  by  fire  the  tree  was  so  badly 
damaged  that  it  died.  The  people  of 
Dundas  County  and  for  Eastern  On- 
tario have  subscribed  a  fund  and  have 
placed  a  monument  near  the  spot  where 
the  old  tree  lived.  This  will  be  unveiled 
with  the  fitting  ceremony  on  one  of  the 
early  days  of  June. 

*   *   * 

THE  CHAMPION  GRAPE 

The  Champion  Grape  is  to  grapes  what 
the  Ben  Davis  is  to  applemen  in  the  North. 
This  grape  is  black,  colors  weeks  before  it 
is  ripe  and  consequently  goes  on  the  mark- 
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et  early.  But  in  its  black  stage  it  is  so  sour 
as  to  be  obnoxious.  In  fact,  it  is  then  an 
impostor  in  the  grapeworld,  a  menace  to 
grape  growers  and  the  detested  of  consum- 
ers. 

The  marketing  of  such  unripe  grapes 
has  worked  untold  havoc  to  growers  of 
grapes  in  general.  The  Champion  grape 
is  put  on  the  market  early  because  it  is 
black. 

The  consumer  sees  the  new  fruit  and 
appearance  whets  his  appetite.  Indul- 
gence therein  soon  cools  off  his  ardor.  His 
teeth  are  edged  with  disgust  and  so  it  is 
long  before  his  offended  judgment  ven- 
tures to  the  market  place  for  another  pur- 
chase of  really  choice  fruit. 

Ontario  can  grow  choice  grapes.  The 
Concord,  Worden,  Moore's  Early,  Nia- 
garas and  the  celebrated  red  Rogers  No. 
9  will  tickle  the  palates  of  the  connoisseur. 
But  the  champion's  early  freaks  have  hurt 
the  sale  of  these.  Their  sale  is  almost  a 
commercial  crime. 

Growers  grow  the  Champion  because 
they  bear  early,  bear  well  and  make  them 
good  returns.  It  is  the  old  story  of  yield- 
ing to  temptation.  First  come,  first  served, 
and  as  usual  the  hindmost  suffers ! 

Public  spirited  fruit-growers  should 
abandon  the  production  of  so  unsatisfac- 
tory an  advertisement  except  for  vinic  pur- 
poses, or  else  place  them  in  the  market 
when  their  edible  properties  do  not  offend. 

ili       iii       iii 
/?s       7f\       7K 

THE  ETHICS  OF  PRODUCTION 
AND  SALE 

Money  is  made  by  speculation.  The 
farsighted  man  foresees  a  scarcity  of  any 
particular  commodity,  and  by  wise  pur- 
chase, he  reaps  the  benefits  of  the  later  en- 
hanced prices.  This  form  of  enterprise  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  legitimate.  To 
attack  it  as  a  wrong  would  bring  a  storm 
of  protest  from  everybody  but  the  impo- 
tent and  shiftless.  The  farmer  who  stocks 
up  with  cattle  in  a  dull  time  foresees  the 
next  year's  demand  and  grows  wealthier. 
The  landowner  describes  a  boom  in  values 
and  buys  up  vacant  lands  to  make  a  big 
return  to-morrow.  The  huckster  makes  a 
hurried  round  to  his  customers  to-day  in 


order  to  secure  eggs  at  low  price  in  antici- 
pation of  a  scarcity  in  the  city  to-morrow. 
In  each  case  the  man  makes  money  out  of 
his  superior  observation  and  insight.  Is  he 
doing  wrong?  Is  the  gain  his?  Shall  leg- 
islation seize  the  increment  he  gets? 

In  all  cases  of  speculation  in  commodi- 
ties, in  a  free  and  open  field,  there  can  be 
no  justifiable  intervention  of  the  state. 
Even  from  a  moral  standpoint  it  is  purely 
a  matter  between  the  persons  of  the  barter. 

Public  opinion  condemns  the  man  who 
manipulates  a  successful  "corner"  of 
wheat.  The  same  public  opinion  in  its  in- 
dividual aspect  makes  no  adverse  comment 
upon  the  huckster  who  buys  his  bunch  of 
produce  at  a  low  price  to  sell  at  a  good  mar- 
gin. 

Why  is  it?  Is  not  each  transaction  con- 
ducted along  the  same  principles?  Is  not 
each  using  his  powers  and  knowledge  to  ac- 
quire and  then  resell? 

The  whole  matter  is  one  of  degree  and 
the  consistent  man  must  take  the  whole 
question  into  consideration  before  he  can 
condemn  one  action  and  allow  the  other. 

Let  us  examine  further.  In  the  small 
deal,  the,  play  of  economic  forces  is  small. 
The  laws  of  the  society  exert  very  little  in- 
fluence over  the  returns  in  either  case.  In 
the  large  deal  the  political  play  of  tariffs, 
revenues,  transportation  rates,  discrimin- 
atory terms,  and  monetary  privileges  enter 
into  the  deal.  The  laws  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple are  made  to  assist  in  the  manipulator's 
merger. 

Here  is  where  the  injury  emerges.  The 
un justness  of  people  being  caught  under 
and  by  aid  of  their  own  laws  is  what  ang- 
ers. In  other  words,  it  is  special  privilege 
that  makes  the  trouble.  In  a  free  country 
all  men  should  be  allowed  to  work  out  their 
economic  salvation  at  will.  The  making 
of  money  in  trade  and  barter  is  perfectly 
legitimate  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a  legal 
sense.  When  a  man  or  a  combination  of 
men  can  choke  the  economic  play  of  such 
barter  by  the  laws  of  the  corporate  state, 
then  is  when  an  automatic  state  regulator 
should  act  as  a  check. 

The  anti-dumping  clauses  of  the  Cana- 
dian Tariff,  and  the  Combines  Act  where- 
by tariff  protection  is  denied  a  monopoly, 
are  features  of  such  a  regulator.  More  are 
needed. 
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THE  FARM  MONEY  QUESTION 

The  banking  systems  of  Canada  are 
coming  under  a  searching  review,  not 
only  by  farmers,  but  by  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.  Some  leading  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  taken  up  the  question 
and  already  the  banks  themselves  are  be- 
ginning to  listen  to  what  it  first  was  to 
them  a  negligible  quantity. 

The  United  States  Government,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  are  sending  a  commission 
abroad  to  enquire  into  the  conditions  of 
the  agricultural  loan  banks  of  other 
countries. 

Canada's  need  in  the  past  in  this  re- 
spect has  never  forced  itself  into  promi- 
nence. The  reasons  for  this  are  that 
farmers  were  accommodated  at  their  local 
banks  in  a  better  manner  than  they  are 
at  present.  The  general  policy  of  the 
central  manager  was  not  so  clearly  de- 
fined, and  the  demands  for  capital  for  big 


enterprises  were  not  so  keen.  But  the 
little  banks  have  almost  been  forced  out 
of  business,  and  the  private  bank  is  also 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Many  a  local  enter- 
prise has  owed  its  rise  to  the  judgment 
of  help  of  the  local  banker. 

Farming  in  the  west  has  drawn  a  great 
many  farmers  from  the  east.  Profits  have 
been  so  good  in  many  cases  that  they  ac- 
cepted loans  on  their  prairie  homesteads 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  knowing  that  a 
crop  or  two  of  wheat  would  amply  recoup 
them  for  all  expenditures  made  in  pre- 
paration. But  this  stage  of  high  interest- 
bearing  mortgages,  is  becoming  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  in  the  eyes  of  these  farm- 
ers. It  is  too  big  a  drain  on  capital  that 
should  rightly  belong  to  the  man  who 
produces  it. 

The  eastern  farmers  have  found  their 
farms  crippled  by  reason  of  the  drift  of 
labor  westward.  Consequently,  the  fertili- 
ty of  the  land  has  fallen  off,  buildings  in 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  MOVEMENT. 

'Would  you  mind  just  a-pressin'  my  'usband's  trousers  as  you  come  along,  cause  he's  goin' 

to  a  party  to-night?"  —The  Tatler. 
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many  cases  depreciated,  and  money  to 
make  on  productive  improvements  could 
not  be  had  by  these  farmers,  except  at 
rates  that  would  compete  with  western  re- 
turns. Moreover,  these  old  farms  were 
not  attractive  investments  for  capital,  and 
even  when  loans  were  secure,  the  interest 
rates  were  so  high  that  the  money  which 
should  have  gone  to  pay  off  the  original 
indebtedness  or  to  make  new  improve- 
ments, had  to  go  for  interest  charges.  ^ 

These  things  have  turned  enquiring 
minds  into  the  possibilities  of  getting 
money  at  a  better  rate  for  our  farmers. 

These  farmers  have  noted  that  their  de- 
posits in  the  local  banks  yield  them  only 
£  per  cent. 

They  have  noted  that  these  same  banks 
took  their  capital  to  the  big  centres  to 
exploit  commercial  enterprises,  which  en- 
terprises in  turn,  succeeded  in  drawing 
away  their  young  men. 

They  saw  also  that  the  bank  returns 
showed  dividends  of  from  10  to  12  per 
cent.,  while  the  sky  line  of  every  city  was 
decorated  with  the  pillared  facades  of  ex- 
pensive bank  buildings. 

Enquiries  into  so-called  backward 
European  countries  have  informed  these 
farmers  of  the  startling  progress  in  agri- 
cultural loan  banks  that  has  been  made 
by  the  German  farmers,  the  Austrian 
farmers  and  others.  Money  is  obtained 
on  mortgage  security  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest on  long  terms  of  repayment.  They 
are  thus  enabled  to  make  productive  im- 
provements, to  increase  the  fertility  of 
their  lands,  to  make  a  more  desirable 
social  condition  in  the  country  places,  and 
to  retire  the  mortgages  easily  in  a  few 
vears  by  the  payment  of  the  rates  that 
they  have  to  meet  in  Canada  for  interest 
alone. 

Farmer's  Magazine  has  contended  from 
the  start  that  these  things  are  wrong,  and 
we  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  demand 
that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  shall,  in 
the  revision  of  the  Bank  Act,  make  provi- 
sion, in  some  manner,  for  satisfactory  ad- 
vance of  moneys  to  farmers  on  some  such 
favorable  terms. 

It  should  be  the  business  of  every 
reader  of  this  magazine  to  write  to  his 
local    representative    in    the    Dominion 


House  impressing  him  with  some  of  the 
conditions  they  know,  and  demanding 
that  he  pay  some  attention  to  the  solution 
of  this  question. 

*  X   * 
THE  FARM  AS  A  SOCIAL  UNIT 

Among  active  farmers  there  are  few 
social  misfits.  The  out-of-doors  life  on  the 
farm  and  its  contact  with  nature  in  all 
her  moods,  tends  toward  the  ingenuous  in 
disposition  and  character. 

The  farmer's  life  breathes  of  indepen- 
dence of  action.  He  does  not  go  to  work 
at  the  call  of  a  steam  whistle.  He  exer- 
cises a  freedom  of  choice  in  almost  every 
day's  occupation.  Consequently,  his  whole 
fortune  depends  upon  his  initiative.  It  is 
thus  that  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
self-reliance  is  incorporated  into  his  being. 
Being  manager,  superintendent  and  la- 
borer in  turn,  his  mind  can  develop  on  all 
sides. 

Consequently,  he  is  not  a  revolutionist 
nor  a  rebel  to  the  conditions  of  the  State. 
He  attributes  to  the  rulers  of  his  party, 
much  of  the  breath  of  view  and  the  hones- 
ty of  purpose  as  is  second  nature  to  him. 
Dynamic  disturbers  or  insidious  cankers 
do  not  thrive  in  such  a  soil.  Blessed  is  the 
country  that  has  a  leaven  of  such  a  popu- 
lation within  its  confines. 

Yet,  being  a  freeman,  he  resents  aggres- 
sion upon  his  freehold  rights.  This  side 
of  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  farmer 
crops  constantly  to  the  outside.  It  was 
apparent  in  the  farmers'  delegation  that 
went  to  Ottawa  in  December,  1910.  It 
was  apparent  just  as  truly  in  the  fruit 
farmer  delegations  that  followed.  Each 
breathed  of  charity  and  justice  in  all  tariff 
considerations.  Each  showed  unmistake- 
able  evidences  of  wide  views  on  taxation. 
The  farmer  is  willing  to  pay  all  his  just 
dues.  He  asks  for  no  partisan  favors  at 
the  expense  of  another's  meal.  To  do  so 
would  do  violence  to  his  inborn  love  of 
freedom  and  independence. 

The  western  farmers  have  developed  this 
spirit  in  a  manner  perhaps  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  agriculture.  Their  dec- 
larations on  this  question  of  direct  taxa- 
tion and  freer  trade  came  from  sound 
hearts  and  clear  minds. 
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That  industrial  life  has  made  such  pro- 
gress in  Canada  is  largely  due  to  the  high- 
class  quality  of  labor.  Farm  life  has  given 
its  sons  and  daughters  to  this  upbuilding 
and  the  inbred  spirit  of  resourcefulness 
has  been  of  great  service  in  upbuilding 
our  cities  and  industries. 

The  second  generation  though,  does  not 
rank  so  efficient  as  the  first  in  the  matter 
of  character  and  personal  resource.  They 
may  be  more  highly  trained,  more  ma- 
chine-like in  mechanical  manipulation, 
but  when  the  independent  move  is  wanted, 
the  "resiliency"  of  the  man  is  found  to  be 
wanting. 

The  issuing  of  socialistic  propoganda, 
the  appeals  of  syndicalists  and  the  periodi- 
cal freak  outbreaks  of  experimental  re-or- 
ganizations of  society  are  evidences  of  this 
lost  self-reliance  and  independence  assert- 
ing itself.  Man  was  born  to  subdue  and 
it  is  not  altogether  a  folklore  ditty  which 
says  that  you  cannot  keep  a  good  man 
down. 

Anglo-Saxon  countries,  under  a  consti- 
tutional government  that  rests  upon  the 
charter  signed  at  old  Runnymede,  nearest 
approach  perfect  conditions  of  society.  And 
the  farm  is  the  best  unit  in  this  structure. 

*  *   * 
LAMB  FEEDING 

Lamb  feeding  experiments  have  been 
conducted  at  the  experimental  farm  at 
Lethbridge  to  show  whether  or  not  a  pro- 
fit can  be  made  by  feeding  range  lambs 
during  the  winter.  The  results  of  these 
go  to  show  that  it  is  a  profitable  enterprise 
when  the  use  of  alfalfa  is  fully  recognized. 
The  experiments  in  question  had  to  put  up 
with  high  priced  labor,  where  the  same 
labor  could  have  handled  four  times  the 
number  of  lambs.  They  met  with  a  few 
losses  by  death,  which  is  likely  to  occur  to 
every  farmer.  They  had  to  hold  longer 
than  they  expected  in  order  to  get  an  in- 
creased price  at  the  sale.  This  is  also  a 
feature  that  the  ordinary  farmer  is  up 
against  quite  frequently. 

Notwithstanding  this,  they  came  out  to 
the  good  by  93  cents  per  head  after  pay- 
ing for  wages,  feed  and  interest  on  in- 
vestment. 


It  thus  looks  good  for  the  case  of  the 
average  farmer.  With  him  the  wages  will 
go  to  himself.  The  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment will  go  to  himself,  so  that  in  the 
end  he  makes  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  by  handling  lambs  on  approved 
methods  during  the  winter  time. 

Ontario  feeders,  although  only  a  few 
have  handled  lambs,  have  generally  made 
a  good  profit.  Economy  in  buying  and 
wisdom  in  selling  are  two  essential  fea- 
tures, and  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
feed  there  is  rarely  a  season  when  he  can- 
not make  money.  One  farmer  near  To- 
ronto a  few  years  ago  cleaned  up  about 
$800  on  an  ordinary  farm  on  his  winter's 
operation. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  every  farmer  that 
has  the  money  to  invest  in  order  to  buy 
correctly,  but  there  is  a  chance  where  the 
loan  bank  system  as  advocated  in  The 
Farmer's  Magazine  can  be  effectually 
brought  into  play. 

"fk.   &.   /Ts 

WHAT  FURTHER  EDUCATION 

The  month  of  June  will  witness  the 
closing  of  thousands  of  schools  in  Canada 
for  the  summer  vocation.  Many  a  pupil 
will  round  up  his  public  education  with 
this  term.  Unfortunately  too  many  quit 
school  at  this  point.  They  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  and  have  a  smattering 
knowledge  of  geography  and  literature. 
They  are,  though,  but  poorly  equipped  for 
the  life's  struggle  that  is  before  them  in 
this  intelligent  age  of  mechanical  progress 
and  mental  development.  To  be  a  good 
competitor  with  their  fellow  men  in  the 
years  to  come  they  must  be  provided  with 
a  technical  knowledge  of  their  work  and 
the  best  information  on  the  humanitarian 
subjects  that  teachers  can  give  them. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  se- 
curing of  an  education  lies  with  a  parent 
and  guardian.  Such  a  one  is  commend- 
able indeed  who  outlines  for  his  child  a 
further  instruction  along  the  particular 
lines  of  his  inclination. 

The  farm  boy  ought  to  receive  at  least 
a  short  course  instruction  at  one  of  the 
agricultural  colleges.  No  farmer's  daugh- 
ter would  suffer  by  a  year's  association 
with  residence  life  at  a  school  for  domestic 
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science.  It  is  also  a  good  move  in  many 
cases  for  the  farmer  to  give  his  child  a 
further  grinding  in  the  regular  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  High  Schools,  either 
at  the  County  High  School  or  in  some 
Residence  School  of  the  country. 

The  life  at  residence  school  has  many 
good  things  in  store  for  the  youth  who 
who  has  always  been  tied  beneath  the  shel- 
tering influence  of  the  home.  These  col- 
leges are  well  supervised  by  kindly,  intelli- 
gent and  influential  teachers  and  the  asso- 
ciation with  them,  the  rubbing  together  of 
pupils  from  other  places  and  the  discipline 
of  such  an  institution  will  materially  bene- 
fit the  lives  of  our  farm  boys  and  girls. 

It  need  not  be  felt,  if  the  home  influ- 
ence is  right,  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  so 
given  a  term  at  school,  will  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  forsake  agriculture.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  development  of  a  higher  life 
and  a  loftier  view  will  have  the  tendency 
to  make  these  pupils  see  the  glories  of  a 
farm  life  existence.  Too  much  of  the  dis- 
taste that  is  felt  for  the  farm  is  due  to  the 
unwise  and  complaining  attitude  of  the 
parents  for  their  daily  work.  An  enthusi- 
asm for  any  calling  is  catching,  and  this 
contagion  is  the  most  likely  to  those  who 
are  nearest  the  source. 

¥  *   X 

RAILWAY  RIGHT  OF  WAY 
PURCHASE 

The  extensive  railway  building  in  Ca- 
nada has  necessitated  the  purchase  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  farm  lands  for  their 
rights-of-way.  Farmers  have  to  sell  their 
property  to  them  no  matter  how  bad  a 
shape  their  lands  are  cut  up  or  how  detri- 
mental the  railway  is  to  them.  In  too 
many  cases  the  farmers  are  not  re- 
munerated sufficiently  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  property. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  railways  to  send 
their  advance  agents  over  the  territory  to 
procure  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
farmers  at  a  low  rate.  This  buyer  is  very 
glib  of  tongue  using  recklessly  legal 
phrases  and  quoting  precedent  to  show 
that  the  farmer  has  not  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  in  his  fight  with  the  railways.  "It 
was  up  to  the  farmer/'  said  one,  "to  accept 


this  offer  or  lose  money  oy  allowing  it  to 
go  to  expropriation  proceedings." 

Many  farmers,  fearful  of  such  condi- 
tions readily  signed  away  the  options  on 
their  property.  Others  were  not  so  easily 
moved  and  stood  upon  their  rights  as  free 
men  to  make  a  free  bargain  as  to  what 
they  considered  a  square  deal. 

In  many  cases  the  railroad  goes  through 
farms  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  in- 
convenience a  charge  upon  the  lands  for 
all  time.  It  is  not  expecting  too  much 
that  the  railways  shall  pay  a  reasonable 
sum  for  the  damages  so  incurred.  To 
offer  a  man  a  mere  $100  an  acre  for  this 
cut-up  of  his  place  is  in  many  cases  a  dis- 
tinct insult,  and  if  the  laws  of  the  land 
are  so  constructed  that  the  farmer  has  to 
accept  such  proposals  it  were  high  time 
that  our  representatives  in  Parliament  ex- 
plained their  law-making  lassitude  to  the 
electors. 

If  private  property  belongs  to  the  chi- 
zens,  and  everybody  except  Socialists 
agree  upon  this,  then  the  owner  has  a 
sovereign  right  to  become  an  assenting 
party  to  any  deal  in  his  real  estate.  When 
the  railways  have  been  dealt  with  so 
bountifully  in  the  matter  of  land  grants, 
the  reasonable  demands  of  every  farmer 
should  be  met  by  these  railways  in  the 
purchase  of  their  rights-of-way. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  faci  that  there 
arc  many  farmers  who  hold  exaggerated 
notions  of  their  loss  and  seek  to  obtain 
from  the  purchaser  an  exorbitant  sum. 
Yet  these  cases  are  few.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  city  man  generally  gets  what  he 
wants,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  infla- 
tions of  farm  values  even  in  the  mind  of 
the  most  avaricious  farmer  that  would 
equal  the  unearned  increment  of  some 
of  these  city  purchases. 

*   *   * 

INVESTMENTS    FOR   YOUR    LOOSE 
CASH 

Too  many  warnings  cannot  be  given  to 
the  farmer  about  the  investment  of  his 
ready  money.  Speculation  is  working 
overtime  these  days,  especially  that  of  the 
town-lot-kind  in  Eastern  and  Western  Ca- 
nada.    Many  men  are  counted  rich  to-day, 
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ho  by  a  single  turn  of  circumstances 
ould  find  themselves  in  a  dependent  state 
-morrow.  To  hold  a  great  deal  of  property 
one's  name  upon  which  payments  have 
be  made  is  rather  an  unsatisfactory  po- 
ion  to  be  in  when  a  financial  panic  be- 
ns to  spread  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
I  The  warnings  of  history  are  soon 
rgotten.  Ten  years  blots  out  a  great 
any  of  the  hard  things  of  adversity.  He 
a  wise  man  indeed  who  has  regard  to 
ch  and  is  not  over  anxious  to  increase 
s  holdings. 

The  safest  kind  of  investment  for  a 
rmer's  money  is  in  land  in  his  neighbor- 
ed. If  he  cannot  buy  another  farm  he 
n  often  lend  the  money  to  a  neighbor 
:  the  security  of  his  farm.    He  then  has 


his  investment  before  him,  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  time  and  circumstances  rarely 
affect.  Another  form  of  investment  is 
that  of  lending  to  energetic  young  farmers 
who  contemplate  building  silos,  planting 
orchards,  draining  their  land  or  stocking 
their  farms  with  good  animals.  These  es- 
timable young  men  are  often  handicapped 
for  a  little  capital,  and  the  enterprise 
which  pushes  them  forward  into  such  pro- 
ductive expenditures,  will  generally  make 
them  safe  risks  for  the  investment  of 
funds.  Where  a  man  with  money  in  a 
neighborhood  can  pick  out  a  deserving 
man  and  can  aid  him  without  the  haras- 
sing inconvenience  of  mortgages,  he  will 
find  here  a  profitable  field  of  usefulness  to 
his  fellow  men. 


YET     A     LITTLE     WHILE 


He  does  not  hurry  the  harvest, 

Though  men  may  starve  and  steal ; 
He  does  not  temper  the  winter's  wind, 

Or  soften  the  thunder's  peal. 

He  does  not  lighten  the  darkness, 

_  Though  sin  is  the  night's  grim  toll; 
His  ear  seems  deaf  to  the  frantic  cry 
And  plea  of  the  stricken  soul. 

He  does  not  hasten  happiness, 

Or  quicken  the  hands  of  the  dial, 
But  He  will  give  in  His  own  good  time, 

If  we  wait  yet  a  little  while. 

By  Gertrude  Brooke  Hamilton,  in  The  Cavalier. 


WHY     CANADA'S     BUDGETS     ARE     BIG 


By  J.  Kerr  Abbott 


Articles  of  political  and  national  importance  appear  each  issue  in 
Farmer's  Magazine.  The  development  of  our  country  is  proceeding  so  fast 
that  there  are  many  problems  introducing  themselves  into  practical  poli- 
tics with  each  session  of  parliament.  The  proper  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions requires  the  masterfulness  of  the  Statesman  with  the  faith  of  the 
Seer.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  prominent  granger  in  Ontario.  In 
this  portraiture  he  merely  clothes  in  words  what  farmers  all  through  the 
Dominion  feel  and  think  about  our  national  development.  The  farming 
class  are  quick  to  applaud  unselfish  endeavors  of  statesmanship  and  as 
equally  swift  in  condemnation  of  political  chicanery  and  graft. 


The  Dominion  Minister  of  Finance  has 
obtained  authority  to  spend  over  $200,- 
000,000  this  year. 

Two  hundred  milions!  The  mere  sug- 
gestion of  such  an  appropriation  fifteen 
years  ago  would  have  made  people  gasp. 
Away  back  in  the  early  'seventies,  when 
the  national  outlay  was  under  thirty  mil- 
lions, many  of  those  who  gave  serious 
thought  to  such  things  could  see  nothing 
but  national  bankruptcy  ahead  as  a  result 
of  the  scale  of  expenditure  reached  then. 

Near  the  end  of  the  'eighties  I  was  in 
Ottawa  in  company  with  a  Toronto  depu- 
tation which  was  there  to  interview  the 
Government  of  that  day  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  the  city's  water  front.  The 
late  W.  H.  Gibbs,  who  a  few  years  before 
had  represented  one  of  the  Ontarios  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  was  a  member 
of  the  deputation.  He  was  sitting  in  one 
of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(Parliament  was  not  in  session  at  the 
time)  and  talking  of  his  experiences  when 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  that  same  chamber 
while  Parliament  was  in  session. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "when  the  old  Mac- 
kenzie Government  got  the  expenditure 
on  consolidated  fund  account  alone  up  to 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  millions  we 
on  the  other  side  thought  it  a  case  of 
frightful  extravagance.  I  do  not  know 
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what  we  would  have  said  if  they  had  run 
it  up  to  thirty-six  millions  as  it  is  now." 

A  CHANGE  IN  VIEWPOINT. 

That  is  how  a  member  of  the  party 
which  is  generally  credited  with  looking) 
at  a  swelling  outgo  with  lenient  eyes  viewi 
ed  the  situation  twenty  years  ago.  It  it 
true  conditions  and  opinions  have  vastly 
changed  since  then;  it  is  true  some  olc 
ideas  have  been  altered  or  wholly  eradi 
cated;  but,  even  for  this  growing  time 
and  after  people  have  become  accustomec 
to  think  in  millions,  a  budget  equal  t( 
nearly  thirty  dollars  per  head  is  one  cal- 
culated to  give  pause. 

Of  course  all  the  money  appropriatec 
will  not  be  expended,  but  we  may  coun 
with  reasonable  certainty  on  an  outlay  o: 
not  much,  if  any  less,  than  $25  per  capita 

But  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it' 
It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  enter  into 
discussion  of  the  question  as  to  whethe 
$200,000,000  is  or  is  not  exactly  the  pro 
per  amount  to  appropriate.  Neither  wil 
any  attempt  be  made  to  criticize  the  sever 
al  services  to  be  provided  for.  All  that  i 
proposed  is  to  look  in  a  broad  way  at  thi 
case  as  it  stands. 

First,  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  positioi 
and  what  are  the  responsibilities  that  Fat 
has  placed   upon   the  Canadian   nation 
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We  are  assuming  the  task  of  peopling 
and  developing  half  a  continent  with  the 
population  of  a  petty  state  to  start  with. 
We  have  about  the  same  population  as 
Belgium,  a  country  that  could  be  hidden 
away  in  one  corner  of  Older  Ontario,  and 
we  are  seeking  to  develop  and  utilize  an 
empire  approaching  in  extent  that  of  the 
Czar  who  has  120,000,000  subjects  at  com- 
mand. 

The  world  has  been  lost  in  admiration 
and  wonder  at  the  stupendous  task  ac- 
complished by  the  United  States  in  bring- 
ing the  vast  territories  of  the  Republic  in- 
to subjection.  But  the  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  material 
development  by  the  United  States  is  small 
in  comparison  with  that  which  is  being  at- 
tempted here.  The  Americans  numbered 
nearly  five  times  our  present  population 
before  they  began,  to  seriously  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  peopling  a  West 
which  was  no  greater  than  is  Western 
Canada. 

THE   DEMOCRATIC    INSTINCT. 

What  the  Republic  has  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  assimilating  the  vast  numbers 
of  strangers  that  have  thronged  there  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world  has  been  justly 
acclaimed  as  an  even  greater  achievement 
than  the  material  development  attained. 
But  in  this,  again,  in  the  assimiliation  of 
alien  populations,  we  are  assuming  vastly 
greater  obligations  than  were  assumed  by 
our  neighbors.  We  have  already  received 
as  many  immigrants  in  a  year  as  the 
United  States  received  in  a  year  up  to  the 
time  when  the  population  of  the  Republic 
had  passed  the  sixty  million  mark.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  as  many  strangers  will 
enter  our  gates  this  year  as  the  United 
States  received  in  any  one  year  up  to  1900. 
Moreover,  immigration  into  the  United 
States  was,  until  well  on  to  the  'eighties  or 
'nineties,  practically  confined  to  British 
and  German  stock,  people  accustomed  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  popular 
government,  while  we  have,  almost  from 
the  beginning,  had  a  heavy  admixture  of 
Doukhobors,  Italians,  Austrians  and  peo- 
ple of  other  races  who  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  generations  of  experience  in 
democracy. 


SHALL   WE   GO   SLOW? 

But,  let  the  question  be  put  again,  what 
are  we  to  do?  Are  we  to  evade  the  task 
that  has  been  placed  upon  us?  Are  we  to 
refuse  to  accept  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities that  go  with  the  position  in  which 
we  are  placed?  These  burdens  and  these 
responsibilities  mainly  centre  around  the 
peopling  and  developing  of  the  West.  The 
work  of  administration  and  development 
of  Eastern  Canada  would  be  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter.  It  is  the  adminis- 
tration and  development  of  the  vast  terri- 
tories beyond  Lake  Superior  that  consti- 
tute Canada's  great  problem. 

But  if  we  do  not  assume  the  solution  of 
that  problem  whatt  then?  This  old  world  is 
becoming  too  crowded  to  permit  any  such 
area  as  that  contained  in  our  sea  of  un- 
broken plains  to  remain  long  unoccupied. 
If  we  do  not  make  use  of  the  talent  our- 
selves others  will  dig  it  up  and  use  it  for 
themselves.  If  Canada  proves  unable  to 
meet  all  the  obligations  connected  with 
her  own  development,  if  we  cannot  pump 
in  immigrants  and  Canadianize  them  after 
they  are  on  the  prairies,  some  other  na- 
tion with  greater  virility  will  carry  to  com- 
pletion for  its  benefit  the  task  we  shrink 
from. 

And  where  will  Canada  be  then?  If  the 
West  should  cease  to  be  Canadian,  if  the 
country  beyond  Lake  Superior  should  pass 
into  the  hands  of  either  Japan  or  the 
United  States,  how  long  would  the  rest  of 
Canada  endure? 

SUPPOSE  A  YELLOW  RACE  RAN  IT. 

With  a  yellow  race  controlling  our  West 
we  would  naturally  unite  with  the  Repub- 
lic as  a  means  of  race  preservation.  With 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  extended 
north  so  as  to  form  a  solid  block  hundreds 
of  miles  wide  and  shutting  us  off  from  the 
Pacific  the  force  of  gravitation  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  petty  Dominion  which 
remained  falling  into  the  vastly  greater 
body  alongside. 

For  Canada  there  are  but  two  alterna- 
tives: It  must  either  be  the  ready  assump- 
tion of  all  the  burdens  that  go  with  the 
administration  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  es- 
tate or  else  the  utter  abandonment  of  that 
entire  estate.  We  must  build  railways,  we 
must  dig  canals,  we  must  people  the  West, 
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and  to  this  end  we  must  throw  wide  the 
gates  to  Slave  and  Polack  and  Russian 
Jew,  as  well  as  to  British  and  German 
born,  and  we  must  train  all  these  newcom- 
ers in  the  art  of  government  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  This  we  must  do  if 
our  whole  national  structure  is  not  to  col- 
lapse in  irreparable  ruin. 

The  work  is  greater  than  any  ever  be- 
fore undertaken  by  7,000,000  people  but 
national  death  is  the  penalty  if  we  fail 
therein. 

In  carrying  out  the  task  set  for  us  by 
Fate  we, may,  we  certainly  shall,  have  to 
undertake  greater  works  and  greater  ex- 
penditures than  those  at  present  under 
way.  The  work  of  fitting  the  Welland 
Canal  to  pass  the  greatest  freighters  lake 
harbors  will  admit,  now  only  being  nib- 


bled at,  must  be  taken  up  in  earnest  and 
rushed  to  completion.  A  canal  must  be 
built  along  the  line  of  the  Ottawa  to  con- 
nect the  upper  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
by  direct  route.  Two  Hudson  Bay  rail- 
ways will  be  required — one  connecting 
with  Toronto  and  the  other  linking  Win- 
nipeg with  Canada's  great  northern  sea. 
The  clay  belts  forming  the  hinterland  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  must  be  grid-ironed. 
Not  only  that,  the  seas  of  mountains  north 
of  the  great  lakes  will  have  to  be  pierced 
and  intersected  by  iron  highways  with  a 
view  of  making  available  mineral  wealth 
vastly  greater  than  that  now  dreamed  of. 
We  have  Imperial  opportunities  and 
Imperial  duties.  We  must  educate  our- 
selves to  think  in  terms  commensurate 
with  these  opportunities  and  duties. 


BRIDES     OF     JUNE 

Purple  Pansies  nod  their  heads 

In  rapture  uncontrolled; 
While  gleams  from  many  a  hundred  beds 

The  Daisy's  heart  of  gold. 
Sweet  William,  Pinks  and  Mignonette 

Are  fragrant  night  and  noon, 
The  stately  lilies  anxious  fret 

To  deck  the  brides  of  June. 


Beside  the  Lilacs  at  the  gate 

A  bud  from  sleep  awakes; 
With  feverish  haste  that  cannot  wait 

A  Bloom  from  bondage  breaks. 
The  Royal  Rose  its  chalice  swings, 

True  hearts  are  sweet  in  tune, 
The  white  and  red  its  incense  brings 

To  greet  the  brides  of  June. 

— E.  J.  Mountford. 


A  four-year-old  Peach  Orchard,  showing  clean  cultivation. 


PEACH     PRODUCTION     IN     NIAGARA 


By  F.  M.  Chapman 


The  present  article  touches  merely  the  fringe  of  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  the  production  of  fruits  along  the  fertile  shoreline  of  the 
Niagara  Peninsula.  The  growing  of  grapes,  of  pears  and  cherries,  of  plums 
and  of  small  fruits  are  separate  stories  themselves.  The  writer  is  prepar- 
ing an  article  on  the  Possibilities  of  the-  Grapery,  for  the  July  issue  while 
the  other  fruit  subjects  will  be  touched  from  time  to  time. 


In  the  very  early  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists were  treking  from  the  Republic,  there 
were  three  migrations  of  the  honest-living 
and  plainly-dressed  Dutch  from  the  farms 
of  old  Pennsylvania.  Their  three  centres 
of  location  in  Ontario  were  in  Waterloo, 
in  Markham  and  around  Jordan,  in 
Lincoln. 

It  is  to  the  latter  that  we  are  attached 
in  this  article,  by  reason  of  their  develop- 
ment of  their  farming  operations  into  the 
modern  fruit-farming  of  to-day. 

"My  grandfather  settled  on  this  farm 
in  1804,"  said  a  genial  Jordanite,  whose 
fine  farm  lies   close   to   Jordan   Station. 


"At  that  time  he  commenced  to  clear  the 
land  to  produce  grain  crops  and  pasture 
for  his  animals.  There  were  fruit  trees 
growing  on  some  farms  around  him,  but 
they  were  generally  set  out  by  the  fence 
rows  so  that  they  would  not  interfere  with 
the  main  farm  crops. 

"It  was  not  until  1869  that  I,  having 
succeeded  to  the  homestead,  began  to 
plant  out  peach  orchards  for  commercial 
purposes.  In  fact,  the  vision  of  the  peach 
growing  possibilities  of  the  whole  penin- 
sula were  onlv  dimly  outlined  forty  years 
ago." 

And  this  information  gleaned  from  our 
host  of  May  will  tally  very  closely  with 
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In   the  garden  of  Niagara,   showing  the  leading    road    under    the    mountain,    with    a    peach 
orchard  to  the  left,  and  an   older  one  immediately  in  front.     . 


the  actual  opening  up  of  this  whole  stretch 
of  peach  land  that  lies  with  varying  de- 
grees of  fertility  from  the  Ambitious  City 
— Hamilton — on  the  west,  all  along  the 
protected  shore  line  under  the  "mountain" 
to  the  Niagara  River. 

A  visit  in  May  reveals  a  white  streak 
of  bluish  grey  from  Winona  to  St.  Kitts. 
Lime-sulphur  sprays  as  fine  as  dew  and  as 
thorough  as  incense,  have  searched  the  ut- 
termost crevices  of  the  well-pruned  trees, 
and  like  the  bloom  on  the  Northern  Spy 
or  the  touch  of  silvery  coloring  on  the 


grape,  this  appearance  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  lovely  landscape. 

THE   SCALE   A   BLESSING. 

Nearly  every  fruit  grower  sprays  his 
trees.  It  is  his  only  hope  for  a  crop. 
Lime-sulphur  is  the  favorite  solution. 
About  half  of  the  people  boil  their  own 
spray  mixture,  while  the  balance  use  the 
commercial.  In  the  home  boiled,  one 
bag  of  sulphur  (112  pounds)  with  one 
bushel  of  lime  (60  or  70  pounds)  with 
enough  water  to  boil,  is  made  up  at  once. 
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Peaches  planted  out  two  years  on  Frank  Hopkin's  farm. 
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Clean  cultivation  with  a  wag 
the  orchard. 


road   through 


This  concentrate  will  make  forty  barrels 
of  material  and,  having  a  surplus  of  lime, 
leaves  the  white  markings  above  referred 
to. 

"And  I  want  to  tell  you/'  continued  the 
peach  grower,  "that  the  scale  has  been  a 
blessing  to  the  people  of  this  section.  We 
are  producing  finer  and  better  peaches 
now  than  ever  before.  Without  troubles, 
the  growers  were  uninterested  in  the  work. 
The  coming  of  the  scale  has  developed  en- 
terprise. It  has  made  peach  growing 
something  to  hustle  for,  and  there  have 
been  more  plantings  since  the  pest  came 
than  there  were  total  trees  growing  be- 
fore." 

When  the  grower  knows  that  spraying 
will  successfully  combat  his  difficulties 
and  that  a  crop  is  impossible  without  it, 
the  Irish  determination  in  his  makeup 
assures  a  harvest.  The  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  trees  and  the  business  way  in 
which  fruit  growers  take  an  interest  in 
cultivation,  pruning  and  spraying  attest 
strongly  to  the  stimulating  influence  of  a 
handicap. 

THE  PEACH  CENSUS. 

The  total  number  of  peach  trees,  old 
and  young,  on  this  Niagara  garden  strip 
is  given  by  the  last  census  at  1,681,853. 
The  small  township  of  Louth,  in  a  two- 
mile  wide  strip  of  deep  peach-growing 
soil,  supports  over    137,000    peach  trees. 


The  plantings  of  last  year  and  this  year 
have  been  on  a  liberal  basis  also.  The 
township  of  Saltfleet  has  been  credited 
with  the  largest  number  of  peaches,  the 
same  census  report  giving  the  returns  at 
218,620  for  that  district.  But  peaches 
are  grown  with  varying  success  all  the 
way  from  Burlington  to  the  Falls.  Some 
soils  for  some  reason  are  no  use  for  a 
successful  yield,  and  in  such  farms  grape 
growing  or  other  fruit  growing  is  prac- 
tised. It  requires  a  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  in  order  to  determine  exactly 
the  value  of  a  farm  for  peach-growing 
possibilities.  One  cannot  buy  fruit  farms 
on  the  townsite  development  plan,  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  purchase,  and  be  sure 
that  he  is  going  to  enjoy  peaches  and 
cream  in  profusion  in  five  years  or  less. 

From  the  planting  time  to  its  full  bear- 
ing, peaches  take  about  five  years.  The 
trees  are  headed  back  each  year,  and  a 
"tenderfoot,"  as  the  westerner  would  call 
the  stranger,  would  be  shocked  at  the  ex- 
tent of  the  primings  that  the  young  trees 
are  subjected  to.  Moderately  heavy 
pruning  produces  the  best  results.  Where 
winter  injury  has  resulted,  it  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  almost  "dehorn"  a  tree.  It 
is  rare,  however,  for  peach  buds  to  be 
winter-killed.  The  few  days  of  warm 
weather  in  midwinter  are  generally  the 
trying  ones,  for  the  warmth  induces  a 
swelling  of  the  buds,  which  if  the  cold 
snap  follows  too  suddenly,  is  sure  to  do 
serious  injury. 

A  RURAL   PARADISE. 

The  outlook  for  a  peach  crop  in  this 
district  this  year  is  good.  A  percentage 
of  loss  will  ensue  from  the  rains  in  May, 
which  came  in  blossoming  time.  But 
there  will  be  crop  enough  left  to  ensure 
a  profitable  return  in  most  orchards.  The 
blossoms  appear  before  the  leaves  and  are 
of  a  pinkish  hue.  The  better  classes  of 
peaches  do  not  make  so  pretty  a  bloom  as 
the  early  clingstone  varieties.  The  effect 
of  a  sprayed  orchard  in  full  bloom,  with 
the  delicate  perfumes  and  clean  green 
swards  that  border  the  orchards,  is  almost 
enchanting.  On  blossom  Sunday  in  the 
peninsula,  the  churches  are  the  centre  of 
delightful  services,  the  leading  roads  are 
bright  with  dainty  colors  of  hats  and 
gowns,  while  the  touring  visitors  every- 
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where  add  to  the  animation  of  the  rural 
landscape.     Indeed,  blossom  time  in  Nia- 
gara is  one  of  the    joy    spots    of    rural 
Canada. 

Farms  in  this  district  are  becoming 
smaller.  The  general  tendency  is  to  sub- 
divide the  old  homestead,  for  either  the 
sons,  or  for  sale  to  someone  else's  son.  If 
the  daughter  is  therein  interested  so  much 
the  more  desirable.  Good  houses  are 
erected,  and  the  old  grain  farm  of  100 
acres  of  twenty  years  ago  is  now  four  or 
more  farms  with  better  houses  and  barns 
than  the  original  homestead. 

FIVE  ACRES  SUPPORTS  A  FAMILY. 

"A  man  can  support  a  large  family  and 
live  well  on  five  acres  of  land  here,"  said 
Mr.  CM.  Honsberger,  of  Jordan  Harbor. 
All  kinds  of  fruits  are  grown.  One  is 
surprised  to  see  so  many  apple  trees  in 
such  a  vigorous  condition.  From  news- 
paper reports  the  general  belief  was  that 
the  apple  trees  were  being  destroyed  by 
the  San  Jose  scale,  and  no  new  plantings 
going  on.  Mr.  Honsberger  has  planted 
out  this  spring  about  twenty-three  acres 
of  new  fruit,  a  good  percentage  of  this  be- 
ing apples,  on  land  that  will  grow  that 
fruit  better  than  peaches.  Good  winter 
varieties  as  the  Spy  and  Baldwin,  with 
fillers  of  Mcintosh  and  Duchess  are  used. 
Intensive  culture  is  the  rule  of  agriculture 
here. 


A  three-year-old  tree  in  Mr.  Honsberger's  or- 
chard  showing   the   pruning   given. 


The  glory  of  the  full  bloom  of  the  peach  is 
but  poorly  told  in  a  photograph.  On  J.  E. 
Henry's   farm,   Winona. 


The  profits  from  general  fruit  growing 
are  good.  Some  big  stories  are  told,  but 
the  average  yield  is  about  $100  per  acre 
net.  No  grower  can'  feel  well  unless  he 
does  this. 

An  acre  of  land  will  support  about  150 
peach  trees.  At  five  years  a  tree  will  bear 
from  twelve  to  twenty  baskets.  Prices  per 
basket  vary,  but  last  year  for  good  varie- 
ties in  some  cases  $1.50  to  $1.75  was  re- 
ceived. It  will  be  seen  then  that  a  suc- 
cessful peach  orchard  can  be  counted  on 
to  return  about  1,000  baskets  of  fruit. 

The  largest  peach  orchard  in  Canada 
is  situated  near  here,  and  consists  of  135 
acres  of  trees  now  four  and  five  years 
planted.  To  see  rows  of  peaches  a  mile 
long  is  one  of  the  sights  of  a  drive  here. 

The  expenses  of  production  are  about 
45  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  sales.  There 
are  three  pickings  of  peaches,  and  each 
variety  lasts  about  10  days.  Among  the 
leading  varieties  of  yellow  peaches  are  the 
Yellow  St.  John,  the  Fitzgerald,  the  Craw- 
fords,  Reeve's  Favorite  and  Elberta.  New 
varieties  are  being  constantly  introduced. 

ARE  THERE  FARMS  FOR  SALE? 

There  are  plenty  of  chances  for  anyone 
yet  to  make  fruit  farms  for  themselves. 
In  some  casese  there  is  pioneer  work  to 
do,  as  the  oak,  pine,  maple  and  beech  of 
the  forest  still  stand.     Lumber  companies 
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Mr.  Dobson,  the  owner  of  the  135-acre  peach  orchard  near  Jordan  Harbor.     The  trees  are 

now  ready  for  full  bearing. 


are  at  work  with  their  sawmill  outfits  all 
along  the  peninsula.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  fruit  farms  that  are  little  gold 
mines  for  their  owners,  stand  adjacent  to 
the  rough  logging  and  shanty-life  opera- 
tions of  a  lumbering  outfit.  These  lands 
when  cleared  are  planted  to  orchards,  and 
in  turn  become  prosperous  fruit  farms. 
In  one  case  a  Hamilton  lumber  company 
have  purchased  a  hundred-acre  farm,  and 
are  clearing  off  the  lumber.  They  had  to 
pay  only  $400  per  acre  for  the  whole  farm. 
After  the  timber  is  off  they  are  now  put- 
ting the  farm  on  the  market  for  the  same 
price  per  acre.  Fruit  farms  run  in  prices 
from  $600  an  acre  up.  One  fifty-acre 
farm  with  good  buildings  and  twenty-five 
acres  of  good  fruit  is  on  the  market  for 
$40,000.  Another  homestead  of  good 
buildings  and  10  acres  fronting  the  lake 
is  for  sale  for  $10,000. 

Young  fellows  who  would  like  to  settle 
down  on  a  ten-acre  farm  find  the  money 


question  often  a  hampering  one.  With- 
out doubt  many  would  stay  here  and  in- 
crease the  fruit  output,  build  good  homes 
and  enrich  the  social  life,  if  they  could 
finance  a  purchase  for  a  few  years  until 
they  got  on  their  feet.  A  co-operative 
banking  system  would  be  of  untold  ser- 
vice in  the  fruit  belt.  The  consumption 
of  fruit  will  always  be  a  staple  in  the 
world's  economics. 

WHERE  DOES  IT  ALL  GO? 

Last  year  from  the  little  four-track  sta- 
tion at  Jordan  station  the  Grand  Trunk 
shipped  700  cars  of  fruit.  Besides  this 
there  was  the  output  by  way  of  the  C.  P. 
R.,  teamed  to  Beamsville,  and  the  big  de- 
mand of  the  St.  Catharines  canning  fac- 
tory. This  would  bring  the  total  up  fully 
100  cars  more.  The  Dominion  Canners 
are  now  building  a  big  factory  adjacent 
the  station. 

Fruit  growing,   nevertheless,  has  some 
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The  yellow  St.  John   Peach. 

troubles.  Each  kind  of  farming  develops 
peculiar  difficulties.  Just  as  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  west  find  an  all-absorbing 
topic  of  discussion  in  elevators  and  car 
distribution,  so  the  fruit  grower's  difficul- 
ties lie  in  express  rates,  siding  accommoda- 
tions, postal  facilities  and  school  advan- 
tages. Rural  mail  delivery  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  business  farming  to-day. 
Consolidated  schools  are  another  crying 
need.  The  Vineland  and  Bittenhouse 
Schools  are  doing  much  good,  but  each 
is  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  in- 
creased accommodation.  It  would  seem 
the  better  part  of  discretion  to  unite  all 
the  fruit  sections  in  this  vicinity  into  one 
big  consolidated  school  of  twenty  rooms 
or  more  where  technical  training,  domes- 
tic science,  and  manual  training  advan- 
tages would  dignify  and  benefit  the  lives 
of  the  next  generation. 

Big  men  with  unselfish  ideas  are  wanted 
in  every  community.  Certainly  with  pros- 
perous fruit  sections  is  there  a  chance  for 
the  development  of  educational  and  social 
ideas  along  magnificent  lines.  The  mere 
acquisition  of  money  in  itself  is  a  sordid 
motive,  indeed,  for  inducing  young  men 
to  stay  on  the  farm,  but  in  such  a  paradise 
as  this,  blossoming  with  opportunity,  there 
is  an  ideal  seed-bed  for  the  development 
of  political  and  social  economies  of  the 
first  order. 


THE  SENTIMENT  OF  THIS  LIFE. 

A  tree,  representing  years  of  tireless  en- 
ergy, is  a  thing  of  life.  The  vital  plant 
foods,  necessary  for  its  sustenance,  flowing 
through  its  leaves  and  branches,  mean  as 
much  to  life  of  that  tree  as  does  the  life 
blood,  flowing  through  arteries  and  veins 
to  the  human  body.  A  tree  is  rooted,  im- 
movable, silently  living,  accomplishing 
much,  in  the  soil  where  it  grows.  It  lacks 
sensibility  and  is  apparently  emotionless; 
but  even  so,  does  it  stand  apart,  unconsid- 
ered, deprived  of  the  supreme  guidance 
which  is  claimed  by  the  human  race. 

The  city  man,  in  his  studious  hours, 
yearns  for  a  breath  of  the  warm  spring 
air.  Benevolent  societies  periodically  plan 
excursions  to  the  country  to  indulge  in  the 
delights  that  Spring  time  offers.  In  fact, 
all  men,  who  by  reason  of  their  occupa- 
tions live  in  cramped  quarters  within  city 
limits,  crave  very  keenly  for  the  freedom 
of  the  land.  The  cry  of  "back  to  the 
land"  at  this  time  of  year  is  very  real  with 
them;  and  who  blames  them,  for  are  not 
the  woods  and  the  fields  man's  natural  her- 
itage. 

It  is  claimed  that  those  suffering  from 
physical  or  intellectual  decline,  from  so- 
cial or  moral  disease,  are  bettered  by  a 
touch  of  nature.  The  simple  life  is  the 
doctor's  last  resource. 

A  trip  through  the  Niagara  Fruit  Belt 
in  the  Spring  time  and  during  the  blos- 


A  section  of  the  Jacques  Rareripe. 
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soming  season  when  the  many  fruit  trees 
adorn  their  bodies  in  pink  and  white,  is 
certain  to  bring  that  desire  to  live  closer 
to  nature.  It  is  certain  to  awaken  a  feel- 
ing, far  deeper  than  thought  can  carry 
and  be  expressed;  it  lifts  the  body  out  of 
the  material  routine  of  life,  it  elevates  the 
being  to  a  higher  plane,  it  depresses  the 
mind  with  the  thought  of  our  small  capa- 
city for  action.  Indeed  and  above  all,  if 
cares  and  worries  hang  heavy,  it  offers  a 
sublime  feeling  that  as, 

"God's  in  his  Heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

At  this  season  of  blossoming,  when  the 
trees  are  not  only  clothed  with  beauty, 
but  are  beauty  itself,  the  truth  that  we  are 
an  important  part  of  creation  and  there- 
fore considered,  is  born,  developed  and 
grown  to  maturity  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
dividual just  in  the  same  way,  and  as  con- 
vincing, as  the  opening  bud  responds  to 
the  sun,  giving  form  for  heat  and  color  for 
universal  light.  This  truth  is  brought 
home  to  us  more  as  a  subconscious  sugges- 
tion than  as  an  act  of  conscious  reasoning, 
because  we  entertain  these  thoughts  irre- 
spective of  the  utility  standpoint.  The 
many  acres  planted  in  the  Niagara  Belt  for 
the  production  of  fruit  in  reality  present 
the  appearance  of  an  enormous  garden; 
each  tree  a  separate  plant,  each  flower  a 
separate  bloom.  A  child,  the  only  one, 
whose  natural  tendencies,  whose  inborn 
impulses  are  unimpaired  by  worldly  con- 
tact, loves  a  flower  as  if  by  instinct.  So 
do  we,  but  we  do  not  acknowledge  it  in 
the  same  manner.  The  May  time,  when 
children  go  gathering  flowers  in  May, 
brings  joy  to  the  infant's  heart.  It  knows 
not  the  reason  why  but  feels  instinctively 
and  expresses  outwardly  the  charm  that 
flowers  possess.  The  little  daisy  is  as  much 
honored  by  its  presence,  as  is  the  graceful 
lily.  The  child  knows  not  that  these  ac- 
tions are  fulfilling  Tennyson's  saying, 

"I  am  a  part  of  all  I  have  ever  met." 

How  pleasant  it  must  be  to  work  in  sur- 
roundings which  call  forth  the  best  feel- 
ings there  are  within  us.  How  fortunate 
the  fruit  grower  who  not  only  may  own  a 
plantation  in  the  fruit  district  but  who  al- 
so realizes  the  blessings  granted  thereby. 
He  may  love  his  work  in  the  same  way  as 


The   Fitzgerald. 

he  regards  the  superficial  beauty  of  the 
trees  at  his  command.  There  are  only  a 
few  men  who  love  intensely  what  they  do, 
not  because  they  are  incapable  of  so  ad- 
justing their  regards,  but  because  their 
spirit  is  asleep.  How  happy  is  the  man 
that  enjoys  all  he  undertakes  and  how 
happy  he  makes  others.  The  trees  at  his 
disposal,  it  is  true,  have  been  bought  with 
his  money.  They  have  been  cared  for 
with  great  expense  of  time  and  labor,  but 
the  fact  that  they  are  living,  leaves  not 
much  to  his  credit.  His  efforts  have  been 
supplemented  by  nature  and  the  fact  that 
his  trees  are  thriving  and  doing  well  re- 
presents a  direct  gift  from  nature.  The 
Greeks,  a  nation  of  men,  once  one  of  the 
greatest  on  earth,  still  afford  us  ideals  for 
thought  and  action.  They  held  it  danger- 
ous to  accept  gifts  from  the  gods,  and  it 
was  not  until  they  had  first  given  some- 
thing themselves,  that  they  considered  it 
within  their  self-respect  to  receive.  The 
fruitgrowers  and  the  farmers — men  who 
come  in  direct  contact  with  nature — men 
who  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  work- 
ings of  nature  and  who  have  built  up  their 
businesses  in  accordance  with  its  laws — 
"for  what  proof  have  we  that  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow," — these  men  who  are  at 
all  times  receiving,  should  they  not  at 
least  devise  their  best  talents  to  their  in- 
terests? Goethe  declares,  "that  everything 
that  man  undertakes  to  produce,  whether 
by  action,  word  or  in  whatsoever  manner 
ought  to  spring  from  the  union  of  all  his 
faculties."    And  Goethe  was  right. 


A   charming   Ranch   scene   at   Alix,  Alta.     Note  the  luxuriant  tree  growth. 
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By  Allan  A.  McQueen 


The  writer  of  this  article  was  a  special  representative  of  Farmer's 
Magazine  in  Alberta  last  summer.  The  Possibilities  of  Central  Alberta  as 
a  mixed  farming  and  dairy  centre  impress  themselves  upon  every  visitor. 
It  is  here  that  much  good  could  be  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  the 
milking  Shorthorn  on  to  the  mixed  farms.  The  future  of  Alberta  in  the 
Canadian  federation  is  rosy  with  promise. 


THE  advantage  of  the  policy  of  a  more 
rational  mode  of  farming  in  Western 
Canada  has  been  discussed  to  such  a  con- 
siderable extent,  not  only  by  the  Canadian 
agricultural  press,  but  also  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  great  dailies  of  the  eastern 
cities,  that  the  subject  has  assumed  al- 
most national  importance.  Indeed,  casual 
conversations  occasionally  overheard  by 
the  writer  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
a  national  calamity  must  soon  be  upon 
us  unless  an  immediate  change  were  to 
take  place. 

Such  is  hardly  the  case.  A  cool  judg- 
ment of  conditions  undoubtedly  demon- 
strates the  stupendous  waste  incurred  by 
straight  grain  farming;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  before  the  practice  may  be  abso- 
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lutely   damned,    the    conditions  causir 
this  state  of  affairs  must  be  analyzed. 

The  average  settler  has  little  captc; 
and  huge  ambition.  He  starts,  having 
couple  of  oxen,  a  small  outfit  of  impl 
ments.  Yet  with  small  outlay  of  capit 
he  is  able  to  harvest  a  crop  which  is  n< 
only  rich  in  profit,  but  gives  quick  return 
In  a  few  years  this  self -same  settler  is 
prosperous  member  of  the  communit; 
with  a  splendid  house,  expensive  an 
modern  agricultural  implements,  his  fan 
on  a  firm  financial  foundation. 

It  is  these  men  who  must  now  becorr 
our  mixed  farmers.  It  is  evident  that  tfc 
majority  of  advocates  of  this  mode  of  aj 
riculture  have  utterly  failed  to  take  in! 
account  the  environing  conditions  of  th 
prairie  farmer. 
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The  country  flatten!*  out  in  great  plains,    with  a  superior  style  of  farm  residence. 


The  keeping  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine 
demands  the  expense  of  costly  barns. 
Raising  crops  of  roots  suitable  for  cattle, 
or  of  alfalfa,  brome  grass,  or  alsike  de- 
mands the  preparation  of  soil  which  re- 


Rivers  and   lakes   make  stable   moisture  conditions, 
with  magnificent  chances  for  landscape  work. 


quires  some  seasons  of  special  attention, 
and  also  the  protection  of  sheltered  belts 
of  trees.  And  above  all,  to  be  able  to  pro- 
fitably handle  dairy  produce,  the  base  of 
supply  must  be  reasonably  connected  re- 
garding time  of  delivery  to  the  base  of 
consumption. 

HERDS  ARE   INCREASING. 

How  many  of  these  conditions  may  be 
satisfactorily  met  by  the  new  settlers  who 
make  the  farmers  of  the  west?  But,  with 
the  increase  of  wealth,  with  the  growing 
centres  of  population  springing  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  older  portions  of  the  country, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  wasteful  grain 
farm ;  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the  prac- 
tice is  to  be  most  severely  condemned. 
But  when  it  is  recalled  how  very  youth- 
ful our  great  prairie  provinces  really  are, 
and  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
farmers  have  settled  in  the  last  decade,  it 
affords  the  deepest  satisfaction  to  note, 
that  of  the  percentage  of  farmers  who  are 
in  a  position  to  adopt  rational  farming 
methods,  that  the  majority  are  increasing 
their  herds.  The  west  is  and  has  been 
for  years  keenly  alive  to  the  situation. 
The  farmers,  as  they  become  able  to  over- 
come the  conditions  inimical  to  mixed 
farming  are  rapidly  adopting  intensive 
methods  of  agriculture.  The  prospect  is, 
therefore,  that  in  the  future,  as  the  in- 
dividual wealth  of  the  present  farmers  be- 
comes greater  that  the  adoption  of  mixed 
farming  will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
But  it  is  an  unalterable  fact  that  as  long 
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as  land  remains  to  be  settled,  that  the 
straight  grain  farm  with  its  alluring  pro- 
fit will  remain  with  us. 

Such  a  discussion,  however,  naturally 
invites  the  attention  of  the  student  of  af- 
fairs to  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  Cen- 
tral Alberta  for  mixed  farming.  The 
conditions  which  exist  on  the  plains,  mak- 
ing necessary  large  outlays  of  money,  and 
taking  years  to  grow  proper  shelter  belts, 
are  here  overcome  by  nature.  The  whole 
of  this  section  of  Alberta  is  well  wooded, 
well  watered,  and  boasts  of  a  splendid  rich 
soil.  It  may  be  very  aptly  compared  with 
Ontario.  The  sight  of  the  country  alone, 
after  the  drab  prairie  is  an  exquisite  plea- 
sure. As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the 
country  stretches  in  a  series  of  small  hills 
and  plains,  with  abundance  of  wood, 
scored  with  small  rivers,  and  everywhere, 
lakes — large  and  small. 

The  central  section  extends  from  the 
Red  Deer  River  northward,  including  the 
basin  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  to  the 
height  of  land  between  this  river  and  the 
Athabasca..  The  country,  with  its  park- 
like appearance,  consisting  of  areas  of 
open  prairie  broken  by  clumps  or  stretches 
of  woodland,  chiefly  poplar  and  spruce,  is 
particularly  adapted  for  mixed  or  gen- 
eral farming.  Grain  crops  of  all  kinds 
yield  abundantly,  spring  and  fall  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye  and  flax  being  the  most 
common. 

Particularly,  must  be  noted  the  great 
wealth  of  natural  grasses,  themselves  pro- 
viding excellent  fodder  and  giving  splen- 
did natural  pasturage.  The  whole  matter 
is  very  neatly  expressed  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Hutton  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Dairy 
Convention  at  Red  Deer,  Alberta. 

"Our  province,  as  a  whole,  is  well 
watered,  our  natural  pasture  in  Central 
Alberta  is  quite  good,  while  we  excel  in 
the  production  of  forage  crops  such  as 
pease  and  oats,  and  in  alfalfa,  roots  and 
such  coarse  grains  as  barley  and  oats.  Cul- 
tivated grasses  such  as  Timothy,  Brome, 
western  rye  and  blue  grass  flourish  here, 
and  aside  from  alfalfa,  among  the  le- 
gumes, we  have  Alsike  clover,  and  I  may 
say  that  I  have  never  seen  Alsike  superior 
to  that  which  Central  Alberta  can  produce. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  large  range  of  fod- 
der crops  suitable  for  feeding  high-class 
dairy  cows ;  we  have  a  climate  suitable  for 


the  breeding  of  these  cows,  and  from  every 
country  we  are  drawing  those  progressive 
people  who  are  looking  for  new  oppor- 
tunities from  which  we  can  draw  the  men 
who  are  to  do  this  business  and  bring  the 
live  stock  industry  in  general,  and  the 
dairy  industry  in  particular  in  Alberta  to 
that  standard  which  nature  has  equipped 
her  to  occupy. " 

The  healthful  and  delightful  climate  of 
Central  Alberta,  it  is  possible  to  equal,  but 
not  to  excel.  The  summer,  while  warm 
enough  to  induce  vigorous  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  grains,  grasses,  vegetables,  flowers 
and  small  fruits  common  to  Ontario,  is 
free  from  the  sweltering  midsummer 
weather.  The  winters,  though  cold,  are 
free  from  violent  storms,  and  the  dry  air 
in  winter  seasons  causes  little  of  the  dis- 
tressing experiences  common  to  damper 
atmospheres. 

In  such  a  country  the  settler  may  dis- 
pense with  barns  for  his  cattle,  since  the 
winters  are  not  vigorous,  and  the  stretches 
of  timber  affording  ample  shelter.  The 
climate  is  unexcelled,  not  only  for  the  suc- 
cessful breeding  of  dairy  cattle,  but  is  also 
such  that  the  development  of  the  herds 
may  be  brought  to  the  highest  point  re- 
garding quantity  and  quality  of  yield. 
The  general  purpose  cow  would  in  such  a 
country,  where  the  dairy  and  beef  market 
is  so  strong,  be  a  bonanza  for  any  farmer. 

Another  great  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Central  Alberta  as  a  mixed  farm- 
ing district,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
country  is  being  gridironed  with  rail- 
ways. The  Canadian  Northern,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Pacific  are 
all  crossing  and  recrossing  this  fertile  belt, 
which  will  soon  be  tapped  with  direct  lines 
to  Moose  Jaw,  Calgary,  Edmonton  and 
Swift  Current. 

The  future  of  Central  Alberta,  there- 
fore, assumes  a  very  rosy  hue.  The  slight 
disgression  from  the  text  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  this  article  points  out  to  some 
extent  what  the  prairie  farmers  were  con- 
fronted by.  The  settler  of  Central  Alber- 
ta has  no  excuse  or  reason  for  the  adoption 
of  anything  but  mixed  farming.  The 
rainfall  is  ample,  the  soil  deep  and  excel- 
lent, the  climate  all  that  could  be  desired. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  great  interest  that 
the  development  of  this  portion  of  Al- 
berta may  be  watched. 


MILLIONS     LOST     IN     WOOL 

By  W.  T.  Ritch 

CANADIAN  FARMERS  ARE  LOSING  MORE  THAN     $1,720,000 
ON  WOOL  ANNUALLY 


The  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  sheep  industry  of 
Canada  was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Laurier  Government's  work  for 
agriculture.  Messrs.  W.  A.  Dryden  and  W.  T.  Ritch  made  an  exhaustive 
and  thoroughly  honest  examination  into  Canadian  farm  conditions.  Mr. 
Eitch  has  since  been  appointed  special  wool  commissioner  by  the  Borden 
Government.  He  is  a  wool  expert,  and  is  going  about  his  business  in  a  busi- 
ness manner.  That  expert  attention  to  the  industry  will  bring  results  is 
certain.  This  article  points  out  how  more  money  can  be  secured  for  wool  by 
the  farmers,  and  that  is  the  whole  secret  of  a  rejuvenation  of  the  industry. 


IT  mast  be  distinctly  understood  that  this 
loss  arises  from  two  causes  only:  First, 
want  of  knowledge  in  producing  wool 
properly,  and  handling  it  correctly;  Sec- 
ond, want  of  the  right  kind  of  organiza- 
tion for  marketing  it  profitably.  There 
are  also  indirect  losses  arising  from  other 
causes,  but  I  will  confine  myself  to  the 
loss  arising  solely  from  the  two  causes  just 
mentioned. 

I  am  estimating  this  loss  on  informa- 
tion gathered  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  1910  and  the  first  half  of  last  year. 
Unless  immediate  action  is  taken,  the  loss 
this  year  will  be  considerably  greater.  This 
is  very  regrettable  indeed,  when  other 
countries  are  looking  forward  to  a  sub- 
stantial advance  in  prices  and  the  best 
wool  season  they  have  had  for  several 
years. 

Probably  the  question  now  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is,  "how  to  arrive 
at  this  estimate."  We  must  first  remem- 
ber that,  with  a  few  isolated  exceptions. 
Canadian  wool  is  grown  and  handled  in  a 
very  indifferent  way,  delivered  in, a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition  generally,  and 
sold  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  a 
properly  organized  system  of  marketing. 
The  result  of  this  lack  of  information  and 


entire  absence  of  organization  is  a  great 
variety  of  unremunerative  prices.  It  very 
often  happens  that,  when  Ontario  farmer? 
get  an  average  price  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
cents  for  their  wool,  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion  are  only  getting  seven,  ten  and 
twelve  cents.  In  some  parts  of  Western 
Canada,  wool  was  sold  last  year  at  twelve 
cents  a  pound,  quite  equal  to  some  New 
Zealand  wools  sold  on  the  English  market 
for  twenty -nine  cents.  There  are  other 
cases  where  Western  wool  was  sold  last 
year  for  fourteen  cents,  which,  if  properly 
classed  and  marketed,  would  have  averag- 
ed thirty-one  cents.  In  making  such 
statements,  I  am  not  blaming  the  manu- 
facturers, because  they  are  giving  quite  as 
much  as  they  can  afford  under  existing 
conditions ;  neither  do  I  directly  blame  the 
much  abused  "middlemen,"  because  they 
are  not  at  all  bad,  and  the  few  who  are 
somewhat  unreasonable  in  their  transac- 
tions are  merely  the  outcome  of  a  bad  sys- 
tem of  marketing,  and  the  insufficient  in- 
formation possessed  by  farmers. 

LOSS    OF   TEN    CENTS    A   POUND. 

Without  going  into  further  details,  and 
leaving  artificial  prices  and  exceptional 
cases  out  of  the  question,  I  consider  that 
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Oue  of  the  ordinary  sheep  raised  on  the  P.B.I,  farms,  as  seen  by 
the  Sheep   Commissioner. 


the  average  loss  to  Canadian  sheep  farm- 
ers from  the  two  causes  mentioned,  is  at 
least  ten  cents  on  every  pound  of  wool 
grown  in  the  Dominion.  Although  a 
very  conservative  estimate,  it  represents 
the  difference  between  the  average  prices 
received  by  Canadian  farmers  and  the 
average  prices  realized  by  British,  Austra- 
lian and  Argentine  farmers  for  similar 
wools  on  the  English  markets.  I  have 
made  full  allowances  for  freight  and  sell- 
ing expenses.  The  difference  is,  that  the 
wools  of  other  countries  are  packed  in  the 
right  condition  and  sold  in  splendidly 
organized  markets,  while  Canadian  wools 
are  mostly  put  up  in  the  wrong  condition, 
and  sold  without  any  marketing  organiza- 
tion whatever. 

Now  for  the  total  amount :  Canada  pro- 
duces over  fourteen  millions  of  pounds  of 
wool  annually.  A  loss  of  ten  cents  a 
pound  on  14,000,000  pounds  amounts  to 
$1,400,000:  There  is  also  serious  loss  re- 
sulting from  faults  in  growing  wool,  but  I 
will  only  call  attention  to  one  feature  of 
this  loss.  Other  countries  dip  their  sheep 
twice  a  year,  and  they  are  confident  that 
the  difference  in  the  weight  of  a  fleece 
dipped  twice  and  not  dipped  at  all,  is  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  pounds,  in  addition 
to  the  improved  quality  of  the  wool  and 
other  advantages. 

Tn  Canada,  dipping  is  only  practised  by 
breeders  of  pure  bred  sheep,  and  ordinary 
commercial  flocks    are    seldom    or  never 


causes  only, 
losses     into 


dipped.  Taking  the  lowest 
estimated  loss  in  weight 
from  this  neglect  alone,  it 
would  amount  to  three  mil- 
lion pounds,  but  I  will  de- 
duct one  million,  and  there- 
by make  ample  allowance 
for  the  pure  bred  flocks. 
This  still  leaves  two  million 
pounds.  I  will  not  reckon 
this  at  25  cents  a  pound,  but 
at  the  average  Ontario  price 
last  year — 16  cents — and 
this  will  amount  to  $320,- 
000.  Add  that  to  the  dif- 
ference in  price  and  we 
have  a  total  loss  of  $1,720,- 
000  annually,  on  the  wool 
of  our  present  sheep  popu- 
lation. Again  I  repeat  that 
this  loss  arises  from  two 
without  taking  any  indirect 
consideration.  These  two 
causes  will  have  to  be  remedied  before  this 
heavy  loss  can  be  overcome.  No  artificial 
remedy  will  really  make  up  for  this  loss 
unless  we  get  up  our  wool  properly  and 
possess  the  right  organization  for  selling 
it. 

Some  farmers  have  various  theories  for 
increasing  the  price  of  domestic  wool,  but 
supposing  all  these  theories  would  eventu- 
ally be  beneficial  when  put  in  practice,  1 
can  assure  such  farmers  that  their  well- 
meant  theories  will  be  ineffectual  until  we 
have  first  found  a  remedy  for  the  two 
causes  I  have  mentioned.  We  cannot  cor- 
rect  such  serious  faults  and  overcome  a 
long  standing  loss  without  going  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  reconstructing  our 
(vool-gr owing  industry  on  a  fresh  founda- 
tion. The  Sheep  Commission  went  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  also  suggested  the 
remedy.  What  is  now  required  is  imme- 
diate action. 

The  question  now  arises — How  soon  can 
we  overcome  the  loss  I  have  pointed  out? 
Personally,  I  am  confident  that  half  this 
loss  could  be  overcome  by  July  next  year, 
and  the  remainder  wiped  out  by  August 
of  the  following  year.  The  number  of 
sheep  would  naturally  increase  in  the 
meantime,  so  that  our  farmers  would  re- 
ceive fully  two  millions  of  dollars  more 
for  their  wool  in  1914  than  they  are  do- 
ing at  present.    It  is  still  possible  to  wipe 
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out  a  great  deal  of  this  loss  before  Sep- 
tember this  year,  providing  immediate  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

The  loss  to  some  of  our  farmers  who  are 
taking  great  interest  in  their  work,  and 
practicing  fairly  good  methods  consider- 
ing the  small  amount  of  information  and 
encouragement  they  get,  is  not  only  seri- 
ous but    exasperating.      I    drove    over    a 
ranch  near  Irvine,   Alberta,   last  month, 
where  ten  thousand  sheep  have  been  win- 
tered in  good  condition.     Having  careful- 
ly examined  this  flock,  I  think  they  will 
yield  an  average    fleece    of    nearly    eight 
pounds.    A  difference  of  ten  cents  a  pound 
on  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  wool  means 
a  loss  to  this  man  alone  of  $8,000.     The 
cross-breeding  methods  of  this  sheep  man 
are  not  seriously  at    fault   like    those    of 
some  of  his  neighbors,  so  that  a  season's 
preparation    and    a    well-managed    ship- 
ment would  make  the    difference   I  have 
stated.    This  is  the  largest  sheep  ranch  in 
Canada  to-day,  yet  it  is  only  carrying  half 
the  number  of  ewes  it  did  two  years  ago. 
The  smallest  ranch  I  visited  in  Alberta 
had  only  two    hundred    and    fifty    ewes. 
This  was  situated  away  up  in  the  Pembina 
District,  sixty  miles  north  of  Edmonton. 
It  was  owned  by  a  new  settler,  possessing 
excellent  experience    in    sheep    farming, 
both  in  Scotland  and  the  Western  States. 
He  was  using  pure  bred  Shropshire  rams 
on  very  superior  cross  bred  Merino  ewes, 
with  the  intention  of  grading  up  to  mut- 
ton sheep.    His  wool  was  of  excellent  qual- 
ity and  properly  handled,  because  he  not 
only  knows  how  to  grade    his   wool,    but 
takes  a  pride  in   doing  everything  well. 
Last  year  he  hauled  his  entire  clip  with 
an  ox  team  over  62  miles  of  heavy  trail 
to  Edmonton,  and  sold  it  to  a  dealer  there 
for  ten  cents  a  pound.    His  wool  was  then 
worth  32  cents  in  London.    His  neighbors 
keep  small  flocks  of  mongrel  sheep,  pack 
their  wool  in  wretched  condition  and  get 
the  same  price.     Although  this  man  was 
making  more  money    out    of  his    sheep 
alone,  than  any  of    his    neighbors    were 
making  out  of  all  their  operations,  I  found 
him  so  disheartened  that  he  felt  inclined 
to  sell   out  and  leave  the  country.      For 
want  of  a  well-organized  system  of  market- 
ing, our  best  woolgrowers  get  no  encour- 
agement for  getting  up  their  product  in 
first  class  condition. 


Wool  is  only  a  by-product  to  the  mut- 
ton sheep  farmer,  but  it  is  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  ranch  sheep  man's  investment, 
because  his  wool  is  worth  more  and  his 
mutton  is  worth  less.  Then  he  shears  five 
or  six  times  and  only  kills  once.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  the  mixed  farmer  estim- 
ates the  value  of  his  wool  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  his  mutton,  still 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  none  of 
our  farmers  can  be  induced  to  take  more 
interest  in  sheep  raising  unless  we  estab- 
lish an  organization  that  will  enable  them 
to  secure  higher  prices  for  their  wool. 

Our  farmers  have  long  had  every  reason 
to  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  unremunera- 
tive  prices  they  have  generally  received 
for  their  wool.  They  will  continue  dis- 
satisfied until  prices  are  more  on  a  level 
with  other  countries  where  wool  growing 
is  a  profitable  occupation.  I  am  therefore 
quite  convinced  that  it  will  be  a  useless 
waste  of  valuable  time  to  continue  per- 
suading sheepmen  to  increase  their  flocks 
without  providing  them  with  an  organiza- 
tion through  which  they  can  obtain  full 
market  value  for  their  wool. 

Although  always  aware  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  creating  such  an  organization 
at  the  very  commencement  of  reconstruct- 
ing our  woolgrowing  industry,  I  was  at 
first  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  a 
rather  difficult  undertaking.  During  the 
past  four  months,  however,  I  have  devot- 
ed myself  to  a  thorough  investigation  and 
a  careful  study  of  this  vital  subject,  and 
I  am  now  confident  that  it  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  and  inexpensive.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this  import- 
ant work  could  be  accomplished  in  two 
years,  providing  we  made  an  immediate 
beginning  on  right  lines.  Knowing  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  under 
worse  conditions  in  South  Africa  during 
the  past  two  years,  by  a  broadminoed  man 
with  a  world-wide  experience,  I  can  assure 
Canadian  farmers  that  more  progress 
could  be  made  here,  in  the  same  time, 
with  their  hearty  co-operation. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain,  a  somewhat 
intricate  subject  in  a  newspaper  article, 
but  I  am  prepared,  at  any  moment,  to 
satisfy  a  representative  gathering  of  intel- 
ligent sheepmen  on  this  urgent  and  im- 
portant matter. 


A  fresh  water  "Slough"  on  the  Manitoba  prairie.     A  familiar  Scene  in   the  West. 

SASKATCHEWAN'S     CO-OPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR     SYSTEM 

By  W.  A.  Craick 


A  picture  of  the  West  would  be  almost  impossible  without  some  near  or 
distant  elevators  decking  the  level  landscape.  Manitoba  has  had  her  troubles 
with  the  elevator  question,  the  latest  being  the  abandonment  of  the  govern- 
mental experiment.  To  Saskatchewan  lies  the  credit  of  having  solved  the 
question  by  co-operation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  work  to  the  good  of  the 
grain  farmers  of  that  province.  The  present  article  wras  written  by  Mr. 
Craick  upon  his  return  from  a  tour  of  the  West  a  few  wTeeks  ago.  He  has 
therefore  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  situation. 


SASKATCHEWAN  is  par  excellence  the 
province  of  co-operation.  It  is  the  remedy 
which  has  been  applied  in  every  emer- 
gency, and.  it  seems  invariably  to  have 
worked  a  cure.  So  successful  has  its  ap- 
plication been  that  whenever  the  young 
province  cries  out  with  growing  pains,  its 
paternal  Government  immediately  pro- 
duces the  co-operative  bottle  from  the  me- 
dicine chest,  and  effects  instantaneous  re- 
lief. When  the  farmers  were  concerned 
about  rural  telephones,  co-operative  com- 
panies solved  the  difficulty.      When  the 


dairy  problem  became  acute,  co-operative 
creameries  gave  a  happy  solution.  When 
hail  insurance  threatened  to  dislocate  fin- 
ance, a  co-operative  system  straightened 
out  the  tangle.  And  now  co-operation  is 
helping  to  settle  the  biggest  problem  of 
all — that  of  the  initial  elevators. 

An  elevator,  viewed  from  a  passing  ex- 
press train,  is  a  harmless  looking  object. 
A  row  of  them  at  some  important  point 
appears  innocent  enough,  but  these  same 
solemn  looking  structures  have  long  been 
a  bone  of  contention  in  the  West,     They 
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have  occasioned  more  dissatisfaction,  have 
led  to  more  heated  debates,  and  have  been 
the  subject  of  more  legislation  than  al- 
most anything  else.  The  echoes  of  the 
strife  are  heard  all  over  Canada,  and  even 
penetrate  into  the  legislative  chambers  at 
Ottawa. 

WHAT  ARE  ELEVATORS  FOR? 

To  understand  why  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  Saskatchewan  to  resort  to  its  fav- 
orite remedy  in  the  case  of  elevators,  some 
explanation  of  the  situation  will  be  neces- 
sary. In  the  first  place,  one  must  grasp 
the  fact  that  the  functions  of  an  elevator, 
while  apparently  twofold — the  storing  and 
shipping  of  grain — are  in  reality  fourfold. 
First  of  all,  a  farmer  may  utilize  the  ele- 
vator simply  for  handling  his  grain,  tak- 
ing it  from  his  wagons,  elevating  it  and 
running  it  into  a  waiting  car,  the  cost  for 
which  service  being  1%  cents  per  bushel. 
Or  he  may  use  the  elevator  as  a  place  of 
storage  for  his  grain,  having  his  crop  put 
in  a  special  bin,  where  its  identity  is  pre- 
served and  then,  when  he  has  sold  it,  hav- 
ing it  duly  shipped  out.  But,  in  the  third 
place,  the  quantity  of  grain  which  tie 
brings  to  the  elevator  may  be  less  than  a 
carload  lot,  or  he  may  not  be  particular 
about  having  its  identity  preserved;  he 
is  prepared  to  have  the  elevator  people 
grade  it  at  once,  and  receives  credit  for 
such  and  such  a  quantity  of  such  and  such 
a  standard;  then,  when  he  sells,  he  orders 
the  elevator  to  ship  grain  to  the  amount 
and  grading  of  his  receipt.  The  final 
function  of  the  elevator  is  the  purchase  of 
"wagon"  wheat  from  these  farmers  who, 
needing  the  cash,  are  willing  to  sell  their 
grain  at  once. 

The  point  at  which  trouble  first  develop- 
ed was  in  conection  with  the  actual  ship- 
ping of  grain.  Apart  from  the  elevators, 
which  were  all  privately  owned,  there 
were  no  facilities  at  the  railway  stations 
for  loading  cars.  The  railways  naturally 
stood  in  with  the  elevator  people,  and 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  assist  tho^e 
farmers  who  wanted  to  ship  without  the 
help  of  an  elevator.  As  the  result  of  a 
spirited  agitation,  the  Dominion  Railway 
Commission  ordered  the  railway  com- 
panies to  construct  loading  platforms  at  all 
stations  where  -at  least  ten  shippers  pe- 
titioned for  them.  Thus  urged,  the  trans- 
portation interests  went  ahead   and   pro- 


vided platforms,  in  many  cases  doing  it 
voluntarily  when  they  perceived  that  op- 
position to  the  principle  was  futile.  To- 
day it  is  estimated  that  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  is  loaded  directly  onto 
cars  over  these  platforms,  of  which  there 
are  now  several  hundred  in  the  province. 

UP    AGAINST    ANOTHER   TROUBLE. 

The  farmers,  having  captured  this  out- 
work, were  jubilant,  but  they  soon  found 
that  they  had  only  surmounted  one  ob- 
stacle to  be  confronted  by  a  still  more 
serious  one.  It  was  all  well  enough  to 
have  loading  platforms;  they  were  very 
nice  and  convenient;  but  a  loading  plat- 
form without  a  car  into  which  to  load 
was  worse  than  useless.  Because  the  eleva- 
tors could  load  cars  in  half  an  hour,  where- 
as it  took  a  farmer  several  hours  to  fill 
a  car  over  the  platform,  the  railways  natur- 
ally shunted  their  rolling  stock  to  the  ele- 
vators and  let  the  individual  shippers  wait. 

A  great  outcry  arose  at  this  seeming  in- 
justice, and  the  question  was  aired  in  Par- 
liament. Its  solution  was  made  possible 
by  the  famous  car  distribution  clause  of 
the  Manitoba  Grain  Act,  which  required 
the  keeping  of  a  car  audit  book  at  every 
shipping  point.     When  cars  are  short  at 


A  sample   of  the  co-operative  elevator. 
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any  point,  they  are  bound  to  be  deliver- 
ed according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
are  applied  for,  and  in  the  list  of  appli- 
cants an  elevator  ranks  precisely  the  same 
as  an  individual  farmer.  An  elevator  can 
only  apply  for  one  car  at  a  time  for  its 
own  grain.  This  clause  has  been  regarded 
as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Western  grain 
grower.  But  it  has  one  unjust  feature. 
The  elevator  buys  from  the  smaller  grain 
growers,  and  to  that  extent  its  grain  re- 
presents the  production  of  a  number  of 
farmers.  The  individual  shipper,  who  is 
benefited  by  the  clause,  is  a  unit.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  clause  accordingly  has 
an  indirect  bearing  on  the  small  farmer 
and,  when  there  are  delays  in  shipment, 
he  suffers.  The  new  Canada  Grain  Act 
remedies  this  to  a  certain  extent,  by  pro- 
viding for  a  suspension  of  the  clause  in 
emergency  cases. 

The  securing  of  loading  facilities  and 
of  cars  were  two  decided  victories  for  the 
grain  growers,  but  the  trouble  was  by  no 
means  at  an  end.  The  elevator  companies 
had  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  While  it 
would  be  unfair  to  accuse  all  these  com- 
panies of  unjust  treatment  of  those  smaller 
grain  growers  who  were  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  deal  with  them,  yet  there 
was  no  denying  the  fact  that  there  was 
much  crooked  work  going  on.  The  eleva- 
tors, by  getting  together  and  pooling  their 
receipts,  were  able  to  beat  down  prices,  and 
their  grading  had  to  be  accepted,  for  the 
farmer  had  no  other  choice.  The  small 
grower  was  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elevator  system. 

CROOKED     WORK    FORCES    PUBLIC     OWNER- 
SHIP. 

It  was  to  this  circumstance  that  must  be 
attributed  that  strenuous  agitation  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  initial  elevators 
which  has  spread  over  the  Western  pro- 
vinces of  recent  years.  The  grain  growers' 
association  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  joined  forces  and  held  a  confer- 
ence with  the  provincial  premiers,  urging 
them  to  adopt  the  principle  of  Govern- 
ment ownership.  The  premiers  were 
loath  to  attempt  such  a  radical  step,  and 
pointed  out  that,  were  the  provincial  le- 
gislatures to  take  over  all  the  functions 
of  elevator  operation,  they  would  have  to 
include  the  purchase  of  wheat,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Bri- 


MR.  GEORGE  LANGLEY,  M.P.P., 
Vice-President  and   Organizer. 

tish  North  America  Act,  it  being  tanta- 
mount to  creating  a  Government  mono- 
poly. The  conference  broke  up  without 
accomplishing  any  practical  result,  and  it 
remained  for  the  three  provinces  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  independently. 

This  was  the  situation,  therefore,  when 
the  problem  came  up  for  final  solution  in 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  and  it  now 
becomes  necessary  to  show  how  the  co- 
operative remedy  was  discovered,  and  how 
it  has  been  applied. 

A  good  many  hard-headed  prairie  farm- 
ers have  had  a  share  in  the  working  out 
of  the  Saskatchewan  system,  but  few  of 
them  will  deny  that  the  mainspring  of 
the  movement  has  been  a  young  English 
homesteader  named  Charles  A.  Dunning. 
Mr.  Dunning  came  into  Western  Canada, 
a  private  in  the  ranks  of  that  great  army 
of  settlers,  which  annually  pours  through 
the  immigration  halls.  He  took  up  land 
in  the  province,  and  performed  the  duties 
required  of  the  man  who  registers  a  home- 
stead claim.  Gradually  he  interested  him- 
self in  the  work  of  the  grain'growers  as- 
sociation, attending  its  conventions  as  an 
ordinary  member  at  first,  and  then  filling 
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various  offices.  He  was  alert,  clear-headed 
and  brainy  and  his  fellow  members  soon 
began  to  realize  that  he  possessed  qualities 
of  leadership. 

CO-OPERATION    ELEVATOR    ACT. 

Y\ lien  the  Saskatchewan  representatives 
at  the  inter-provincial  conference  came 
home  empty-handed  and  reported  results 
to  the  association,  that  body  passed  a  re- 
solution that  the  provincial  legislature  be 
petitioned  to  take  steps  to  acquire  all  stor- 
age facilities  in  the  province,  and  operate 
them  under  an  independent  commission 
as  a  public  utility.  This  action  was  taken 
and  at  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  le- 
gislature, it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
matter,  with  a  view  to  discovering  some 
suitable  means  of  solving  the  problem. 
The  commission  was  appointed  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1910,  and  brought  in  its  report 
on  October  31,  of  the  same  year. 

After  considering  pro  and  con,  the  vari- 
ous suggestions  which  had  been  made  to 
them,  the  commissioners  concluded  their 
report  by  saying  that  they  were  unanimous 
in  holding  that  a  solution  of  the  elevator 
problem  satisfactory  to  the  farmers  must 
give  the  farmers  full  control  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  they  were  further  of  the  opinion 
that  no  storing  or  handling  elevator  would 
be  a  financial  success  unless  a  considerable 
number  of  the  growers  of  grain  had  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  and  responsibil- 
ity for  the  elevator.  The  solution  must 
be  sought  along  the  line  of  co-operation  by 
the  farmers  themselves,  assisted  in  the 
matter  of  finance  by  a  provincial  loan. 
The  commissioners  admitted  that  they 
were  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  but  they  con- 
sidered that  provincial  competition  with 
private  companies  in  the  matter  of  initial 
storage  was  subject  to  conditions  which 
would  invite  failure,  and  that  such  a 
scheme  in  any  case  would  be  limited  in 
the  scope  of  the  service  it  could  do  for 
the  growers  of  grain. 

The  findings  of  the  commission  were 
embodied  by  the  Government  in  an  act 
known  as  the  Saskatchewan  Co-operative 
Elevator  Company  Act,  which  came  before 
the  1911  session  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture. Concurrently,  the  Grain  Growers' 
Association  held  their  annual  meeting  at 
Regina,  and  they,  too,  discussed  the  meas- 


MR.    CHARLES    A.    DUNNING, 

General  Manager  and  Secretary-Treasurer — "A  pri- 
vate in  the  ranks  of  that  great  army  of  settlers, 
alert,  clear-headed,  and  brainy." 

ure.  Between  the  legislature  and  the  body 
most  interested  in  the  new  measure,  the 
Act  was  whipped  into  shape  and  duly  be- 
came law,  receiving  the  assent  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on  March  14. 

The  Saskatchewan  system  stands  mid- 
way between  Government  and  private 
ownership,  and  in  a  sense  retains  the  best 
principles  of  each.  Without  Government 
aid  it  could  not  have  been  brought  into 
existence;  without  the  stimulus  of  private 
interest,  it  could  not  be  made  a  success. 

The  officers  of  the  Grain  Growers'  As- 
sociation were  made  provisional  directors 
at  the  outset,  and  a  grant  of  $6,000  was 
given  by  the  Government  to  get  the  work 
started.  J.  A.  Maharg  was  chosen  pro- 
visional president,  with  Mr.  Dunning  as 
provisional  secretary-treasurer.  Offices 
were  opened  at  Moose  Jaw,  and  the  task 
of  interesting  the  farmers  began.  The 
plan  on  which  the  system  was  to  be  or- 
ganized embraced  the  formation  of  local 
branches.  According  to  the  act,  before 
an  elevator  could  be  built  in  any  district, 
as  many  shareholders  were  necessary  as 
would  represent  at  least  6,000  acres  under 
crop,  while  to  extend  the  interest,  no  share- 
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holder  could  subscribe  to  more  than  ten 
shares.  Only  farmers  could  become  share- 
holders, and  in  subscribing  for  stock  they 
were  required  to  pay  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  face  value  of  their  stock  in  cash.  The 
remaining  eighty-five  per  cent,  was  left 
unpaid,  subject  to  call. 

By  June  12, 1911,  the  twenty-five  locals 
required  by  the  Act  before  organization 
could  be  completed,  were  secured,  and  the 
first  general  meeting  was  called  for  July 
6.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  interesting 
other  farmers  continued,  and  when  the  de- 
legates assembled  on  the  date  named, 
forty-six  locals  were  represented.  These 
had  a  combined  capitalization  of  $405,- 
050,  with  $60,757.50  paid  up  in  cash,  the 
total  number  of  shares  being  8,101,  held 
by  2,580  shareholders.  At  the  general 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  Moose  Jaw, 
nine  directors  were  elected.  The  board  of 
directors  then  appointed  Mr.  Maharg  to 
the  presidency,  and  Mr.  Dunning,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Plans  and  specifications 
for  a  type  of  elevator  which  would  give 
practical  effect  to  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
pany were  procured,  and  a  standard  was 
selected. 

STARTED  WITH  40  ELEVATORS. 

Contracts  to  build  forty  elevators  were 
let,  but  owing  to  delays  only  seventeen 
vvere  finished  by  December  1,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  there  were  still  nine 
incomplete.  This  affected  the  company's 
business  seriously  for  its  first  season,  re- 
ducing the  quantity  of  grain  it  might 
reasonably  have  expected  to  handle,  by  at 
least  two  million  bushels.  In  addition  to 
the  forty  elevators  which  the  company  un- 
dertook to  build,  six  existing  elevators 
were  purchased.  Over  one  hundred  re- 
quests for  elevators  to  be  provided  in 
1912  have  been  received,  and  some  for 
1913,  while  the  company's  programme 
of  construction  for  the  present  year  in- 
cludes between  eighty  and  ninety  eleva- 
tors. Five  organizers  are  actively  engaged 
in  forming  new  locals  and  selling  stock. 
All  of  which  figures  indicate  a  successful 
inauguration  of  the  scheme. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Government  gave  a  grant  of  $6,000  to 
start  the  work.  The  Government  further 
assisted  the  company  by  loaning  sufficient 
capital  to  make  up  the  eighty-five  per  cent, 
due  by  shareholders  on  the  unpaid  por- 


tions of  their  stock.  This  money  is  to  be 
returned  in  twenty  equal  annual  instal- 
ments of  principal  and  interest. 

The  company  is  organized  in  depart- 
ments, with  Mr.  Dunning  as  managing 
director.  There  is  a  construction  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  a  capable  engineer,  an 
accounting  department,  an  operating  de- 
partment, a  sales  department  and  an  or- 
ganization department.  Mr.  Dunning 
himself  heads  the  sales  department,  while 
George  Langley,  M.P.P.,  is  responsible  for 
the  organization  propaganda.  A  local 
board  of  management  manages  the  affairs 
of  each  elevator,  insofar  as  they  can  be 
attended  to  locally,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
work  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  central  office. 
Through  the  annual  meeting  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  system  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  control  over  its  general 
policy. 

Apart  from  the  money  received  from 
the  Government,  which  is  specifically  lim- 
ited to  construction  work,  the  company 
may  borrow  money  from  a  bank,  on  the 
security  of  part  of  the  eighty-five  per  cent. 
of  its  stock  that  is  not  paid  up;  or  it  may 
hypothecate  to  the  bank  the  grain  which 
it  will  buy.  It  may  mortgage  any  real 
or  personal  property  it  acquires,  and  gen- 
erally it  may  arrange  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  other 
companies  do.  To  enable  it  to  purchase 
grain  during  its  first  year,  a  line  of  credit 
for  half  a.  million  dollars  was  secured  from 
one  of  the  big  banks. 

The  money  earned  by  the  company  goes 
first  into  operation  and  maintenance  and 
secondly  to  repay  the'  Government  loans. 
A  dividend  of  not  more  than  six  per  cent, 
may  come  next,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
company.  The  balance,  if  any,  may  then 
be  divided  according  to  any  of  several 
plans.  Half  of  it  may  be  apportioned 
among  the  shareholders  on  the  basis  of  the 
business  brought  by  them  to  the  company ; 
or  half  may  be  paid  to  the  shareholders 
on  the  basis  of  the  profits  earned  bv  the 
particular  local  to  which  each  belongs, 
compared  with  the  profits  earned  by 
others;  or  half  may  go  into  a  reserve  fund 
to  meet  future  contingencies. 

The  type  of  elevator  being  built  for  the 
company  is  comprehensive.  The  30,000 
bushel  standard  contains  fourteen  carload 
bins,  two  bins  of  twTo  carload  capacity,  and 
two  large  bins  for  street  wheat.     The  40,- 
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000  bushel  standard  holds  sixteen  carload 
bins,  four  two  carload  bins  and  two  large 
bins  for  street  wheat.  The  equipment  of 
both  sizes  is  the  same,  consisting  of  a  No. 
8  Monitor  cleaner,  with  a  capacity  of  1,- 
250  to  2,500  bushels  per  hour,  according 
to  arrangement  of  screens;  two  elevator 
legs,  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  bushels  per 
hour;  six-ton  sixteen  feet  dump  scale;  200- 
bushel  hopper  scale  and  a  fifteen  horse- 
power gasoline  egine.  Special  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  securing  of  an  easy 
gradient  of  approach  to  the  elevators,  the 
rise  being  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot  in  a  total  rise  of  not  more  than 
four  feet.  In  short  a  type  of  elevator  is 
being  constructed  which  will  suit  the 
farmers'  requirements  in  every  way. 

Care  has  been  taken  in  operating  to  see 
that  complaints  of  the  farmers  against  the 
old  line  companies  are  not  repeated  in 
the  case  of  their  own  concern.  Fair 
weights  are  given,  a.  fair  dockage  taken  for 
dirt  and  the  lowest  proportion  of  shrink- 
age allowed  consistent  with  safety  on  spe- 
cial binned  grain.  All  agents  are  given 
instructions  to  grade  purchased  grain 
fairly  and  the  prices  paid  for  street  grain 


are  figured  at  the  closest  possible  margin. 
Any  farmer  using  the  elevator  for  storage 
purposes  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  ship  to 
whatever  firm  he  wishes,  and  by  special 
binning  can  be  sure  of  receiving  his  own 
grain  out  of  the  elevator  into  the  car. 
Grain  is  cleaned  and  weighed  carefully. 
In  fact  the  whole  service  is  calculated  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  conditions 
as  were  previously  complained  of. 

The  Saskatchewan  system  was  launched 
in  a  year  of  unfavorable  crop  conditions, 
when  the  task  of  marketing  grain,  ow- 
ing to  the  wide  variation  in  its  quality  and 
condition,  was  a  particularly  difficult  one. 
Under  these  abnormal  conditions,  the 
company"  was  not  only  able  to  operate  suc- 
cesfully,  but  was  also  able  to  render  great 
assistance  to  the  farmer,  by  reasons  of  the 
special  facilities  it  offered  for  preserving 
the  identity  of  the  farmer's  own  grain, 
and  for  cleaning  and  weighing  out.  The 
company  paid  high  prices  for  what  it 
bought,  thereby  keeping  up  the  general 
market.  On  their  part  the  grain  growers 
gave  loyal  support  to  the  institution,  so 
that  its  future  success  seems  assured. 


Homesteaders  at  a  Land  Office  in  one  of  the  Western   Canadian  towns. 
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A     FARM     AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By  Henry  Glendinning 


The  early  pioneer  days  of  the  older  provinces  are  full  of  interesting 
episodes  and  customs.  The  old  peripatetic  school  teacher,  such  as  is  here 
described,  the  rough  woodchopper  days,  the  wheat  boom  of  the  Russian  war 
times,  and  the  evolution  of  farm  implements — all  make  realistic  stories.  Mr. 
Glendinning  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  telling  the  story  in  an  easy  man- 
ner that  will  commend  itself  to  every  reader  in  Canada.  The  next  article, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  will  appear  in  the  July  issue. 


SECOND     ARTICLE 


THE  public  schools  of  fifty  years  ago  do 
not  much  resemble  the  schools  of  to-day 
either  in  equipment  or  system  of  teaching. 
Practically  all  of  the  school  houses  were 
built  of  logs  after  one  model.  The  build- 
ing was  a  square  one-storey  structure  with 
a  cottage  roof  and  the  chimney  on  the 
apex.  Our  old  school  house  had  a  beau- 
tiful location,  being  on  high,  dry  ground, 
at  the  intersection  of  two  roads,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  hardwood  bush 
on  three  sides,  where  the  children  became 
acquainted  with  the  trees  and  shrubs,  as 
well  as  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest. 

The  school  house  was  built  of  hewed 
pine  logs  as  straight  as  a  line,  and  each 
log  having  about  30  inches  of  a  face.  The 
building  was  a  good  size  with  long  desks 
and  seats  around  the  walls  and  a  second 
row  of  benches  around  the  stove  in  the 
centre.  In  the  winter  there  were  frequently 
an  attendance  of  seventy  pupils  from  the 
little  tot  to  the  young  man  with  a  full 
grown  beard.  The  subjects  taught  were 
from  the  A.B.C's  to  the  higher  branches 
that  are  now  only  taken  up  in  the  High 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute.  Imagine  a 
pupil  in  the  public  school  to-day  taking  up 
such  subjects  as  French,  Latin,  Euclid,  or 
trying  to  solve  a  question  in  Logarithms. 
There  was  no  holding  back  a  bright  pupil 
for  the  dull  ones.     Any  subject  could  be 
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taken  up  that  the  teacher  and  the  pupil 
thought  proper.  The  question  may  be 
asked,  "Where  could  teachers  be  obtained 
that  were  capable  of  teaching  such  sub- 
jects?" The  old  adage,  "Adversity  makes 
us  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows," 
applied  to  one  of  our  teachers.  One  day 
a  tall  military-looking  man  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age  applied  to  my  father,  who  was 
one  of  the  trustees,  for  the  position  of 
teacher  in  our  school.  After  consulting 
with  the  other  trustees,  this  man  Was  en- 
gaged at  a  salary  of  $260  per  year,  and  he 
to  board  himself.  Think  of  such  a  salary 
for  a  first-class  teacher. 

It  was  not  long  until  it  was  evident  (lint 
we  had  a  very  superior  man  for  teacher 
in  our  school.  Great  progress  was  made 
by  the  pupils,  and  several  young  men 
who  were  his  pupils  became  prominent  in 
the  professional  life  of  this  country.  For 
a  year  and  a  half  he  was,  a  model  man,  and 
gave  excellent  satisfaction.  Little  was 
known  about  him  except  that  he  received 
letters  regularly  from  the  Old  Country. 
AVhen  he  returned  from  his  summer  holi- 
days of  the  second  year,  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  was 
discharged,  he  frequently  came  to  the 
school  intoxicated.  After  he  left  it  wsjs 
learned  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  mathe- 
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matical  teachers  of  Upper  Canada  College, 
Toronto.  Getting  on  a  spree  he  felt  the 
disgrace  and  fled  from  Toronto,  and  came 
and  taught  a  backwood's  school  in  Ontario 
County.  It  was  also  learned  that  previous 
to  coming  to  Toronto  he  had  been  a  mathe- 
matical instructor  to  a  corps  of  Royal  En- 
gineers in  the  Imperial  army.  Teachers 
were  not  bound  by  any  strict  rule^  laid 
down  by  the  Education  Department  as  to 
what  and  how  they  were  to  teach.  It  was 
a  sort  of  go-as-you-please  policy,  good  for 
the  bright  pupils,  as  they  usually  rc-cived 
the  most  attention,  while  the  careless  ones 
were  allowed  to  have  a  good  time.  We 
were  not  only  fortunate  in  having  one 
good  teacher,  but  all  of  the  teachers  of  my 
time  were  men  of  strong  character,  who 
stamped  their  individuality  upon  the 
pupils. 

Our  school  house  being  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  bush,  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  wild  animals  and  birds.  One  day  a 
deer  ran  through  the  school  yard,  and  it 
delighted  all  with  its  graceful  bounds  as  it 
disappeared  in  the  forest. 

SPRING  TIME  IN   THE  WOODS. 

Spring  time  wTas  hailed  with  delight. 
The  boys  had  visions  of  marbles,  baseball, 
hunting  chipmunks,  black  and  red  squir- 
rels, and  swing-making  out  of  the  tough 
branches  of  beech  trees,  which  were  tied  to- 
gether with  moose  wood  bark,  and  wherein 
they  treated  their  lady  loves  to  a  swing. 

An  annual  spring  occurrence  were  the 
loads  of  men  who  passed  our  school  which 
was  situated  at  that  time  on  the  main  road 
between  the  town  of  Uxbridge  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Pefferlaw  to  catch,  to  some  people, 
the  much  despised  sucker.  Whiskey  was 
supposed  to  be  a  necessity  to  keep  them 
from  catching  cold  while  fishing.  Many  of 
the  men  believed  in  starting  to  take  the 
whiskey  when  they  started  on  the  journey. 
By  the  time  they  reached  our  school  on 
their  way  to  the  fishing  grounds  they  were 
hilarious,  and  would  cut  up  all  sort  of 
capers  with  the  children  on  their  way 
home  from  school,  such  as  catching  them 
and  throwing  them  into  the  wagon  with  a 
lot  of  half  drunk  men.  It  was  quite  com- 
mon for  the  girls  and  timid  boys  to  take 
to  the  fields  out  of  their  way. 

Some  of  the  boys  had  been  handled 
pretty  roughly  by  a  gang  of  these  men, 


and  they  wanted  to  get  even  with  them 
if  possible.  One  of  the  schoolgirls  had 
gone  to  her  grandmother's  at  the  noon 
hour  to  get  a  setting  of  eggs  of  an  improv- 
ed breed  of  poultry.  By  some  mishap 
the  basket  fell  and  the  eggs  were  badly 
broken.  When  school  was  disimssed  in 
the  afternoon  the  boys  saw  this  same  gang 
of  fishermen  going  on  their  second  trip 
to  fish.  One  of  the  boys  had  been  handled 
more  roughly  than  any  of  the  others,  per- 
haps on  account  of  his  reckless  daring, 
as  he  was  a  sort  of*  leader  in  all  sorts  of 
mischief.  He  saw  his  chance.  He  got 
two  of  the  broken  eggs,  one  in  each  hand, 
and  stood  on  the  side  of  the  road.  When 
the  fishermen  came  up,  well  primed  with 
whisky,  they  saw  this  same  irrepressible 
boy.  They  gave  a  whoop  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  band  of  wild  Indians. 
With  one  accord  they  raised  from  their 
seats1  to  jump  out  of  the  wagon  to  catch 
the  boy.  It  was  then  the  first  egg  was 
thrown.  The  shell  being  badly  broken, 
it  scattered  like  a  bomb  shell,  and  every 
man  got  part  of  the  contents.  A  tall 
athletic  young  man  got  the  second  egg, 
which  had  a  pretty  good  shell,  right  in 
the  forehead  as  he  was  jumping  out  of 
the  wagon. 

AN  EXCITING  RACE. 

Then  a  race  began.  All  took  after 
the  boy.  The  young  man  that  was  hit 
was  handicapped  for  an  instant  from  the 
broken  egg  in  his  eyes,  but  he  was  the 
fastest  runner  in  the  crowd.  The  boy  had 
the  advantage  in  knowing  the  topography 
of  the  country.  The  first  150  yards  was 
level,  then  a  fence.  Both  boy  and  man 
cleared  the  fence  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
The  man  reached  for  the  boy  and  touched 
his  shoulder.  But  it  proved  a  slip.  From 
this  point  there  was  a  deep  valley  about 
200  feet  in  depth.  The  field  had  been 
cleared  of  timber  only  a  few  years  pre- 
vious, and  was  full  of  stumps  and  knolls. 
The  boy  had  been  over  this  ground  scores 
of  times,  and  knew  every  foot  of  the  field. 
He  sprang  from  one  knoll  to  another, 
while  his  pursuer  was  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  on  strange  ground.  The 
race  was  for  about  one  third  of  a  mile, 
and  when  they  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  the  boy  had  a  lead  of  about  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  and  was  on  the  edge  of  a  thick 
cedar   swamp   which    looked   friendly   to 
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'The  old  School  House,  being  in  close  proximity    to    the   Bush,    made     us     acquainted     with 

animals  and   birds." 


him.  Both  were  winded.  The  young 
man  thought  it  was  better  to  run  no  fur- 
ther. They  stood  and  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  short  time.  When  the  young  man 
started  back  to  meet  his  companions,  the 
boy  tantalizingly  called:  "Come  on. 
Come  on,  you  coward,"  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  boys,  even  if  they  do  run  away 
under  such  circumstances.  A  sharp  look- 
out was  kept  for  that  gang  of  fishermen 
for  the  balance  of  the  season,  and  no  rnore 
eggs  were  thrown.  The  fish  were  a  great 
help  in  those  early  days.  Sometimes  the 
wagons  would  return  without  any  fish, 
but  more  frequently  with  good  loads. 
The  day  following  a  warm  rain  the  wa- 
gons would  often  be  heaped  up  so  that 
they  could  not  hold  another  fish;  the 
men  all  walking  and  their  enthusiasm 
all  gone,  the  horses  tired  hauling  the  heavy 
loads  of  fish.  At  that  time  of  the  year 
the  roads  were  the  kind  that  good  roads 
enthusiasts  love  to  describe  when  asking 
public  aid  for  highways. 

At  the  present  time  we  can  hardly  un- 
derstand the  conditions  and  aspirations  of 
the  early  settlers  who  came  here  in  the 


thirties  and  forties.  The  majority  of  them 
came  from  the  rural  sections  of  the  old 
lands  with  a  view  of  bettering  their  con- 
ditions, which  was  not  hard  to  do.  Their 
ideals  were  not  the  ideals  of  the  present 
day.  This  point  will  be  illustrated  by  a 
statement  I  heard  made  by  one  of  those 
early  settlers.  He  had  learned  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter  in  Ireland,  and  was  a  first- 
class  mechanic,  and  a  man  above  the  aver- 
age in  intelligence.  He  had  taken  up  a 
farm  of  choice  land,  and  speaking  of  his 
ambition,  he  said:  "My  ambition  was  to 
get  ten  acres  cleared.  I  never  intended 
to  clear  any  more.  I  looked  upon  the 
balance  of  the  farm  of  no  value."  We 
may  be  inclined  to  smile  at  a  man  for 
making  a  statement  of  that  kind,  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  he  came  from 
a  country  where  small  farms  well  tilled 
were  the  rule,  and  his  ideal  was  set  by 
his  early  association.  To  the  credit  of 
this  man,  and  thousands  like  him,  his 
ideals  were  not  fixed.  They  were  capable 
of  expansion.  When  I  knew  him  he  had 
added  many  acres  to  his  original  farm!. 
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WHEAT  DURING  THE   RUSSIAN   WAR. 

The  high  prices  of  wheat  during  the 
time  of  the  war  with  Russia  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  growing  of  that  grain.  The 
bush  was  cleared  and  wheat  sown  on  the 
new  fallows  usually  gave  a  fine  crop.  The 
Soules  variety  of  fall  wheat  was  practically 
the  only  kind  of  fall  wheat  grown.  In 
spring  wheat  we  had  the  Club  and  the  Fife 
or  Scotch,  it  being  better  known  in  those 
days  by  the  latter  name,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  latter  fifties.  We  fre- 
quently see  articles  in  the  agricultural 
papers  made  by  men  who  know  the  Soules 
wheat,  saying  that  it  was  the  best  wheat 
ever  grown  in  this  country.  The  millers 
of  to-day  will  award  the  palm  to  the  Fife. 
We  grew  these  two  kinds  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  for  many  years,  and  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  people  of  to-day  to  have 
the  viewTs  of  the  millers  and  grain  mer- 
chants and  their  attitude  towards  these 
two  kinds  of  wheat  forty-five  or  fifty  years 
ago.  The  Soules  was  a  white  fall  wheat. 
It  came  to  greatest  perfection  on  high 
sharp  land  that  had  originally  been  tim- 
bered with  beech  and  maple  with  a  few 
scattering  pine.  It  was  a  handsome  wheat, 
being  very  plump  and  the  whitest  wheat 
I  have  ever  known.  The  price  was  al- 
ways the  highest,  usually  being  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  higher  than 
Club  wheat,  which  was  considered  the 
best  of  the  spring  wheats.  Fife  wheat, 
when  introduced,  had  little  to  recommend 
it.  Its  principal  merits  were  that  it  could 
be  sown  late  on  low  land  and  be  compar- 
atively free  from  rust. 

We  have  grown  as  much  as  40  bushels 
to  the  acre,  but  it  was  difficult  to  sell,  and 
we  had  to  take  several  cents  per  bushel 
less  than  for  Club  wheat.  The  millers 
refused  to  buy  it.  Therefore,  it  had  to 
go  for  export.  The  objections  raised  by 
the  millers  were  that  the  grains  were  so 
hard  and  flinty  that  in  grinding  the  bran 
was  broken  up  very  fine  and  could  not 
be  wholly  separated  from!  the  flour,  con- 
sequently the  bread  made  from  it  was 
dark. 

Improvements  in  mill  machinery  have 
been  made,  so  that  the  wheat  that  was 
considered  one  of  the  poorest  fifty  years 
ago  is  now  the  most  sought  after  and 
the  highest  priced  wheat  in  the  world.  I 
have  often  thought  that  it  was  well  for 


the  reputation  of  the  Soules  wheat  that 
it  disappeared  when  it  did.  If  we  had  it 
to-day  I  question  if  it  would  take  a  high 
stand  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  as  it 
was  a  soft  wheat,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  would  fare  better  than  many  of 
the  soft  wheats  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time. 

EVOLUTION   OF    FARM    IMPLEMENTS. 

Implements  of  tillage  were  few  and 
crude.  A  wooden  plow  with  a  cast  iron 
mould  board,  ironed  by  the  village  black- 
smith, was  known  as  the  Scotch  plow. 
They  were  strong,  as  they  required  to 
be.  If  one  of  our  present  day  young  men 
were  given  one  of  these  plows  to  work 
with,  he  would  after  a  trial  be  apt  to  say 
that  its  chief  ;merits  were  that  it  was 
a  good  kicker.  There  were  many  stones 
and  stumps  in  the  ground  that  made  it 
hard  work  on  both  man  and  beast.  The 
wooden  Sctoch  plow  was  followed  by  a 
factory  made  plow  with  cast  iron  beam 
and  cast  mould  board  with  cast  shares. 
In  a  short  time  the  steel  mould  board  was 
added  to  this  plow.  These  were  improve- 
ments on  the  wooden  Scotch  plow  and 
cost  less  money.  About  the  same  time 
wrought  iron  plows  made  by  a  few  coun- 
try blacksmiths,  of  nearly  the  same  pat- 
tern as  the  wooden  Scotch  plow  became 
somewhat  common.  They  were  high  pric- 
ed, hard  to  hold  in  the  ground  and  good 
kickers,  but  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
they  are  considered  to  be  the  best  plow 
to-day  to  do  fine  work  in  sod  at  a  plowing 
match.  These  were  followed  by  the  light 
steel  beamed  plow  with  wooden  handles, 
which  has  been  improved  and  are  still 
in  common  use.  Two  and  three-furrowed 
gang  plows  of  many  different  styles  have 
come  and  gone,  one  of  which  would  be 
a,  curiosity  in  an  Agricultural  Museum. 
It  had  wheels  nearly  as  high  as  one  of 
our  spring  toothed  cultivators,  with  three 
plows  on  a  high  frame.  Improvements 
in  plows  have  been  made  step  by  step,  so 
that  to-day  the  double-furrowed  riding 
plow  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses  is  the 
most  popular  and  economical  on  account 
of  it  enabling  one  man  to  do  as  much  work 
with  greater  ease  than  what  was  formerly 
performed  by  two  men  with  single  plows. 

The  first  harrows  were  made  of  wood, 
the  shape  of  the  letter  A,  with  strong  iron 
pins  inserted  to  scratch  the  ground.  These 
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were  followed  by  what  was  known  as  the 
wooden  eight-bulled  harrow,  which  had 
iron  pins.  Then  came  different  (styles 
of  iron  harrows. 

The  first  cultivator  I  remember  was 
made  by  the  Morgan  Bros.,  of  Markham. 
It  had  a  high  wooden  frame,  mounted  on 
wheels,  and  had  feet  or  teeth  the  shape  of 
a  colt's  foot,  which  was  attached  to  a  rigid 
leg.  About  the  same  time  a  low  down 
cultivator  was  made  the  shape  of  the  let- 
ter A  with  cast  iron  feet  or  flanges.  It 
was  excellent  for  new  land,  as  it  did  not 
catch  the  roots  of  stumps.  But  it  soon  fell 
into  disuse,  as  it  did  not  cover  enough 
ground  in  a  day  when  the  land  became 
cleared.  These  have  been  followed  by 
the  different  kinds  of  spring  tooth  and 
rigid  leg  with  spring  locking  devices  with 
detachable  teeth  and  broad  shares,  disks 


and  cutaways,  some  of  which  are  to  be 
found  on  every  farm  to-day.  The  sowing 
of  the  grain  was  done  by  hand.  The  grain 
was  usually  carried  in  a  sheet  fastened 
over  the  shoulder.  By  this  plan  only  one 
hand  could  be  used.  A  little  later  a  box 
that  fitted  the  front  of  the  body  was  fixed 
on  with  straps.  This  allowed  both  hands 
to  be  used,  which  enabled  the  sower  to 
sow  double  the  number  of  acres  that  was 
sown  by  one  hand.  The  work  was  heavy, 
carrying  such  heavy  loads  of  grain,  but 
a  strong  man,  if  a  good  sower,  could  sow 
from  twenty  to  twenty -five  acres  in  a  day. 
About  thirty-five  years  ago  broadcast  seed- 
ers and  drills  began  to  become  somewhat 
common.  It  greatly  relieved  the  men 
of  a  very  laborious  portion .  of  the  work 
on  the  farm,  and  sowed  the  grain  more 
uniformly  than  by  hand. 


A  beautiful  spot  in   New  Ontario.     One  of  the  District  Representatives   of  Ontario   is   seen 

here  snapping  a  photo. 

—Photo  by  W.  E.  J.  Edwards. 


INDIAN     HUMPED     CATTLE 


By  J.  G.  Jeffries 


THE  Zebu  or  Humped  Cattle  of  India 
form  a  distinct  species,  and  are  scientific- 
ally classed  under  the  title  of  Bos,  Indicns. 
In  their  original  wild  condition  they  are 
quite  extinct,  but  some  have  broken  away 
from  domestication  and  exist  in  Nature's 
state  in  Northern  and  Southern  India.  In 
Darwin's  Classic  on  animals  and  plants 
under  domestication,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Zebu  was  domesticated  at  least  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  dynasty,  evidence  of  which  is 
seen  upon  Egyptian  monuments.  There- 
fore, these  cattle  were  made  to  serve  man 
as  far  back  as  the  year  2100  B.C. 

Interesting  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted in  various  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire with  these  cattle,  and  have  invariably 
met  with  success.  The  Zebus  have  also 
been  introduced  into  England,  and  crossed 
with  common  cattle.  The  cross-bred  cattle 
were  exceptionally  fertile,  and  in  Tasman- 
ia, no  instance  of  sterility  has  been  ob- 
served amongst  thousands  of  cross-bred 
Indian  cattle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  cattle 
never  seek  the  shade,  and  very  rarely 
stand  knee  deep  in  water  like  European 
cattle. 

In  India,  cattle  comprise  in  most  dis- 
tricts the  wealth  of  the  Agriculturist,  and 
the  most  important  object  for  which  these 
cattle  are  reared  is  to  provide  motive  pow- 
er to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  convey  by 
cart,  produce  to  market,  as  well  as  to  yield 
milk.  In  their  native  country,  their  flesh- 
producing  capabilities  have  hitherto  been 
quite  a  secondary  consideration. 

In  general  appearance  and  substance, 
pure  or  high  bred  Indian  cattle  are  inclin- 
ed to  be  leggy  and  rather  thinly  made  up. 
They  carry  little  flesh,  and  are  strikingly 
deficient  in  this  respect  in  the  thighs.  The 
ribs  are  well  rounded  and  deep,  and  the 
girth  of  the  heart  is  good.  These  remarks 
apply  only  to  good  cattle.  To  one  accus- 
tomed   to  the    full,    square    and    massive 


quarters  of  English  breeds,  the  hind  quart- 
ers of  Zebu  cattle,  which  are  invariably 
short  and  drooping,  give  an  appearance 
which  to  the  uninitiated  is  likely  to  be 
classed  as  a  deformity.  The  back  level  is 
usually  straight  from  the  top  of  the  loins 
till  it  approaches  the  top  of  the  shoulders, 
where  it  slightly  rises  and  is  broken 
abruptly  by  a  fleshy  hump,  which  forms 
a  crest  or  crown  resting  on  the  part  corres- 
ponding to  the  withers  of  a  horse.  This 
region  in  Indian  cattle  is  particularly 
high,  apart  altogether  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  covered  by  a  fleshy  prominence.  The 
flesh  of  which  the  hump  consists  is  excel- 
lent food,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  deli- 
cacy. It  is  eaten  fresh,  and  is  also  corned. 
When  corned,  it  resembles  and  tastes  much 
like  the  base  or  root  portion  of  the  ox 
tongue. 

The  Zebus'  hump  has  been  supposed  to 
have  something  to  do  with  the  drawing- 
power  of  the  animal.  This  is  an  error,  for 
its  fleshy  composition  and  its  position 
quite  above  the  neck  upon  which  the  yoke 
rests  puts  such  an  idea  out  of  the  question. 
Indirectly,  no  doubt,  a  large  hump  is  in- 
dicative of  power.  A  well  developed  and 
muscular  neck  may  usually  be  correlated 
with  the  well-developed  hump.  A  sudden 
droop  occurs  in  the  upper  neck  at  the 
point  where  it  joins  on  to  the  trunk.  It  is 
in  this  depression  that  the  yoke  is  placed 
by  which  the  steer  is  enabled  to  apply  its 
strength  to  pull. 

In  most  of  the  British  West  India  Isl- 
ands the  Cuban  yoke  secured  by  ropes  or 
thongs  to  the  forehead,  is  chiefly  used,  a 
pad  or  folded  bag  being  placed  on  the 
yoke  and  at  the  back  of  the  horns  to  pre- 
vent cutting  or  bruising.  The  ears  are 
usually  large,  and  more  or  less  drooping, 
hanging  in  ;i  position  where  it  would  take 
little  exertion  to  move  them,  so  that  when 
they  are  in  motion  thov  swing  forward  so 
as  to  cover  the  eyes  and  by  so  doing  flap 
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away  the  flies  which  are  so  abundant  in 
hot  climates. 

A  deep  dewlap,  extending  from  the 
chin  backwards  between  the  forelegs  is 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Indian 
cattle  next  to  the  hump.  This  dewlap  var- 
ies in  size  with  the  different  breeds. 

The  most  common  color  of  Indian  cat- 
tle is  whjj:e  or  very  light  grey  of  various 
shades,  the  two  blending  harmoniously. 
Where  broken  or  patchy  colors  appear, 
they  may  be  generally  taken  as  indica- 
tions of  cross  breeding  of  more  or  less  re- 
cent date.  Few  animals  which  are  termed 
whole  colored  are  altogether  free  from 
black  hair.  There  is  usually  a  fringe  of 
black  or  brown  around  the  hoof  heads, 
and  frequently  patches  on  the  joints  above 
the  pasterns. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
markable peculiarity  connected  with  In- 
dian cattle  is  the  fact  that  however  white 
the  hair  is,  all  but  a  very  small  percentage 
have  jet  black  skins  underneath.  Less 
than  1  per  cent,  have  white  skins,  and 
even  these  are  considered  soft  and  weakly. 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  black 
skin  is  in  some  manner  connected  with 
the  ability  of  Indian  cattle  to  work  in  the 
sun  without  suffering  as  light-skinned  cat- 
tle do. 

Indian  cattle  are  said  to  be  impatient  in 
India  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  whilst 
they  are  perfectly  docile  with  their  usual 
attendants.  The  size  of  the  animal  is 
merely  dependent  on  the  amount  and 
quality  of  available  food.  Various  other 
characteristics  are  dependent  upon  local 
conditions.  For  example,  cattle  reared  for 
generations  on  hard  soils  of  a  poor  stamp 
have  usually  flinty  and  durable  feet  of 
handsome  form  and  moderate  dimensions, 
whilst  cattle  bred  on  rich  and  deep  land 
have  soft  and  tender  feet. 

In  voice,  Indian  cattle  differ  as  much 
from  the  European  races  as  in  any  other 
particulars.  The  ringing  bellow  and  whoop 
of  the  English  bull,  in  which  both  lungs 
and  throat  play  an  important  part,  is  re- 
placed by  a  hoarse  gutteral  grunt  or  a 
half  cough  thrown  down  to  the  earth. 
This  peculiar  sound  rather  gives  one  the 
impression  at  first  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  animal. 

It  would  probably  be  safe  to  state  that 
amongst  the  many  different  breeds  of  In- 


dian cattle,  pure-bred  Mysore  Cattle  occu- 
py first  place.  And  those  Mysores  which 
have  been  known  for  countless  years  as  the 
Amrit  Mahal  breed  take  the  top  place  in 
Mysores.  The  term  Amrit  Mahal  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  mean  palace  milkers,  as 
they  have  been  kept  usually  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  for  supplying  steers  for  draught 
animals.  They  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  handsomest,  best  known  and  most 
largely  represented  breed.  The  breed  as  a 
whole,  occupies  among  cattle,  a  position 
for  form,  temper  and  endurance,  strongly 
analogous  to  that  of  a  thoroughbred  horse 
among  horses.  The  animals  representing 
it  are  light  in  build,  and  their  greatest  de- 
fect is  their  moderate  size.  This,  however, 
has  been  improved  by  crossing  them  in 
the  British  West  India  Islands  with  the 
larger  Creole  cows,  and  the  cross-bred  My- 
sore steers  are,  when  fully  grown,  just  as 
large  as  ordinary  cattle.  The  cross-bred 
bulls,  though  short-legged,  are  in  most 
cases,  quite  as  heavy  as  Creole  bulls, 
though  inferior  in  size  and  weight  to  the 
cross-bred  Hissar  bulls.  The  cross-bred 
steers  are  excellent  workers,  but  the  cows 
are  notorious  for  their  poor  yield  of  milk. 
In  India,  a  cow  of  this  breed  is  supposed 
to  give  one  quart  of  milk  a  day,  and  the 
calf  could  not  be  deprived  of  any  part  of 
it  without  being  materially  injured  in  its 
growth.  The  calves  remain  with  their 
mothers  during  the  day,  but  are  kept  in 
a  fold  under  charge  of  the  herdsman  at 
night,  until  they  are  three  months  old, 
when  they  begin  to  graze  and  get  strength. 
In  the  cold  season  when  herbage  is 
abundant,  they  are  generally  weaned  at 
the  age  of  5  months,  but  such  as  are  born 
later  in  the  year  cannot  be  separated  from 
their  mothers  till  after  the  hot  weather. 

THE  GUGERAT  BREED. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Gugerat 
Breed,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  the  Kathiawar 
Breed,  the  large  and  the  small.  The  large 
breed  of  Gugerat  cattle  has  been  described 
as  decidedly  the  finest  of  all  the  large  cattle 
of  North-western  India  for  massiveneas, 
and  various  accompanying  good  qualities. 
A  good  specimen  of  a  Gugerat  Steer  baa 
stood  5  feet  7  inches  to  the  top  of  the 
hump,  and  had  a  height  of  6  feet,  with  a 
girth  of  6  feet.     The  Gugerat  are  more 
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timid  and  less  tractable  than  the  Mysores, 
but  are  equally  good  workers,  and  quite  as 
hardy.  In  their  native  country  they  are- 
said  to  be  of  a  mild  disposition,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  when  they 
are  exported  to  other  possessions  of  the 
British  Empire.  Like  the  Mysores,  the 
Gugerat  Steer  will  live  and  thrive  on  the 
scantiest  fare,  the  mortality  among  them 
being  very  small  even  in  the  dry  seasons. 

THE  GIR  BREED. 

The  Gir  Breed  is  of  a  special  type,  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  the  In- 
dian cattle.  It  has  been  called  the  Kathi- 
awar,  Broach,  Surat,  or  Gugerat  Breed. 
The  ears  are  somewhat  peculiar,  being  long 
and  quite  pendant,  like  the  ears  of  the  lop- 
eared  rabbit,  The  points  incline  inwards, 
and  the  sides  coil  well  round,  •  giving  the 
ears  a  sort  of  bell-like  form.  The  head  is 
short,  neat,  and  well  shaped,  the  forehead 
being  particularly  broad  and  prominent 
is  made  to  look  the  more  so  by  the  back- 
ward inclination  of  the  horns,  which  in 
the  male  are  thick,  flattened  and  crumpled 
in  a  peculiar  way,  which  greatly  resembles 
the  horn  of  a  bison.  The  common  color 
of  the  bull  is  a  dark  brown,  with  a  thin- 
nish  tail  terminated  by  a  bushy  black 
brush  of  hair. 

THE  HISSAR   BREED. 

This  appears  to  be  quite  the  leading 
breed  in  India  for  milking  purposes.  A 
cow  of  this  breed  has  been  reported  as  giv- 
ing 4,000  quarts  of  milk  in  a  year,  or  an 
average  of  about  11  quarts  daily.  This 
breed  comes  from  the  Hissar  District  and 
the  North-west  Province  of  India,  and  is 
favorably  thought  of.  The  steers  arc  very 
large  and  strong  and  draw  great  weights 
and  heavy  ploughs,  but  are  "not  quite  so 
fast  as  steers  of  some  other  breeds.  These 
bulls  are  used  in  many  parts  of  India  by 


rich  farmers  to  improve  the  local  breeds  of 
cattle,  and  are  oftentimes  let  loose  as 
Brahmin  bulls,  which  are,  of  course,  held 
sacred  by  Hindoo  natives. 

THE  VALUE   OF   INDIAN   CATTLE   FOR 
DRAUGHT. 

Of  the  four  different  breeds  of  hump 
cattle  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies,  the  Hissar  will,  for  general 
utility  purposes,  probably  prove  the  most 
useful  breed,  as  these  combine  good  work- 
ing qualities  with  the  best  milking  quali- 
ties. 

The  Mysores  are  matchless  for  road 
work,  and  are  largely  used  in  banana  grow- 
ing districts  in  place  of  mules,  and  from 
various  sources  evidence  has  been  collected 
that  Indian  cattle  surpass  all  others  as 
workers  in  tropical  climates  and  are  best 
suited  for  all  erases  of  work. 

Indian  cattle  are  noted  for  their  hardi- 
ness of  constitution.  They  eat  many  of 
the  coarser  grasses  and  shrubs  that  many 
other  cattle  refuse,  and  are  free  from  most 
diseases.  They  thrive  equally  well  in  hot 
lowlands  or  in  the  highest  mountains. 
They  are  in  a  great  measure  immune  from 
the  attacks  of  the  different  species  of  ticks 
which  swarm  in  all  tropical  pastures  and 
in  those  pastures  which  have  been  regular- 
ly fed  by  Zebu  cattle,  there  is  always  a 
great  diminution  of  ticks. 

In  times  of  drought,  Indian  cattle  can 
be  driven  considerable  distances  to  water. 
They  are  able  to  do  withonl  shade,  and 
thrive  in  the  most  exposed  situations  under 
a  iropical  sun,  which  would  cause  the  hair 
of  cattle  with  English  blood  in  them  to 
stare  and  become  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
in  fact  to  become  sunburn t. 

The  chief  advantage  of  Indian  cattle 
from  a  breeder's  point  of  view  is  that  there 
is  much  less  mortalitv  among  their  calves 
than  with  other  breeds. 


FISH     CULTURE     FOR     FARMERS 


By  James  G.  Needham 


The  author  of  this  article  is  on  the  staff  of  Cornell  University  of 
Ithaca,  New  York.  There  is  every  opportunity  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  cultivation  of  fish  on  the  farm.  The  excellent  system  of  natural 
waterways  all  over  the  cultivated  areas,  affords  encouragement  to  the 
farmer  to  do  something  for  his  fish  supply.  Where  farms  could  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem  good  enterprise  to  consider  such  a  proposi- 
tion. Many  trout  preserves  are  already  yielding  the  speckled  beauties  in 
abundance. 


THE  day  is  coming — is  already  at  hand 
— when  the  farmer  who  wants  fishes  fresh 
from  the  water  will  have  to  raise  them. 
Public  waters  are  "fished  out"  in  spite  of 
closed     seasons, 
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and  frequent 
plantings  o  f 
hatchery  -  rear- 
ed fry,  they 
continue  to  be 
fished  out.  With 
the  growth  of 
our  population 
they  are  going 
to  be  always 
fished  out;  and 
there  is  no  hope 

for  the  future  of  B  R  vj  3  W  w ©o^ 

any  fishing  that 
shall  be  worth 
while  except  in 
waters  that  are 
privately  con- 
trolled. 

This  does  not 
mean  that  there 
will  be  no  fish- 
ing in  the  fu- 
ture. It  only 
means  that  fish- 
ing is  going  the  Fi#-  r- 
way  wild  fruit 
gathering  has  gone.  Wild  nature  fur- 
nished our  remote  ancestors  with  their  en- 
tire supply  of  fish,  fruit,  game,  roots — in 
short  with  everything  they  required.    The 


supply  was  adequate,  however,  for  but  a! 
scanty  population.  When  people  multi-i 
plied  the  wild  berry  patches  and  wild  plum! 
clumps  were  soon  "picked  out."       There1 

wasn't     enough; 
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fruit  to  go 
around.  It  be-i 
came  easier  to 
raise  a  supply 
in  the  home 
garden.  Fruit  i 
picking  did  not 
cease  from  the 
earth  when  the 
wild  briar  patch 
was  plowed  un-| 
der  and  the 
wild  plum  grove 
cut  down.  Some 
of  the  romance 
of  hunting  up 
hill  and  down 
dale  was  lost, 
but  a  depend- 
able supply  of 
better  fruit  was 
gained. 

And  thus  it| 
will  be  with 
fishing.  W  e 
are  near  the  end 
of  searching  for 
untried  streams  and  teeming  lakes.  We 
get  little  and  seldom  from  fishing  in  public 
waters  near  home ;  but  the  prosaic  meth- 
ods of  the  garden  will  yet  give  us  more 
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An  80  acre  tract  of  wet  land  border 
ing  a  trout  stream. 
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fish   and   finer   fish   than   we   have  ever 
known. 

The  pioneers  ere  wild  fruit  failed, 
cleared  a  space  and  planted  better  vari- 
ties  and  fenced  them  in  and  tended  them, 
and  that  is  all  we  have  to  do  to  initiate 
water  gardening  that  will  be  equally  suc- 
cessful. 

Pigs  will  illustrate  what  I  mean,  per- 
haps better  than  plums.  When  game  be- 
gan to  fail — venison  and  wild  turkeys, 
etc. — the  pioneer  began  to  raise  pigs.  At 
first  he  gave  them  little  attention,  except 
at  killing  time,  and  furnished  them  no 
food.  He  raised 
them  about  as 
we  raise  fishes 
now.  He  turn- 
ed them  loose  in 
the  woods  to 
forage  for 
themselves  as 
we  now  plant 
fish  fry  in  the 
streams.  They 
ranged  the 
whole  area 
w  here  their 
food  grew. 

I  remember 
my  grand- 
father's hogs  in 
Central  Illinois. 
There  were  not 
many,  but  they 
r  a  n  g  e  d  the 
whole  country 
between  Job's 
Creek  and  the 
Sangamon  Riv- 
er —  10  miles 
each  way.  They 
fed  on  acorns, 
roots,  fruits, 
grubs,  etc.,  with 
only  a  little  corn  supplied  them  in  winter. 

Nowadays,  in  that  same  country  thou- 
sands of  hogs  are  raised  where  one  was 
raised  then,  but  they  do  not  run  the  range, 
they  are  kept  in  small  lots,  and  the  broad 
areas  are  devoted  to  raising  forage  for 
them.  The  present  day  methods  of  ob- 
taining our  meat  supply  is  very  funro- 
mantic  as  compared  with  chasing  a  razor- 
back  hog  with  a  shot  gun  through  the 
woods  at  the  end  of  the  acorn  season,  but 
it  is  the  inevitable  way  of  progress  in 
animal  husbandry. 
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Fig-.  IT.  The  same  tract  improved  as  a  trout 
garden,  by  opening  ponds  and  connecting 
them.  The  soil  that  is  removed  is  used  to 
make  the  elevated  permanently  dry  grounds 
between  them. 


Raising  animals  and  their  forage  to- 
gether is  not  good  husbandry.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly wasteful  and  unproductive;  yet 
that  is  the  way  we  still  raise  fish  in  Am- 
erica. We  ought  to  be  doing  better  than 
this.  It  is  idle  to  plant  more  fish  in  the 
water  until  we  can  supply  more  stuff  for 
them  to  eat.  And  we  cannot  expect  more 
forage  to  grow  unless  we  provide  suitable 
conditions.  When  we  raise  other  stock 
feed  we  find  a  few  perfectly  definite  things 
to  be  done: — 

1 .  We  clear  a  field  and  prepare  it. 

2.  We  fence 
it  to  keep  out 
u  n  d  e  s  i  r  able 
competitors. 

We  plant  it 
with  selected 
seed;  and  after 
a  period  of 
watching. 

4.  We  use  the 
crop  at  the  time 
of  its  maximum 
value. 

Let  me  illus- 
trate by  a  con- 
crete example 
what  this  may 
mean  when  we 
have  developed 
a  rational  fish 
culture.  Sup- 
pose a  man 
owns  a  farm 
through  which 
flows  an  upland 
trout  stream 
with  boggy 
edges  a  n  d 
swales.  Let  the 
area,  say  80 
acres,  immedi- 
ately bordering  the  stream  be  represented 
by  fig.  1.  One  acre  of  it  is  occupied  by 
the  stream  bed.  This  acre  produces 
the  trout — possibly  if  of  the  better 
sort  of  trout  stream  and  if  poachers  do 
not  interfere,  a  score  of  small  lean  fish  a 
year.  The  other  79  acres  produce  a  little 
forage  for  cattle,  where  it  is  kept  in  pas- 
ture, a  little  firewood  (a  timber  crop  may 
have  been  taken  from  it  earlier)  and 
quantities  of  worthless  alders,  willows, 
sedges  and  cat-tails.  It  is  all  wet  and  sour 
and  neglected.     Save  for  occasional  land 
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insects  that  may  fall  into  the  water,  the 
forage  organisms  of  the  trout  must  grow 
in  the  stream  with  them.  No  wonder  the 
product  is  low,  or  that  the  planting  of 
more  fry  does  little  to  improve  it. 

Contrast  with  this  the  possibilities  that 
are  suggested  by  fig.  2,  which  illustrates 
the  same  waste  trout  stream  transformed 
into  a  privately  controlled  trout  garden. 
There  arc  80  acres  in  both  but  in  1  there 
is  one  acre  producing  fishes  under  a  bad 
system  and  in  2  there  are  70  acres  produc- 
ing fish  forage  for  the  trout  maintained  in 
the  bed  of  the  original  stream.  And 
moreover  the  few  acres  of  "made"  dry 
land  surrounding  the  water  areas  is  more 
productive  of  things  of  value  than  the 
whole  79  acf*es  could  possibly  be  before. 
Just  what  the  increase  in  trout  production 
would  be  in  such  a  case  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  because  this  method  has  not  yet  been 
tried  out  on  such  a  sale.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  proportionate 
increase  would  be  as  great  as  in  the  case  of 


hogs  or  cattle.  And  we  know  that  the; 
forage  organisms,  fresh-water  shrimps,| 
bloodworms,  Mayflies,  etc.,  can  be  raisedj 
in  astonishing  abundance.  We  know  it 
because  we  have  been  raising  them  in  a 
small  experimental  way.  Extensive  pro- 
duction of  them  only  awaits  the  applica- 
tion on  a  large  scale  of  the  proper  methods! 
of  field  preparation,  planting  and  taking 
care  of  the  crop. 

Here  is  the  most  neglected  of  our  great 
undeveloped  .  natural  resources.  The 
waters  of  the  earth,  which  furnished  to 
primitive  man  his  most  dependable  supply 
of  animal  food  might  again  take  their 
proper  share  in  the  feeding  of  the  people 
if  more  attention  were  paid  to  water  gar- 
dening. The  wet  waste  places  on  millions 
of  farms  might  be  transformed  into  areas 
of  the  most  productive  sort.  What  is 
needed  to  work  out  the  details  is  fish  cul- 
tural experiment  stations,  to  supplement 
our  many  hatcheries  and  to  make  them 
effective. 


FARM  DRAINAGE  ON  A  BIG  SCALE. 

Fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Gladstone,  Man.,  the  Manitoba  Government  has  undertaken  one 
of  the  largest  swamp  drainage  contracts  that  it  has  ever  tackled  in  any  part  of  the  province. 
The  drainage  canal,  all  told,  will  be  forty  miles  long.  It  commences  near  Woodside,  on  the 
C.  P.  R.,  and  goes  due  north  to  the  Big  Grass  River.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ditch  will 
drain  in  all  200,000  acres  of  swamp  land.  This  work  was  commenced  by  the  provincial 
government  three  years  ago.  Already  some  land  has  been  drained  and  made  fit  for  farming 
operations. 


SLEEP     THE     GREAT     VITALIZER 

MORE  SLEEP  AND  LESS  FOOD  CONDUCIVE  OF  HEALTH— A  TIMELY 
TALK  ON  SOME  SLEEP  TROUBLES 

By  Doctor  Andrew  Wilson 


The  series  of  health  talks  which  Farmer's  Magazine  is  running  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  much  practical  service  as  well  as  of  timely  interest.  The 
outstanding  object  is  to  make  the  talks  useful — to  deal  with  medical  prob- 
lems in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  understood  by  the  average  reader.  In 
this  brief  article  the  importance  of  sleep  is  emphasized,  and  a  course  of 
remedial  treatment  prescribed  for  some  of  the  more  common  sleep  troubles. 


SLEEP  is  much  more  to  all  of  us  than 
food  itself.  We  can  do  with  less  food  if 
we  go  to  bed  and  rest  and  keep  warm,  be- 
cause in  this  way  we  both  make  up  for 
lack  of  food,  producing  heat,  and  for  lim- 
iting the  body's  work.  This  is  what  the 
Lancashire  wives  did  in  the  great  cotton 
famine  of  old.  They  put  their  menfolk 
and  children  to  bed,  and  thus  made  the 
food  supply  go  further.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  amount  of  food  can  ever  replace 
sleep.  However  much  nourishment  we 
take,  it  is  impossible  for  brain  cells  which 
are  wearied  out — to  say  nothing  of  bodily 
organs,  also,  needing  rest — to  renew  and 
repair  their  energies  unless  sleep  comes  to 
their  door.  The  high  importance  of  a 
proper  amount  of  rest  is  thus  duly  brought 
home  to  us,  even  if  by  experience  we  did 
not  know  how  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  health  sleep  is.  A  man  can  live 
on  a  meagre  diet;  he  may  manage  to  gel, 
along  fairly  well  on  even  insufficient  food, 
and  still  maintain  his  health ;  but  once  he 
begins  to  lose  his  sleep  and  to  pass  dis- 
turbed nights,  then,  no  matter  how  well  he 
may  be  nourished,  clothed,  and  otherwise 
have  his  physical  wants  attended  to,  he  is 
bound  to  sink  into  a  state  of  ill-health. 

Disorders  of  sleep  are  not  limited  to 
those  cases  in  which  extreme  wakefulness 
keeps  a  person  from  getting  his  modicum 


of  repose.  We  get  instances  of  sleep  which 
is  of  the  disturbed  type,  where  the  person 
sleeps,  but  where  his  rest  is  very  imper- 
fect because  he  dreams  incessantly,  or  be- 
cause he  gets  short  snatches  of  sleep  be- 
tween intervals  of  waking.  I  have  often 
thought  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  deal  wich 
cases  of  outright  sleeplessness  than  with 
[hose  in  which  repose  is  disturbed  and  of 
erratic  and  uncertain  kind.  The  causes 
of  the  former  are  more  readily  discovered, 
as  a  rule,  while  the  origin  of  the  disturbed 
rest-conditions  may  be  very  difficult  of  de- 
termination indeed.  No  doubt  certain 
causes  are  common  to  both.  The  most 
frequent  sources  of  sleeplessness,  apart 
from  mental  worry  and  brain  irritation, 
are  really  to  be  found  in  some  bodily  state, 
such  as  is  responsible  for  rendering  our 
brain-cells  indisposed  to  accept  the  very 
rest  they  require.  For  example,  the  com- 
mon habit  of  eating  late  at  night,  and  what 
is  more  to  the  point  eating  heavily,  is  a 
cause  of  sleeplessness  represented  at  both 
ends  of  the  social  scale.  The  fashionable 
person  who,  after  a  late  dinner  and  the 
theatre,  finishes  with  a  supper  which  ends 
at  half  past  twelve  or  one  a.m.,  is  very 
much  in  the  same  position  as  his  humbler 
neighbor,  who,  after  the  play,  or  at  any 
rate,  late  at  night,  tackles  a  heavy,  indi- 
gestible meal,  which  may  range  from  cold 
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beef,  pickles,  cheese,  and  beer,  to  some- 
thing hot,  but  equally  heavy. 

It  is  clear  if  we  wish  to  have  sleep  come 
to  us  naturally,  we  must,  above  all  things 
else,  have  the  stomach  clear  and  resting 
when  bedtime  comes.  One  might  make 
an  exception  here  in  the  case  of  old  people, 
in  whose  case  a  glass  of  warm  milk,  or  a 
hot  drink  and  a  biscuit,  given  an  hour  or 
so  before  sleep-time,  acts  favorably  in  in- 
ducing rest..  But  in  the  middle-aged 
healthy  person  the  stomach  should  be 
clear  of  all  its  duties  when  he  goes  to  rest, 
for  that  organ  itself  demands  rest,  and  an 
active  stomach  stirs  up  the  whole  nervous 
mechanism  of  the  body  to  work.  Again, 
digestive  states  where,  say,  the  liver  is  not 
acting  properly,  where  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  bile,  and,  as  a  consequence,  constipa- 
tion, illustrate  causes  both  of  sleeplessness 
and  of  disturbed  rest.,  such  as  are  well  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  influence  of  a 
loaded  bowel  in  upsetting  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  fully  recognized  by  physicians,  and 
many  a  case  of  restlessness  at  night  has 
been  cured  when  a  proper  diet  has  been 
taken,  where  less  meat  is  eaten,  more  exer- 
cise daily  ensured,  along  with  an  accasion- 
al  dose  at  night  of  two  compound  cascara 
tabloids,  followed  in  the  morning  by  a 
little  Apenta  water. 

Of  brain  worries,  family  concerns,  and 
business  troubles  as  sources  of  sleeplessness, 
I  can  say  but  little.  The  worried  man's 
rest  becomes  disturbed  naturally  enough; 
his  brain-cells  have  become  over-excited, 
and  do  not  yield  to  the  feeling  of  natural 
tiredness  as  do  those  of  a  healthy  man.  It 
is  for  him  that  medical  aid  desires  to  do 
its  best,  because  brain-cells  thrown  out  of 
gear,  even  for  a  short  time,  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce serious  results  on  the  whole  system. 
Then  come  erroneous  habits,  which  may, 
an.d  often  do,  need  correction.  Excessive 
smoking  is  a  common  cause  of  sleepless- 
ness, and  so  is  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol. 
Both  causes  send  the  nervous  system  into 
an  unstable  state,  and  so  give  rise  to  sleep 
troubles  at  large.  Finally,  we  need  to 
sleep  in  a  quiet,  dark  place ;  the  air  of  the 
sleeping  room  should  be  pure,  any  excess 
of  bed-clothes  is  to  be  avoided,  but  the  feet 


must  be  kept  warm.  Many  a  case  of  sleep- 
lessness arises  from  chilled  feet,  giving 
rise  to  disturbance  of  brain  circulation, 
and  so  preventing  repose. 

One  point  I  should  like  to  make  plain 
regarding  sleep  is  that  it  represents  a  na- 
tural habit  of  body,  just  as  sleeplessness, 
in  its  turn,  represents  an  abnormal,  or  un- 
natural habit.  Clearly,  all  we  attempt  to 
do — indeed,  all  we  can  do — in  sleep 
troubles  is  to  endeavor  to  abolish  the  un- 
natural state  of  things,  and  to  replace  it 
by  the  natural  state.  This,  it  is  true,  may 
be  a  difficult  task,  and  in  almost  every  case 
it  is  a  slow  proceeding — a  fact,  this  latter, 
which  impatient  people  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind.  Unfortunately,  it  takes 
little  to  develop  a  bad  habit,  as  a  rule, 
while  to  restore  the  good  habit  may  be, 
and  often  is,  a  slow  and  gradual  process. 
Perseverance,  with  whatever  remedies  are 
used,  is,  therefore,  an  important  point  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  cure. 

Simple  remedies  should  be  tried  first  of 
all.  A  two-mile  walk  before  bedtime  is 
excellent,  and  a  light  meal — if  food  be 
needed  late  at  all — taken  not  later  than 
two  hours  before  sleep  may  be  found  effec- 
tive. No  late  smoking  should  be  indulged 
in,  and,  above  all,  no  late  reading  of  any 
character  such  as  tend  to  set  the  brain- 
cells  reviewing  the  exciting  incidents  of 
the  book.  Sleeping  or  "napping"  through 
the  day  must  be  forbidden.  With  regard 
to  drugs,  remember  they  are  only  useful 
to  get  the  brain  back  into  the  sleep-habit. 
To  depend  on  any  drug  to  procure  sleep 
habitually  is  to  defeat  the  very  purpose 
for  which  it  is  taken.  A  simple  remedy 
is  twenty  grains  of  bromide  of  sodium  or 
of  potash  dissolved  in  water  and  taken  at 
bedtime  on  an  empty  stomach.  Two  (or 
three)  tablets  of  bromural  dissolved  in 
water  and  taken  at  rest-time  for  two  or 
three  nights  should  induce  the  return  of 
the  sleep-habit.  These  are  harmless  reme- 
dies, but  even  they  must  not  be  used  con- 
tinually. The  real  cure,  as  I  have  shown, 
is  alteration  of  erroneous  habits  of  living. 
All  opium  and  like  narcotic  drugs  must 
be  left  for  a  doctor  to  prescribe  them  if  he 
regards  them  as  necessary. 


THE     CANADIAN     MITE 


By  Frederick  J.  Naftel 


In  Eastern  Ontario,  where  the  country 
is  more  rocky  and  broken  than  in  some 
other  parts  of  this  highly  favored  prov- 
ince, the  farmers,  for  twenty  years  past, 
have  made  the  best  of  their  opportunities 
and  have  gone  in  for  dairying  and  cheese 
making  very  extensively,  until  this  im- 
portant industry  has  become  one  of  the 
most  profitable  in  the  Dominion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  adver- 
tisements our  country  has  ever  had  owe- 
its  inception  to  this  industry,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  Canada,  her  resources  and 
possibilities  were  but  little  known  either 
in  England  or  in  the  United  States,  the 
two  countries  in  which  the  "Mite"  was 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  di- 
recting public  attention  this  way. 

In  the  early  "nineties"  our  enterpris- 
ing neighbors  to  the  south  conceived  the 
idea  of  holding  a  World's  Fair  at  which 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  were  to  be 
asked  to  send  exhibits:  Chicago  was  the 
city  finally  decided  upon,  and  the  year  in 
which  it  was  to  be  held,  1893.  The  Cana- 
dian Government  decided  to  send  amongst 
other. things,  an  exhibit  of  the  products  of 
the  country  and  Professor  Robertson,  to 
whom  the  dairy  industry  of  Canada  owes 
much,  thought  of  sending  a  mammoth 
cheese  to  the  Fair.  But  it  was  not  enough 
to  have  the  idea,  how  was  such  an  under- 
taking to  be  carried  out?  What  single 
cheese  factory  in  the  Dominion  was  cap- 
able of  making  a  huge  cheese  such  as  was 
contemplated?  Decidedly  no  one  factory 
could  undertake  such  a  contract,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  sufficient  milk 
even  in  the  course  of  a  whole  season,  and 
even  were  it  possible  to  get  the  required 
quantity  of  milk  there  was  no  factory 
equipped  with  the  neeesary  machinery 
and  appliances  as  would  be  needed  for  an 
undertaking  of  such  magnitude. 

Tn  the  town  of  Perth.  Ontario,  lived 
Mr.  C.  A.  Matheson,  who  has  rightly  been 
called  the  father  of  the  cheese  industry  in 


Big  Cheese  Made  at  Perth,  Ontario. 

this  section  of  the  province.  He  it  wTas 
who  built  the  first  modern  cheese  factory, 
and  who  brought  cheese  making  to  its 
present  high  state  of  perfection.  Natur- 
ally his  cheese  maker  wTould  be  a  man  of 
experience  and  ability,  and  it  was  to  this 
man,  Mr.  G.  G.  Publow,  that  Professor 
Robertson  turned  to  solve  the  difficulty 
which  confronted  him  in  the  carrying  our 
of  his  scheme.  The  results  proved  that  he 
made  no  mistake,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Mr.  Publow  is  now  Instructor  in  the 
Dairy  School  at  Kingston  and  also  Inspec- 
tor of  cheese  factories  in  Eastern  Ontario. 
The  manufacture  of  the  big  cheese  was 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  and 
as  none  of  the  factories  could  undertake 
such  a  job,  it  was  made  in  a  large  build- 
ing at,  or  near  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way station  at  Perth.  To  support  the  im- 
mense weight  and  allow  for  the  turning  of 
the  cheese  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  building  with  large  beams  and  sup- 
ports, stoves  were  also  put  in  to  keep  the 
temperature  right.  A  special  steel  case 
weighing  some  two  tons,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Stanley,  who  personally  design- 
ed and  superintended  its  manufacture  and 
setting  up.  This  case  or  mould  was  made 
of  boiler  plate    nearly    half    an    inch  in 
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thickness,  and  had  to  be  made  sufficiently  At  that  time  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
strong  to  withstand  a  pressure  of  more  wav  Company's  car  shops  were  located  in 
than  200  tons  The  curd  was  supplied  perth,  and  when,  in  April,  1893,  the 
irom  over  40  different  factories  through-  cheese  was  read  for  shi  t  to  chi 
out  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  was  &  car  wag  obtained  from  thege  ,gh  £: 
brought  into  Perth  day  by  day  until  they  •  •  .  OA  .  ^  av 
had  the  required  amount  Some  idea  of  inS  ^  carrying  capacity  of  20  tons,  but 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  may  be  *hm  t*1?  l»g  cheese  was  loaded,  owing  to 
had  when  we  realize  that  207,200  pounds  the  wei£ht  bemg  concentrated  m  one  spot, 
of  milk  were  required,  or  approximately  the  car  broke  down  and  it  was  found  nec- 
21,000  gallons,  this  quantity  being  equal  essary  to  strengthen  it.  Finally  the 
to  the  milk  from  10,000  cows  for  one  dlay  "Mite"  along  with  four  small  cheeses 
in  the  month  of  September.  When  fin-  weighing  1,000  pounds  each,  was  loaded 
ished,  the  actual  weight  of  the  cheese,  ex-  and  ready  for  the  journey  across  half  a 
elusive  of  the  case,  was  22,000  pounds  or  continent  to  Chicago.  The  car  was  paint- 
eleven  tons,  the  case  weighing  two  tons,  ed  a  bright  red  with  two  large  maple 
making  the  gross  weight  of  cheese  and  leaves  each  8  feet  across,  placed  in  prom- 
case  thirteen  tons.  It  measured  6  feet  in  inent  prions  showing  from  whence  it 
height  and  28  feet  in  circumference  and  came  Thege  le  leaves  were  made  of 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  largest  cheese  ^  flnd  to    iye  them  ft  m,Qre  finighed 

ever  made  in  the  world.  \jt       t> '    r     r\  j     ^ 

A    n  i  ,-,  -i  pearance,  Mr.    K.    J.    Drummond,    then 

A   large   cheese  was  recently   made  in  J  '       ,,      -r,     ,      „  ,,  ,  ' 

Appleton,  Wisconsin,  weighing  some  12,-  ™nager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  paint- 

000  pounds,  whose  makers  claim  for  it  the  ed  them  in  autumn  tints.     The  "World's 

distinction  of  being  the  "world's  greatest  Fair  Cheese  Train"  left  Perth  at  7  o'clock 

cheese,"  but  the  following  comparison  of  in  the  morning  of  April  17th,  1893,  and 

measurements  and  weights  will  show  that  was  given  a  hearty  "send  off"  by  the  citi- 

the  "Canadian  Mite"  was  almost  twice  the  zens  0f  Perth. 

size  of  the  one  in  Appleton:  ,T      T    ,    ^    ,,.  ,     -^  .       ~ 

ri  Mr.  J.  A.  Kuddick,  Dairy  Commission- 

perth  cheese.  er  for  the  Dominion  Government,  and  Mr. 

Height 6  feet.  Matthew  Stanley,  accompanied  the  cheese 

Diameter 9V2  feet,  to  Chicago  and  installed  it  in  the  building 

Weight 22,000  lbs.  set  apart    for    the    purpose.      It  tested  as 

Weight  of  milk  used  ....   207,200  lbs.  high  as  m  which  reneets  great  credit  on 

Quantity  of  milk  used  .  .21,000  gallons  ^  who  were  eoncerned  in  it.     On  leaving 

lactones  sending  curd 40  •-  -^  x  i  ^      \n     *•' 

Weight  of  case  .    4,000  lbs.  ChlcaS°  **  was  taken  across  the  Atlantic 

and   driven   through   England   and   fecot- 

APPLETON    CHEESE.  land   Qn   j  gpecial  tmck   made   f,or  foe  pur 

Height 5  feet,  pose,  after    which    it  was    cut  into    100- 

Diameter 8  feet,  pound  sections    and    sold.      Some    three 

we'gt!'   V  "  V  '"a iln'nnn  l!^  vears  later  a  piece  was  brought  back  to 

Weight  of  milk  used        ..    180  000  lbs.  p  h  h      were    fortmiate 

Quantity  of  milk  used   ..    18,000  gals.  iCiL±1>    a  t  ■,-,..        in 

Factories  sending  curd 32  enough  to  taste  it  conceded  it  to  be  the 

Weight  of  case 3,000  lbs.  finest  ever  made. 


A  Combined   Steam   Harvester   Hauled   by   a    Steam   Tractor. 
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By  Prof.  L.  J.  Smith 


The  motor  contest  that  has  now  become  a  part  of  Winnipeg  during  July 
of  each  year,  has  been  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  almost  incred- 
ible progress  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  power  machinery  on  the  Cana- 
dian farm.  The  contest  between  mechanical  power  and  animal  power  in 
agriculture  is  on  in  earnest.  The  issue  must  necessarily  be  decided  on  the 
basis  on  which  all  economic  laws  really  hinge — that  is,  on  the  question  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Steam,  gas,  gasoline  and  electric  engines  all  must  line  up 
to  this  mark.  Prof.  Smith  was  one  of  the  lecturers  of  the  short  course  at 
the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College. 


A  stranger  does  not  have  to  ride  far  in 
rural  Canada  to  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  tractor  is  bringing  about  a  radical 
change  in  methods  of  farming.  To  those 
living  in  the  Northwest,  where  they  are  ac- 
customed to  rapid  progress  and  to  big 
movements,  this  movement  is  not  always 
appreciated  or  correctly  estimated. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  very  few  farmers 
in  the  older  settled  districts  of  the  East 
have  any  conception  of  the  part  that  the 
traction  engine  is  taking  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  Canada.  Tins  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  the  development  of 
the  gas  engine  has  been    so    rapid  that 


many  old  settled  sections  of  the  country 
are  only  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  small  sta- 
tionary engine.  Tt  has  not  been  twenty 
years  since  the  stationary  gas  engine  was 
considered  of  much  use  commercially. 
Ten  years  ago  gas  traction  plowing  was 
scarcely  though  of. 

Tt  is  estimated  that  in  1908,  not  over 
400  gas  tractors  were  in  the  field;  now 
there  are  about  4,000  in  the  Canadian 
West,  together  with  about  4,800  steam 
tractors,  hast  year  something  like  1,800 
gas  tractors  were  brought  in,  and  \\\\<  year 
will   see  last   year's  record  far  surpassed. 
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Inside  of  three  years  practically  all  of  the 
old  line  steam  trad  ion  firms7  operating  in 
the  Northwest,  have  put  a  gasoline  or  kero- 
sene engine  on  the  market,  or  have  an 
engine  nearly  ready  for  this  year's  trade. 
( Sreat  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 
tractors  have  sprung  into  existence  within 
the  past  few  years,  and  bid  fair  to  rival 
the  old  steam  traction  factories  in  size  and 
producing  capacity. 

STEAM  TRACTORS  ONLY  RECENT. 

The  steam  tractor  first  entered  the  field 
as  a  competitor  of  the  horse,  in  the  early 
seventies.  While  its  chief  function  was  to 
furnish  power  from  the  belt  the  engine 
was  tried  at  various  times  for  traction 
plowing,  but  with  indifferent  success,  and 
not  until  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  was  the 
steam  tractor  seriously  considered  as 
available  for  plowing  purposes.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  steam  tractor  as  a  plow- 
ing engine  has  been  very  recent,  but  the 
use  of  steam  for  this  purpose  will  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past,  except  on  unusually 
large  farms  and  where  fuel  can  be  secured 
at  a  low  cost  as  compared  with  gas  engine 
fuels.  This  fact  might  as  well  be  recog- 
nized. The  only  thing  that  can  delay  the 
movement  will  be  some  marked  improve- 


ments in  the  construction  of  the  steam 
tractor  which  will  render  it  more  economi- 
cal in  fuel  economy  and  lighter  in  weight. 

HORSES   OR  POWER. 

The  widespread  use  of  the  tractor  in  the 
Northwest  means  one  of  two  things. 
Either  the  rapid  development  of  the  coun- 
try has  made  it  impossible  to  secure  suffi- 
cient horses  to  do  the  work  of  the  farm, 
and  the  tractor  has  been  thrust  into  the 
breach  as  a  temporary  substitute;  or,  the 
gas  tractor  is  more  economical  than  the 
horse  as  a  productive  agent.  If  the  first 
proposition  be  true,  as  soon  as  the  horse 
breeders  fully  realize  the  situation  and  are 
able  to  cope  with  it,  the  gas  tractor  will  be 
set  aside  so  far  as  its  use  for  plowing, 
hauling,  seeding,  reaping,  etc.,  is  concern- 
ed, and  will  be  used  chiefly  on  the  farm 
for  threshing  purposes.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  farm  work  can  be  done  cheaper 
with  mechanical  power,  than  by  the  horse, 
counting  repairs,  upkeep,  shelter,  depre- 
ciation, etc.,  the  horse  is  doomed  to  be 
gradually  superseded  by  the  tractor  on 
all  farms  sufficiently  large  to  use  the  en- 
gine economically. 

If  the  tractor  proves  to  be  too  big  a  pro- 
position for  the  small  farm,  a  change  in 


A  Gasoline  Tractor  Breaking  and   Reclaiming  Swamp  Laud. 
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A  Harvester  Hauled   by  30  Horses 


the  economical  size  of  farms  may  result. 
The  small  acreage  farmer,  using  the  horse, 
will  get  less  profits  from  his  crop,  and  in 
seasons  where  the  margin  of  profit  is 
small,  will  be  crowded  pretty  hard,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  consolidation  of  small 
farms  until  economical  methods  can  be 
used. 

The  coming  of  the  gas  producer  engine 
is  only  a  matter  of  years,  and  in  at  least 
many  districts  it  will  surely  effect  a  large 
economy  in  crop  production;  but  it  will 
probably  be  a  very  large  tractor  on  the 
start.  In  such  a  case  the  large  farm  would 
be  able  to  produce  grain  at  a  much  greater 


profit  per  bushel  than  the  small  farm, 
which  turns  our  thoughts  again  to  the  size 
of  the  average  farm  of  the  future. 

Better  design  and  materials  of  construc- 
tion will  go  a  long  way  towards  making 
the  tractor  as  flexible  to  the  various  re- 
quirements of  the  farm  as  the  horse.  The 
future  engine  will  be  able  to  get  on  the 
field  as  soon  after  wet  weather  as  the  horse, 
or  as  soon  as  the  implements  to  be  pulled 
will  work  well. 

THE  FARM  A  GREAT  WORKSHOP. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  farm  is  the 
greatest  workshop  on  earth.     Someone  has 


Hauled  by  horses  aud  driven  by  gasoline  engine.      Note    the    grain    bagged    and    thrown    t< 
one  side.    Thrashing  is  not  so  bad  a  business  this  way. 
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A  Caterpillar   Tractor   with    Harvester   Ready 

for    Action. 

also  said  that  more  power  is  used  on  the 
farm  than  in  all  the  factories  of  the  world. 
It  has  not  been  until  the  last  few  years  that 
the  mechanical  profession  has  come  to 
realize  the  tremendous  capacity  of  the 
farm  for  using  power  and  mechanical 
equipment.  Anything  that  is  good  for 
one  farm  is  good  for  thousands  of  others. 
The  demand  from  all  kinds  and  sizes  of 
farms  for  power  machinery  is  very  strong, 
and  will  be  met,  though  in  many  cases 
slowly.  Never  yet  has  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  engineering  profession  failed 
the  world  when  any  urgent  demand  was 
made  upon  it. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  accurate 
information  along  traction  farming  lines. 
The    engine    builders     and     agricultural 


papers  are  doing  much  to  meet  this  de- 
mand, but  They  cannot  do  it  all.  They 
deal  more  with  the  successes  than  the 
failures.  People  do  not  often  care  to  tell 
(be  public  of  their  mistakes.  It  is  the  big 
tilings  which  they  do  that  are  most  apt  to 
get  into  print.  The  farmer  receives  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  bulletins,  covering 
almost  every  phrase  of  farm  life  but  this 
one.  Why  should  he  not  be  advised  along 
this  line  especially  at  this  time,  when  the 
need  is  so  great?  The  motor  contests  give 
us  about  the  only  authorative  figures  as  to 
what  the  tractor  can  do,  and  these,  valu- 
able as  they  are,  cover  but  two  phases  of 
the  use  of  the  farm  tractor,  one  of  which 
is  under  conditions  that  cannot  long  ob- 
tain in  the  West. 


A  Gasoline  Engine  saws  the  farm   wood, — the 
boy's  friend. 


THE    LITTLE     ROAD 


The  little  road  winds  up  the  hill, 

And  up  the  hill  climbed  he. 
Ah,  cruel,  cruel  little  road, 

To  lure  my  love  from  me. 

Once,  at  the  top,  I  saw  him  stop, 

I  heard  his  laugh  ring  free. 
The  little  road  lay  smiling  there, 

He  had  forgotten  me. 

I  watched  him  sink  beneath  the  brink, 

Forever  gone  from  me, 
For  they  are  wed,  (lie  guilty  pair. 

The  little  road  and  he, 

Caroline  Collins,  in  The  American, 
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By  John  Reed  Scott 


JOE  MATSON  was  not  popular  with  his 
neighbors.  He  had  had  trouble  with  all 
of  them  every  year  for  years.  If  Sam 
Peters'  hogs  found  a  defective  panel  of 
fence  and  foraged  over  in  Matson's  mea- 
dow, Matson  promptly  penned  them  up 
and  demanded  damages.  If  Silas  Casey's 
turkeys  strayed  down  the  public  road  to 
Matson's  barn  and  mingled  with  Matson's 
turkeys,  they  thereby  were  instantly  amal- 
gamated into  Matson  turkeys,  and  calmly 
claimed  as  such  when  Casey  went  for 
them.  And  as  turkeys  much  resemble 
one  another,  it  was  hard  to  call  his  cool 
bluff,  unless  by  chance  they  were  of  a  spe- 
cial breed  and  easy  to  distinguish.  In 
which  event,  Matson,  instead  of  driving 
them  back  to  Casey's,  invariably  drove 
them  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  Jim 
Paxton's  cows  made  an  excursion  into  Mat- 
son's  corn,  there  was  a  hullabaloo  that  the 
community  remembered  for  months.  And 
if  Dave  Bason's  horses  at  night  jumped 
the  fence  into  Matson's  pasture,  it  was 
pretty  certain  that  Bason  would  find  them 
shut  up  in  Matson's  farthest  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Matson's  hogs  or 
turkeys  or  cows  or  horses  strayed  or  broke 
into  any  of  the  neighbors'  fields,  he  let 
them  forage  there  in  calm  content,  if  be 
did  not  need  them;  or,  if  he  did  need 
them,  he  would  go  and  take  them  with 
the  air  of  one  who  was  retrieving  stolen 
property. 

All  of  which  did  not  make  for  popu- 
larity, as  has  been  said.  But  the  neigh- 
bors, being  neighborly — which  is  a  duty, 
as  well  as  a  custom,  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts— bore  his  ugly  conduct,  both  because 
they  did  not  want  to  go  to  law  about  it, 
and  because  of  his  wife — particularly  his 
wife.  For,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
mean  men,  Matson  had  married  an  esti- 
mable woman,  and  their  trouble-  with 
him,  they  knew,  were  as  nothing  when 
compared  to  hers;  for  she  had  lived  with 
him  fifteen  years,  and  still  lived  with  him ; 


which,  by  common  consent,  qua li tied  her 
for  sainthood  in  the  hereafter. 

Lately — within  the  last  year — she  bad 
come  into  a  small  inheritance  by  the  death 
of  her  father,  and  with  the  money  they 
had  bought  the  farm  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  on  which  they  had  been 
living.  Matson  had  assumed  that  the  title 
would.be  put  in  his  name,  but  the  lawyer 
for  the  estate — who  was  also  Mrs.  Matson's 
lawyer — had  the  deed  made  to  her,  and 
when  Joe  stormed  and  objected  he  was 
calmly  told  that  Mrs.  Matson's  money  pur- 
chased the  farm  and  in  Mrs.  Matson  would 
rest  the  title. 

"And  she  has  no  power  to  deed  it  over 
to  you,"  said  the  attorney.  "It  wouldn't 
be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  A 
wife  can't  grant  her  real  estate  to  her  hus- 
band." He  might  have  added,  "except 
by  the  intervention  of  a  third  party" ;  but 
he  did  not,  for  he  knew  something  of  Joe 
Matson's  ways,  being  the  family  counsel. 

Matson  was  mad  all  through — the  hope 
of  years  was  suddenly  dashed  from  him. 
He  had  counted  on  old  Mason's  death,  had 
plumed  himself  on  acquiring  the  farm 
with  the  money  he  would  get  through  his 
wife;  and  now  he  was  little  more  than  her 
tenant.  Hitherto  he  had  been  an  inde- 
pendent farmer;  henceforth  he  was  noth- 
ing— nothing  but  a  drudge. 

The  ride  home  was  not  pleasant.  Mrs. 
Matson's  efforts  at  conversation  were  met 
with  sullen  silence  and  angry  stares. 

"It's  just  the  same  as  though  it  was 
your'n,"  she  protested. 

"Except  that  it  ain't!"  he  snarled,  with 
a  vicious  cut  at  the  mare's  back,  which 
made  her  plunge  and  jump  in  surprise 
and  fear,  and  gave  occasion  for  several 
more  cuts. 

"It's  just  the  pnme  as  before."  she 
argued,  "except  that  we'll  get  everything 
off  the  place  instead  of  half." 

"We !    We !     Who's  we?"  he  sneered . 

"Why,  me  and  you,  Joe;  who  else?" 
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"Me  and  you  I"  he  retorted.  "I  thought 
so — I  come  in  at  the  tail  end.  I'm  jest  a 
hand  on  the  place.    You're  the  boss  now." 

"You'll  get  half,  of  everything,"  she 
averred. 

"I  will,  hey! — and  you'll  git  the  other 
half,  I  reckon.  I'll  he  doin'  all  the  work, 
and  you'll  be  getting  half.  Nice  thing, 
ain't  it?" 

"But  you're  doing  it  for  half  now;  and 
the  other  half  goes  to  Williams,  the  land- 
lord." 

"Yes." 

"And  now  the  half  will  go  to  me  for  our 
use  and  the  children's." 

"Humph!  Then  I'm  your  tenant,  am 
I?" 

"No." 

"Then  what  am  I?" 

"You're  my  husband." 

"And  as  sich  I  must  get  my  livin'  from 
you.  Nice  thing,  ain't  it?" — with  an- 
other crack  of  the  whip.  "Depending  on 
a  woman — humph  !" 

"But  it's  all  in  the  family,  ain't  it?  It 
will  all  go  for  our  living,  Joe.  We'll  have 
twice  as  much  as  we  used  to  have." 

"We'd  'a'  had  it  just  the  same  if  I'd 
owned  it — and  not  jest  be  the  man  about 
the  place,"  he  growled.  "Working  Wil- 
liams' farm  on  shares  is  respectable,  but 
it  ain't  respectable  to  work  fur  vour 
wife." 

"Ain't  me  and  you  one?"  said  Mrs. 
Matson. 

"Don't  seem  so,"  snapped  he.  "Look  at 
the  deed.     I'm  not  mentioned,  am  I?" 

"I  don't  see  what's  to  be  done,"  she 
sighed.  "Lawyer  Brant  says  it's  not  al- 
lowed for  me  to  deed  to  you." 

"Lawyer  Brant  don't  know  everything. 
I  wish  I'd  'a'  went  to  see  somebody  else." 

"And  Lawyer  Brant  said  I  mustn't  give 
it  to  you,"  she  objected.  "He  said  it  wasn't 
right  for  a  woman  to  give  everything  she 
owns  to  her  husband." 

"Lawyer  Brant's  a  fool !"  Matson  ex- 
claimed. "It  stands  to  reason,  when  a  man 
works  to  make  the  money,  he  ought  to 
own  the  property,  not  his  wife." 

"But  I  work."  she  argued. 

"Work?     You!" 

She  nodded.  "All  I'm  able — from  be- 
fore you're  up  to  after  you've  gone  to 
bed."' 

He  laughed  sarcastically.     "You  do  the 


milkin',  and  the  housework,  and  th 
cookin',  and  'tend  to  the  chickens,  and 
feed  the  pigs,  and  look  after  the  garden, 
and  sich  small  things — about  an  hour 
every  day  would  do  it  all,  if  you  didn't 
loaf."  He  turned  into  the  barnyard,  got 
out  of  the  buggy,  and  let  his  wife  crawl 
down  the  best  she  could.  "And  what's 
more,  I'm  not  going  to  stand  it,"  he 
threatened.  "I've  about  made  up  my 
mind  to  quit." 

"Joe  Matson,  what  do  you  mean?"  was 
the  amazed  query. 

"Jest  what  I  says.  I'm  thinkin'  of  quit- 
tin'.  It's  your  farm,  so  maybe  you  can 
git  someone  to  farm  it." 

"Oh,  Joe!"  she  replied  sadly,  and  went 
slowly  across  the  road  to  the  house. 

The  eldest  daughter  met  her  on  the  back 
porch. 

"Did  you  get  the  deed,  Mamma?"  she 
asked. 

Mrs.  Matson  nodded.  "But  you  pa  isn't 
pleased." 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  said  Dora. 

"He  wanted  the  farm  deeded  to  him,  j 
but  Lawyer  Brant  said  it  had  to  be  deeded 
to  me,  because  my  money  paid  for  it." 

"Lawyer  Brant  ought  to  know." 

"That's  what  I  told  your  pa;  but  he's 
awful  mad  about  it." 

"Let  him  be  mad.  He's  always  mad," 
said  Dora. 

"  Meanwhile  Matson,  having  put  up  the 
horse,  came  into  the  house  to  change  his 
clothes,  kicked  the  cat  out  of  the  way,  as 
a  sample  of  what  his  temper  was,  and, 
having  left  his  apparel  scattered  around 
for  some  of  the  womenfolk  to  pick  up  and 
put  away,  he  went  down  along  the  public 
road  and  fell  to  work  on  a  panel  of  fence. 

Presently  Dick  Sowerby  came  driving 
along.  He  lived  on  a  near-by  place,  but 
was  not  an  actual  adjoiner,  and,  as  all  the 
neighborhood  knew  of  the  prospective  visit 
to  the  county  town  and  the  object  thereof, 
he  promptly  pulled  up. 

"Well,  you  got  back,  did  you?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"We  did,"  said  Matson  shortly. 

"Got  your  deed,  did  you?" 

"Maria  got  her  deed." 

"Then  the  farm's  your'n  now.  It's  a 
nice  place.  Going  to  make  any  improve- 
ments?" 
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"Don't  know,"  was  the  answer.  "You'll 
have  to  ask  Maria.    She  owns  it.    I  don't." 

Sowerby  smiled.  He  understood  the 
situation.  "That's  so — it  was  her  money 
what  paid  for  it.  What  did  you  give  for 
it,  might  I  ask?  Thirty-five  hundred, 
wasn't  it?" 

"I  didn't  give  anything  for  it,  1  tell 
you.  Maria  done  the  buyin'.  It's  her 
place,  not  mine." 

"Well,  you're  not  finding  fault  on  that 
account,  are  you?"  Sowerby  asked.  "I'd 
be  very  glad  if  my  wife  inherited  enough 
money  to  buy  the  place  we  live  on." 

Matson's  only  reply  was  a  more  thou 
ordinarily  vicious  smash  at  the  post  with 
the  maul,  and  Sowerby  drove  on,  leaving 
behind  him  this  parting  shot: 

"I  reckon  you'll  farm  it  on  shares,  Joe, 
jest  as  before." 

Sowerby  heard  the  angry  fall  of  the 
maul  until  he  had  crossed  the  big  hill  be- 
yond the  Run,  and  he  softly  chuckled  to 
himself. 

Bill  Sykes  came  by  a  short  time  after. 
He  was  returning  from  town,  where  he 
had  sold  his  wheat  at  a  big  price,  and  in 
consequence  was  feeling  particularly 
amiable. 

"Hello,  Joe !"  he  called,  pulling  up.  "I 
saw  you  in  town,  so  I  reckon  you  got  your 
deed — did  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Matson  curtly. 

"Purty  nice  place  you're  got.  Joe — and 
it  makes  a  heap  of  difference  when  you 
own  it  yourself." 

"Yes."  Matson  grunted. 

"No  landlord  to  consult  about  the  crops. 
You  can  do  as  you  please." 

"Yes." 

Sykes  looked  at  him  a  moment.  "Ain't 
you  feeling  good?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  not  sufferin'." 

"You  ain't  making  much  noise,  if  you 
are!"  laughed  Sykes.  "Don't  look  as  if 
you're  happy  over  your  purchase!" 

"My  purchase!" — leaning  against  the 
fence.  "Wasn't  my  purchase.  I  didn't 
buv  the  farm.  The  old  woman  bought 
it." 

"What's  the  difference?" 

"There's  a  heap  of  difference.  How'd 
you  like  to  be  your  old  woman's  tenant?" 

"It  wouldn't  matter  to  me  which  of  us 
had  the  deed  for  it,  so  long  as  it  was  in 
the  family,"  he  replied.    And  he  drove  on, 


cogitating   upon    this   phase   of   Matson's 
meanness. 

Matson  continued  to  work,  and  to  nurse 
his  trouble;  and  the  trouble  grew  every 
minute,  and  the  work  decreased,  until  at. 
last  he  stuck  his  hatchet  into  the  post  and 
sat  down  to  brood.  He  was  only  the 
tenant  for  the  family  now — he  would  soon 
be  simply  the  hired  hand,  without  even 
wages.  He'd  have  to  knuckle  to  a  woman 
— and  that  woman  his  wife !  Have  to  con- 
sult her  wishes  as  to  what  crops  he  should 
put  out;  lay  aside  her  share  of  the  wheat 
and  corn  and  oats ;  haul  it  to  market ;  feed 
only  such  cattle  as  she  permitted.  It 
would  be  Maria  this,  and  Maria  that,  and 
Maria  everything — with  Maria  having  the 
final  say.  He  would  not  tolerate  such  a 
condition.  He  had  been  in  a  sullen  rage 
when  he  got  home;  now  he  had  worked 
himself  into  a  passion  of  determination  to 
do  something!  Something! — to  kill  him- 
self— to  kill  his  wife — to  leave  the  place 

and  never  return — to He  could  not 

decide  what,  but  it  was  going  to  be  some- 
thing! 

He  was  so  much  occupied  with  his 
thoughts,  he  did  not  see  the  machine  com- 
ing quietly  along  the  road,  running  down- 
grade, until  it  stopped  in  front  of  him. 
and  the  District  Attorney  inquired  the 
shortest  and  best  way  to  Squire  Wilson's. 
Matson  got  up  at  once -and  politely  gave 
him  the  information.  The  District  At- 
torney was  known  the  county  over,  and 
Matson  was  sufficiently  wise  not  to  vent 
his  ill-temper  upon  him.  Moreover,  it  had 
flashed  upon  him  that  here  was  his  op- 
portunity to  ask  his  question.  If  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  said  it  could  be  done,  that 
was  an  end  to  it — no  one  would  dispute 
him. 

"Mr.  Sargeant,"  said  he.  "I'd  like  to  ask 
you  something.  I'd  like  to  know  if  my 
wife  can  make  a  deed  to  me  which  will 
stand  the  courts." 

"Not  directly  to  you,"  the  District-  At- 
torney replied,  "but  she  can  through  the 
medium  of  a  third  party."  And  when  he 
saw  the  vague  look  on  Matson's  face:  "I 
mean,  you  and  she  can  make  a  deed  to 
someone  else,  and  then  that  person  can 
make  a  deed  to  you  alone." 

"And  it  will  be  good?"  inquired  Matson 
eagerly. 
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"It  will  be  valid.  No  one  can  success- 
fully attack  it,  except  your  wife's 
creditors." 

"Will  you  be  home  to-morrow?" 

"I  expect  to  be  in  the  office  all  day." 

"And  will  you  act  as  this  other  fellow V" 

"It  is  customary  to  have  an  unmarried 
man  act  as  the  intermediary,  but  I  can 
ariange  it,  if  you  wish.  However,  you 
would  better  go  to  Mr.  Brant.  He  is  your 
counsel,  isn't  he?" 

"Not  any  more  he  ain't!"  said  Matson. 
"We'll  be  in  to-morrow,  Mr.  Sargeant." 

The  car  rolled  on,  and  Matson,  in  grim 
triumph,  resumed  his  work.  Brant  had 
lied.  The  deed  would  stand  in  court.  It 
could  be  done.  And  it  should  be  done — 
or  he  would  know  the  reason  why.  Then 
the  big  bell  rang  for  supper,  he  went  in, 
washed  his  face  and  hands,  took  his  seat 
at  the  kitchen  table,  and  ate  the  ham,  fried 
potatoes,  and  bread  without  a  word.  At 
the  end,  he  poured  the  last  of  his  coffee 
into  the  saucer,  and,  leaving  it  there  to 
cool,  looked  across  at  his  wife. 

"We're  goin'  to  town  to-morrow,"  he 
announced. 

"Why,  Joe,  we  were  just  to  town  to- 
day," Mrs.  Matson  protested. 

"That's  jest  why  we're  goin':  to  have 
fixed  what  we  had  fixed  wrong  to-day." 
He  leaned  forward  over  the  table.  "We're 
goin'  to  have  the  deed  made  to  me — as  it 
should  have  been.*" 

"Didn't  Lawyer  Brant " 

"Lawyer  Brant  lied,  and  maybe  you 
knowed  it,"  he  cut  in.  "I  got  other  advice 
this  afternoon. 

"The  District  Attorney?  I  seen  him 
go  by." 

"Maybe  you  seen  me  talkin'  to  him,  too, 
did  you?  Well,  he  says  as  how  it,  can  be 
done;  so  we're  goin'  to  have  it  done  to- 
morrow morning.  We'll  start  right  after 
breakfast,  so  have  your  things  ready.  I'll 
hike  the  deed  now,  so  we  don't  forget  it." 

Mrs.  Matson  half  rose  to  obey,  from 
force  of  habit;  then  she  sank  back  into 
her  place  and  went  on  with  her  supper. 

"Do  you  hear?  Get  me  the  deed!"  he 
ordered. 

She  slowly  shook  her  head,  while  her 
face  got  white  and  her  hand  trembled. 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  town,"  she  said. 

"You  ain't!  You're  doin'  what  I  tell 
you.     You're  getting'  me  the  deed  right 


now,  and  you're  goin'  to  town  in  the  morn! 
ing.    You  hear  me,  Maria?" 

"I  hear  you,  Joe,"  she  replied,  "anc 
I'll  get  you  the  deed,  but  I'm  not  going  U 
town." 

"You'll  change  your  mind  before  morn- 
ing, I'm  a-thinkin'."  He  brought  his  fisi 
down  on  the  table  with  a  bang,  making 
the  dishes  leap  and  clatter,  and  the  chil- 
dren flee  to  the  protection  of  their  mothei 
— all  except  Maud. 

She  stood  up  and  faced  him.  "Aren't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  she  cried. 

Matson  leaned  over  and  struck  her  across 
the  mouth. 

"You're  a  coward!"  said  the  girl. 

He  reached  for  her,  but  Maud  was  too 
quick  for  him.  The  door  slammed  in  his! 
face,  and  she  was  gone. 

"Seems  as  how  the  girl  is  right!"  his; 
wife  commented,  as  he  swung  around. 

"She'll  never  come  back  here!"  he 
shouted. 

"I  reckon  she  will — this  is  my  house.  I 
own  this  farm,  you  know." 

He  sprang  forward.  She  gave  the  sup- 
per-table a  quick  push  between  them.  He 
struck  it  full,  stumbled;  and  it  and  the 
dishes  and  he  went  down  in  a  heap  to- 
gether. Matson,  it  may  be  observed,  was 
a  nice  man  in  this — he  never  swore.  It 
was  distinctly  against  his  religion. 

He  slowly  picked  himself  up  from  the 
debris.  His  wife  and  the  children  had 
vanished.  He  stalked  out  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  children  were  hurrying  down 
the  road  toward  Silas  Casey's.  Mrs.  Mat- 
son  was  standing  beside  the  front  gate, 
watching  them.  She  turned  as  he  came 
up. 

"Joe."  she  cried.  "I'm  sorry  I  said 
what " 

"You'll  be  sorrier  when  I  come  back,  if 
you  don't  do  what  I  want,"  he  interrupted, 
with  a  shake  of  his  fist.  "I'll  give  you 
two  hours  to  think  over  it.  and  then,  if 
you  don't  knuckle,  I'll  do  something  you 
won't  forget  very  soon." 

"Joe,  you're  wild!" 

"I'm  jest  wild  enough,"  said  he,  pausing 
in  the  gateway — "I'm  jest  wild  enough  to 
beat  some  sense  into  you  if  you  hain't  got 
none  in  two  hours — do  you  understand?" 
And  with  another  menacing  gesture  he 
went  on. 
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Mrs.  Matson  watched  him  go  across  the 
road  and  through  the  meadow  until  he 
disappeared  in  the  timber  beyond.  Then 
she  sighed  heavily  and  went  back  into  the 
house,  to  the  overturned  table  and  the 
spoiled  supper. 

She  wished  she  had  never  got  a  dollar 
from  her  father's  estate — wished  she  had 
not  bought  the  farm — wished  the  deed  had 
been  made  to  Joe,  if  it  could  be  done — 
wished  that  Joe  had  the  money  instead  of 
her — anything  for  peace.  It  had  been 
anything  for  peace  all  their  married  life. 
She  might  as  well  give  in — if  the  lawyer 
could  find  a  way.  Lawyer  Brant  had  said 
she  could  not,  and  Lawyer  Sargeant  had 
said  she  could — she  did  not  know;  law 
was  a  queer  thing  to  her;  seemed  as  how 
the  lawyers,  who  ought  to  know,  always 
differed.    Maybe  it  was  their  way. 

She  had  cleaned  up  the  mess,  washed 
the  dishes — only  a  few  were  broken  by  the 
fall — and  reset  the  table.  Then  she  dis- 
covered that  the  molasses  jug  was  cracked, 
and  she  got  a  pitcher  from  the  corner  cup- 
board to  take  its  place.  She  regretted  the 
jug — it  was  one  of  her  wedding  presents. 
When  she  looked  up,  Steve  Matson — Joe's 
brother — was  coming  up  the  walk.  She 
had  always  liked  Steve ;  he  was  so  different 
from  Joe;  such  a  happy  disposition;  so 
easy-going ;  such  a  favorite  with  the  neigh- 
bors— just  what  Joe  was  not,  she  reflected 
sadly. 

"Hello,  Maria!"  said  Steve,  stretching 
his  long  length  on  the  porch  and  lighting 
his  pipe.    "Did  you  get  the  deed?" 

"Yes,"  said  she. 

"Where's  Joe?" 

"Down  in  the  woods  some  place." 

"Where's  the  youngsters?" 

"Down  at  Casey's." 

"Joe  be  back  soon?" 

"I  don't  know." 

He  looked  at  her  sharply.  "What's  the 
matter?" 

"Nothing." 

"Joe's  on  one  of  his  tantrums,  is  he?" 

She  nodded. 

"Pretty  bad?" 

"The  worst  he's  ever  had." 

"You  don't  say!  Is  that  why  the 
youngsters  put  out?" 

Another  nod. 


"Maybe  I  can  do  something  to  help  you. 
Joe's  not  a  bad  sort,  but  he's  apt  to  be 
infernal  mean  at  times." 

Mrs.  Matson  sat  down  on  a  rocker,  rolled 
her  arms  in  her  ample  gingham  apron, 
and  told  him  the  story.  She  had  not  much 
hope  of  Steve  being  able  to  help,  but  it 
was  a  comfort  to  have  someone  to  sympa- 
thize with  her;  and  she  knew,  from  experi- 
ence, she  could  depend  on  that. 

He  listened  in  silence ;  and  she  told  him 
all,  as  best  she  could,  from  the  scene  at 
Lawyer  Brant's  to  Joe's  threat  at  the  gate. 
At  the  end,  he  glanced  off  toward  the  dis- 
tant woods  a  moment,  before  he  replied. 

"I  think  I  can  help  you,  Maria — least- 
wise I'm  going  to  try."  he  remarked. 

"What  can  you  do,  Steve?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"Leave  it  to  me,  Maria.  It's  better  yon 
shouldn't  know  anything  about  it  till  it 
happens.  Said  he'd  be  back  in  two  hours, 
did  he?  Well,  you  take  Maud's  room  and 
leave  your'n  to  me — and  don't  come  in  till 
I  tell  you.  No  difference  what  racket  Joe 
makes.  And,  Maria,  you  keep  the  farm 
— do  you  hear?  Don't  matter  what  the 
lawyers  say  you  can  do,  don't  do  it.  Your 
money  paid  for  the  place — it's  yours. 
You'll  do  what's  right  about  the  living; 
and  if  Joe  gets  ugly  again — which  I  don't 
think — all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  tell  me. 
I'll  straighten  him  out.  you  bet!"  He 
leaned  over  and  patted  her  hand  in  a 
brotherly  way.  "Now  get  the  youngsters 
back  from  Casey's,  and  then  go  upstairs. 
I'll  wait  for  Joe." 

"You're  awful  kind,  Steve,"  said  Mrs. 
Matson,  "but  Joe's  powerful  mad,  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  he'll  do,  e\en  if 
you  are  his  own  brother." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me,  Maria!" 
Steve  smiled.  "I  reckon  I  can  take  care 
of  myself.    I'm  pretty  near  big  enough. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  get  into  any  trouble 
on  my  account,"  she  protested. 

But  he  only  laughed  and  pushed  her 
quietly  off  to  Casey's.  When  she  came 
back  with  the  children,  he  saw  them  safely 
indoors;  then  he  went  down  to  the  barn 
a  moment.  On  his  return  he  ascended  to 
the  front  bedroom — which  Matson  and 
his  wife  occupied — and,  drawing  a  chair 
to  the  window,  seated  himself  far  enough 
back  to  enable  him  to  see  out  without  be- 


"Tell    me    about  it,"  said    he    kindly,     ing  seen. 
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Night  had  fallen,  but  the  moon  was  near 
its  full,  and  the  country  around  was  dis- 
tinctly visible.  A  party  of  merry-makers 
passed  on  their  way  to  a  festival;  several 
automobiles  chugged  by,  a  dozen  or  so 
buggies,  with  now  and  then  a  pedestrian. 
Presently  it  settled  down  to  the  country 
quiet,  broken  only  at  intervals  by  the  cocks 
crowing,  or  the  neigh  of  a  horse  in 
pasture. 

At  length,  two  hours  and  more  after 
Steve  had  begun  his  vigil,  he  saw  a  figure 
crossing  the  field  from  the  woods.  It  was 
Matson.  He  climbed  the  bars  at  the  barn 
and  disappeared  in  the  shed.  When  he 
came  out,  he  had  a  buggy  whip  in  his 
hand. 

"H'm — I  thought  as  much,"  muttered 
Steve,  and  proceeded  to  crawl  into  bed  and 
to  pull  up  the  covers  so  that  a  bit  of  his 
head  was  visible  on  the  pillow. 

He  was  scarcely  fixed  when  Joe's  heavy 
step  sounded  on  the  stair,  and  he  entered 
the  room.    Steve  lay  quiet. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Matson,"  said  Joe,  "I've 
brought  a  rawhide  with  me,  and  I'm  going 
to  give  you  a  beatin' — unless  you've 
changed  your  mind  about  the  farm.  Have 
you?" 

The  form  under  the  cover  moved,  but 
there  was  no  reply. 

"Answer  me!"  he  cried  angrily.  "You 
won't?  Well" — bringing  the  whip  down 
on  the  prostrate  figure  with  a  vicious  swish 
— "maybe  this  will  open  your  mouth." 

It  did.  It  opened  the  covers  also,  and 
Steve  sprang  out  and  grasped  him  by  the 
collar. 

"Steve!"  gasped  Matson.  "I  didn't 
know " 

"I  reckon  not,"  said  Steve  quietly,  as 
he  stooped  and  drew  a  short  wagon-whip 
— the  sort  teamsters  use — from  under  the 


bed,  where  he  had  concealed  it.  "Now 
we're  going  to  have  a  little  beating  on  our 
own  account,  with  you  for  the  beatee,  as 
the  lawyers  say.  See!"  and  he  wrapped 
the  whip  around  Joe's  shoulder  and  up 
his  back.  "How  do  you  like  it,  hey?  Or 
this?" — cutting  him  around  the  legs,  while 
Joe  yelled.  "Or  this?" — cutting  him  across 
the  body.  "It  was  bad  enough  to  bully 
and  browbeat  a  woman" — crack! — "and 
you've  been  doing  it  for  years" — crack ! — 
"but  now" — crack — "it  seems" — crack! — 
"you're  going" — crack! — "to  take" — 
crack ! — "up  the  beating" — crack ! — "also" 
— crack! — "are  you?" — crack! 

The  collar  gave  way  under  the  strain, 
but  Steve  shifted  his  grip  to  Joe's  elbow, 
and,  holding  him  at  arm's  length,  like  a 
child,  he  belabored  him  until  he  shrieked 
and  prayed  for  mercy. 

"I  reckon  that  will  be  enough,"  said 
Steve  at  last,  releasing  his  brother  and 
stepping  back.  "But  if  I  ever  hear  of 
your  getting  ugly  again  with  your  wife,  or 
if  you  dare  to  raise  your  hand  agin'  her, 
I'll  give  you  such  a  hiding  you'll  eat  your 
victuals  off  a  mantel-piece  for  a  month. 
You  let  your  wife's  property  alone.  It's 
hers,  and  she's  a  right  to  it.  She's  a  good, 
sensible  woman,  and  only  asks  to  be  treated 
decent.  Do  it,  do  you  hear? — or  by 
darn !" — a  significant  motion  ended  the 
sentence. 

"I'll  do  it!"  sniffed  Joe  sullenly.  'Til 
do  it,  Steve — if  you  don't  tell !" 

And  he  did.  The  dread  of  ridicule,  if 
the  story  of  the  whipping  got  out,  and  the 
fear  of  big  Steve's  good  right  arm,  were 
effective.  Thereafter  there  was  peace  in 
the  household.  And,  strange  to  say,  Joe 
Matson  mellowed — very  gradually — into 
a  better  neighbor. 


Providence  doubtless  never  made  a  more  luscious  berry. 

COMMERCIAL     STRAWBERRY 
CULTURE 

By  W.  J.  Kerr 


In  an  article  on  Strawberry  Culture,  a 
British  Columbia  contributor  to  Farmer's 
Magazine,  gives,  in  the  April  issue,  'his 
methods  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
that  wonderful  little  berry. 

While  his  methods  may  do  for  that 
part  of  Canada,  they  would  not  do  at  all 
for  the  East. 

My  experience  has  not  been  confined  to 
a  little  city  lot,  where  of  necessity  the  la- 
bor is  all  done  by  hand,  but  for  14  years 
I  have  been  planting  from  three  to  seven 
acres  of  strawberries  a  year,  and  have  had 
some  fine  successes,  but  have  also  had  sev- 
eral crop  failures. 

Strawberry  growing  is  not  all  sunshine, 
any  more  than  any  other  business,  and  if 
it  were,  being  a  very  pleasant  business,  it 
would  soon  be  crowded  out  of  the  profit- 
able column.  But  granting  that  there  are 
often  partial  failures  in  the  commercial 
plantation,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that 
more  than  half  the  farmers  of  this  prov- 


ince, grow  none  whatever  for  their  famil- 
ies. I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  he 
produces,  that  gives  as  much  real  pleasure 
for  the  land  and  labor  devoted  to  it,  as 
does  a  plot  of  choice  strawberries  and  yet 
I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  whole  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Ontario  where  scarcely  a 
single  man  can  be  found  with  enough  love 
and  consideration  for  his  family,  to  induce 
him  to  provide  this  most  acceptable  lux- 
ury. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  writer  of 
the  above  mentioned  article  that  only  a 
man  with  a  family  can  profitably  grow 
berries.  This  should  be  an  inducement  to 
every  farmer  to  raise  families,  to  enable 
him  to  grow  berries  profitably.  But  I  know 
one  man  who,  at  the  age  of  about  70  years, 
a  bachelor,  with  no  family  except  his  hired 
help,  went  into  berry  growing,  with  ab- 
solutely no  previous  experience,  and  in 
fact,  up  to  two  or  three  years  before,  I  do 
not  believe  he  ever  saw  a  cultivated  berry 
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growing,  yet  he  made  a  fine  success  of  it. 
We  pay,  all  over  the  East,  one  cent  a  bask- 
et for  the  picking,  and  anyone  near  a 
town  or  city  has  no  difficulty  getting  pick- 
ers at  this  price. 

If  he  cannot  get  pickers  locally,  he  can 
import  them  from  some  Indian  reserve  if 
there  is  such  within  100  miles  or  so.  If  I 
could  not  get  other  pickers  than  my  fam- 
ily I  would  not  grow  berries  commercially. 
But  I  know  one  man  in  the  County  of 
Renfrew,  who  planted  over  an  acre  a  few 
years  ago,  as  his  first  venture  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  although  he  was  5  miles  from 
the  nearest  village,  and  had  no  town  closer 
than  15  miles,  he  made  a  good  profit  out 
of  them,  and  had  no  difficulty  getting 
pickers  from  his  neighbors'  families,  who 
had  pronounced  him  insane  for  planting 
so  many  berries  in  that  district.  These 
same  neighbors  bought  practically  all  his 
berries,  paying  him  a  good  profit  on  them. 

In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  selling  ful- 
ly ripened  berries,  I  may  say  that  Ottawa 
city  consumes  hundreds  of  dollars  worth 
of  berries  that  are  imported  from  the 
south-eastern  states,  and,  that  of  necessity 
are  picked  green.  A  fully  ripened  berry 
of  attractive  appearance  and  fine  flavor 
would  sell  more  readily  and  bring  much 
better  prices.  ; 

PLANT    IN    THE   SPRING. 

We  would  not  think  of  wasting  time 
planting  in  the  fall,  here.  Of  the  60  odd 
acres  I  have  planted  in  the  past,  I  have  not 
planted  over  one-eighth  of  an  acre  except 
in  the  spring.  If  we  set  in  fall,  we  are 
likely  to  have  them  badly  winterkilled, 
and  there  is  no  advantage  in  it,  that  I  can 
see.  Some  people  think  that  by  setting  in 
August,  they  get  a  crop  next  year.  They 
will  get  just  about  as  big  a  crop  if  they  do 
not  set  till  the  next  spring. 

At  his  way  of  setting  he  would  only  set 
about  2,500  plants  to  the  acre  and  these 
would  be  the  only  plants  to  fruit  the  next 
summer,  as  they  make  no  voung  plants 
that  fall.  These  2,500  plants  would  not 
yield  over  250  boxes  of  berries  the  next 
year,  and  they,  without  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bor has  been  done,  mulching  them  with 
straw  or  something  of  that  nature,  would 
be  so  dirty  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  use. 
Then  the  fruiting  that  summer  would 
mean    weakened    parent   plants,    causing 


weak  young  plants,  and  a  weak  crop  of  in- 
ferior berries  for  next  year. 

We  set,  as  early  as  ground  is  in  workable 
condition  in  spring,  as  many  of  our  plants 
as  we  can.  We  remove  all  blossom  buds 
that  season,  compelling  the  parent  plants 
to  reserve  all  their  energies  till  the  runners 
begin  to  come  out,  when  we  get  much 
stronger  runners  than  we  would,  had  the 
parent  plants  been  permitted  to  exhaust 
their  energies  in  ripening  fruit.  We  set 
our  plants  about  IV2  feet  apart  in  rows 
four  feet  apart,  except  such  heavy  plant 
makes  as  Crescent,  Warfield,  Dunlop,  etc., 
which  are  set  about  2  feet  apart  in  the 
row. 

I  can  see  him  in  trouble  who  under- 
takes the  care  of  three  or  four  acres,  or 
even  one  acre,  putting  a  handful  of  fertil- 
izer around  each  plant,  cutting  off  the  run- 
ners and  training  the  "second  crop"  of 
runners  so  that  there  will  be  a  row  of 
plants  6  inches  from  the  parent  plant,  and 
6  inches  from  each  other  and  then  mulch- 
ing each  plant  with  lawn  clippings.  This 
plan  might  work  in  a  little  8  by  10  feet 
garden,  but  it  would  not  work  with  east- 
erners, who  are  in  the  business  for  the  pro- 
fit there  is  in  it.  The  B.  C.  writer  says  he 
burns  off  the  leaves  "thereby  destroying 
many  insects  and  disease  germs."  I  would 
like  to  know  what  insects  and  disease 
germs  he  kills.  He  may  possibly  kill  a  few 
spores  of  rust  on  the  foliage,  but  he  can 
easily  grow  varieties  that  do  not  rust.  And 
I  think  that  the  decay  foliage  worked  back 
into  the  soil  leaves  just  as  much  ash,  as 
does  the  burned  ones,  and  besides  the  de- 
cayed ones  leave  a  great  deal  more  nitro- 
gen, and  other  elements  of  fertility.  Be- 
sides there  is  no  danger  of  injury  from 
burning  of  the  crowns. 

When  we  consider  that  his  method  of 
training  his  plants  leaves  2  feet  between 
each  two  plants  set  two  years  before  in  the 
row,  and  that  there  are  three  times  as 
many  plants  on  the  ground  that  season,  as 
in  the  previous  season,  one  can  easily  un- 
derstand what  a  waste  of  ground  there  is 
the  year  before. 

AS  TO  VARIETIES. 

I  have  fruited  over  150  varieties,  and  I 
would  not  recommend  the  varieties  he  fa- 
vors, as  the  Excelsior,  while  very  early,  is 
a  very  poor  yielder,  and  besides  is  exceed- 
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ingly  sour.  Dunlop  is  very  good  if  not 
allowed  to  get  too  thick,  Glen  Mary  pro- 
duces a  few  very  large,  soft,  poor  berries. 
I  know  nothing  of  Magoon  and  Gladstone. 
But  Bederwood  will  yield  twice  as  many 
berries  as  Excelsior,  and  while  it  is  not  just 
quite  so  early,  it  is  a  far  better  table  berry. 
Then  Sample,  fertilized  by  Slendid  or  Par- 
sons Beauty  are  very  much  better  yielders 
and  better  every  way  than  Glen  Mary.  The 
local  conditions  regulate  the  price  of  ber- 
ries, while  we  sold  our  first  three  days: 
picking  last  year  at  18  cents,  and  the  bulk 
of  our  crop  at  10  cents,  in  some  sections 
not  over  half  these  prices  were  paid.  I 
cannot  see  where  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  strawberry  weevil  and  a  fresh- 
ly turned  clover  sod  as  maintained  by  your 
correspondent.  The  strawberry  plants 
may  be  badly  destroyed  by  White  Grubs 
if  planted  on  a  freshly  turned  sod  of  any 
kind,  but  I  cannot  see  where  the  weevil  is 
more  troublesome  in  such  a  place  than  on 
cultivated  land. 

We  would  not  think  of  trying  to  grow 
berries  in  hill  system  any  longer,  that 
method  has  been  discarded  years  ago,  by 
all  our  best  growers. 

Our  growers  have  produced  as  high  as 
13,841  baskets  per  acre  and  a  half,  and 
sold  the  product  of  that  IV2  acres  for  $1,- 
602.78,  with  very  much  less  labor  than  is 
necessary  to  grow  them  according  to  the 
methods  of  your  Western  correspondent. 
But  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  not  all  pro- 
fit. We  occasionally  get  a  thaw  followed 
by  hard  frost  in  winter  that  kills  our  plants 


badly,  and  the  methods  advocated  by  your 
correspondent  would  mean  greater  losses 
from  this  cause  than  where  our  methods 
are  followed. 

Then,  occasionally,  we  get  a  severe 
drouth,  and  excessively  hot  weather  dur- 
ing the  fruiting  season,  as  we  did  in  1910, 
when  our  three  acres  only  yielded  a  little 
over  3,000  baskets.  But  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  young  farmer  any- 
where near  a  village,  town  or  city,  or  even 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  a  railway  station, 
may,  if  he  has  a  taste  for  that  kind  of 
work,  take  up  the  growing  of  small  fruits 
and  the  keeping  of  bees,  on  4  acres  of 
land  in  Ontario  or  Quebec,  or  the  maritime 
provinces,  and  have  a  gentleman's  life,  and 
make  more  profit  than  any  farmer  in  Man- 
itoba, Alberta  or  Saskatchewan  is  making 
out  of  a  quarter  section  of  wheat  growing. 

Our  city  people  are  learning  to  consume 
more  and  more  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  thus  is  the  demand  increasing,  and  the 
growing  of  these  commodities  is  certainly 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  business,  and  if 
half  the  young  men  who  are  going  West, 
would  remain  at  home,  and  in  place  of 
working  from  100  to  500  acres  of  land, 
work  four  or  five  acres,  in  such  crops  as 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  with  bees  to  as- 
sist, they  can  certainly  do  much  better  fin- 
ancially than  the  great  majority  of  them 
do  out  West,  and  they  also  would  very  cer- 
tainly suffer  much  less  hardship  and  pri- 
vation and  their  families  would  get  much 
more  enjoyment  out  of  life. 


THE     GIRL     AND     THE     GRAFT 


By  CX  Henry 


THE  other  day  I  ran  across  my  old 
friend,  Ferguson  Pogue.  Pogue  is  a 
conscientious  grafter  of  the  highest  type. 
His  headquarters  is  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, and  his  line  of  business  is  any- 
thing from  speculating  in  town  lots  on 
the  Great  Staked  Plains  to  selling  wooden 
toys  in  Connecticut,  made  by  hydraulic 
pressure  from  nutmegs  ground  to  a  pulp. 

Now  and  then  when  Pogue  has  made 
a  good  haul  he  comes  to  New  York  for  a 
rest.  He  says  the  jug  of  wine  and  loaf 
of  bread  and  Thou  in  the  wilderness  busi- 
ness is  about  as  much  rest  and  pleasure  to 
him  as  sliding  down  the  bumps  at  Coney 
would  be  to  President  Taft.  "Give  me," 
says  Pogue,  "a  big  city  for  my  vacation. 
Especially  New  York.  I'm  not  much 
fond  of  New  Yorkers,  and  Manhattan  is 
about  the  only  place  on  the  globe  where 
I  don't  find  any." 

While  in  the  metropolis  Pogue  can  al- 
ways be  found  at  one  of  two  places.  One 
is  a  little  second-hand  bookshop  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  where  he  reads  books  about  his 
hobbies,  Mahometanism  and  taxidermy. 
I  found  him  at  the  other — his  hall  bed- 
room, in  Eighteenth  Street — where  he  sat 
in  his  stocking  feet  trying  to  pluck  "The 
Banks  of  the  Wabash"  out  of  a  small 
zither.  Four  years  he  has  practised  this 
tune  without  arriving  near  enough  to  cast 
the  longest  trout  line  to  the  water's  edge. 
On  the  dresser  lay  a  blued-steel  Colt's 
forty-five  and  a  tight  roll  of  tens  and 
twenties  large  enough  to  belong  to  the 
spring  rattlesnake-story  class.  A  cham- 
bermaid with  a  room-cleaning  air  fluttered 
nearby  the  hall,  unable  to  enter  or  to  flee, 
scandalized  by  the  stocking  feet,  aghast 
at  the  Colt's,  yet  powerless,  with  her  met- 
ropolitan instincts,  to  remove  herself  be- 
yond the  magic  influence  of  the  yellow- 
hued  roll. 

I  sat  on  his  trunk  while  Ferguson 
Pogue  talked.  No  one  could  be  franker 
or  more  candid  in  his  conversation.     Be- 
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side  his  expression  the  cry  of  Henry 
James  for  lacteal  nourishment  at  the  age 
of  one  month  would  have  seemed  like  a 
Chaldean  cryptogram.  He  told  me  stories 
of  his  profession  with  pride,  for  he  con- 
sidered it  an  art.  And  I  was  curious 
enough  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  known 
any  women  who  followed  it. 

"Ladies?"  said  Pogue,  with  western 
chivalry.  "Well,  not  to  any  great  extent. 
They  don't  amount  to  much  in  special 
lines  of  graft,  because  they're  all  so  busk- 
in general  lines.  What?  Why,  they 
have  to.  Who's  got  the  money  in  the 
world?  The  men.  Did  you  ever  know  a 
man  to  give  a  woman  a  dollar  without  any 
consideration?  A  man  will  shell  out  his 
dust  to  another  man  free  and  easy  and 
gratis.  But  if  he  drops  a  penny  in  one 
of  the  machines  run  by  the  Madam  Eve's 
Daughters'  Amalgamated  Association  and 
the  pineapple  chewing  gum  don't  fall  out 
when  he  pulls  the  lever  you  can  hear  him 
kick  to  the  superintendent  four  blocks 
away.  Man  is  the  hardest  proposition  a 
woman  has  to  go  up  against.  He's  a  low- 
grade  one,  and  she  has  to  work  overtime 
to  make  him  pay.  Two  times  out  of  five 
she's  salted.  She  can't  put  in  crushers 
and  costly  machinery.  He'd  notice  'em 
and  be  on  to  the  game.  They  have  to 
pan  out  what  they  get,  and  it  hurts  their 
tender  hands.  Some  of  'em  are  natural 
sluice  troughs  and  can  carry  out  $1,000 
to  the  ton.  The  dry-eyed  ones  have  to 
depend  on  signed  letters,  false  hair,  sym- 
pathy, the  kangaroo  walk,  cowhide  whips, 
ability  to  cook,  sentimental  juries,  conver- 
sational powers,  silk  underskirts,  ancestry, 
rouge,  anonymous  letters,  violet  sachet 
powders,  witnesses,  revolvers,  pneumatic 
forms,  carbolic  acid,  moonlight,  cold 
cream  and  the  evening  newspapers." 

"You  are  outrageous,  Ferg,"  I  said. 
"Surely  there  is  none  of  this  'graft,'  as 
you  call  it,  in  a  perfect  and  harmonious 
matrimonial  union !" 
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"Well,"  said  Pogue,  "nothing  that 
would  justify  you  every  time  in  calling 
up  Police  Headquarters  and  ordering  out 
the  reserves  and  a  vaudeville  manager  on 
a  dead  run.  But  it's  this  way:  Suppose 
you're  a  Fifth  Avenue  millionaire,  soar- 
ing high,  on  the  right  side  of  copper  and 
cappers. 

"You  come  home  at  night  and  bring  a 
$9,000,000  diamond  brooch  to  the  lady 
who's  staked  you  for  a  claim.  You  hand 
it  over.  She  says,  'Oh,  George!'  and 
looks  to  see  if  it's  backed.  She  comes  up 
and  kisses  you.  You've  waited  for  it. 
You  get  it.    All  right.    It's  graft. 

"But  I'm  telling  you  about  Artemisia 
Blye.  She  was  from  Kansas  and  she  sug- 
gested corn  in  all  of  its  phases.  Her  hair 
was  as  yellow  as  the  silk;  her  form  was 
as  tall  and  graceful  as  a  stalk  in  the  low 
grounds  during  a  wet  summer;  her  eyes 
were  as  big  and  startling  as  bunions,  and 
green  was  her  favorite  color. 

"On  my  last  trip  into  the  cool  recesses 
of  your  sequestered  city  I  met  a  human 
named  Vaucross.  He  was  worth — that  is, 
he  had  a  million.  He  told  me  he  was  in 
business  on  the  street.  'A  sidewalk  mer- 
chant?' says  I,  sarcastic.  'Exactly,'  says 
he.     'Senior  partner  of  a  paving  concern.' 

"I  kind  of  took  to  him.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  met  him  on  Broadway  one  night 
when  I  was  out  of  heart,  luck,  tobacco  and 
place.  He  was  all  silk  hat,  diamonds  and 
front.  He  was  all  front.  If  you  had  gone 
behind  him  you  would  have  only  looked' 
yourself  in  the  face.  I  looked  like  a  cross 
between  Count  Tolstoy  and  a  June  lob- 
ster. I  was  out  of  luck.  I  had — but  let 
me  lay  my  eyes  on  that  dealer  again. 

"Vaucross  stopped  and  talked  to  me  a 
few  minutes  and  then  he  took  me  to  a 
high-toned  restaurant  to  eat  dinner. 
There  was  music,  and  then  some  Beetho- 
ven, and  Bordelaise  sauce,  and  cussing  in 
French,  and  frangipangi,  and  some  hau- 
teur and  cigarettes.  When  I  am  flush  I 
know  them  places. 

"I  declare,  I  must  have  looked  as  bad 
as  a  magazine  artist  sitting  there  without 
any  money  and  my  hair  all  rumpled  like 
I  was  booked  to  read  a  chapter  from 
'Elsie's  School  Days'  at  a  Brooklyn  Bo- 
hemian smoker.  But  Vaucross  treated  me 
like  a  bear  hunter's  guide.  He  wasn't 
afraid  of  hurting  the  waiter's  feelings. 


"  'Mr.  Pague,'  he  explains,  'I  am  using 
you.' 

"  'Go  on,'  says  I ;  'I  hope  you  don't 
wake  up.' 

"And  then  he  tells  me,  you  know,  the 
kind  of  man  he  was.  He  was  a  New 
Yorker.  His  whole  ambition  was  to  be 
noticed.  He  wanted  to  be  conspicuous. 
He  wanted  people  to  point  him  out  and 
bow  to  him,  and  tell  others  who  he  was. 
He  said  it  had  been  the  desire  of  his  life 
always.  He  didn't  have  but  a  million,  so 
he  couldn't  attract  attention  by  spending 
money.  He  said  he  tried  to  get  into  pub- 
lic notice  one  time  by  planting  a  little 
public  square  on  the  East  Side  with  garlic 
for  free  use  of  the  poor;  but  Carnegie 
heard  of  it  and  covered  it  at  once 
with  a  library  in  the  Gaelic  language. 
Three  times  he  had  jumped  in  the  way 
of  automobiles;  but  the  only  result  was 
five  broken  ribs. 

"  'Ever  try  the  reporters?'  I  asked  him. 

"  'Last  month,'  says  Mr.  Vaucross,  'my 
expenditure  for  lunches  to  reporters  was 
$124.80.' 

"  'Get  anything  out  of  that?'  I  asks. 

"  'That  reminds  me,'  says  he ;  'add 
$8.50  for  pepsin.    Yes,  I  got  indigestion.' 

"  'How  am  I  supposed  to  push  along 
your  scramble  for  prominence?'  I  in- 
quires.   'Contrast?' 

"  'Something  of  that  sort  to-night,'  says 
Vaucross.  'It  grieves  me ;  but  I  am  forced 
to  resort  to  eccentricity.'  And  here  he 
drops  his  napkin  in  his  soup  and  rises  up 
and  bows  to  a  gent  who  is  devastating  a 
potato  under  a  palm  across  the  room. 

"  'The  Police  Commissioner,'  says  my 
climber,  gratified.  "  'Friend,'  says  I,  in 
a  hurry,  'have  ambitions  but  don't  kick  a 
rung  out  of  your  ladder.  When  you  use 
me  as  a  stepping  stone  to  salute  the  police 
you  spoil  my  appetite  on  the  grounds  that 
I  may  be  degraded  and  incriminated. 

"At  the  Quaker  City  squab  en  casserole 
the  idea  about  Artemisia  Blye  comes  to 
me. 

"  'Suppose  I  can  manage  to  get  you  in 
the  papers,'  says  I — 'a  column  or  two 
every  day  in  ail  of  'em  and  your  picture 
in  most  of  'em  for  a  week.  How  much 
would  it  be  worth  to  you?' 

"  'Ten  thousand  dollars/  says  Vaucross, 
warm  in  a  minute.  'But  no  murder/  says 
he;  'and  I  won't  wear  pink  pants  at  a 
cotillon.' 
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"  'I  wouldn't  ask  you  to/  says  I.  "This 
is  honorable,  stylish  and  uneffeminate. 
Tell  the  waiter  to  bring  a  demi  tasse  and 
some  other  beans,  and  I  will  disclose  to 
you  the  opus  moderandi.' 

"We  closed  the  deal  an  hour  later  in 
the  rococo  rouge  et  noise  room.  I  tele- 
graphed that  night  to  Miss  Artemisia  in 
Salina.  She  took  a  couple  of  photographs 
and  an  autograph  letter  to  an  elder  in  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  morn- 
ing and  got  some  transportation  and  $80. 
She  stopped  in  Topeka  long  enough  to 
trade  a  flashlight  interior  and  a  valentine 
to  the  vice-president  of  a  trust  company 
for  a  mileage  and  a  package  of  five-dollar 
notes  with  $250  scrawled  on  the  band. 

"The  fifth  evening  after  she  got  my 
wire  she  was  waiting,  all  decolletee  and 
dressed  up,  for  me  and  Vaucross  to  take 
her  to  dinner  in  one  of  these  New  York 
feminine  apartment  houses  where  a  man 
can't  get  in  unless  he  plays  bezique  and 
smokes  depilatory  powder  cigarettes. 

"  'She's  a  stunner,'  says  Vaucross  when 
he  saw  her.  'They'll  give  her  a  two- 
column  cut  sure.' 

"This  was  the  scheme  the  three  of  us 
concocted.  It  was  business  straight 
through.  Vaucross  was  to  rush  Miss  Blye 
with  all  the  style  and  display  and  emotion 
he  could  for  a  month.  Of  course,  that 
amounted  to  nothing  as  far  as  his  ambi- 
tions were  concerned.  The  sight  of  a  man 
in  a  white  tie  and  patent  leather  pumps 
pouring  greenbacks  through  the  large  end 
of  a  cornucopia  to  purchase  nutriment  and 
heartsease  for  tall,  willowy  blondes  in  New 
York  is  as  common  a  sight  as  blue  turtles 
in  delirium  tremens.  But  he  was  to  write 
her  love  letters — the  worst  kind  of  love  let- 
ters, such  as  your  wife  publishes  after  you 
are  dead — every  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  he  was  to  drop  her,  and  she  would 
bring  suit  for  $100,000  for  breach  of 
promise. 

"Miss  Artemisia  was  to  get  $10,000.  If 
she  won  the  suit  that  was  all;  and  if  she 
lost  she  was  to  get  it  anyhow.  There  was 
a  signed  contract  to  that  effect. 

"Sometimes  they  had  me  out  with  'em, 
but  not  often.  I  couldn't  keep  up  to  their 
style.  She  used  to  pull  out  his  notes  and 
criticize  them  like  bills  of  lading. 

"  'Say,  you !'  she'd  say.  'What  do  you 
call  this — Letter  to  a  Hardware  Merchant 


from  His  Nephew  on  Learning  that  His 
Aunt  has  Nettlerash?  You  Eastern  duf- 
fers know  as  much  about  writing  love 
letters  as  a  Kansas  grasshopper  does  about 
tugboats.  "My  dear  Miss  Blye!" — 
wouldn't  that  put  pink  icing  and  a  little 
red  sugar  bird  on  your  bridal  cake?  How 
long  do  you  expect  to  hold  an  audience  in 
a  court-room  with  that  kind  of  stuff?  You 
want  to  get  down  to  business,  and  call  me 
"Tweedlums  Babe"  and  "Honeysuckle," 
and  sign  yourself  "Mama's  Own  Bid 
Bad  Puggy  Wuggy  Boy"  if  you  want  any 
limelight  to  concentrate  upon  your  sparse 
gray  hairs.    Get  sappy.' 

"After  that  Vaucross  dipped  his  pen  in 
the  indelible  tabasco.  His  notes  read  like 
something  or  other  in  the  original.  I 
could  see  a  jury  sitting  up,  and  women 
tearing  one  another's  hats  to  hear  'em 
read.  And  I  could  see  piling  up  for  Mr. 
Vaucross  as  much  notoriousness  as  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  or  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
or  cheese-on-salad  ever  enjoyed.  He 
seemed  mighty  pleased  at  the  prospects. 

"They  agreed  on  a  night!  and  I  stood 
on  Fifth  Avenue  outside  a  solemn  restaur- 
ant and  watched  'em.  A  process-server 
walked  in  and  handed  Vaucross  the  papers 
at  his  table.  Everybody  looked  at  'em; 
and  he  looked  as  proud  as  Cicero.  I  went 
back  to  my  room  and  lit  a  five-cent  cigar, 
for  I  knew  the  $10,000  was  as  good  as 
ours. 

"About  two  hours  later  somebody 
knocked  at  my  door.  There  stood  Vau- 
cross and  Miss  Artemisia,  and  she  was 
clinging — to  his  arm.  And  they  tells  me 
they'd  been  out  and  got  married.  And 
they  articulated  some  trivial  cadences 
about  love  and  such.  And  they  laid  down 
a  bundle  on  the  table  and  said  'Good 
night/  and  left. 

"And  that's  why  I  say,"  concluded  Fer- 
guson Pogue,  "that  a  woman  is  too  busy 
occupied  with  her  natural  vocation  and 
instinct  of  graft  such  as  is  given  her  for 
self-preservation  and  amusement  to  make 
any  great  success  in  special  lines." 

"What  was  in  the  bundle  that  they 
left?"  I  asked,  with  my  usual  curiosity. 

"Why,"  said  Ferguson,  "there  was  a 
scalper's  railroad  ticket  as  far  as  Kansas 
City  and  two  pairs  of  Mr.  Vaucross'  old 
pants." 


A  novel  foot-bridge   at  Woodbriolge,    Ont.,  with  a   study   in   reflection.     Canada   is   wealthy 
i  in  such  scenery. 
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A  Morning  in  Alberta. 


Canadian     Beauty     Scenes 


A  good  road  in  Waterloo,  Ontario.     Cows  are  often   pastured  on  the  rich   roadsides,   but  a 
herdsman  always  accompanies  them. 


THE     PROBLEM     OF     GOOD     ROADS 


By  F.  C.  Mackenzie 


The  question  of  good  roads  has  been  much  debated  in  all  farm  gath- 
erings and  in  the  farm  press  for  some  time.  The  Dominion  Grange  dis- 
cussed the  situation  at  its  last  annual  meeting.  A  divergence  of  opinion 
was  shown  therein.  One  party  strongly  opposed  the  heavy  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  on  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  the  automobile  tourist  traffic.  Another  section  claimed 
that  the  farmer  stood  to  benefit  as  much  as  anybody  by  having  a  good, 
hard  road  from  his  farm  to  the  market  place.  Farmer's  Magazine  will  pub- 
lish a  series  of  articles  on  the  situation,  taking  up  the  question  upon  a 
broad  standpoint.     The  next  article  will  appear  in  July. 


The  month  of  June  generally  finds  the 
roads  of  Canada  in  a  fairly  good  condition. 
The  winter's  frost  with  its  destructive 
springiness  and  disorganization  has  passed 
away.  The  rain  and  mud  has  turned  to 
dust.  The  farmer  with  his  driver,  the  boy 
with  his  bicycle,  and  the  tourist  with  his 
automobile  alike  enjoy  the  uninterrupted 
progress  of  a  drive  along  the  country  roads 
or  prairie  trails. 
n 


What  has  been  a  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance to  many,  has  been  the  method  of  do- 
ing road  work  in  country  "beats,"  where 
the  old-fashioned  statute  labor  law  is  in 
force.  Just  as  the  roads  are  getting  to  be 
good,  after  the  eight  months'  stretch  of 
bad  weather,  along  comes  the  path  master 
and  orders  his  men  to  plow  up,  scrape  and 
otherwise  disfigure  a  fairly  good  road.  By 
the  time  this  is  traveled  down  it  is  winter 
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again,  and  so  the  good  roads  movement  is 
ever  before  the  traveling  farmer.  In  some 
places  the  practice  of  doing  road  work  in 
the  fall  seems  to  be  a  better  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  although  even  then,  this 
process  is  attended  by  many  hearty  de- 
nunciations by  those  teaming  out  their 
produce  to  market. 

Canadian  roads  in  every  province,  in 
greater  or  less  degree  are  in  a  most  un- 
desirable state.  We  have  very  little  per- 
manent roads  built.  Some  counties  in  On- 
tario have  taken  advantage  of  the  Ross 
Government's  million  dollar  grant,  and 
have  made  stretches  of  road  that  will  be 
kept  up  for  years  with  very  little  expendi- 
ture. Where  the  drainage  and  metalling 
of  the  road  has  been  scientifically  done  the 
advantages,  of  the  good  roads  system  are 
apparent  to  everyone.  Other  places  have 
put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  bad 
roads  since  their  beginning.  Strange  as 
it  may  seen,  the  farmers  adjacent  to  these 
are  often  the  most  careless  about  road  im- 
provement. They  fail  to  see  that  a  good 
road  adds  to  the  value  of  their  farm  and 
enables  them  to  team  their  produce  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  under  their  present 
distressing  conditions.     This  class  of  citi- 


zen is  well  known  in  every  municipality. 
He  cannot  see  farther  than  his  nose,  and 
even  if  he  did  see,  he  often  thinks  that 
his  dignity  requires  consistency  with  the 
former  attitude,  so  that  he  stubbornly  re- 
fuses to  see  the  light. 

IN   CANADIAN   POLITICS. 

The  good  roads  movement  has  been 
brought  permanently  to  the  front  of  late 
years  by  the  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  by  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  in 
Canada.  The  throwing  out  of  the  good 
roads  bill  by  the  Senate  recently  has  made 
the  subject  a  live  one  in  Canadian  politics. 
By  this  measure  the  provinces  were  to  be 
given  a  Federal  aid  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  federally-named  stretch  of 
highways.  The  Senate  contended  that  the 
appropriations  should  be  on  a  per  capita 
basis  to  the  provinces  so  as  to  eliminate 
any  possibility  of  a  land  slide  of  road 
promises  to  one  particular  locality  during 
an  election  campaign. 

The  whole  question  must  be  grappled 
with  fairly  by  both  our  parties  in  politics. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  a  party  question. 
Above  all,  there  must  be  no  suspicion  of 


A  good  road  at  Kinsvale,  Ontario  County.  This  road  was  well  graded  and  drained  forty 
years  ago,  and  has  cost  very  little  for  up-keep,  largely  owing  to  the  heavy  clay  nature 
of  the  soil. 
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A  Prairie  Trail — The  Beginning  of  the   Good 
Roads  Movement.     Scene  Near  Battleford. 


graft.  The  burden  of  the  maintenance 
must  rest  equally  upon  the  users  of  the 
roads.  Through  traffic  and  tourist  traffic 
is  now  one  of  the  main  features  of  high- 
way travel,  and  the  money  for  these  must 
come  proportionately  from  the  people  who 
use  them.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the 
farmer  must  not  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
road  construction  as  he  has  formerly  been 
doing.  As  a  rule,  the  farmers'  traffic  is 
confined  to  a  radius  within  ten  miles  of 
his  home.  He  is  not  an  empire  trotter, 
and  the  roads  that  will  serve  his  purpose 
will  not  serve  the  purpose  of  automobile 
tourist  traffic  entirely. 

THE   OLD   KINGSTON   ROAD. 

One  of  the  best  roads  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  is  one  that  is  known  as  the  old 
Kingston  Road,  running  from  Toronto 
to  Kingston,  and  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  farmers  on  the  adjacent  concession 
lines  as  a  good  teaming  road.  Naturally 
this  road  becomes  a  leading  automobile 
road,  and  the  visitor  has  only  to  travel 
over  it  in  summer  time  to  notice  how  the 
metal  and  substructure  is  destroyed  by  the 
heavy  automobile  traffic.  Thus,  the  auto- 
mobile user  has  become  responsible  for  the 
difficult  up-keep  of  this  stretch  of  highway. 


Millionaire  Rittenhouse,  of  Chicago,  presented  the  county  with  this  two  miles  of  macadam 
road  and  cement  sidewalk.    Note  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  adjoining  spruce  hedges. 
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A  good   road,  showing  a  fancy   concrete   culvert    in     the    distance,   alongside    the   Vin eland 

Experimental  Farm. 


Statute  labor  has  to  be  supplemented  by 
township  grants  most  liberally,  which  at 
present  puts  the  whole  burden  of  up-keep 
upon  the  local  township,  whose  interest  in 
the  road  is  less  than  formerly  on  account 
of  the  drivers  of  horse  vehicles  being  afraid 
to  use  it. 

The  question,  then,  of  maintaining 
roads  has  come  to  be  one  of  national  im- 
portance. Shall  they  be  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government,  or  by  grants  from  the 
Dominion  treasury  to  aid  the  municipali- 
ties in  their  endeavor?  In  either  of  these 
cases  the  tax  burden  falls  on  the  whole 
people,  whether  they  are  road  users  or  not. 
The  principle  that  should  govern  all  taxa- 
tion is  that  those  that  benefit  should  pay 


as  nearly  a  proportionate  amount  as  pos- 
sible. But  this  is  not  easy  to  work  out  in 
practice,  and  so  politicians  have  always 
taken  the  easier  method  of  generalizing 
such  taxation. 

Everybody  has  the  liberty  to  use  a  road, 
and  some  may  argue  that  that  liberty  de- 
mands that  they  pay  their  share  equally 
with  the  man  who  does  use  the  road.  This 
is  the  argument  used  to  justify  the  Federal 
appropriations.  And  perhaps  this  is  some- 
what of  the  form  that  the  law  will  take  in 
settling  the  question.  It  must  also  go  fur- 
ther and  impose  on  the  users  of  automo- 
biles a  tax  graded  according  to  the  horse 
power  of  their  machine,  the  taxes  from 
which  shall  go  to  offset  the  demands  upon 
the  public's  general  funds. 


Domestic  Science  Class  at   Work.     These  utility  subjects  should  be  taught  in  every  school. 
It  makes  for  effective  citizenship. 


THE  TEACHER'S  SIDE   OF   THE   STORY 


By  Margaret  Forbes 


Every  teacher,  parent  and  trustee  will  find  this  article  to  touch  upon 
some  problems  with  which  they  all  have  to  deal.  That  the  teacher's  life  is 
one  that  demands  an  inclination  and  self-discipline  must  be  realized  by 
everybody.  At  the  present  time  the  scarcity  of  school  teachers  in  the  older 
provinces  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  better  financial  inducements  offer- 
ed by  the  newer  Western  schools.  The  author  of  this  article  was  a  teacher 
in  the  East,  and  later  in  the  West,  but  has  since  forsaken  the  profession 
because  of  her  honest  conviction  that  she  was  not  fitted  for  the  task.  Her 
summing  up  of  the  situation  is  a  superior  one  in  every  sense,  and  this  article 
will  be  read  with  interest. 


SOME  one  has  said  "The  time  to  write  a 
story  is  after  all  the  characters  in  it  are 
dead."  I  feel  that  the  time  to  write  what 
happened  to  me  as  a  Canadian  school 
teacher,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
is  now  that  I  have  given  up  teaching  and 
am  professionally  "dead."  Had  I  tried 
when  actively  engaged  in  the  work,  I  fear 
I  should  have  been  too  near  to  have  been 
fair  of  judgment.      Now,    time    and    an 
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agreeable  position  have  softened  the  harsh 
ness  of  outline  and  brought  to  light  man; 
bright  places  which  I  had  overlooked. 

School  is  a  strange  isolated  little  world 
Though  its  doings  vitally  concern  th 
whole  nation,  few  either  know  or  care  wha 
transpires  within  its  walls.  I  think  th 
very  "aloneness"  of  the  teacher  is  th 
cause  of  either  failure  or  greatness.  Ther 
is  no  applause,  no  excitement,  no  chang 
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— and  for  the  teacher  who  needs  external 
incentive,  the  work  is  little  short  of  mis- 
ery. The  absence  of  incentive,  conversely, 
stirs  the  other  kind  of  teacher  who  works 
as  Kipling  ideally  pictures  we  should — 

"When  no  one  shall  work  for  money, 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  fame, 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  labor." 

The  devoted  teacher  watches  the  falter- 
ing child  lisping  a  word  with  as  great  ex- 
citement and  more  satisfaction  than  the 
spectator  at  a  race.  She  has  "bet"  days  of 
work  and  nervous  energy  that  the  child 
can  read  some  foolish  little  sentence  and 
when  he  reaches  the  goal,  the  victory  is 
hers  too. 

I  speak,  you  will  notice,  of  the  teacher 
as  always  being  a  woman.  There  are  very 
few  men  in  the  profession  and  I  do  not 
know  their  point  of  view ;  hence  the  omis- 
sion. 

Most  teachers  are  either  very  enthusias- 
tic or  very  lethargic.  At  first  I  was  a  little 
of  both.  I  found  myself  almost  interested 
in  my  work  at  times.  Then  my  inspir- 
ations became  fewer  and  finally  ceased  al- 
together. I  knew  I  must  give  it  up.  1 
never  felt  too  big  for  the  work.  I  knew 
it  was  far,  far,  too  great  for  me. 

Yet,  I  refuse  to  take  all  the  blame  for 
my  misfitting,  and  shall  tell  some  of  the 
bright  and  dreary  things  which  happen  a 
teacher  in  the  hope  that  the  public  will 
become  a  little  more  considerate  of  the 
teacher's  welfare,  both  financial  and  emo- 
tional. 

THE  WEST  VS.   THE  EAST. 

Some  one  asked  me  if  teaching  in  the 
West  were  very  different  from  in  the  East. 
I  answered  no  and  yes.  From  a  work 
standpoint  there  is  very  little  difference. 
The  curricula  are  almost  identical,  and 
the  standards  of  attainment  practically 
the  same.  There  is  one  vast  unlikeness — ■ 
Western  children  are  more  resourceful  and 
more  eager  to  learn.  Education,  because 
more  unattainable  in  the  West,  is  held  in 
very  high  esteem.  Then,  for  the  teacher 
there  is  more  latitude.  There  is  a  chance 
for  the  "New  Idea"  to  expand.  Out  here, 
while  "The  Powers  that  Be"  may  question 
the  wisdom  of  an  experiment,  they  have 
an  air  which  plainly  says  "Go  ahead,  we'll 
stand  by  you,  so  long  as  you  have  enthu- 
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"The  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall, 
The  bell  swings  to  and  fro." 

siasm."  The  West  will  not  tolerate  indif- 
ference. It  welcomes  anything  that 
"looks  alive." 

One  thing  at  which  I  marvel,  is  the  ut- 
ter obliteration  of  the  school  boards  in  the 
Western  cities.  They  exist  of  course,  but 
no  petty  "squabbles"  ever  emanate  there- 
from. Once  in  a  while  a  humble  little 
newspaper  paragraph  states  they  have  re- 
commended an  appropriation  of  a  million 
dollars  for  new  schools  and  increased  all 
the  teachers'  salaries. 

Inspection  in  the  West  is  not  burden- 
some. The  superintendent  keeps  up  all 
school  supplies  and  once  in  a  while  a  good 
natured  principal  puts  his  head  in  the 
door  to  say  school  will  dismiss  at  three  o'- 
clock so  the  teachers  may  go  to  the  Horse 
Show. 

SOME  BRIGHT  SPOTS. 

In  the  East,  any  school  brightness  that 
came  my  way,  came  through  individuals, 
not  through  circumstances.  The  whole- 
some kindness  of  the  people  in  one  of  the 
poorest  sections  where  I  taught,  made  me 
ashamed  of  the  bitterness  I  felt  toward  the 
work  which  threw  me  among  them.  Lest 
I  should  feel  forgotten  on  my  birthday, 
one  woman,  when  it  was  ten  below  zero, 
walked  five  miles  to  the  nearest  village  to 
get  me  an  ornate  lace  handkerchief.  I 
have  it  yet.  Although  she  was  very  poor, 
she  sent  me  the  first  eggs  her  hens  laid  in 
the  spring  and  when  I  left  she  gave  me  one 
of  the  dozen  much  cherished  plates,  to  get 
which,  she  had  saved  soap  wrappers  for 
months.  But  the  sweetness  and  warmth 
of  the  occasional  bright  natures  I  met  only 
intensified  the  harshness  and  ugliness  of 
school's  experiences,  which  I  contend  are 
to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  scar- 
city of  teachers. 
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"The  feet  that  creeping  slow  to  school 
Went  storming  out  to  play." 

From  time  to  time  the  newspapers  of 
Ontario  have  given  different  reasons  for 
the  number  of  teacherless  schools.  They 
generally  consider  the  abolition  of  the 
Model  Schools  as  the  cause  and  argue  that 
many  parents  who  could  easily  afford  to 
send  pupils  to  a  Model  School  for  four 
months  would  hesitate  to  send  a  pupil  to 
a  Normal  School  for  ten.  This  may  be 
true,  but  if  it  is  only  monetary  consider- 
ations which  prevent  some  girls  from  go- 
ing to  Normal,  and  their  parents  have  not 
considered  the  suitability  of  the  girls  for 
the  work,  the  profession  is  better  off  with- 
out such  until  the  girls  themselves  have 
the  inclination  and  the  finances  to  go.  Two 
far  stronger  forces  are  emptying  Ontario's 
schools.  The  West  is  drawing  on  the  sup- 
ply. Few  know  that  every  day  in  1910, 
over  20,000  acres  of  land  were  settled  in 
the  West,  one  new  school  was  built  for 
every  school  day  in  the  year  and  four  miles 
of  railway  were  built  for  every  week  day. 
The  greatest  reason,  I  believe  for  the  pres- 
ent conditions  is  the  dislike  some  high- 
spirited  girls  have  for  the  tameness  and 
thraldom  of  the  class  room.  Four  of  the 
brightest  girls  I  ever  met  have  left  the 
work  in  the  last  month  for  other  more  ex- 
citing positions.  They  were  all  Normal 
School  graduates  and  could  have  taught 
for  life  if  they  had  chosen. 

First,  let  me  say,  I  am  speaking  from  a 
business  standpoint  and  not  from  the  lofty 
pedestal  on  which  many  teachers  work 
and  toward  which  some  of  the  others,  not 
so  noble,  point  themselves  mentally  when- 
ever they  chance  to  wonder  why  they  are 
in  such  disagreeable  work.  There  should 
be  nothing  but  praise  for  those  good  men 
and  women  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
teaching  and  have  trained  their  pupils  to- 


ward beauty  of  character  as  well  as  of 
mind.  Frankly  speaking,  I  believe  most 
teachers,  however,  would  gladly  forego  the 
opportunity  and  responsibility  of  character 
building  for  any  congenial  work.  But,  be- 
cause  they  are  qualified  only  to  teach  and 
cannot  muster  the  courage  to  go  into  any 
other  lines  of  work,  they  drag  day  after 
day  through  the  monotonous  round  of 
school  duties  and  vexations. 

I  think  it  is  a  business  mistake  to  be  a 
teacher  because  financial  advancement  in 
the  profession  is  secured  in  such  an  un- 
businesslike way.  In  the  cities,  salaries 
rise  according  to  scale  and  no  amount  of 
skill,  devotion  or  originality  will  secure  a 
higher  salary — time  alone  will  do  that.  A 
teacher  with  years  of  experience  elsewhere, 
must  start  in  most  cities  at  the  minimum 
salary.  Experience  of  any  kind  is  consid- 
ered in  any  other  calling.  Once  on  a  city 
staff,  she  at  the  low  salary  does  the  same 
work  as  the  woman  next  door  who  receives 
perhaps  two  hundred  dollars  more,  per 
year.  There  is  loss  in  going  to  a  new  place 
as  each  change  means  starting  at  the  foot 
of  some  other  salary  ladder. 

PETTY  ANNOYANCES. 

Yet,  I  am  sure  the  remuneration  is  the 
least  item.  (It  is  none  too  large  at  best). 
It  is  the  petty  annoyances  which  are  driv- 
ing teachers  from  the  profession.  I  shall 
tell  a  few  "tales  out  of  school"  to  show  that 
this  dislike  is  one  reason  for  the  scarcity 
of  teachers,  and  that  the  parents  of  Ontar- 
io as  well  as  the  Department  of  Education 
have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
the  children  of  that  province  for  a  time 
may  have  to  find  "books  in  the  running 
brooks"  instead  of  in  the  school  rooms. 


First  Prize  Team  and  Driver. 
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The  teacher  answers  an  advertisement 
which  says  "Teacher  Wanted,"  and  when 
she  arrives  in  the  country  school  section 
she  finds  that  no  one  wants  her — as  a 
boarder.  I  cannot  blame  the  people  for 
resenting  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  on  the 
privacy  of  their  home  life,  but  if  some  of 
them  realized  the  utter  dejection  and  the 
sickening  fear  of  a  new  teacher's  first  hours 
among  critical  strangers,  surely  some 
hearts  would  be  warmed  a  little.  Once  set- 
tled, the  teacher  is  very  dependent  on 
those  with  whom  she  lives,  for  getting  to 
church  or  station.  She  is  usually  well 
treated,  but  dependent — always.  Some 
teachers  have  to  take  carried  dinners — 
generally  good  ones  too — but  the  best  car- 
ried dinner  was  gall  and  worm-wood  to 
me,  eaten  to  the  tune  of  triumphant 
screams  over  the  "Lost  Heir"  game  or  the 
munching  and  smacking  of  children  with 
jam-besmeared  faces.  Often  the  teacher 
must  board  with  children  who  attend 
school  and  who  in  the  evening  refer  to  the 
doings  of  the  day  till  she  would  gladly  take 
the  first  train  for  home. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  SPIRIT. 

In  the  city  the  classes  are  too  large  and 
the  air  so  foul  that  I  think  it  a  hygienic 
mistake  to  teach.  Surely  everyone  has  a 
right  to  pure  air.  In  the  vitiated  class 
room  atmosphere  the  teacher  is  expected 
to  be  alert,  watch  four  or  five  different  op- 
erations at  once  and  keep  busy  and  happy 
from  forty  to  fifty  little  wriggling  bits  of 
humanity.  Although  it  is  all  past  now, 
in  imagination  I  hear  the  supressed  rustle 
of  paper,  the  occasional  pencil  dropping, 
the  tapping  of  a  ruler  and  the  eternal 
"Miss  Brown  my  pencil's  broke;"  "Miss 
Brown,  Johnny's  talking;"  "Please,  I've 
got  the  toothache  and  I  want  to  go  home." 
I  used  to  feel  like  saying,  "Go  home!  Go 
home!  all  of  you,  and  stay  forever  and 
ever."  I  did  not  say  it,  but  (more  or  less 
patiently)  sharpened  Tom's  pencil,  told 
Johnny  he  must  never  speak  again  (he 
didn't  for  almost  a  minute),  comforted 
Lucy  and  put  something  in  her  tooth. 

I  had  a  primary  class  and  for  two  years 
helped  pupils  put  on  and  off  tight  rubbers, 
over-shoes,  leggings,  scarfs  and  coats  twice 
a  day  without  a  murmur.  This  reminds 
me.  I  wonder  if  mothers  ever  think  when 
they  fasten  their  children's  coats  under 


their  left  ears,  how  long  it  would  take  a 
teacher  to  fasten  forty  such  coats?  I  know 
this  style  of  garment  is  very  smart,  but 
the  little  folks  could  help  themselves  if 
their  coats  buttoned  clown  the  front.  Then, 
about  the  fastenings.  It  would  save  much 
time  if  every  button  hole  were  entire  and 
each  hook  and  eye  in  place.  After  vainly 
groping  for  two  years  among  broken 
straps,  hook  straps  and  torn  flaps,  I  feel 
the  matter  needs  attention. 

What  do  teachers  get  for  their  care? 
Very  seldom  a  word  of  appreciation.  Notes 
of  complaint  and  unkind  remarks  how- 
ever, fall  on  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust. 
Fortunately  some  are  so  unreasonable  as  to 
be  humorous.  One  woman,  evidently  from 
the  British  Isles,  assured  me  there  were 
no  "lydies"  teaching  in  Canada  and  that 
I  in  particular  had  no  claim  to  such  dis- 
tinction because  I  had  reported  her  child 
to  the  school  nurse  as  a  very  bad  case  of 
Pediculosis.  Another  parent  objected  to 
the  additional  story  on  our  school  then  in 
process  of  building,  because  that  would 
make  so  many  rooms  for  her  "Lizzie"  to 
go  through  before  she  should  get  her  en- 
trance. One  man  found  fault  with  every 
phonetic  method  of  teaching  reading  and 
ordered  that  I  teach  his  boy  to  "read"  not 
to  "grunt." 

If  trials  develop  the  individual,  teach- 
ers should  become  models.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  harassing  precocity  of  children, 
parents'  complaints  and  the  mental  strain 
of  school  discipline  can  only  tend  to  ir- 
ritability. Children's  slightest  offences, 
such  as  shuffling,  and  whispering,  assume 
the  proportions  of  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  a 
nervous  teacher,  and  cause  her  to  lose  her 
temper  more  frequently  than  she  would  in 
other  lines  of  work.  I  believe  the  teacher 
should  be  gracious  to  her  pupils  but  1 
think  the  chances  are  all  against  her.  She 
has  too  many  calls  on  her  attention  and 
too  much  to  do  in  a  very  short  time. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  much  abused 
curriculum — a  sort  of  Christmas  pie  into 
which  everyone  who  had  (or  thought  he 
had)  an  idea  stuck  his  finger.  This  edu- 
cational "food  for  thought"  has  proven  too 
heavy  and  indigestible  for  the  delicate 
mental  equipment  of  Ontario  children. 
Teachers  are  tempted  to  cram  the  pupils 
and  exact  almost  superhuman  feats  in  self- 
control  from  growing  boys  and  girls  who 
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love  action,  color  and  excitement.  Do  you 
readers  believe  children  were  ever  meant 
to  sit  in  quiet  straight  rows  five  hours 
each  day?  Is  it  natural?  Yet  teachers 
are  tabulated  as  poor  or  good  according  to 
the  order  they  maintain,  or,  to  put  it  dif- 
ferently— according  to  the  nervous  en- 
ergy they  spend  in  command  of  their  min- 
iature army  of  "mummies"  whose  every 
spontaneous  tendency  is  being  stifled  to 
conform  to  a  system.  Fortunately  a  bet- 
ter and  more  beautiful  day  is  coming  for 
the  school  children  whom  "book  larnin" 
does  not  attract.  The  saw,  the  plane,  the 
paint  brush,  the  song  book  and  the  garden 
plots  are  making  discipline  easier  for  the 
teacher  and  good  behavior  almost  a  cer- 
tainty with  the  children. 

Viewed  from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint, 
teaching  takes  much  and  gives  back  little 
to  the  teacher.  If  she  be  conscientious  she 
spends  her  very  life  for  the  children  and 
gets,  for  them,  wonderful  results,  and  for 
herself — nothing  more  tangible  than  satis- 
fled   exhaustion.      She  learns  nothing  of 


business  or  the  affairs  of  the  street.  I 
realized  this  the  first  day  I  spent  in  an 
office.  I  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  an- 
other world. 

In  school,  -the  days  were  all  work  and 
worry.  Now,  I  know  for  sure  whether  my 
work  is  good  or  ill. 

School,  of  course,  has  a  far  grander  field 
than  commerce,  and  in  that  field,  I  would 
rather  I  had  planted  one  good  child  char- 
acter than  that  I  had  been  secretary  to  the 
most  eminent  scholar  of  the  day.  Yet  to 
be  relieved  of  a  responsibility  for  which 
we  were  not  fitted  many  of  the  teaching 
profession  are  giving  up  school  to  do  with 
some  little  credit  a  work  which  is  nearer 
our  capacity. 

There  are  so  many  interesting  branches 
to  follow  in  the  business  world  that  it  is 
little  wonder  that  teachers  are  scarce  and 
many  of  them  are  giving  up  even  a  grand 
work  for  the  more  free  and  stimulating 
employment  of  the  office,  the  newspaper 
or  the  public  platform. 


A  French-Canadian   family   in   Alberta  that  is  almost  a  school  in   itself. 


SARAH     TYNDALL'S     HOLIDAY 


By  E.  J.  M.  Hitchcock 


THE  kitchen  door  stood  wide  open.  The 
range  glowed  with  a  fiery-white  heat  which 
shimmered  out  into  the  sunshine  and  set 
all  the  atmosphere  pulsating  and  quaking. 
Near  the  door  at  a  white,  cloth-covered 
board  laid  across  two  chair  backs,  a  tired- 
faced,  gray-haired  woman  was  ironing. 
From  the  woodshed  came  sounds  of  some 
one  approaching.  Presently  a  man  came 
in,  took  the  dipper  from  the  pail  and  be- 
gan to  drink.  " Awful  hot  day,  Sarah, 
ain't  it?"  said  the  man  wiping  his  lips. 
"Yes,  I  know,  but  what  do  you  think  of 
me  in  here  with  all  this  heat  and  iron- 
ing?" "Well,  now,  I  don't  suppose  I've 
thought  much  about  it.  Suppose  it's  got 
to  be  done!"  "Guess  it  has,  John,  or  else 
you'd  come  out  pretty  slim  for  clean 
clothes!  But  I  think  I'll  have  to  have  a 
rest !  Esther  wants  me  to  go  to  the  city  for 
a  short  visit  and  do  some  shopping  while 
I'm  there." 

John  paused  almost  breathless  as  he 
took  another  deep  draught  from  the  dip- 
per— "I'm  surprised,  Sarah,  that  you  sh'd 
think  of  such  a  thing  now  of  all  times! 
Here's  the  seedin'  just  over — just  see  the 
heap  of  money  that  it's  cost  me — an'  the 
next  thing  will  be  hirin'  more  help  for  the 
hayin'l  An'  now  you  want  money  to  go 
to  town  buyin'  things!" 

The  weary  wife  raised  her  eyes  a  little 
as  she  answered  him.  "It's  the  first  time 
sence  I've  been  married  that  I  have  asked 
anythin'  off  you  John!" 

"Well  let  it  be  the  last  then !"  he  broke 
in  suddenly.  "Your  place  is  at  home, 
mindiin'  your  work,  not  gallavantin'  all 
round  and  spendin'  money!"  and  John 
stamped  away  to  his  work  in  high  dudgeon 
leaving  his  wife  with  the  heavy  pain  of 
disappointment  tugging  at  her  heart  as 
she  thought  of  the  more  fortunate  sister 
who  had  married  a  well-to-do  mechanic  in 
the  city  about  forty  miles  distant  and  who 
had  invited  her  so  heartily  for  a  visit. 


"Ketch  him  ever  lettin'  me  go  any- 
wheres or  have  any  comfort !"  she  mutter- 
ed, as  she  placed  a  great  pile  of  ironed 
garments  over  the  clothes  horse.  "There's 
Esther!  I'm  not  like  her.  I  can't  go  and 
do  as  I  please!  Haven't  ever  had  the 
chance  sence  I  knew  him!"  and  she  cast 
a  resentful  glance  out  into  the  yard  from 
whence  the  sound  of  farm  labor  came  in- 
cessantly. 

Then  she  turned  to  the  door  and  looked 
out  sadly  and  longingly  at  the  distant,  blue 
hills  behind  which  lay  the  city  and  her 
sister's  home.  For  years  and  years  she 
had  been  planning  this  visit,  working  and 
saving  for  her  husband,  until  at  last  she 
had  asked  him,  fearfully,  yet  expectantly 
and  he  had  flatly  refused  her  request.  She 
knew  full  well  that  his  word  was  like  the 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  and  that  he 
would  neither  repent  or  reverse  his  de- 
cision. 

Then  one  fine  morning  as  the  sun 
shone  across  the  dewy  grass,  John  Tyn- 
dall  strode  out  through  the  big  gates  of  the 
farmyard  down  into  the  meadow  leaving 
behind  him  a  weary,  discontented  woman 
in  the  tidy  kitchen.  All  forenoon  he 
worked  steadily,  not  sparing  himself  or  his 
hired  help  until  the  sun  rode  high  in  the 
sultry  skies,  when  he  turned  again  to  the 
wide  open  door  of  the  farm  house  for  the 
mid-day  meal. 

But  there  was  no  shabbily^dressed  wo- 
man to  dish  up  the  food  or  pour  tea.  Tyn- 
dall  glanced  anxiously  around  half-ex- 
pecting her  to  come  through  some  of  the 
doors  that  opened  into  the  kitchen,  but 
there  came  no  sound  of  footfall  or  reassur- 
ing voice.  He  opened  several  doors  and 
called  her  name.  Only  the  echoes  of  emp- 
ty rooms  answered  him. 

Turning  again  into  the  kitchen  the 
gleam  of  something  white  among  the 
dishes  caught  his  eye.    It  wTas  a  little  note. 
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He  picked  it  up  gingerly,  turned  it  over, 
then  opened  it  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
deciphering  its  contents: 

John, — 

You  have  refused  to  give  me  money 
and  will  not  let  me  go  away  on  my  visit 
as  I  intended.  So  I  have  taken  matters 
into  my  own  hands  and  have  gone  without 
your  consent.  It  is  useless  for  you  to  look 
for  me  for  you  cannot  find  me.  And 
above  all,  don't  go  to  Esther  to  find  out,  be- 
cause she  knows  no  more  where  I  am 
than  yourself.  As  it  is  I'm  going  to  let 
you  get  along  without  me  for  a  little  while. 
When  I'm  ready  and  you  have  found  out 
bow  much  I  am  worth  to  you,  I'll  come 
back.  So  be  cheerful  and  don't  worry 
about  me  as  I  have  a  place  to  stay  and 
plenty  to  eat  and  that's  all  I  ever  had  with 

you. 

Sakah. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  open- 
mouthed  astonishment  with  whicb  this 
letter  had  afflicted  him,  he  proceeded 
awkwardly  to  set  on  the  dinner  and  to  wait 
on  the  men  as  well  as  he  could. 

The  days  passed  on  thus.  So  long  as  the 
plentifully  supplied  larder  held  out.  they 
managed  to  subsist  without  the  busy  hands 
and  tireless  feet  that  had  always  served 
them;  but  the  house  gradually  assumed 
a  sort  of  reckless,  don't-care  sort  of  air. 
Dust  lay  thickly  in  the  corners,  while  the 
pile  of  used  dishes  in  the  sink  grew  to 
gigantic  proportions. 

Then,  as  the  farmer  began  to  look  about 
him  and  remember  all  the  little  duties  she 
assumed  without  complaint,  while  he  had 
looked  on  with  unseeing  selfish  eyes. 

He  began  to  think  if  there  was  anyone 
among  the  neighbors  who  could  give  him 
a  lift  until  she  came  back.  But  he  sighed 
as  he  realized  that  none  of  them  could  do 
things  just  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
having  them  done,  so  he  sighed  and  waited 
alone  for  her  return. 

He  became  reflective  and  communicated 
with  himself.  "I  guess  I've  been  too  hard 
on  Sarab !  Well,  now  I  can't  blame  her, 
but  it  does  seem  queer!  I'm  going  to  fix 
up  a  little  for  her."  So  true  to  his  word, 
Tyndall  made  frequent  journeys  to  the 
neighboring  town  and  each  time  after  he 
returned  some  article  needed  in  a  well- 
regulated  household  or  some  labor-saving 


device  always  came  back  with  him,  and 
was  set  up  awaiting  her  arrival. 

Another  day  men  came  from  the  city 
departmental  store  and  refurnished  the 
dining  room  and  parlor,  hanging  dainty, 
filmy  lace  curtains  to  the  windows. 

Then  painters  came  with  long  ladders 
and  the  once  dingy-looking  house  began 
to  rejoice  as  they  made  it  a  spotless  white. 
There  was  a  new  range  in  the  kitchen ;  a 
dumb  waiter  was  installed  and  numberless 
steps  were  saved  or  would  be  when  she  re- 
turned. 

The  farmer  rose  early,  ate  his  lonesome 
breakfast  in  silence  and  walked  though  t- 
fully  out  through  the  gate  and  down  the 
lane  behind  the  brown-eyed  cattle  he  was 
driving  to  pasture.  At  noon  he  rested 
from  his  labors  and  banging  his  hoe  on  the 
fence,  walked  briskly  up  to  the  lonely 
dwelling  to  which  by  this  time  he  was  get- 
ting accustomed  and  stopped  with  his  foot 
on  the  doorstep.  The  door  was  shut  when 
he  left.  Now  it  stood  wide  open.  The 
new  range  sent  out  rays  of  fervent  heat. 
There  was  a  great  clattering  of  stove  lids 
and  kettle  covers,  and  right  there  in  the 
midst  of  all  stood  a  little  woman  in  a  clean 
print  dress,  a  bright,  red  spot  glowing  on 
each  cheek,  and  a  half-laughing,  half-de- 
fiant light  in  the  eyes  she  raised  to  his. 

"Hello,  John!"  she  remarked  shortly, 
as  he  entered  the  door.  "Well,  I  swan, 
Sarah!"  he  returned  pleasantly.  "I'm 
powerful  glad  ye've  come  back!  I've 
missed  you  all  the  while  ye've  been  gone. 
It's  been  thunderin'  lonesome,"  and,  be 
continued  a  little  shamefacedly,  "Ye  see 
things  hev  been  fixed  up  some  better  for 
ye.  Do  ye  like  it?"  There  was  the  al- 
most lover-like  tones  of  bye-gone  days  in 
the  questions  asked,  and  Sarah  hesitated  a 
moment  in  genuine  surprise  before  ans- 
wering. 

"Certainly,  John,  it  looks  real  nice.  I 
tell  you  this  range  is  a  fine  baker.  It's 
busy  I've  been  sence  I  came  back,"  she 
said  with  a  smile  curving  the  corners  of 
her  mouth,  but  he  did  not  notice  that.  He 
was  fumbling  in  his  vest  pocket  with  his 
thumb  and  ringer. 

"Wal,  there's  some  things  a  woman  can 
git  better's  a  man,"  he  added  in  an  apolo- 
getic tone.  "I'll  give  ye  the  money  any 
day  an'  you  an'  me'll  drive  down  to  To- 
ronto an'  git  whatever  you  need.     Guess 
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I  hadn't  noticed  how  the  house  was  run- 
nin'  down."  Sarah's  eyes  twinkled  for  a 
moment,  but  the  light  faded  into  one  of 
genuine  compassion  as  she  said :  "I  knew 
you  was  lonesome,  but  I  thought  you  could 
stand  it  an'  I  needed  the  rest." 

"Oh.  sure,  I  got  along  all  right,  's  well's 
a  m'an  can  alone,  I  suppose,"  he  replied. 
Then  with  a  quick  movement  he  pulled 
himself  together  and  asked  the  question  he 
had  been  dying  to  put  to  her  since  he  came 
from  the  field. 

"Sarah,"  he  said  solemnly,  "I  wan't  ye 
to  tell  me  one  thing,  if  ye  will?  I  ain't 
askin'  it  of  ye  if  ye  don't  want  to  tell, 
but,"  hesitatingly,  "I  would  like  to  know?" 

"Well!"  she  spoke  coolly. 

"Where  in  thunder  hev  you  kept  your- 
self?" 

"Where  hev  ye  been  visitin'  all  the 
time?" 

Sarah  was  not  a  woman  addicted  to 
laughter.  Her  life  had  been  too  empty  for 
that.  But  now  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a 
smile  quivered  about  her  lips  as  'she  ans- 
wered him. 

"Up  in  the  attic  room." 

He  started  as  if  struck.  "What!"  he 
spoke  quickly. 


"Yes,  in  the  attic  room  no  nearer  nor 
further  away  than  that,"  she  said,  showing 
her  keen  appreciation  of  his  surprise  as 
she  continued  her  explanation. 

"I  thought  it  all  over,  John,  an'  I 
thought  if  ye  could  be  so  mean  and  selfish 
as  to  refuse  your  wife  a  little  bit  of  enjoy- 
ment after  all  the  work  she  has  done  for 
you,  why  she  must  take  a  rest  herself — 
that  is  all.  I  hadn't  any  money  to  go  any- 
where with,  so  I  just  carried  victuals  an' 
things  enough  to  last  me  up  to  the  attic 
room,  an'  there  I  stayed  the  whole  blessed 
time.  Saw  everything  ye  did,  too!"  she 
added  triumphantly. 

A  shade  of  discomfiture  passed  over  the 
farmer's  face,  but  it  gave  way  to  a  smile. 
"Wal,  that's  a  good  'un !  Say,  wouldn't 
ye  like  to  go  to  Esther's  for  a  spell?"  The 
edge  of  a  high-figured  bank  note  appeared 
from  his  closed  hand.  But  her  reply  was 
prompt  and  energetic. 

"No!'  she  replied  decidedly.  "Ye've 
done  enough.  I'm  more'n  satisfied;  and 
besides  this  house  is  in  a  terribly  mussed 
up  and  dirty  condition.  I  shall  stop  home 
until  its  cleaned  up  and  lookin'  more  re- 
spectable," 
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The  cool  wind  weaves 

Through  shifting  leaves, 

Green  shade  and  sunlight  yellow — 

And  mottled  sunlight  yellow; 

Where  through  the  maze 

Of  wooded  ways 

Resounds  his  calling  mellow — 

His  distant  calling  mellow, 

His  faint  and  far-off  song. 

Hark!  where  he  calls, 
Dim  waterfalls 
Tinkle  with  music  hollow — 
With  mingled  music  hollow; 

And  down  the  glen 

He  calls  again, 
Still  luring  us  to  follow 
Up  the  green  ways  of  spring — 
The  faery  ways  of  spring. 

— McC lure's  for  April. 


THE  PRESERVATION   OF  FARM  FOOD 


By  Marion  Hall 


The  Writer  of  this  article  is  largely  indebted  to  a  bulletin  edited  by 
Miss  Alice  Kavenhill,  and  issued  by  the  Women's  Institute  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  Women's  Institutes  of  the  older  provinces  will  find  great 
scope  for  work  along  this  line  in  our  country  homes.  Some  one  has  made 
the  remark  that  the  country  cooking,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  fresh 
material,  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  city,  where  materials  are  of  neces- 
sity not  in  as  good  condition. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  questions  that  the 
housewife  has  to  handle  during  the  sum- 
mer months  is  that  of  the  preservation  of 
food.  The  hot  weather  enables  so  many 
of  the  harmful  bacteria,  moulds  and 
yeasts  to  multiply  so  rapidly  that  it  only 
takes  a  few  hours  for  food  to  become 
tainted  and  unfit  for  human  diet. 

While  some  people  may  argue  that  there 
is  no  use  in  being  so  clean  and  careful,  be- 
cause the  dirtiest  people  seem  to  be  the 
healthiest,  is  not  sufficient  argument  to 
impress  the  thinking  person.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  that  body  is  most  efficient 
which  is  fed  upon  healthful  pure  food, 
has  lots  of  exercise  and  fresh  air  and  en- 
joys pleasant  surroundings.  Dirt  is  a 
hindrance  to  health  and  happiness.  When 
the  food  of  the  family  is  left  in  the  open 
during  the  day  it  attracts  all  kinds  of  flies 
and  insects,  becomes  a  settling  ground  for 
^-ust  and  germs  and  enables  the  germs  of 
fermentation  to  carry  on  their  work  very 
rapidly. 

"To  desire  and  seek  food  is  an  instinct 
common  to  every  type  of  life,"  says  Miss 
Alice  Ravenhill,  of  the  British  Columbia 
Women's  Institute.  "The  kind  of 
nourishment  necessary  to  maintain  life  is, 
of  course,  widely  varied.  The  dietary  of 
plants  is  obviously  unsuited  to  insects. 
The  ox  is  a  strict  vegetarian ;  the  cat  is  an 
equally  consistent  consumer  of  animal 
food.  With  few  exceptions  the  diet  of  all 
types  of  life  other  than  human  is  mono- 
tonous; limited  to  a  few  kinds  of  food  of 
one  class;  in  the  absence  of  which  the 


creature  dies  being  unable  to  adapt  itself 
to  any  decided  change  in  this  food.  On 
the  other  hand,  mankind  thrives  on  varied 
kinds  of  food  and  benefits  by  a  change  of 
diet.  Indeed,  if  human  life  is  to  be  vigor- 
ous, efficient  and  prolonged  the  combina- 
tion of  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
foodstuffs  is  essential." 

THE  FARM  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  then  is 
to  be  kept  on  hand  by  the  average  farm- 
er's wife  the  questions  which  become  up- 
permost are  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
First,  ability  to  easily  secure  the  necessary 
food  material.  Second,  knowledge  of 
selection  and  preparation  of  this  material. 
Thirdly,  intelligence  as  to  the  amount  ne- 
cessary to  be  prepared. 

Now,  in  looking  into  these  factors  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  first  is  not  always  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  money  the  i 
farmer's  wife  may  have.     To  argue  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  cook  and  prepare  meals  | 
if  one  could  run    to     the    grocery    store ! 
around  the  corner  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
is  only  putting  up  an  excuse  for  her  own 
inefficiency.     Our  grandmothers,  general- 
ly with  large  families,  knew  more  of  the 
art  of  food  preservation  than  we  do  to-day, 
and  the  old-fashioned  ice  house  or  cellar, 
clean  and  sweet  with  their  low  tempera-; 
ture,  was  one  of  the  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  second  place,  the  knowledge  re- 
quired raises  housekeeping  to  the  rank  of 
a  profession.    Training  is  necessary  to  un- 
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derstand  why  food  which  is  wholesome  in 
winter,  may  be  unwholesome  in  summer. 
Sausages,  for  instance,  are  always  suspi- 
cious when  the  weather  is  warm,  owing  to 
the  favorable  soil  they  provide  for  the 
multiplication  of  putrefactive  bacteria; 
whereas  this  risk  is  nearly  absent  in  low 
temperatures. 

Again,  instruction  is  needful  as  to  the 
selection  of  food.  The  out-door  worker 
wants  a  different  food  than  the  indoor 
clerk.  It  must  be  understood  that  food  in 
itself  may  be  nutritious  and  abundant  and 
well  cooked,  yet  fail  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  feeding  those  before  whom  it  is  set. 
There  must  be  a  variety  of  flavor  and  form 
with  no  suggestion  of  monotony. 

THE    APPETITE    CRAVES    A    CHANGE. 

This  craving  for  a  fillip  to  the  palate 
is  one  dominant  cause  of  drunkenness. 
Generally  the  cook  can  determine  whether 
the  selection  of  foodstuff  is  answering  all 
purposes  or  not  by  the  exaggerated  con- 
sumption of  pickles,  sauces,  sweets  and  so 
forth.  This  craving  for  change  has  led 
many  to  the  use  of  drugs.  It  is  highly  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  that  there  be  a  change. 


It  is  in  this  respect  that  some  resident 
schools  fall  down.  The  diet  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  everything  that  is  necessary 
for  the  growing  needs  of  the  young  folk, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  overlook  the 
great  advantages  of  variety  and  flavor. 
You  can't  have  a  machine-like  rotation  of 
diets  without  breaking  this  important  rule. 
Food  preservation  then,  is  an  important 
factor  in  this  question  of  farm  diet.  In 
this  age  dried  and  canned  fruits  are  used 
on  a  scale  never  before  attempted.  The 
lives  of  infants  and  invalids  may  hang 
upon  this  means  of  securing  for  them  suit- 
able nutrition  under  adverse  conditions  of 
climate,  temperature  or  disease.  The 
food  supply  of  our  cities  is  drawn  from 
all  over  the  globe.  Too  much  care,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  given  to,  not  only  the 
wholesale  preparation  of  foods,  but  to  the 
preparation  of  pure  foods  by  the  house- 
wife during  the  summer. 

Food  may  be  preserved  in  various  ways. 
The  whole  object  of  food  preparation  is  to 
prevent  decay.  Mouldy  cheese,  sour  milk, 
tainted  milk,  strong  butter,  decayed  fruit, 
musty  flour,  bad  eggs  and  fermented  jams 
have  one  and  all  suffered  to  this  change 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  invisible 
germs,  yeasts  and  moulds. 

A  recent  trip  through  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  showed  us  many  of  the  deserted 
old  fruit  drying  houses  of  the  early  farms. 
In  the  days  before  our  canning  factories 
came  in,  or  before  sugar  preserving  was 
possible,  fruits  had  to  be  dried  in  order  to 
be  preserved.  Many  a  housewife  yet  does 
this  with  apples,  but  the  home  dried  apple 
is  about  as  scarce  now  as  are  the  home 
cured  bacons  and  hams  of  our  grand- 
mothers' days. 

THE  PRESERVATION   OF  FOOD. 

Attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  food 
preservation  by  the  arresting  of  the 
processes  of  decay  have  been  made  along 
many  lines,  writes  the  above  quoted  au- 
thority. 

1.  By  treating  food  so  as  to  make  it  un- 
favorable for  the  growth  of  bacteria : 

(a)  By     smoking — whereby    the 
meat  or  fish  becomes  saturated  with 

acid  antiseptics,  as  creosote,  etc. 

(b)  By  exposure  to  the  sun  or  to 
the  air. 
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(c)  By  immersing  in  brine,  sugar, 
vinegar  or  alcohol. 

(d)  By  spicing  strongly  with 
herbs. 

(e)  By  use  of  chemicals,  such  as 
borax,  formalin  and  salicylic  acid. 

(f)  By  chilling  below  40  degs. 
Fahr. 

In  all  these  it  must  be  noted  that  putre- 
faction cannot  be  made  wholesome  by  any 
process.  All  preservatives  arc  made  as  an 
aid,  and  not  as  a  cure.  Caution  also  must 
be  used  in  the  use  of  chemicals,  as  they 
deter  digestion.  Some  women  use  these  in 
preserving  fruits.  Their  employment  in 
the  preserving  of  milk  is  most  undesirable, 
and  in  some  places  illegal. 

2.  By  submitting  food  to  conditions 
which  destroy  micro-organisms  present: 

(a)  By  heating. 

(b)  By  boiling  to  a  temperature  of 
212  degs.  Fahr. 

3.  By  protecting  food  from  attacks  of 
germs,  etc. : 

(a)  By  the  exclusion  of  air  Mich 
as  that  employed  by  some  women  in 
covering  a  pot  of  meat,  with  a  layer  of 
lard  or  fruit  with  paraffin  wax. 
Canned  goods  are  on  this  principle. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  cans  are  not 
bad  before  using. 

(b)  By  proper  storage,  in  a  dry, 
cool,  clean  place.  Darkness,  damp- 
ness and  dirt  foster  the  growth  of 
germs  and  moulds.  There  are  many 
cheap  and  effective  cold  storage  re- 
frigerators on  the  market. 

A  cellar  used  for  food-storage  must  be 
well  ventilated  and  light.  Therefore, 
there  must  not  only  be  windows,  but  they 
must  be  kept  clean  and  made  to  open.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  have  small  openings 
in  the  walls,  well  distributed,  and  covered 
with  mosquito-netting.  Through  currents 
of  air  will  thus  be  ensured. 


During  the  winter,  when  roots  and  pota- 
toes need  storing  in  the  dark,  a  curtain 
can  be  hung  over  one  or  more  windows, 
and  periodically  removed  for  sweeping. 

A  cellar  so  constructed  and  kept  is  ser- 
viceable during  heat  of  summer  for  stor- 
ing fresh  provisions,  always  supposing  that 
strict  cleanliness  be  practised. 

SWAT  THE  FLIES. 

If  a  house  is  infested  with  flies,  the 
source  of  the  trouble  is  usually  near  at 
hand;  for  generally  they  do  not  fly  a 
greater  distance  than  200  yards  from  their 
breeding  places,  though  a  high  wind  may 
carry  them  much  farther. 

Coal  oil  they  abhor.  It  is  wise,  there- 
fore, to  wash  over  windows  and  round  the 
frames  with  coal  oil  at  intervals  during 
the  summer,  and  a  good  dressing  of  tur- 
pentine round  every  crevice  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  early  spring  will  often  destroy 
flies  which  have  spent  their  winter  in  these 
haunts. 

It  is  worth  while,  also,  to  wipe  over  the 
network  of  the  larder  daily  in  summer 
with  coal  oil;  and  saucers  containing  one 
spoonful  of  formalin  to  six  of  water  should 
be  placed  about  wherever  flies  are  seen  to 
congregate.  They  are  attracted  to  the 
fluid  and  killed. 

Most  important  of  all,  no  heap  of  gar- 
bage, no  refuse  of  food,  no  filth,  should  be 
allowed  to  accumulate.  Burn  in  the  stove 
all  that  the  pigs  cannot  eat ;  and  any  neces- 
sary rubbish  heap  which  cannot  be  other- 
wise disposed  of  during  the  period  when 
burning  is  illegal,  cover  it,  after  each  ad- 
dition of  refuse,  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth ; 
which  simple  precaution  will  prevent  it 
from  becoming  a  flies'  nursery.  If  coal  oil 
is  poured  over  the  earth,  it  will  act  the 
more  efficaciously. 

Above  all  things,  the  farm  house  should 
be  the  paragon  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
farmers  and  his  boys  taught  to  respect  all 
such  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
and  to  assist 'in  every  way.  Cleanliness 
is  largely  a  habit,  and  as  such  comes  just 
as  easy  as  being  untidy  and  dirty. 


FARM     INFORMATION     IN     BULLETINS 

AND     BOOKS 


By  The  Editor 


There  is  a  wealth  of  valuable  matter  of  interest  to  every  farmer  to  be  found  in  the 
numbers  of  pamphlets,  bulletins  and  booklets  issued  by  the  different  departments  of  agri- 
culture in  Canada  and  by  the  various  agricultural  colleges.  The  same  work  is  being  done 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  bulletins  that 
arrive  at  this  office  from  many  of  their  leading  state  colleges  are  full  of  meat  for  the 
farmer  who  is  after  information  on  his  particular  line. 

In  this  department  we  seek  to  give  a  short  review  of  the  best  of  these  publications. 
The  reader  may  possibly  want  fuller  information  and  he  will  be  able  to  get  it  by  writing 
direct  to  the  branch  which  issues  the  publication  as  specified  under  each  head. 

The  blue  books  are  too  often  prosy  affairs  but  recently  the  departments  have  sought 
to  overcome  this  by  illustrating  their  reports  and  having  them  written  up  in  a  catchy  and 
entertaining  way.  Mr.  J.  Lockie  Wilson,  in  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  de- 
serves much  credit  for  the  improvement  he  has  made  in  all  his  reports. 

Turkey  Secrets. 

The  Wilmer  Atkinson  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  issued  a  booklet  under  this  caption  which 
they  sell  for  25c.  Mr.  Horace  Vose  at  the  age  of  71  years,  strong,  active  and  rugged,  is  at  present 
living  in  Rhode  Island.  He  has  been  an  enthusiastic  turkey  raiser  since  1857  and  the  story  of  his 
success  through  all  these  years  is  happily  told  and  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer.  The 
contents  deal  on  the  breeds  of  turkeys,  the  setting  of  the  eggs,  with  the  prevention  of  sickness, 
the  introduction  of  new  blood,  the  feeding  and  housing  of  the  young  flock,  the  cost  after  raising 
them  and  the  method  of  a  successful  shipment.  This  book  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  any 
farmer  in  the  country. 

Industrial  Democracy. 

A  new  plan  for  the  public  ownership  of  our  railroads  is  a  subject  of  a  reprint  from  McClure's 
Magazine  by  Wm.  W.  Cook.  The  article  shows  the  danger  of  the  United  States  over  private 
monopoly  control  and  purposes  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  democracy.  Mr.  Cooke  is  a 
leading  corporation  lawyer  in  New  York  State  being  general  counsel  for  the  Mackay  Companies. 
The  book  is  more  particularly  of  use  to  those  who  are  interested  in  American  politics. 

The  Preservation  of  Food. 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia  has  issued  several  bulletins  by  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill. 
Bulletin  No.  37  deals  with  preservation  of  food  and  is  a  masterly  treatment  of  diet  and  the  care 
and  protection  in  the  house  of  food  stuffs.  It  takes  up  the  question  of  decay  and  micro-organisms, 
good  and  bad.  In  speaking  of  meals,  as  prepared  by  the  ordinary  housewife,  she  says,  "The 
thoughtful  mother  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  dreads  to  foster  greediness  by  a  too 
frequent  tickling  of  the  family  palate.  The  thoughtless  housekeeper  skimps  her  kitchen  work 
for  failure  to  realize  its  bearing  on  health  and  happiness.  The  tired  woman  shirks  the  extra 
trouble  of  consulting  her  cook  book  before  she  plans  the  day  meals."  Published  by  the  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

The  Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 

The  Canadian  Commission  of  Conservation  has  issued  an  illustrated  bulletin  showing  the 
general  plan  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  whereby  water  is  diverted  from  Lake  Michigan.  The 
danger  of  navigation  and  its  bearing  upon  international  relationships  is  discussed  therein. 

A  New  Fruit  Tree  Enemy. 

The  N.  Y.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Geneva,  New  York,  have  issued  a  bulletin  on  the 
advent  of  pear  thrips.  It  was  found  in  New  York  during  1911  on  apple,  apricot,  cherry,  peach. 
plum  and  quince  as  well  as  on  the  pear.  It  cannot  be  reached  by  internal  poisons  but  must  be 
destroyed  by  contact  insecticides.  It  is  found  that  nicotine  preparations  are  very  effective.  In 
asking  for  this  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  number  of  the  bulletin  is  343. 
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False  Wild  Oats. 

Mr.  Norman  Griddle  Is  the  author  of  a  bulletin  No.  S-7,  issued  by  the  Seed  Branch  at 
Ottawa  on  Wild  Oats  and  False  Wild  Oats.  It  seems  that  many  farmers  through  the  country  are 
mistaking  false  wild  oats  for  wild  oats.  As  there  are  few  problems  that  are  of  greater  importance 
to  the  grain  grower  than  that  relating  to  wild  oats  this  bulletin  will  be  of  much  use  to  them. 
It  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  department. 

Mangels  and   Sugar  Beets. 

Director  J.  H.  Grisdale  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  is  the  author  of  a  bulletin  No.  67 
which  deals  with  mangels,  sugar  mangels  and  forage  sugar  beet  growing  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Shutt,  M.A.,  Dominion  Chemist  has  some  notes  on  their  chemical  composition  in  this 
same  bulletin. 

The  New  Potato  Disease. 

Much  attention  has  been  drawn  of  late  to  the  new  potato  disease  that  has  broken  out  in 
Newfoundland.  The  disease  has  been  known  in  England  since  1901  under  the  names  of  black  scab 
or  a  warty  disease  but  is  now  properly  called  potato  canker.  Every  grower  of  potatoes  should 
have  this  bulletin  at  his  elbow.     It  may  be  had  by  asking  for  bulletin  No.  63. 

The  Management  of  a  Bearing  Orchard. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Moore  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin  had  edited  an  illus- 
trated bulletin  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  found  extremely  interesting  to  many  Canadians  as  the 
basic  principles  in  both  countries  are  the  same. 

Good  Rural  Roads. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  has  shown  its  progressiveness  by  issuing  a  bulletin  on  this  import- 
ant question.  The  contents  deal  with  the  advantages  of  the  good  roads  act,  the  road  machinery 
available  to  municipalities,  the  formalties  required  for  the  adoption  of  by-laws  and  miscellaneous 
information  about  road  making. 

Wheat  Breeding. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Montgomery,  on  the  staff  of  the  agricultural  station  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
U.S.A.,  is  the  author  of  bulletin  No.  125  on  the  subject  of  Wheat  Breeding  experiments.  As 
Nebraska  is  the  second  state  in  the  Union  with  regard  to  the  production  of  winter  wheat  and 
fourth  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  wheat,  the  matter  contained  in  this  pamphlet  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  persons  raising  wheat.  It  is  well  illustrated.  The  bulletin  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Director  of  the  above  named  station. 

Bee  Diseases. 

Since  assuming  charge  of  the  special  bee  department  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Morley  Pettit  has  been  busy  in  giving  information  to  the  bee  men  of  Ontario. 
Bulletin  No.  197  recently  issued  has  much  information  on  the  detection  and  treatment  of  foul 
brood.    It  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Toronto. 

Rodents  and  Spotted  Fever. 

In  all  parts  of  Canada  there  are  either  ground  squirrels,  gophers,  rabbits  or  rats  that  do 
serious  injury  not  only  to  the  trees  and  crops,  but  in  some  cases  by  carrying  disease  germs  to 
humanity.  The  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  is  a  germ  disease  which  is  communicated  from 
wild  animals  to  human  beings  by  the  bites  of  the  spotted-fever  tick.  In  a  number  of  experiments 
carried  on  in  Montana  this  point  has  been  fully  brought  out.  Mr.  Birdseye,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  deals  with  the  whole  question  in  bulletin  No.  484.  Canadians  should 
get  a  copy  of  this  by  writing  to  that  department  for  particulars. 

Peach  Spraying  for  Brown  Rot. 

Farmers  bulletin  No.  440,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  deals  with  the  control  of 
brown-rot,  scab  and  curculio.  The  peach  growing  industry  in  the  United  States  is  a  very 
important  one  and  is  second  only  to  the  apple.  In  Canada  the  growing  of  peaches  is  becoming 
yearly  greater  and  the  problems  that  are  meeting  the  growers  across  the  line  are  in  a  measure  felt 
here.    This  pamphlet  deals  with  the  question  and  is  well  worth  a  perusal. 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping. 

The  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Alberta  has  been  known  to  make  his 
boast  that  he  is  going  to  show  the  agricultural  departments  a  thing  or  two  about  agriculture.  At 
any  rate  he  is  making  a  good  bid  for  carrying  out  his  threat  in  some  of  the  bulletins  that  have 
been  issued  by  the  department  recently.  Poultry  bulletin  No.  2  is  well  illustrated  and  Is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind  ever  sent  out  in  Canada.  Farmers  desiring  a  copy  would  do  well  to  write  to 
the  Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Edmonton,  as  the  whole  question  is  handled  well. 

Apple  Orcharding  in  Ontario. 

The  Fruit  Branch  at  Toronto,  in  bulletin  No.  194  has  made  a  hit.  Cultivation  of  the  apple 
has  not  received  the  attention  in  Ontario  previous  to  this  that  it  should,  and  the  appearance  of 
this  bulletin  has  been  hailed  with  considerable  delight  by  apple  growers  in  the  province.  It  is 
well  illustrated  and  deals  with  all  the  questions  of  apple  growing  from  tree  planting  to  box 
shipping.    It  can  be  had  upon  request. 

Tomatoes. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Turney.  Horticulturist  for  New  Brunswick,  is  the  author  of  a  bulletin  No.  196 
issued  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.  Market  gardeners  will  be  especially  interested 
in  this  publication  which  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  above  named  department. 
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Hints  for  Flax  Growers. 

The  growing  of  flax  is.  now  a  recognized  industry  in  Western  Canada.  The  press  has  recently 
told  of  a  formation  of  companies  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  what  heretofore  has  been  wasted. 
Many  popular  fallacies  regarding  the  growing  of  flax  will  be  exploded  in  the  reading  of  bulletin 
No.  24,  issued  by  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Regina.  It  is  written  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  Mantle,  Deputy  Minister  and  can  be  had  upon  request. 

Cheese  as  a  Diet. 

Dairymen  will  be  interested  in  bulletin  No.  487  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  cheese  and  its  economical  uses  in  the  diet.  It  deals  with  all  kinds  of  cheese  known  to 
cheese  makers  with  the  flavor  and  composition  of  cheese  with  the  nutritive  value  and  of  the 
digestibility.  An  important  feature  of  the  pamphlet  is  the  recipes  for  cheese  dishes.  It  will  sur- 
prise most  of  the  people  to  know  that  so  many  preparations  can  be  made  with  cheese.  This 
pamphlet  can  be  had  by  writing  for  information  to  the  United  States  Department  at  Washington. 

Tobacco  Culture. 

Bulletin  No.  206  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  deals  with  tobacco  culture.  As 
there  are  many  growers  of  tobacco  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  this  bulletin  will  be  found  of  much  help. 


THE     POTATO     CANKER 


Mr.  H.  T.  Gussow,  Botanist,  Dominion 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  has  already, 
through  the  press,  called  attention  to  this 
most  destructive  potato  disease,  and  the 
great  danger  of  its  being  introduced  into 
Canada  in  imported  seed  potatoes.  On  ac- 
count of  the  serious  loss  to  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  which  the  introduction  of  Potato 
Canker  would  undoubtedly  cause,  I  think 
that  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  again  warn 
all  interested  in  potato  growing  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  Potato  Canker  in  the  seed 
potatoes.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  seed 
potatoes  should  enable  anyone  to  detect 
the  presence  of  the  canker. 

Badly  cankered  tubers  can  be  noticed 
at  a  glance,  as  they  are  misshapen  and 
completely  covered  with  warty  excrescenc- 
es. Badly  diseased  potatoes,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  seed  but  tub- 
ers which  are  only  slightly  affected  and 
which  at  a  casual  glance  appear  sound. 
These  may  be  detected  by  examining  the 
eyes  which  will  be  found  to  be  slightly 
protruding  and  composed  of  clusters  of 
little  nodules. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows 
the  disease  fairly  well  developed  at  one 
end  of  the  tuber.  Potato  Canker  is  now 
found  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  France,  Italy  and 
Newfoundland.  On  account  of  the  short- 
age of  the  potato  crop  in  Ontario  last  year, 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  being  im- 
ported, especially  from  Great  Britain. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  planting  of  im- 
ported potatoes  infected  with  the  canker. 


Farmers  should  make  a  point  of  knowing 
the  source  of  the  seed  potatoes  they  are 
using  and  of  making  a  careful  inspection 
for  any  signs  of  canker  before  planting. 
Suspected  potatoes  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
H.  T.  Gussow,  Botanist,  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Ottawa,  or  to  the  Botanical 
Department,  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  for  examin- 
ation and  report.  On  no  account  should 
any  suspected  potatoes  be  planted  until  a 
report  upon  them  has  been  received. 


A  potato  showing  the  new  d 


THE     MOON     AND     THE     WEATHER 


By  Otto  Klotz,  LL.D.  F.R.A.S. 


The  following  article  is  reproduced  from  the  bulletin  sent  out  from 
Ottawa,  because  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  idea  of  the  influence  of 
the  moon  has  upon  a  great  many  people.  No  doubt  these  people  who  have 
inherited  their  beliefs  will  not  be  convinced  by  any  amount  of  reasoning. 
We  would  be  pleased  if  those  people  who  believe  in  the  signs  of  the  moon, 
and  who  have  evidence  of  proof,  will  submit  such  for  publication. 


We  have  learned  of  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  moon,  of  her  volume  and 
mass,  of  her  phases  and  rotation,  of  her 
borrowed  light,  of  her  gravitational  or 
tidal  effect  on  the  earth — and  now  what 
about  her  connection  with  our  weather, 
what  about  changes  of  the  moon,  change 
of  weather? 

Let  us  calmly  do  a  little  bit  of  reason- 
ing about  this;  let  us  use  just  a  little  bit 
of  common  sense,  and  see  what  conclusion 
we  inevitably  arrive  at. 

The  change  of  the  moon,  what  does  it 
mean?  Changing  from  more  light  to 
less,  or  less  to  more;  tha.t  is  all,  and  that 
goes  on  constantly,  uniformly,  from  day 
to  day.  Practically,  there  is  as  much 
change  on  any  one  day  as  on  any  other 
day,  so  that  change  of  moon  as  designat- 
ing something  apart  from  everyday  occur- 
rence is  in  reality  a  misconception.  Even 
if  we  were  to  admit  certain  changes  as 
something  quite  apart  from  other  lunar 
characteristics,  we  will  ask,  what  is  it  that 
distinguishes  them  from  other  times?  The 
only  answer  is,  that  the  amount  of  light 
we  receive  is  different  from  that  at  other 
times.  We  all  know  that  the  sun  is  the 
cause  and  source  of  the  circulation  of  our 
atmosphere,  upon  which  depends  our 
weather.  Now,  the  light  received  by  the 
full  moon  is  about  the  1-600,000  part 
that  of  the  sun,  and,  of  course,  for  the 
other  phases  still  less,  vanishing  complete- 
ly at  new  moon,  being  on  the  average  only 
the  one-millionth  that  of  the  sun,  which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  sun  gives 


as  much  light  and  heat  in  30  seconds  as 
the  moon  does  in  a  year. 

Is  it  then  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
changes  in  quantity  of  this  minute 
amount  of  light — of  which  furthermore 
only  a  fraction  is  available  as  heat,  for 
to  have  any  effect  on  weather  we  have  to 
deal  with  heat  rays — this  diluted  light, 
this  homeopathic  emanation,  would  have 
any  effect  on  our  weather?  Certainly  not. 
And,  remember  that  when  it  is  new  moon 
or  change  in  Halifax,  it  is  new  moon  in 
Ottawa,  in  Winnipeg,  in  Calgary,  in  Van- 
couver; indeed,  it  is  new  moon  in  Japan, 
in  Siberia,  in  Russia,  in  England,  in  Aus- 
tralia, in  New  Zealand,  in  Africa,  in  fact, 
everywhere.  With  one  accord,  however, 
our  weather-wise  moon  prophets  shout, 
"change  in  the  weather."  Don't  you  think 
this  is  a  pretty  big  contract  to  turn  the 
crank  at  this  particular  moment  of 
"change,"  to  change  the  weather  over  the 
whole  globe?  Think  of  the  very  marked 
change  we  had  a  week  ago  to-day,  that 
storm;  it  was  on  the  22nd,  new  moon  or 
"change"  was  on  the  18th.  Furthermore, 
"Old  Probabilities"  knew  that  change  of 
weather  and  storm  were  coming,  for  the 
day  before  it  was  about  700  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  us,  and  our  weather  generally 
comes  from  the  west.  A  beautiful  ex- 
ample that  of  simultaneity  of  "change  of 
moon,  change  of  weather." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Popularly,  there  are 
four  changes  of  the  moon  in  a  month,  al- 
though the  new  moon  change  holds,  I 
think,    the    principal    place    as  weather 
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changer.  We  thus  'have  a  "change  of 
moon"  every  week  through  the  four  quar- 
ters, so  that  we  have  four  yanks  of  the 
weather  crank  per  month,  simultaneous 
over  the  whole  world.  It  is  so  rational, 
is  it  not?  The  whole  scientific  world,  or 
at  least  the  whole  world  of  meteorologists 
is  trying  to  learn  to  predict  changes  of 
weather  by  studying  the  dynamics  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  dynamics  of  the  sun,  the 
rotational  effect  of  the  earth,  the  modifi- 
cations by  land  and  sea,  and  yet  has  fail- 
ed to  discover  so  simple  a  rule  as  "cnange 
of  the  moon,  change  of  weather."  As 
I  have  already  said,  in  reality  there  is  a 
change  of  the  moon  every  day,  every  in- 
stant, which  shows  the  absurdity  of  select- 
ing any  one  or  four  changes  as  being 
more  potent  than  others,  whicn  are  con- 
tinually taking  place. 

This  superstition  of  the  moon  and 
weather  is  deep-rooted,  I  admit.  It  exists 
over  the  whole  earth,  amongst  civilized 
and  uncivilized  peoples.  If  any  of  these 
moon-weather-wise  would  take  the  trouble 
to  note  the  state  of  the  weather  day  by 
day,  and  compare  suc'h  with  the  phases 
of  the  moon — or  change  of  the  moon — 
they  would  soon  discover  the  unreliabil- 
ity of  any  prediction  they  might  make, 
in  short,  would  find  what  scientists  have 
found  by  close  study  and  observation  in 
every  civilized  country  over  the  globe 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  connection  be- 
tween the  moon  and  weather. 

Now,  this  belief  in  the  influence  of  the 
moon  on  the  weather,  I  venture  to  say, 
has  not  for  many  generations  been  evolv- 
ed by  any  person  from  his  own  recorded 
observations,  but  it  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  from 
father  to  son,  from  mother  to  daughter, 
and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  believe  a  thing 
than  to  try  and  find  it  out  for  yourself. 
If,  by  chance,  change  of  moon  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  cnange  of  weather,  the 


fact  is  riveted  in  the  mind  to  perpetuate 
the  tradition,  and  if  it  doesn't  fit — well, 
it's  forgotten.  Hence,  we  have  the  spec- 
tacle, the  sad,  the  deplorable  spectacle,  in 
this  year  of  grace  1912,  in  this  age  of  en- 
lightenment, of  men  and  women  clinging 
to  this  false  weather-god.  And  who  are 
these  people  that  entertain  this  belief,  are 
they  only  our  ignorant,  our  common  ple- 
beians? No,  you  will  find  included,  men 
who  are  intelligent,  who  are  learned,  even 
professional  men  and  men  ornamenting 
the  bench,  infected  with  this  bacillus 
lunae. 

To  this  weather  superstition  is  associ- 
ated superstition  of  the  influence  of  the 
moon  on  man  and  beast,  animate  and  in- 
animate matter,  for  example:  sleeping  in 
moonlight  causes  deformation  and  distor- 
tion of  the  face  as  well  as  sickness  (a  com- 
mon belief  among  sailors)  ;  fish  are  pois- 
oned when  exposed  to  moonlight;  the  full 
moon  drives  away  clouds,  the  French 
cover  this  by  the  proverb — la  lune  mange 
les  nuages — (why  not  the  sun?)  ;  farmers 
kill  their  hogs  at  certain  phases  of  the 
moon,  so  that  the  fat  swells  and  not  shriv- 
els in  converting  it  to  lard;  similarly 
shingles  are  laid  that  they  will  not  turn 
up;  fence-posts  are  set  so  that  they  may 
draw  down  and  not  up;  sweet-peas,  other 
peas  and  seeds  are  planted  to  conform-  with 
the  phases  of  the  moon — and  a  lot  of  other 
nonsense. 

My  friends,  all  this  is  humbug,  hum- 
bug, humbug.  The  moon  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  weather  and  those  other  things 
than  I  have  to  do  with  the  digging  of 
the  canals  of  Mars.  Hence,  I  ask  you,  im- 
plore you,  beseech  you,  entreat  you,  ex- 
hort you,  beg  of  you,  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  truth,  combat  this  superstition,  destroy 
this  false  weather-god,  crush  this  belief, 
build  a  funeral  pyre  and  burn  this  heir- 
loom of  ignorance  and  superstition,  al- 
though such  heirlooms  die  hard. 
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To  Clean  Paint  Brushes 

To  clean  paint  brushes  that  have  be- 
come dry  and  hardened  with  paint,  stand 
the  brush  in  hot  alum  water.  b.  c. 

The  Porridge  Scum 

To  prevent  a  skin  forming  over  the  top 
of  cereals  cooked  the  day  before  using, 
pour  a  little  water  over  them  after  cooked. 
Then  pour  off  before  reheating. 

d.  MacH. 

To  Hasten  the  Blooming  of  Plants 

Loosen  the  earth  with  a  common  table 
fork  and  water  at  alternate  times  with  a 
teaspoon ful  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  each  j)int 
of  water.  Clean  water  will  do  for  every 
other  time.  a.  l. 

l   '   •        Ironing  Between  Buttons 

When  ironing  between  buttons  on  a 
blouse,  place  the  buttons  on  a  folded  Tur- 
kish towel.  The  buttons  will  sink  down 
into  the  towel,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  will  be  ironed  beautifully  smooth. 

E.  A.  D. 

To  Kill  Mosquitoes 

Place  some  insect  powder  on  your  stove 
while  hot,  and  mosquitoes  will  soon  disap- 
pear. If  you  have  no  stove  in  your  bed- 
room put  a  fire  in  an  old  tin  plate  and 
some  insect  powder  on  top.  f.  h.  l. 
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Good  Furniture  Polish 

Take  one  pint  of  best  malt  vinegar,  1 
pint  raw  linseed  oil,  1  pint  turpentine.  Put 
all  together  and  shake  thoroughly  to  get 
them  mixed.  This  makes  a  good  furni- 
ture polish.  a.  c. 

Removing  Paint  from  Glass 

Paint  may  be  removed  from  giass  by 
using  a  mixture  composed  of  three  parts 
of  caustic  potash,  and  one  part  unslaked 
lime.  Apply  this  to  the  glass  letting  it  te- 
main  for  some  time  and  it  will  remove 
either  paint  or  tar.  h.  w. 

Liquid  Glue 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  borax  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water.  Add  two  ounces  of  shel- 
lac and  boil  in  a  covered  vessel  until  the 
shellac  has  dissolved.  This  forms  a  very 
useful  and  cheap  cement,  and  withstands 
damp  much  better  than  common  glue. 

f.  b.  p. 

Darning  knitted  Underwear 

Never  darn  knitted  underwear  with 
wool.  It  will  shrink  and  leave  a  larger 
hole?  Instead  use  loosely  twisted  knit- 
ting silk.  Darn  the  garment  loosely,  and 
when  washed  the  silk  will  be  almost  the 
same  thickness  as  the  knitted  goods. 

B.   M.   B. 
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Keeping  Closet  Shelves  Clean 

Linen  closet  shelves  may  be  kept  clean, 
if  a  piece  of  white  muslin,  as  long  as  the 
shelf  and  twice  as  wide,  is  laid  on  the  shelf 
first;  then  pile  up  the  sheets,  towels  or 
pillow-slips,  and  turn  back  the  cover  ^ver 
them.  They  will  thus  be  kept  free  from 
dust.  c.  K. 

Papering  Over  Kalsomining 

Do  you  know  that  in  papering  walls 
which  have  been  previously  kalsomined,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wash  with  vinegar  as 
heretofore  advocated,  as  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  a  teaspoon  of  alum,  when  the 
starch  paste  is  being  cooked,  fixes  the 
paper  permanent^  and  satisfactorily. 

A.  L. 


How  to  Use  Coal  Dust 

Coal  dust  is  wasted  unless  the  mistress 
sees  that  it  is  burned,  and  yet  it  makes 
a  beautiful  fire.  Have  a  galvanized  iron 
scuttle  for  the  purpose.  Add  sufficient 
water  to  the  coal  to  make  it  moist.  When 
a  fire  is  burning  brightly  bank  it  up  with 
this  wet  dust  and  you  will  have  a  clear  fire, 
which  will  last  for  hours.  d.  l.  j. 

To  Keep  Salt  Cellars  etc. 

So  many  people  have  trouble  with  their 
salt  cellars  clogging  up  by  the  salt  becom- 
ing damp.  To  prevent  it  and  also  keep 
salt  from  getting  lumpy,  when  filling  put 
in  twelve  grains  of  rice.  This  will  not 
come  through  the  hole  in  the  cover  of  the 
salt  cellar,  but  will  break  the  lumps  of  salt 
and  gather  the  moisture ;  thus  the  salt  is 
always  dry  and  fine.  c.  h. 


To  Make  Cucumber  Vines  Bear  5  Crops 

When  the  cucumber  is  taken  from  a 
vine,  let  it  be  cut  with  a  knife,  leaving 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  cucum- 
ber on  the  stem.  Then  split  the  stem 
with  a  knife  from  its  end  to  the  vine,  leav- 
ing a  small  portion  of  the  cucumber  on 
each  division  and  on  each  separate  slit 
there  will  be  a  new  cucumber  as  large  as 
the  first.  f.  b.  p. 

Soldering 

All  economical  women  will  invest  ten 
cents  in  solder — another  trifle  in  a  solder- 
ing iron,  and  ten  cents  in  muriatic  acid. 
As  holes  appear  in  pans,  pails,  etc.,  heat 
your  iron  red  hot,  brush  across  the  hole 
with  a  clean  mucilage  brush  dipped  in  the 
muriatic  acid,  then  proceed  to  melt  the 
solder  on  the  hole  against  the  iron.  A  few 
experiments  will  result  in  success.  Test 
your  efforts  with  cold  water  and  try  again, 
if  the  article  leaks.  a.  l. 

For  Tired  Woman 

For  those  who  have  to  do  their  own 
work,  rising  early  to  prepare  breakfast, 
on  their  feet  till  ten  at  night,  ordinary 
food  does  not  do  to  keep  up  the  strength. 
I  heartily  recommend  the  following  from 
my  own  experience,  and  as  trained  nurse 
from  the  experience  of  others:  Take 
whites  of  two  eggs,  1  cup  of  cream,  1  cup 
cold  water,  flavor  and  sweeten  to  taste. 
Place  in  common  pint  sealer,  seal  tight 
and  shake  thoroughly.  Drink  this  slowly 
while  foaming.  It  makes  a  delicious  and 
nourishing  drink,  and  should  be  taken 
before  breakfast,  and  between  meals,  and 
at  bedtime.  Good  milk  can  be  substituted 
for  the  cream,  and  remember,  the  more 
white  of  egg  you  take,  the  better  the  result. 

A.  T. 


OUR     DRESS     DEPARTMENT 

Hints  for  the  Home  from  Latest   Sources 


Women  readers  of  Farmer's  Magazine  are  always  interested  in  the 
special  dress  department  of  the  magazine.  In  the  following  pages  we 
have  pictured  a  few  of  the  leading  styles  and  novelties  that  will  be  worn 
during  the  coming  season.  . 

The  assertion  has  been  made  by  some  that  woman  is  vain  and  is  all 
the  time  thinking  of  what  she  shall  wear.  Such  an  indictment  might  have 
some  justice  with  that  frivolous,  butterfly  class,  that  are  often  found  in  the 
city  and  occasionally  in  the  country.  But  the  great  majority  of  our  farm 
women-folk  are  too  thoughtful  of  their  own  welfare  and  of  the  welfare  of 
their  families  to  be  carried  away  by  the  mere  outward  flaps  of  fashion. 

To  dress  neatly  and  becomingly  is  incumbent  upon  every  person.  We 
rarely  see  in  Nature  an  incongruity,  but  in  dress  and  clothing,  the  inven- 
tions of  man    often  come  under  this  head. 

To  dress  neatly  and  becomingly  requires  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
main  principles  of  dress  and  a  moral  regard  of  what  clothing  is  for.  Be- 
lieving that  a  sensible  discretion  pervades  the  majority  of  farm  women,  the 
different  illustrations  in  this  department  are  introduced  to  aid  and  encour- 
age those  who  are  struggling  with  the  problem  of  the  dressing  of  the 
family. 
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A  "Caleche,"  the  mode  of  conveyance  for  tourists  in  quaint  old  Quebec.     Wolfe's  monument 
96  is  here  seen. 
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SOME    NEAT    DESIGNS 


Messaline  silk  dress,  waist  in  silk  marquisetta 
embroidered,  lined  with  gold  cloth  and  jet 
silk.  Skirt  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  ruf- 
flings;  sleeve  and  yoke  of  fine  shadow  lace. 


Dress    of    white    ratine    trimmed    with    eluny; 
waist  in  peplum  effect. 
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USEFUL    IDEAS    IN    DRESS 


Stock  Collar  of  Turkish  Towelling, 
with  two-piece  jabot  of  fine  shadow 
lace,  buttons  to  match. 


Tunic  Collar  Effect. 


New  lingerie  skirt  model  showing  embroidery 
flounce  with  eyelet  holes  through  which  a  wide 
ribbon  is  run.  A  large  medallion  is  placed  on  each 
side  to  make  the  frill  more  scant. 
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SOME    OF    THE    LATEST    STYLES 


New  York  model  of  white  ratine,  showing 
style  features  that  will  be  prominent  in  fall 
models.  The  lace  is  heavy  Cluny  in  natural 
shade,  and  the  buttons  are  covered  with 
burnt  orange  satin. 


Smart  New  York  model,  developed  in  tan  and 
black  chiffon  taffeta.  The  apron  effect  is 
developed  in  black  and  apricot  chiffon,  with 
tiny  black  buttons  at  stated  intervals.  The 
sleeve  is  a  new  one  and  shows  the  pleated 
frill  at  the  wrist.  The  skirt  is  in  overskirt 
effect,  with  a  pleated  underskirt  extending 
into  a  panel  at  the  back. 


OUR   PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 


NOTE -To  the  woman  sending  in  one  new  subscription  to 
11  Farmer's  Magazine  "  for  one  year,  any  five  patterns  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge. 


bloomers  are  separate.  Body  and  sleeves  are  cut  in 
one  which  renders  construction  easy  and  a  pretty 
sailor  adds  to  the  garment's  attractiveness.  Serge, 
cashmere,  mohair,  sateen  and  silk  are  used  for  the 
fashioning  of  bathing  suits  and  this  model  offers  a 
nice  suggestion  as  to  the  trimming. 

The  pattern,  5821,  is  cut  in  sizes  30  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  5*4  yards  of 
36  inch  material  and  %  of  a  yard,  24-inch,  of  con- 
trasting goods.  The  pattern  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  15  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


LADIES'  AND  MISSES'  BATHING   SUITS. 

This  is  an  excellent  model  for  a  bathing  suit  and 
one  that  any  woman  can  make  at  home  with  little 
trouble.     The  garment  closes  at  the  front   and   the 


BOYS'    RUSSIAN    SUIT. 


Nothing  cleverer  could  be  designed  for  a  small  boy 
than  this  pretty  Russian  blouse  suit  which  may  be 
fashioned  of  linen,  repp,  chambray  or  pique.  The 
garment  closes  at  the  right  side  of  the  front.  The 
trousers  are  made  without  fly  and  are  finished  with 
legbands  or  elastics. 

The  pattern,  No.  5819,  is  cut  in  sizes  2.  4  and  6 
years.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36  inch 
material  and  %  of  a  yard  of  27  inch  contrasting 
goods.     Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 
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The  pattern,  No.  5822,  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  will  require  3%  yards  of  36  inch 
material  and  y2  yard  of  contrasting  goods  27  inches 
wide.     Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


LADIES'   EMPIRE    DRESS. 

This  charming  Empire  dress  represents  one  of 
the  best  styles  of  the  season.  The  waist  is  made 
with  applied  yoke  and  the  three-gored  skirt  has 
double  flounce.  The  general  lines  of  the  frock  are 
girlish  and  the  garment  is  quit0  simple  to  fashion. 
It  can  be  made  of  linen,  lawn,  mull,  pongee,  mar- 
quisette or  voile.  The  yoke  and  cuffs  are  pretty 
made  of  contrasting  material.  The  pattern  provides 
for  high  or  low  neck  and  long  or  short  sleeves. 

The  pattern,  5817,  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  6  yards  of  36 
inch  material  and  %  yard  of  27  inch  contrasting 
goods.  The  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


4575  ^ 


LADIES'    NINE    GORE    SKIRT. 


GIRES'   DRESS. 

This  easily-made  little  frock  fastens  at  the 
front,  can  be  made  with  long  or  short  sleeves  and 
the  shield  is  removable.  It  may  be  developed  charm- 
ingly in  linen,  pique,  chambray  and  other  service- 
able wash  fabrics  and  is  pretty  made  with  the  collar 
and  cuffs  of  contrasting  material. 


One  of  the  new  plain,  close-fitting  models,  with 
reversed  pleat  at  the  back  where  the  closing  is 
placed.  All  novelty  woolen  materials,  velveteen, 
cheviot,  etc.,  are  appropriate. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of  44 
inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  seuding 
10  cents   to  the  office  of  this   paper. 
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LADIES'    YOKE     WAIST. 


Although  this  waist  has  the  kimono  shoulder  it 
has  a  seam  in  the  centre  of  both  front  and  back, 
which  enables  one  to  cut  it  from  even  narrow 
materials. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36  inch 
material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents   to  the  office  of  this   paper. 


4655 


GIRES'     SEMI-PRINCESS    DRESS. 

This    dress    has    a    front    panel    which    is    always 
becoming  to  a  child  and  also  a  panel  back  as  far  as 


the  waistline.  The  skirt  from  the  front  panel  to 
the  back  closing  is  simply  gathered.  There  is  an 
ornamental  yoke  in  both  front  and  back. 

For  dressy  occasions  a  fine,  white  serge  of  per- 
haps a  foulard  silk  and  for  ordinary  wear  any  of 
the  strong  washable  materials,  such  as  linen,  ging- 
ham or  madras  with  a  lace  or  embroidery  yoke. 

The  pattern  4655  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years.  Age 
8  requires  2%  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents   to  the  office  of  this   paper. 


5508 


MISSES'  DRESS. 

As  simple  and  smart  as  possible.  The  waist  and 
skirt  are  both  entirely  plain  and  both  open  in  front. 
The  shoulder  is  in  kimono  style  and  the  Empire 
waistline  is  used.  Quaker  collar  and  cuffs  complete 
the  gar   dress. 

Linen  and  other  wash  materials  can  be  used  to 
make  this  dress. 

The  pattern  5508  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years. 
Medium  size  requires  5%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
with  1  yard  of  24  inch  contrasting  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


A     FARM     REVIEW     OF     REVIEWS 


SOME    GOOD    THINGS    THAT    HAVE    APPEARED    IN    OTHER    AGRICUL- 
TURAL   JOURNALS    HERE    SUMMARIZED    FOR    OUR    READERS 


The  Gasoline  Motor  and  the  Farm 


The  word  motor  in  its  most  common  use 
is  applied  to  the  gasoline  engine  of  the 
smaller  type,  usually  from  1  to  5  horse- 
power, although  they  are  sometimes  larger 
and  sometimes  smaller,  says  W.  R.  Macey, 
in  the  Canadian  Thresher  man.  The 
motor  is  used  for  light  work  usually,  and 
runs  at  a  much  higher  speed  than  the 
average  gasoline  engine.  They  are  espe- 
cially adapted  for  use  on  bicycles,  boats, 
and  on  the  farm  where  various  small 
articles  are  to  be  run.  For  example,  the 
farmer  may  run  his  churn,  washing  ma- 
chine, pumps,  feed  grinder,  ensilage  cut- 
ter, hay  press,  and  his  electric  light  plant, 
which  are  all  essential  to  the  up-to-date 
farm.  In  many  cases  it  saves  a  hired 
man,  and  it  saves  the  housewife  much  hard 
toil.  It  makes  farm  life  more  profitable 
and  more  pelasant,  and  is  an  inducement 
to  keep  the  boys  at  home.  All  boys  are 
more  or  less  interested  in  machinery,  and 
the  energetic  boy  likes  the  idea  of  being 
the  son  of  an  up-to-date  farmer,  and  it 
makes  him  proud  of  his  home. 

A  small  building  may  be  erected  at  a 
small  cost  in  which  the  gasoline  engine 
may  be  put.  The  shop  tools  which  every 
farmer  should  have  may  well  be  kept  in 
this  building.  This  building  may  be 
erected  near  enough  to  the  barn  so  that 
any  necessary  machinery  may  be  run 
there.  The  farmer  can  light  his  house 
with  electricity  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost.  He  can  generate  his  electricity  while 
grinding,  pumping,  or  doing  other  work 
at  a  very  little  extra  cost. 

While  great  advancement  has  been 
made  in  all  utensils  used  on  the  farm,  as 
comparatively  great  change  has  been  made 


in  the  construction  of  gas  engines,  mak- 
ing them  more  economical  and  much 
easier  to  operate.  Heretofore  gas  engines 
have  been  high-priced  and  complicated  in 
construction,  and  consequently  the  farmer 
very  rarely  used  them,  but  in  the  last  few 
years  they  have  dropped  in  price  and  in- 
creased in  simplicity,  thus  enabling  the 
average  farmer  with  a  few  hours'  study  or 
a  few  minutes'  instruction  from  an  expert 
gasoline  engineer,  to  operate  most  any 
make  of  gasoline  engine  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  time  will  come  in  the  space  of 
a  few  years  when  the  gasoline  engine  will 
be  very  essential  to  the  farmer,  and  no 
more  uncommon  than  is  the  riding  lister 
or  other  riding  implements  on  the  farm  to- 
day. In  the  near  future  the  farmer  will 
put  his  engine  on  the  binder  or  header  to 
drive  the  machinery,  and  possibly  drive 
the  machines  entirely.  But  even  if  two 
horses  are  needed  to  pull  the  machine 
around  over  the  field  the  engine  will 
operate  the  binder  cheaper  than  one  can 
feed  an  extra  team  and  care  for  them,  and 
in  this  way  the  self  shocker  could  well  be 
used.  The  day  is  near  at  hand  when  the 
farmer  must  do  all  his  work  economically, 
and  with  the  least  possible  cost.  The  eight- 
hour  day  laborer  is  hard  to  obtain  when  he 
is  needed.  It  remains  to  the  manufactur- 
ers to  fill  this  vacancy  on  the  farm,  which 
is  swiftly  being  done  by  the  use  of  nearly 
a  million  engines  that  are  to-day  aiding 
the  farmer  in  his  hard,  everyday  labor. 
The  farmer  is  coming  to  the  front  by  the 
help  of  inventive  genius.  The  farm  is  no 
longer  a  place  of  discontent  if  rightly 
managed. 
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Social  Life  of  Farm  Girls 


Rural  parents  are  failing  to  realize  the 
child-nurturing  possibilities  of  their  back- 
ground, says  Margaret  C.  Anderson,  in  the 
Breeder's  Gazette.  The  picture  of  the  boy 
or  girl  on  the  farm  crushed  by  the  mono- 
tony and  drudgery  of  enforced  labor  or — 
just  as  bad — starving  for  the  sympathy 
and  interest  and  mental  stimulus  that  are 
commonly  denied,  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to 
study.  We  look  with  horror  upon  crimes 
far  less  destructive  and  heart-breaking 
than  this  crime  of — well,  let  us  call  it 
sluggishness.  But  there  is  a  big  work  be- 
ing done  in  behalf  of  farm  boys  and  girls 
which  opens  up,  particularly  to  the  farm 
mother,  glorious  new  visions  of  some  speci- 
fic ways  in  which  country  life  may  be 
made  to  yield  its  best,  to  justify  itself,  to 
the  growing,  outreaching,  eager  boy  and 
girl.  In  the  first  place,  let  the  farmer  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  he  must  move  to  town 
"to  educate  his  children." 

That  idea  is  fraught  with  tragedy  in 
many  instances.  The  back-to-the-country 
movement  has  no  more  vital  significance 
than  in  its  relation  to  the  young  farm 
people  who  so  often,  on  leaving  home,  sac- 
rifice the  chance  of  becoming  potential 
units  in  order  to  become  futile  atoms  in 
the  great  whirl  of  city  life.  Of  course,  in 
some  cases  to  prevent  a  country  boy  or 
giri  from  getting  into  the  larger  oppor- 
tunity of  the  city  is  to  kill  a  fine,  aspiring 
spirit^  to  stamp  out  a  life  that  is  capable 
of  being  lived  more  abundantly  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  city's  progress.  But  about 
this  type  we  need  not  be  so  intensely  con- 
cerned. He  is  so  in  earnest  as  to  what  he 
wants  that  he  helps  himself  to  get  it.  He 
makes  his  own  opportunities.  It  is  rather 
to  those  young  people  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  what  many  farm  homes  have  to  offer 
them;  who  feel  vaguely  that  they  might 
better  things  and  yet  do  not  know  just 
how  to  go  about  it;  and  to  those  farm 
parents  who  are  uncomfortably  conscious 
of  their  children's  rebellion,  but  do  not 
know  how  to  meet  it — it  is  to  these  that 
modern  agricultural  leaders  are  talking 
with  so  much  comprehension  and  helpful- 
ness. And,  since  more  is  being  done  to 
solve  the  problem  for  the  boy  than  for  the 


girl,  let  us  look  at  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  girls  and  their  mothers. 

"Is  the  country  girl  neglected?"  We 
hear  much  on  the  subject  of  how  to  keep 
boys  on  the  farm,  but  xwhat  about  the  girl, 
who  is  just  as  intensely  alive,  who  has 
some  big  interest  in  books,  perhaps,  or  in 
art,  or  in  music,  or  in  that  most  worth 
while  of  all  big  interests — people;  who 
longs  to  be  some  place  where  she  can  earn 
a  little  money  of  her  own  to  buy  the  small 
things  that  ai;e  so  dear  and  so  essential 
to  every  girl,  and  to  do  it  without  being 
scolded  for  every  expenditure;  who  would 
like  to  feel  it  within  her  "rights"  to  spend 
a  whole  day  once  in  a  while  wandering 
through  the  woods  and  fields  with  a  good 
book  under  her  arm,  or  spend  a  dollar  to 
go  into  town  for  a  concert  without  being 
accused  of  idleness  and  wild  extravagance? 
What  about  this  girl,  whose  very  aliveness 
makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  dishwashing  and 
the  mending  and  the  laundry  and  the 
price  of  pigs?  Every  girl  has  a  right  to 
girlhood.  And  every  rural  mother  has  to 
recognize  and  cope  with  the  fact  that  her 
daughter  would  rather  buy  herself  a  fur- 
below or  go  to  a  party  than  to  know  that 
the  mortgage  was  lifted. 

Human  rights  are  prior  to  animal 
rights ! 

When  farmers  really  learn  this — and 
with  all  the  talk  about  it  they  ought  soon 
to  learn  it — then  more  farm  homes  will  be 
made  really  attractive  and  livable.  If  the 
house  is  large,  let  her  and  her  sisters  have 
a  room  of  their  own ;  put  their  treasures  in 
it;  keep  their  books  there;  let  them  use 
their  own  taste  in  its  decoration  and  fur- 
nishing. Throughout  the  house  modern 
conveniences  will  be  installed,  so  that  the 
family  washing  and  other  tasks  suited  to 
a  man's  strength  rather  than  to  a  woman's 
will  be  accomplished  with  the  minimum 
of  effort. 

The  question,  "Do  you  own  your  daugh- 
ter," is  one  that  might  be  put  fairly  and 
squarely  to  many  a  farm  household.  Prof. 
McKeever  tells  of  an  intelligent  farmer  he 
knows — a  man  much  above  the  average  in 
many  respects — who,  being  a  widower  and 
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feeling  it  a  duty  of  his  twenty-three-year- 
old  daughter  to  relieve  him  of  the  expense 
of  hiring  help,  regards  her  as  a  sort  of 
chattel  who  takes  care  of  the  home,  brings 
up  the  three  smaller  children,  and  keeps 
house  for  himself  and  three  or  four  hired 
men.  This  is  the  kind  of  farmer  who  be- 
lieves that  he  owns  his  daughter ;  and  that 
belief  of  his  may  be  responsible  for  a 
young  life  of  unhappiness,  ill  health,  and 
incomplete  womanhood. 

Upon  the  heels  of  this  comes  the  big 
question  of  the  farm  girl's  pleasures.  The 
hurry  of  work  and  the  isolation  of  the  or- 
dinary country  home  tend  to  foster  an 
over-serious  disposition  in  girls.  There  is 
too  little  practice  in  smiling,  and  laughter 
is  too  infrequent.  After  a  hard  day's  work 
the  older  members  of  the  family  are  prone 
to  spend  a  quiet  evening  over  their  papers, 
and  are  too  likely  to  forget  that  the  girl 
sitting  just  across  the  table  with  a  book 
upside  down  on  her  lap,  and  a  wistful  look 
on  her  face,  is  longing  for  that  very  thing 
which  she  so  often  uses  as  her  excuse  for 
leaving  the  farm :  sociability.  A  little  ex- 
change of  new  stories,  a  little  hearty  laugh- 
ter, some  discussion  of  happenings  in  the 
world,  an  interested  request  for  some 
music,  a  smiling  encouragement  to  some- 
one's offer  to  read  a  good  book  aloud — how 
all  this  would  brighten  up  some  of  those 
interminably,  dull,  lonely,  uninspired 
evenings  and  help  to  produce  some  of  that 
longed-for  sociability.  But  the  whole 
question  of  sociability  is  not  settled  with 
this  increasement  of  the  family  circle's 
happiness.  It  extends  beyond  that  into 
the  realm  of  a  girl's  need  for  society  of  her 
own  age  and  sex — and  of  the  opposite  sex. 
The  social  life  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls 
rests  on  a  deeper  basis  than  that  of  merely 


"giving  them  a  good  time."  "It  has  its 
source,"  says  Prof.  McKeever,  "in  the  sex 
instinct  then  so  predominant  *  *  *  and 
is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  superficial  sentimentality,  but  rather  as 
a  profound  law  of  nature."  One  of  the 
beautiful  things  about  a  well-organized 
social  life  in  a  rural  community  is  its  suc- 
cess in  effecting  a  compromise  between  the 
tendency  of  the  city  toward  a  too-rapid 
social  maturity  and  that  of  the  country 
toward  an  over-slow  development.  Experi- 
ments in  gaining  this  happy  medium 
ought  to  be  of  paramount  interest  to  farm 
parents.  One  experience  of  the  kind  that 
resulted  triumphantly  to  both  children 
and  parents  is  worth  quoting  here.  It  is 
told  in  Prof.  McKeever's  book  by  an  Iowa 
father : 

"For  years  we  had  a  room  in  the  house 
which  we  called  the  'parlor.'  It  contained 
some  expensive  furniture  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  scarcely  ever  saw,  as  the 
place  was  usually  kept  closed  up  and  dark. 
Why  we  reserved  such  a  dark,  musty  room 
for  the  'special  company'  that  came  two  or 
three  times  each  year,  I  do  not  know.  At 
any  rate,  we  decided  to  make  the  place  use- 
ful. In  remodeling  the  house  we  enlarged 
it  to  16  by  20  feet  in  size,  and  added  one 
very  large  window.  Here  we  made  a 
society  room  for  the  young  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  Extra  chairs  were  ob- 
tained, also  a  large,  new  stove  and  fixtures 
for  gas  light.  There  were  also  some 
simple  wall  decorations  and  a  small 
library  and  reading  table.  That  was  two 
years  ago.  Since  then  our  two^  boys  and 
two  girls  have  given  many  parties  in  that 
room,  and  no  one  has  got  more  enjoyment 
out  of  the  affairs  than  their  parents.  We 
feel  as  if  that  room  was  the  best  investment 
we  ever  made." 


Newspapers  and  the  Banks 


Peter  McArthur,  in  writing  in  the 
Farmer's  Advocate,  says: 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the 
purchase  of  the  Traders  Bank  by  the 
Royal  was  the  comments  made  by  the 
daily  papers.    As  the  banking  question  is 


not  in  politics,  they  did  not  take  sides  on 
it,  and  all  seemed  to  agree  that  this  merger 
is  a"  logical  result  of  banking  conditions  in 
Canada.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  smaller 
banks  must  unite,  if  they  are  to  exist  at 
all.    The  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Bank 
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of  Commerce  have  become  so  powerful 
that  the  smaller  banks  find  it  hard  to  get 
"their  place  in  the  sun."  This  points  to- 
wards further  mergers  in  the  future,  a 
greater  centralization  of  power,  and  a  more 
compact  banking  monopoly  than  we  have 
now.  The  Globe  and  World  were  inclined 
to  "view  with  alarm"  this  tendency,  but 
were  indefinite  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
The  News,  however,  had  an  editorial 
which  was  nothing  short  of  amazing.  It 
says,  in  its  issue  of  May  1 : 

"The  Canadian  banking  system  is  an 
outgrowth  of  business  needs,  and  even 
should  the  tendency  be  towards  monopoly, 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  outcome. 
Monopoly  is  the  keynote  of  every  banking 
system  in  the  Old  World.  Central  banks 
flourish  and  give  satisfaction  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  Should  economic  condi- 
tions naturally  tend  to  bring  about  greater 
centralization  in  Canadian  banking  or- 
ganization, it  will  not  necessarily  involve 
either  a  curtailment  of  credits  in  the  rural 
districts  or  a  deterioration  in  the  service 
to  the  public." 

"Exclusive  privileges  granted  by  the 
state  to  a  limited  number  of  persons,  for 
the  sake  of  enabling  the  state  better  to  re- 
gulate the  traffic  for  the  protection  of  the 
rest  of  the  community,  as  in  the  case  of 
banking  franchises,  the  liquor  traffic, 
etc." 

In  the  European  countries  referred  to 
the  state  taxes  the  circulation,  limits  the 
profits,  or  takes  part  of  them,  compels  a 
proper  guarantee  for  bank  notes,  enforces 
a  rigorous  inspection,  and  otherwise  regu- 
lates the  banks  so  as  to  protect  the  people. 
In  Canada  the  state  does  none  of  these 
things,  and  the  aim  of  the  bankers  is  to 
fasten  on  us  a  monopoly  that  will  be  free 
from  state  control.  Moreover,  it  is  strange 
to  have  a  Canadian  paper  arguing  that  a 
monopoly  of  this  kind  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  feared.  There  never  was  an  uncon- 
trolled monopoly  in  the  world's  history 
that  was  not  to  be  feared. 

An  editorial  utterance  of  the  Telegram 
is  equally  surprising,  though  it  holds  no 
brief  for  the  banks.  It  says,  in  its  issue 
of  the  same  date  as  the  News : 

"The  banks  of  Canada  are  now  secure 


against  competition.  They  are  equally  se- 
cure against  legislative  attacks  on  their 
privileges.  They  are  not  secure  against 
the  fool  leadership  that  arrayed  the  banks 
under  the  banners  of  a  system  that  sought 
to  bleed  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  this  province  for  over-charges  based  on 
over-capitalization." 

The  last  sentence,  which  the  Telegram 
printed  in  capitals,  refers  to  the  conduct 
of  the  banks  in  the  case  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric,  and  simply  goes  to  show  that 
their  methods  are  as  high-handed  in  the 
city  as  in  the  country.  The  first  sentence 
merely  states  a  truth.  It  does  not  explain, 
however,  that  the  banks  are  secure  against 
competition,  because  they  have  had  the 
law  so  amended  that  competition  is  impos- 
sible, except  in  very  special  cases.  It  is 
illegal  for  anyone  wishing  to  do  banking 
on  a  small  scale  to  use  the  name  "bank." 

But  it  is  the  second  sentence  that  sticks 
in  my  craw.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
editor  of  the  Telegram  realized  its  full 
meaning  when  he  wrote  it.  Even  accord- 
ing to  the  Bank  Act,  favorable  as  it  is  to 
the  banks,  they  must  have  their  charters 
renewed  every  ten  years,  and  at  such  times 
it  is  always  possible  to  review  and  limit 
their  privileges.  The  editor  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  Canadian  voters 
still  have  some  power,  if  they  care  to  ex- 
ercise it.  It  will  be  strange  if  they  do  not 
exercise  it  when  the  Bank  Act  comes  up 
for  revision  next  year,  by  forcing  their 
representatives  to  act.  They  have  surely 
had  enough  of  bank  failures,  and  of  the 
even  more  costly  bank  successes — mergers 
and  trusts — to  endure  present  conditions 
much  longer.  The  sovereign  voter  has 
taken  the  lion's  robe  of  royalty,  but  as 
yet  he  is  not  wearing  it  with  much  authori- 
ty. If  he  doesn't  do  better,  and  stop 
meekly  paying  dividends  on  watered 
stock,  lending  his  money  without  security 
to  the  banks,  and  allowing  his  money  to 
be  used  to  guarantee  an  untaxed  circula- 
tion, he  need  not  be  surprised  if  someone 
taunts  him  in  Shakespeare's  words: 

"Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide!     Doff  it  for 

shame, 
And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant 

limbs!" 


June 


om  the  Farm 


By     Grasmere 


June  is  one  of  the  most  important  months  on  the  Canadian  farm. 
Nature  has  done  everything  in  the  way  of  decoration.  The  promise  for 
abundant  harvests  may  be  seen  in  every  blossom  and  shoot  of  growing 
green.  The  farmer  speculates  upon  his  future,  and  he  is  a  dull  man  in- 
deed who  does  not  hope  to  increase  his  farm  output  during  this  year.  But 
great  hopes  and  speculations  are  worthless  unless  a  resolute  purpose  to 
ensure  against  possible  failure  and  preparation  for  handling  the  crop  are 
back  of  these  rosy  views.  There  are  a  great  many  things  to  do  in  June  on 
the  fruit  farms,  on  the  grain  farms,  in  the  market  gardens,  among  the 
live  stock,  and  on  the  mixed  farms.  Each  farmer  will  have  his  problem, 
and  instead  of  relying  upon  fixed  rules  for  doing  things,  it  were  well  for 
him  to  take  half  an  hour  off  per  day  in  the  room  which  he  has  set  apart 
for  his  office  to  look  ahead  and  plan  what  should  be  done  now.  Some  men 
scoff  at  any  advice  that  a  magazine  may  give  them.  Yet  these  same  men 
often  make  mistakes  where  the  use  of  a  little  advice  would  have  made 
them  dollars.  The  really  successful  farmer,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
credit  to  his  country,  is  the  man  who  has  called  in  all  advice  he  can  get, 
and  yet  he  acts  on  his  own  judgment  solely.  In  other  words,  he  gets  all 
the  information  he  can,  and  then  does  the  best  he  can  with  his  circum- 
stances. I  have  a  given  set  of  conditions  on  my  little  mixed  farm.  I  can 
outline  what  ought  to  be  done  this  month  on  that  place.  Another  man 
living  in  British  Columbia  or  New  Brunswick,  or  on  the  prairies  would 
vary  somewhat  in  what  he  ought  to  do  this  month.  It  is  therefore  of  first 
importance  to  every  man  to  think  for  himself.  It  is  the  shiftless  man  who 
is  wasting  his  time  and  robbing  the  soil. 


Don't  forget  your  Farmers'  and  Women's 
Institute  meetings. 

Live  stock  intended  for  the  shows  should 
be  set  apart  now. 

A  extra  spraying  of  lime  sulphur  on  all 
fruit  trees  will  not  be  out  of  place  this  year. 

Attend  the  annual  meeting  of  your  co- 
operative fruit  association  and  make  the  Sec- 
retary tell  the  whole  story. 


It  will  be  good  policy  to  feed  as  many 
stockers  on  grass  as  possible,  as  cattle  prices 
are  likely  to  be  good. 

Take  a  day  off  to  the  consuming  centres  and 
arranges  for  the  sales  of  your  produce.  Do 
not  leave  it  to  the  last  minute. 

Alfalfa  should  be  cut  this  month  just  as 
soon  as  the  new  shoots  appear  at  the  crown. 

Do  not  let  your  bee  colonies  weaken  them- 
selves by  too  frequent  swarming. 
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Pruning  Fruit  Trees 

Many  people  have  been  unable  to  prune 
their  trees,  but  June  is  a  good  time  to  do 
it.  It  is  said  that  June  pruning  produces 
an  earlier  growth  of  fruit  buds  than  does 
the  winter  pruning.  Old  apple  trees  can 
be  brought  down  lower  by  having  the 
heads  cut  off.  This  will  allow  the  sun  to 
get  in  and  assist  in  picking  and  spraying 
operations. 

Turnip  Sowing 

Although  the  acreage  sown  to  turnips 
on  the  average  mixed  farm  is  not  as  large 
as  formerly,  still  it  is  well  to  work  for  the 
highest  yield.  The  land  must  be 
thoroughly  cultivated.  A  good  sowing  of 
salt  is  advised.  It  is  better  to  spend  a  week 
in  preparing  a  seed  surface  even  if  it  does 
throw  you  late,  as  the  growth  will  be  that 
much  sooner.  Besides  horse  cultivation  is 
much  easier  than  hoeing.  Those  persons 
raising  turnips  for  market,  of  course,  have 
many  acres  already  sown,  but  the  sweetest 
turnips  are  those  which  are  sown  in  On- 
tario about  the  third  week  in  June. 

Building  Fences 

Labor  has  been  so  scarce  in  the  country 
that  the  average  farmer  has  lately  begun 
the  practice  of  letting  out  his  fence  build- 
ing to  the  local  man,  whose  time  is  almost 
wholly  employed  in  this  work.  In  this 
event  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  see 
that  the  posts  are  securely  set.  The  whole 
strength  of  a  wire  fence  depends  upon  the 
end  posts  and  the  stretching.  Take  no 
chance  on  this  work  being  good.  A  poor 
fence  is  an  abomination  to  the  owner  and 
to  his  neighbors. 


Bridge-grafting   a    mice-girdled    tree.     Done    by    the 
author  on  April  12th  last. 

Summer  Fallowing 

Summer  fallow  should  be  well  looked 
after  during  this  month.  Always  keep  a 
well  harrowed  surface  on  the  field.  If  the 
field  is  badly  infested  with  milk  thistle 
many  prefer  leaving  it  until  it  blossoms 
and  then  commencing  work.  The  plant  is 
at  its  weakest  stage  then,  and  succeeding 
cultivations  in  the  hot  weather  are  death 
to  it.  A  good  crop  of  buckwheat  sown  the 
last  week  in  the  month  is  one  of  the  best 
cleaning  crops  we  have. 


Baling  hay  in  British  Columbia  direct  from  the  field.     Note  the  very  heavy  crop. 


JUNE  ON  THE  FARM 
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A  rack  for  feeding  alfalfa  to  hogs  as  used  by  many  growers  in  the  United  States.  Alfalfa 
has  been  fed  by  the  writer  on  an  ordinary  cement  floor  in  Ontario,  and  the  cost  of 
keeping   pigs  has   been   greatly  lessened. 


Draining 

The  agricultural  departments  of  Canada 
are  beginning  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  farm  drainage.  They  are  send- 
ing out  expert  drainage  men  to  give  the 
farmer  a  plan  of  his  place  and  its  needs 
at  a  very  low  cost.  The  business  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  wet  field,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  do  a  little  work  at  it.  Start 
the  main  drain  now  and  make  your 
branches  as  you  can  afford  them.  Many 
fields  will  repay  the  whole  cost  in  one 
year's  crop. 

Hog  Feeding 

The  use  of  temporary  fences  for  mak- 
ing feed  lots  on  the  clover  fields  is  of  prime 
importance  to  the  hog  raiser.  By  this 
means  he  can  raise  his  pork  cheaply  and 
have  a  continual  growth  of  fresh  alfalfa. 
Hogs  will  pasture  alfalfa,  but  it  is  wise  not 
to  let  them  eat  it  off  too  closely  before 
moving  on  to  the  next  place. 


Watch  the  Milk  Cows 

Dairymen  will  find  it  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage to  see  that  plenty  of  fresh  water, 
shade  and  forage  is  provided  for  the  cows. 
The  fly  time  is  also  a  very  costly  one.  Five 
minutes'  work  at  night  with  a  hand  spray- 
pump  and  a  fly-oil  will  save  the  cows  much 
worry  and  the  farmer's  bank  account. 
Weed  out  the  poor  cows  for  grass  feeding 
for  the  butcher. 

Farm  Building 

Many  new  houses  and  barns  will  be 
erected  this  year  on  the  farms.  Do  not 
neglect  a  good  plan  before  you  start.  It 
is  much  easier  to  change  now  than  later. 
It  is  well  to  consult  with  another  man  on 
this  plan,  because  the  builder  who  has 
drawn  his  own  plan  easily  overlooks  some 
feature  that  would  save  steps  and  other- 
wise aid  in  the  new  structure.  Do  not  try 
to  do  too  much  this  year,  but  what  you 
do  do,  do  well. 
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GARDEN     WORK 


The  advice  given  by  the  Garden  Maga- 
zine for  the  gardens  in  June  is  worth  re- 
production here: 

Vigilance  and  care  are  now  the  watch- 
word.    Cultivate  often  for  three  reasons: 

1.  To  hasten  growth. 

2.  To  conserve  moisture. 

3.  To  kill  weeds. 

But  take  warning:  Don't  cultivate  or 
touch  in  any  way  beans  while  there  in 
moisture  on  them.  Anthracnose  germs 
are  nearly  always  present  under  moist, 
warm  conditions,  and  the  cultivation  scat- 
ters them  broadcast. 

If  showers  are  scarce  water  copiously 
now  and  then,  not  morning  and  evening, 
just  enough  to  lay  the  dust. 

Quality  in  vegetables  is  the  result  of 
quick,  unchecked  growth,  and  this  means 
plenty  of  water  at  all  times. 

Pull  radishes  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
big  enough  to  bite.  Pick  peas  when  well 
filled  out,  but  before  they  grow  firm  and 
begin  to  turn  light  colored.  Spinach  is 
delicious  only  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
youthfulness. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  scattered  along  the  row 
dry,  or  dissolved  in  the  water  will  work 
wonders.  Use  a  teaspoonful  to  a  watering 
canful  at  least. 


Rose  buds  and  rose  bugs  arrive  about 
the  same  time.  The  latter  cause  trouble 
among  the  grapes,  too.  So  far,  no  better 
treatment  than  pressure  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  and  immersion  in  kero- 
sene has  been  discovered.  What  is  your 
plan  of  action? 

Flea  beetles  bite  holes  in  the  leaves  of 
tomatoes,  dahlias,  etc.,  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  are  a  real  pest.  But  kerosene 
emulsion,  tobacco  dust,  or  pyrethrum  ef- 
fectually dispose  of  them. 

The  aphides'  feeding  and  breeding  sea- 
sons are  practically  all  the  time.  If  you 
cannot  find  them  clustered  on  the  tender 
tips  of  any  of  your  vines,  bushes  or  plants, 
you  are  indeed  lucky.  Use  a  proper  spray 
for  them. 

Remember,  the  one  year  old  asparagus 
bed  is  forbidden  ground,  no  matter  how 
attractive  the  stalks  may  look.  Even  a 
bed  in  full  bearing  should  not  be  cut  for 
more  than  six  weeks.  An  expensive  lux- 
ury? Well,  yes,  if  you  are  very  short  of 
space.  But  you  can  grow  onions,  lettuce 
and  radishes  between  the  rows. 

By  the  way,  is  the  asparagus  knife 
bright  in  readiness? 

Planting  must,  of  course,  go  on  briskly. 
Lettuce,  corn,  radishes,  peas,  beets,  kohl- 
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Good  Roads  as  well  as  Railroads  are  now  using  power  excavators  and  graders.    This  is  not 
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rabi,  all  these  in  small  quantities  every 
two  weeks.  New  Zealand  spinach,  for  cut- 
ting all  through  the  summer.  All  the 
ultra-tender  melons,  cucumbers,  peppers, 
eggplants,  tomatoes  and  okra  can  come 
out  of  the  frames  now.  And  late  potatoes, 
turnips,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  kale,  etc.,  can 
now  be  planted. 

Don't  wait  for  the  bettles  to  appear  on 
the  early  potatoes  before  you  spray.  Cover 
the  foliage  with  paris  green  or  arsenate 
of  lead  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  six  inches 
high  and  prepare  a  deadly  morsel  for  the 
first  comers.  It  will  help  in  other  ways, 
too,  for: 

Some  paris  green  on  young  pertaters 
Keeps  bugs  from  eggplants  and  termaters. 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  how  you  are 
going  to  support  the  tomatoes.  You  can 
train  them  to  single  stems  and  keep  these 
tied  to  strong  stakes,  one  to  a  plant;  you 
can  make  a  circular  fence  of  barrel  hoops 
for  each  vine  or  support  them  on  a  trellis 
of  wood  or  wire  running  the  length  of  the 
row.  Or,  if  you  don't  care  much,  you  can 
leave  them  unsupported  to  roam  over  the 
ground.  But  you  will  not  get  as  much 
fruit,  nor  as  good  nor  as  early  from  this 
method. 

A  strawberry  bed  that  has  borne  for  two 
seasons  has  passed  its  greatest  usefulness, 
as  far  as  high  quality  berries  is  concerned. 
The  third  year  you  may  get  a  good  crop, 
but  the  berries  will  be  small.  So  plan,  if 
you  can,  for  a  rotation  in  which  straw- 
berries will  bear  for  two  years  and  then  be 
plowed  under  in  time  for  a  summer  crop. 

Two  of  Loudon's  rules  for  gardeners 
that  are  especially  applicable  at  this  season 
are: 


"In  gathering  a  crop  take  away  the 
useless  as  well  as  the  useful  parts." 

"Let  no  plant  ripen  seeds,  unless  they 
ar6  wanted  for  some  purpose,  useful  or 
ornamental,  and  remove  all  parts  which 
are  in  a  state  of  decay." 

If  your  fruits  don't  set,  especially  plums, 
grapes  and  pears  two  solutions  are  possible : 
Either  you  have  varieties  that  are  self- 
sterile  (cannot  be  pollinated  by  their  own 
pollen)  or  there  are  lacking  bees,  breezes 
or  other  agents  of  fertilization.  The  latter 
trouble  can  be  remedied  by  buying  a 
colony  of  bees  which  is  not  only  easy  to 
take  care  of,  but  will  bring  you  in  a  little 
cash  now  and  then  if  you  can  bring  your- 
self to  dispose  of  genuine,  home-made, 
comb  honey. 

Not  a  few  persons  ask  us  how  they  can 
store  hen  manure  so  that  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  garden.  One  way  is  to 
sprinkle  the  dropping  boards  with  dry  dirt 
or  land  plaster  every  morning  and  clean 
them  off  every  three  or  four  weeks,  when 
the  manure  can  be  harrowed  in  between 
the  rows  with  good  results.  The  drop- 
pings may  be  saved  in  barrels  or  boxes  (out 
of  reach  of  the  weather)  if  an  absorbent  is 
used.  When  applied  all  lumps  must  be 
broken  and  the  whole  mass  pulverized. 

If  you  can  leave  the  hardy  bulbs  where 
they  are  all  summer  and  winter  they  will 
bloom  about  two  weeks  earlier  next  spring 
than  if  they  are  dug  up  and  replanted. 

If  you  must  take  them  up,  let  them 
ripen  for  a  fortnight  or  more  after  they 
have  bloomed,  then  brush  off  all  dirt  and 
let  them  dry  in  a  free  circulation  of  air 
before  storing  them  away  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  I 


SHE  WAS  STRONG. 


"A  bar  of  soap,  please?"  she  said  to  the 
drug  clerk. 

"Scented?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  no,"  she  replied;  "I  can  carry 

it." 


UNAVAILABLE. 

They  say  that  life  is  shortened  by 
Remorse,  regret,  and  such; 

Then  heaven  help  these  editors 
Who  must  regret  so  much! 

THE  DIFFERENCE. 

"Why,  Johnny,"  said  his  mother,  "I  do 
believe  you're  teaching  that  parrot  to 
swear !" 

"No,  I'm  not,  Mother,"  the  boy  replied; 
"I'm  just  telling  it  what  it  mustn't  say." 

TOO   THOROUGH. 

"How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  five 
minutes  late  at  school  this  morning?"  the 
teacher  asked,  severely. 

"Please,  ma'am,"  said  William,  "I  must 
have  overwashed  myself." 

SHE   KNEW. 

The  son  of  the  rector  of  the  village 
church  was  passing  a  friend's  house,  and, 
seeing  one  of  the  ladies  on  the  lawn,  stop- 
ped for  a  chat. 

"I  am  going  over  to  see  the  nave  of  the 
new  church,"  he  replied,  in  response  to  a 
question  from  her. 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  you  needn't  mention 
any  names,  I  know  who  he  is,"  responded 
the  lady,  with  a  knowing  look. 

ELBERT  HUBBARD  RECEIVES  A  CALLER. 

Elbert  Hubbard,   the   famous  founder 
of  the  Roycroft  shops,  was  working  in  the 
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field  near  his  house  one  day  when  a  prom- 
inent man  drove  up  and  called  imperious- 
ly to  one  of  the  laborers : 

"Come  here,  boy,  and  hold  my  horse!" 
The  "boy"  did  so,  smiling  politely.  The 
visitor,  going  a  little  hearer  to  the  Hub- 
bard house,  asked  another  worker: 
"Where  will  I  find  Mr.  Hubbard?" 
"Oh,  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Hubbard?" 
asked  the  worker.    "There's  Mr.  Hubbard, 
holding  your  horse. 

TOO  CRITICAL. 

At  dinner  Mr.  Manning  sampled  the 
pie.  Looking  across  the  table  at  his  wife, 
he  said: 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  critical,  my  dear,  but 
this  pie  is  not  the  kind  that  mother  used 
to  make,  not  by  a  long  shot." 

Mrs.  Manning  smiled.  "It's  too  bad," 
she  answered,  amiably.  "I  don't  know 
what  to  do  about  it,  I'm  sure.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  call  her 
up  and  tell  her.  She  sent  it  over  this 
afternoon." 

HIS   PROOF. 

A  large  boarding  house  caught  fire  dur- 
ing dinner  and  much  confusion  resulted. 

After  the  worst  was  over  the  landlady, 
who  was  a  philosophical  soul,  remarked 
that  it  was  a  blessing  that  the  fire  had^not 
happened  at  night,  as  some  life  might 
have  been  lost. 

A  little  later  the  colored  boy,  who  heard 
this,  mysteriously  called  her  aside  and 
cautiously  exhibited  a  great  bunch  of 
dark,  tangled  hair.  "Don't  say  nothin', 
Miss  Nora,"  he  whispered.  "Dis  fiah  is 
worse  than  it  'pears.  One  o'  dem  ladies  in 
de  room  ovah  de  liberry  done  got  burnt 
up.  I  ben  up  dar  to  see,  an'  I  found  her 
hair."    .  .      . 
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We  Guarantee 

paying  results  when  Pratts  Poultry  Regula- 
tor is  used.  Get  enough  to  last  two  or  three 
months  on  our  guarantee,  no  matter  whether 
you  have  ten  or  ten  thousand  hens. 

pratts, 

Poultry  Regulator 

is  a  guaranteed  egg  producer  which  prevents 
and  cures  disease  by  keeping  digestive  organs, 
bowels  and  blood  properly  regulated.  The 
fowls  get  full  benefit  from  every  ounce  of 
food  and  it  saves  expense  and  worry. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

Give  it  to  the  little  chicks  from  the  start  and  you 
will  have  healthy  fowls  that  will  mature  quickly, 
whether  they  are  raised  for  the  market  or  for  egg 
production.  Our  dealers  will  promptly  refund 
your  money  if  any  Pratt  Preparation  fails  to  show 
a  handsome  profit. 


Pratts  Gape  Remedy  and  Pratts  White  Diar- 
rhoea Remady  are  absolute  necessities  if  yoa  are 
raising  little  chicks.  Regalar  size  box  50c.  Trial 
size  25c  Pratts  Lic«  Killer  kills  all  lice,  25c. 
and  50c.  Send  for  a  copy  1911  edition  Poultry 
Book.    Mailed  free. 


25  lb.  pails  $2.50. 
Also  in  smaller  packages  and  100  lb.  bags. 


Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  66 


Toronto 


Ask   about   Pratts   Animal     Regulator,     the     great 
stock  tonic. 


HAND  SPRAMOTORS 


Nos.  1  and  2,  with  horse-drawn  cart,  can 
be  used  on  orchards,  vines,  row  crops  or 
weeds.  As  shown  here,  it  is  arranged  for 
row  crops  and  weeds,  but  separate  attach- 
ments adapt  it  to  other  uses.  Adjustable 
width  of  track  and  rows,  all-brass  Spramotor, 
brass  ball  valves,  automatic  agitator  and 
compensating  plunger.  High  grade  through- 
out.    For  one  horse  only. 

Price,    $47    to    $54. 

Awarded    Two    Gold    Medals    at    National 
Horticultural    Congress. 

HEARD  SPRAMOTOR  CO. 


1460  King  Street 


LONDON,  ONT. 


GOOD  LOOKS 

AN  ASSET 

From  a  desire  to  be  handsome  the  young 
person  soon  grows  to  the  more  sensible 
point  of  view  of  desiring  to  look  well.  And 
to  look  well  means  to  make  a  better  im- 
pression upon  people  wherever  we  go  and 
therefore,  to  accomplish  most  in  our  chosen 
life  work.  Nothing  can  be  more  commend- 
able than  this  and  nothing  more  commend- 
able than  the  care  of  our  health,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  good  looks. 

The  digestive  organs  call  for  the  very 
first  care.  Let  the  digestive  tract  become 
sluggish  and  the  system  is  soon  poisoned, 
resulting  in  a  greatly  deteriorated  bodily 
and  mental  condition,  dull  eyes,  sallow, 
rough  skin  and  a  general  appearance  of 
unattractive  ill  health. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  have  been 
for  many  years  the  very  best  of  aids  for 
keeping  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels  ac- 
tive. They  are  efficient,  but  do  not  gripe. 
They  contain  dandelion,  mandrake  and 
other  equally  valuable  ingredients  and 
nothing  to   cause   harm. 

For  sale  everywhere  in  25  cent  boxes. 
Put  up  only  by  the  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co. 
Ltd.,  Toronto. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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FromjFarmto  City 

the  best  of  the  country's  youth  are  moving*. 
TORONTO  NEEDS  thousands  every  year  to 
keep  apace    with    her  rapid  strides  of  business. 

WE    TRAIN     FOR     BUSINESS 

GET  OUR  CATALOGUE 

Kennedy  School  ::  Toronto 


Short -Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  Short  -  Story,  taught  by 
4.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Hrowv ,  <  'ornell,  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250-page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
JDept.  253,  Springfield,  Ma»». 


CLOSEST. PRICES  ONjTHE 

BEST  WOVEN,  WIRE  FENCE 

•re  the   feature    of    our  terms   to  our  customer!.     You 
want  the  best — but  you  want  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Ji  feu)  districts  without  local  agents.      Write  us. 
SELKIRK  FENCE  CO..  Limited.      HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


LAING'S 


Poultry 
Food 


BONE  AND  MEAT  MEAL 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and 
free  sample.    Large  returns  assured. 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL 


DAVIES 


Slaughter  House  by-products — Bone,  Blood,  Tankage,  etc. — are  thoroughly  ster- 
ilized, practically  deodorized,  then  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 

High  Grade  Animal  Fertilizers 

Brands  specially  suited  for  Potatoes  Tobacco,  Corn,  Beans,  Orchards,  Grains, 
Vegetables,  Greenhouse  Crops,  Grass  Lands,  Lawns,  etc.,  are  being  manufactured  at 
our  Toronto  faetory.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  superiority  over  mixtures  of  purely 
chemical  compositions.  Professors  Harcourt,  Blair,  Cumming  and  Gamble  highly 
commend  them  in  their  opinions  expressed  in  our  booklet.  Samples  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials may  be  seen  on  the  FARMING  SPECIAL  now  being  run  by  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment. (We  will  supply  you  with  these  raw  materials  if  you  prefer  to  do  your  own 
mixing.  The  economy  is  doubtful,  however).  We  pay  freight  on  all  orders  of  200 
pounds  or  more  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  All  other  quotations  f.o.b. 
factory.  Payments  in  the  Fall.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  any  brand  your  dealer  hap- 
pens to  handle — demand  Davies',  and  if  he  isn't  "Up-to-date  in  the  Fertilizer  line," 
order  direct  from  us.  It  will  cost  you  no  more.  Don't  waste  your  money  paying  10 
per  cent,  duty  on  imported  brands.  We  will  also  furnish  you  in  ton  lots  at  reasonable 
prices,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Acid  Phosphate,  Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash.  Place 
your  entire  order  with  us  and  save  freight,  etc.  Let  us  send  you  a  25-pound  bag  of 
Lawn  Dressing  to  liven  up  the  grass  this  spring.  Group  your  orders  and  have 
freight  paid. 

Increase  your  yields,  profits  and  beauty  of  your  homes 
for  years  to  come  by  writing  us  for  asslstanoe. 

The  Wm.  Davies  Co.,  Limited 

521  Front  Street  East,  Toronto,  Can. 

Established  1854 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Dye  Those  Summer  Things 

Scores  of  summer  things  such  as  fancy 
parasols,  bathing  suits,  colored  stock- 
ings,  ribbons,   feathers   and    artificial 
flowers,  hammocks  and 
cushion  covers,  get  fad- 
ed  and  dingy  long  be- 
fore they  are  worn  out. 
But  with 

Maypole 
Soap 

The  Clean,  Easy  Home  Dye 

you  can  give  them  a  new 
lease  of  life,  usefulness  and  beauty,  and  save 
many  a  dollar.  No  stained  hands  and  kettles, 
no  muss,  no  work  to  speak  of.  24  colors — will 
give  any  shade.  Colors  10c. — black  15c. — at 
your  dealer's  or  postpaid  with  free  booklet, 
"  How  to  Dye,"  from 

PRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


Well,  Well! 


THIS  is  a  HOME  DYE 
ihat  ANYONE 


can  use 


I  dyed  ALL  these 

!£> DIFFERENT  KINDS 

of  Goods 
-  with  the  SAME  Dye. 

I  used 


DYOLA 


OHEDYE«rALL  hinds°^°°^ 


CLEAN  and  SIMPLE  to  Use. 

NO  chance  of  using  the  WRONG  Dye  for  the  Goods 
one  has  to  color.  All  colors  from  your  Druggist  or 
Dealer.  FREE  Color  Caru  and  STORY  Booklet  10, 
The  Johnson-Richardson  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal, 


Make  Better  Cheese 
By  Using  Better  Salt 

The  secret  of  good  cheese-making 
is — the  salt  you  use. 

The  smoothness,  richness,  color 
and  keeping  quality— all  depend 
on  the  salt  you  use  to  salt  the  curd. 


Makes  Smooth,  Rich 
Cheese 

For  years,  the  prize  winners  at 
all  the  big  fairs,  have  used  Windsor 
Cheese  Salt 

It  dissolves  slowly,  salts  the  curd 
evenly,  and  makes  a  deliriously 
flavored  cheese  that  "keeps."     74c 


ES 


MEND    YOUR    LEAKS    WITH 

"VOL-PEEK" 

Requires  no  tools,  no  tinsmith. 

Money  and  time  saved. 
Ask    your    dealer    or    write    to 
Dept.      M.,      sending:      25c     for 
enough    to    mend   50    holes. 

H.  NAGLE  &  CO..  MONTREAL,  Que. 
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THE 

J 

IS 

THERMO 

A.          I 

EASY  TO 

WASHER 

Ibu^ 

OPERATE 

Can  be  used  with  either  the  back- 
ward and  forward  motion  or  the  up 
and  down  motion  by  simple  change 

fjji 

Fly  wheel  makes  seven  revolutions 
to   each   thrust   of    the  lever,    thus 
making     the    Thermo    the    easiest 
running  of  all  washers. 

Write  for  Our  Catalogue. 

fl 

The  London  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 
London,  Ont. 

"%»#*" 


•  280  Galibre 
High  Velocity 


Examine  the  T&0&&  Records 
Before   Buying  a  Sporting  Rifle 


Experts  in  Europe  and  America  admit  that  the  Ross  .280  High  Velocity  is  the  best  of  modern  arms. 

It    combines    the    flattest    trajectory,    greatest    accuracy,    andmost  smashing  power,  with  the  strongest  and  fastest  of  actions. 

At  Bisley,  in  1911,  it  absolutely  distanced  all  competitors,  winning  almost  every  first  place  in  the  long  range  match  rifle 
competitions,  and  first  and  second  in  the  aggregates,  while  the  regular  Military  Ross  won  the  King's,  the  Prince  of  Wales', 
the   Territorial   aggregate,    etc.,    etc.,    etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  "Ross"  High  Velocity,  which,  despite  its  quality,  sells  at  only  $70.00.  Let  him  get  one 
on   to   show  you   if  he  has  not  one   on   hand— you   should   not  miss  a  chance  of  owning  one. 

THE   ROSS   ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE   GIVES   FULL  PARTICULARS— WE    SEND    IT   ON    APPLICATION. 

Other  styles  sell  at  from  $25.00  up.     Every  one  guaranteed. 

ROSS     RIFLE    COMPANY,     QUEBEC. 


CREATE  A  CONSUMPTIVE  DEMAND 
FOR  YOUR  PRODUCTS 

By  informing  the  consumer  who  producedjthe  eggs,  butter  or  other  articles 
that  proved  so  satisfactory  in  the  using.  Give  them  the  opportunity  of 
advertising  your  business  by  asking  for  and  insisting  upon  having  your 
products.  Which  should  be  wrapped,  packed  or  marked  with  your  name 
and  address,  thereby  creating  a  consumptive  demand.  A  consumptive  de- 
mand for  any  product  is  the 
greatest  of  all  assets  in  business, 
because  it  guarantees  to  the 
producer  the  highest  market 
price  for  any  article  of  its  kind. 


The  Automatic  Printing  Device 
will  help  you  to  create  this 
consumptive  demand  for  your 
products. 


Utilities,  Limited 

73  Bank  of  Ottawa  Bldg. 

Montreal,  P.Q. 
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A  Summer  Morning 


KODAK 


The  personal  pictures  in  and  about  the  home — pictures  of  the  children  and  grown 
folks,  pictures  of  the  familiar  surroundings  and  of  the  family  pets — these  as  well  as  the 
travel  and  vacation  pictures  make  Kodakery  worth  while. 

And  you  can  make  good  pictures  with  a  Kodak. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  LIMITED 

Catalogue  free  at  the 

Dealers  or  by  mail.  TORONTO,   CAN. 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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1*t  *  MTpn  If  you  want  to  sell  property  which  you  own 
W/l*1  *  LmU  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  such  as  a  farm,  town 
property  or  a  business,  write  us  at  once  for  our  new  successful 
plan  of  selling  direct,  without  commission.  Give  full  descrip- 
tion of  property  and  state  lowest  price.  If  you  want  to  buy 
property  of  any  kind  in  any  locality,  write  us,  stating  what 
and  where  you  wish  to  buy,  and  "we  will  send  you  FREE  our 
magazine  of  choice  bargains  for  sale  direct  by  the  owner,  with 
no   commission    added. 

BUY  H.  F.  LINDE  SELL 

Box  44  Wadena,  Sask..  Can. 


INVENTIONS 

Blackmore,  Cote  &  Co. 

Registered  Attorneys 
Lumsden  Bldg.,  Toronto 

Rnnlr  of  Complete  Information  Vraa 

UUUIV         on  patents  Mailed         *  *  cc 

Offices:  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Washington 


SAFE   AND  CHEAP  LIGHT 

Made  in  a  Concrete  Pit  out  in  the  yard  like  a  cistern. 
Costs  less  than  half  as  much,  and  lasts  many  times  as 
long  as  sheet  metal  cellar  machines. 

Only  $12.00  a  year  to  light  a  large  house  with  Car- 
bide, giving  the  brightest  and  purest  light  known.  ^Vrite 
for  full  information  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

C.  R.  JENNE,  10  Alice  St.,  -  TORONTO 


3  LANGUAGES  —  "I  learned 
Latin  in  3  months  by  the  DE 
BBISA.Y  METHOD,  taking  hon- 
or^standing  in  2nd  year  Latin.  I  learned  French 
in  3  months  by  the  same  method,  taking  honor 
standing  in  1st  year  French.  I  also  learned  Ger- 
man in  3  months  by  this  method,  passing  Entrance 
to  Fac.  of  Education."  H.  Caulthart,  Ottawa.— 
Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish  by  mail. 
L'ACADEMIE    DE    BBISAY,    416    Bank    St.,    Ottawa. 


DON'T 

BREAK 
GLOBES 

by   using  in- 
ferior Lanterns. 

Your 
lantern  globe 
bills  will  be 
materially  re- 
duced by  using. 

Banner 

COLD-BLAST 

Lanterns 


[CORRECTLY     BUILT— STORMPROOF 

Cost  No  More  Than  Inferior  Lanterns 

Ontario    Lantern    &    Lamp   Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON  ONTARIO 

All  First-Class  Dealers 


YOU  CANNOT  COOK  WELL 

ON    A    POOR    STOVE 

The  Empire  Queen  will  give  you  the  best  re- 
sults for  the  amount  of  fuel  used. 

The  heat  is  forced  twice  around  the  oven  giv- 
ing an  even  heat  on  all  sides  and  the  duplex  grate 
allows   the  use  of  either  wood  or   coal  for  fuel. 

Send  us  your  address  for  handsome  illustrated 
catalog  of  stoves  and  ranges.  It  describes  fully 
the  value  of  the  Empire  Queen. 

The  Canadian  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Ltd. 

OWEN     SOUND,     ONT, 


BETTER  BREAD 

COSTS  NO  MORE 

Would  you  use  poor  flour  when  you 
could  get  better  for  the  same  price? 
Reindeer  Flour  makes  sweet,  whole- 
some bread.  It  costs  no  more  than 
the  ordinary. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Reindeer 
Flour  next  time  you  order.  You  will 
be  pleased  with  the  result. 

The  Peterborough  Cereal  Co. 

Peterborough  Limited  Ontario 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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'It   is  impossible  to   feed   hogs  profitably 
with  grain  or  corn  alone  as  these  feeding 

stuffs   do  not  contain   sufficient  protein  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  up  the  proper  feeding  rations." 

The  above  is  an   extract    from  a   letter  received    recently  from    one  of   the 
largest  hog  raising  concerns  in  the  country;     They  state  further: 

"We  estimate  that  every  100  lbs.  of  Harab  Digestive  Tankage  causes  an  extra  increase  of 
75  lbs.  of  Pork  which  would  not  be  obtained  when  using  the  other  feeding  stuffs  alone". 
"  We  are  in  every  way  satisfied  with  the  Digestive  Tankage  and  we  highly  recommend  every 
farmer  raising  hogs  to  give  this  first  class  food  a  trial  and  undoubtedly  he  will  acknowledge  its 
advantage."  Yours  very  truly, 

Bow  Park  Farm, 
(Signed)     OTTO  HEROLD,  Manager. 

If  these  people  cannot  feed  hogs  to  best  advantage  without  this  food  neither 
can  you,  nor  can  you  afford  to  be  without  it. 

HARAB    DIGESTIVE    TANKAGE 

THE  PROTEIN  IN  HOG  FOOD 

Guaranteed  Analysis ;  Protein,  60%  ;  Fat,  8% ;  Fibre  6%. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  particulars  of  this  new  hog  food. 

MADE  IN  CANADA  BY 

The  Harris  Abattoir  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Take  a  Scoopful 
Of  Each- 
Side  By  Side 


Take      St.  Lawrence"  Granulated  in 

one   scoop — and    any   other   sugar   in 

the  other. 

Look  at  the  "St.  Lawrence"  Sugar — 

its    perfect    crystals  —  its   pure   white 

sparkle — its   even   grain.      Test   it   point   by   point,  and   you   will   see   that 


ABSOLUTELY 
BEST 


ABSOLUTELY^ 
PURE 


is  one  of  the  choicest  sugars  ever  refined — with  a  standard  of  purity  that  few  sugars  can  boast. 

Try  it  in  your  home. 

Analysis  shows.  "St.  Lawrence  Granulated"  to  be  "99  99/100  to  100% 
Pure  Cane  Sugar  with  no  impurities  whatever." 

"  Most  every  dealer  sells  St.  Lawence  Sugar." 

THE    ST.    LAWRENCE    SUGARTREFINING     CO.,    LIMITED,"fMONTREAL 

»    65 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Get  Her  a  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet 


NECHTEL 
ITCHEN 
ABINET 


Registered 
cabinet  for  your  kitchen.  Ask 
the  five  handsome  styles. 


Now  that  the 
warm  weather  is 
here,  think  about 
saving  your  wife's 
strength  all  you 
can.  Get  h  e  r  a 
KNECHTEL  KITCHEN 
CABINET.  It  saves 
hundreds  of  steps 
daily — enables  her 
to  keep  the  kitchen 
clean  MUCH  easier 
and  get  through 
with  her  work  in 
half  the  time. 

The  KMBCHTEL  is  a 
compact  cabinet, 
beautifully  finish- 
ed i  n  O  a  k— a  n 
ornament  to  ANY 
kitchen.  It  has 
many  conveni- 
ences, including: 
Flour,  sugar  and 
meal  bins,  spice 
jars,  air-tight 
canisters,  bread 
and  cake  boxes, 
plate  racks,  slid- 
ing shelves,  etc. 

The  KNECHTEL  is 
the    ONE    practical 

your  dealer  to  show  you 


Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue  '*//" 
mailed  on  request. 

Knechtel  Kitchen   Cabinet  Co.,  Ltd. 

HANOVER  :  :  :  ONTARIO 


DURYEA 

Our  rigs  are  built  to  take  the 
place  of  horses.  They  will  take 
you  where  you  want  to  go  wheth- 
er the  roads  are  good  or  not.  They  are  cheap 
and  reliable. 

DURYEA  CO.,  Saginaw, 


C.  B. 


Mich. 


Learn  To  Be  A  Barber 

The  Moler  College,  Montreal  is  conceded  to 
be  the  "  Gem  "  of  all  Moler  Institutions.  This 
is  where  you  will  get  the  practice  and 
tuition  that  will  make  you  an  expert. 

Write  For  Catalog. 
It  Costs  You  Nothing. 

MOLER  COLLEGE 

41  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL 


THESE  SHINGLES  LAST 
a  lifetime  without  paint  or 
repairs— they  are  fireproof— 
lightning:  proof,  wear  proof, 
weather  proof  and  decay 
proof.  Best  for  any  building- 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,Ltd. 

E.T.  Bank  Bldgr,  Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine.  P.Q. 


Comfort  in  Your  Home 

While  the  husband  of  the  family  may 
spend  a  great  portion  of  his  time  during 
the  day  in  his  barn,  when  he  returns 
for  the  evening  to  read  his  paper  he 
wants  to  do  so  in  comfort.  One  of  the 
comforts  is  a  warm  house,  where  every 
room  has  the  temperature,  and  where  the 
cold  air  has  been  removed  from  the  floor. 
The  husband  should  not  only  consider  his 
own  comforts,  but  those  of  his  wife  and 
children,  who  spend  nearly  all  their  time 
in  the  house. 

SOME    SPECIAL   FEATURES   OF   A 
WELL-HEATED    HOUSE. 

All  rooms  can  be  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  and  to  whatever  temperature 
is   desired. 

Cold    drafts    removed    from    the    floor. 

Bedrooms  can  be  heated  to  a  proper 
temperature. 

Only  one  fire  to  attend  to,  and  this 
heats  the  whole  house. 

Furnaces  are  so  arranged  as  to  burn 
either  coal  or  wood.  No  dust  in  the  rooms. 

A  furnace  will  burn  the  coarse,  rough 
wood  which  cannot  be  marketed,  and  has 
accumulated,  and  this  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  clean  up  this  accumula- 
tion which  is  an  eye-sore  to  your  sur- 
roundings, and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  comfort  while  you  are  cleaning  them 
up. 

If  you  are  considering  the  installation 
of  a  furnace  write  us,  and  we  will  cheer- 
fully give  you  the  best  information  we 
can  regarding  the  best  way  to  install  the 
furnace  so  that  you  will  have  the  results 
that   you    anticipate. 

THE  BANNER  Furnace  has  many  spe- 
cial features  which  we  would  like  to  ex- 
plain to  you. 

The  Gait  Stove  and  Furnace  Co. 

Gait  Limited  Ontario,  Can. 
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No  Gas 
No  Dust 

Supplies  home  with 
pure  warm  air. 

Fused  joints  cannot 
leak. 


Heating     a    home    properly    is    something    more    than 

raising  the  temperature.  The  air  must  be  pure  as  well  as  warm. 
The  health  of  your  family  demands  it.  An  odor  of  gas  is  not  only 
unpleasant  but  is  a  menace  to  the  health.  Fine  coal  dust  floating 
in  the  air  is  just  as  bad. 

<I  The  HECLA  Furnace]  is  absolutely  gas  and  dust  proof.  The 
Joints,  which  in  other  Furnaces  are  made  with  bolts  and  cement, 
are  fused  in  the  HECLA.  This  process  welds  the  cast-iron  and 
steel  into  a  solid  one-piece  construction.  — 

1§  Expansion  and  contraction  cannot  spread  the  fused  joint.  Even 
after  20  years  of  service,  the  joints  in  the  Hecla  will!  be  found  per- 
fectly tight.  The  fumes  from  the  fire  cannot  find  an  opening.  The 
air  in  the  living  rooms  is  always  pure  and  healthful. 

HECLA    FURNACE 

For  Coal  and  Wood 

This  healthful  heating  costs  less  than  ordinary  warm  air  heating. 

The  fire-pot  of  the  HECLA  is  steel  ribbed 
Ribbed  Fire-Pot  to  radiate  the  heat  rapidly.     This, 

by  actual  test,  makes  a  saving  of 

13%,  or  one  ton  of  coal  in  seven. 


Do  you  want  to  give 
more  thought  to  the 
heating  of    your   home? 

4  Comfort  &  Health;' 
will  interest  you.  It  is 
a  book  on  sane  heating. 
Your  address  on  a  post 
card  will  bring  it.  Write 
Dept.  F  .M. 


CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  Preston,  Ont. 


Don't  fail   to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when   writing  advertisers. 
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WE  RECOMMEND 

INDUSTRIALS  WITH 
WONDERFUL  EARNING   POWER 

F.  W.  Woolworth 

Company 

Common  and  Preferred 

Goodrich  Rubber 

(New  Stocks) 

Common  and  Preferred 

Orders   executed   for   cash   or   on   the   partial   payment   plan 
Full  Information  on  Request 

Slattery  &  Company 

Dealers  in  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Est.  1908. 40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


i-BIG  PROFITS-i 

IN    RASPBERRIES 


Raspberries  are  a  safe  investment  for 
large  profits.  Start  your  raspberry  bed 
now.  With  a  small  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  you  can  add  greatly  to  your 
income. 

The  Herbert  Raspberry  is  recognized 
by  the  Government  Experimental  Farms 
as  the  most  prolific  of  raspberries.  It 
is  large,  symmetrical,  and  has  a  most 
delicious  sweetness.  No  other  raspberry 
yields  like   the   "Herbert"   raspberry. 

We  offer  $5.00  per  plant  for  a  dozen 
of  any  other  authenticated  variety  of 
red  raspberry  yielding  as  much  fruit 
of  as  large  a  size  as. the  same  number 
of  Herbert  plants. 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  let  us  show 
you  how  to  increase  your  profits. 


The  Ottawa  Nurseries 


Woodroffe, 


Ontario 


HAPPY  HEALTHY 
CHILDREN 

Give  the  children  a  chance  to 
grow  and  be  healthy  and  happy. 
Let  them  have  lots  of  fresh  air, 
sunshine   and   enjoyment. 

The  STRATFORD  SWING  will 
keep  them  amused  in  a  good,  heal- 
thy recreation  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Grown  up  people  also  can  get  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  and  rest  in 
a  STRATFORD  SWING.  The  easy, 
restful  movement  makes  it  a  favor- 
ite with  everybody. 

This  swing  also  makes  a  most 
acceptable  present  for  the  June 
bride. 

Suppose  you  write  now  for  our 
finely  illustrated   catalogue   "B." 

It  contains  many  tasteful  and  in- 
expensive suggestions  for  "The 
Lawn  Beautiful." 

You  will  appreciate  the  catalogue. 
Take  a  note  and  write  to-day. 

The  Stratford  Mfg.  Co. 

Limited] 
Stratford  Ontario 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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You  Can  Be  An  Auto  Expert 


THIS  JOB  PAYS 

$25-$50  WEEKLY 


We  [teach  you  the  entire  subject  by  mail  in 
5  weeks'  spare  f"time,  and  assist  you  to  secure 
good  position. |Demand  for  trained  men  exceeds 
supply.  Simple  practical  and  personal  instruc- 
tion. Free  Auto  model  to  each  student.  Send 
for  free  booklet. 

Owners — We  supply  competent  men. 

TORONTO  AUTOMOBILE  INSTITUTE 


189  Church  St. 


Toronto 


THE  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS^ 

Is  at  the  best  a  long,  rough  process,  but 
the  exceptional  assistance  of  a  good  business 
education  has  lightened  the  task  and  cleared 
away  the  obstacles. 

We  educate  young  men  and  women  for  bus- 
iness positions  and  assist  them  to  find  situ- 
ations when  qualified.  The  best  recommenda- 
tion of  the  thoroughness  of  our  institution  is 
the  unvaryi  g  success  of  our  graduates.  Here  is 
your  opportunity— grasp  it. 

Catalogue  'B*  will  be  sent  you  on  request 
BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Y.M.O.A.  Bldg.,  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


rDIIMD'C     IMPROVED 

UKUmd5     WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,   Mass.,  writes: 

"We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch- 
ions." 

Send  address  for  book- 
let of  information  to 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  Fl,Forestvlile.Comi.,U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


Prof.  Brooks 


MAKE  THE 

FARM  PAY 

A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
•**"  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting,  etc. ,  under  able  professors 
in  leading  colleges. 

250  Page  Catalogue  Free.      Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  480       Springfield,  Mass. 


The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 

RENFREW,  ONT. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Cream  Separators 

The   Separator  that  pays  maximum  profits 
and  requires  minimum  attention. 


DO    YOUR    SWINE    PAY    YOU? 

There  is  money  in  swine  if  you  have  the  right  kind.     Our  Hampshires 

are  of  the  best  blood  strains  and  an  excellent  investment.     It 

will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  ana  let  um  tell  you  about  them. 

J.H.RUTHERFORD  -  CALEDON  EAST,  ONTARIO 


PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

To  make  a  success  of  poultry  raising,  you  should  have  pure-bred 
stock,  then  poultry  raising  would  be  profitable 

We  can  supply  you  with  hatching  eggs  from  the  very  best  breeds 
and  the  best  results  can  be  depended  on-  Send  for  our  catalogue 
containing  prices. 


J.  H.  Ruth«rford, 


Caledon  East,  Ontario 


WIRE  FENCING 

Be  sure  you  get  a  durable,  wear- 
able fence!  If  lyou  haven't  ye* 
done  rso,  send   for  Catalog  of  the 

SAFE-LOCK 

OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE 

CO.lLTD. 
Owen^Sound    _'_--  Ontario 
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B.9.  BLOWER 
Ensilage  and  Straw  Cutter 

Machine  of 

BIG  CAPACITY 
MODERATE  PRICE 

Width  of  Mouth,  14  inches. 

Three  Knives, 

Steel  Tire  on  Knife  Wheel. 

Carrier  Feed-Table,  Steel  Slats. 

Safety  Lever  for  instantaneously  stopping 
and  reversing  Feed  Rollers. 

Furnished  with  steel  pipe  to  carry  cut 
material  to  height  of  26  feet  from  the 
ground.     Extra  pipe  2%  ft.  pieces. 

WHITCHURCH,  April  19th,  1912 
"  I  used  one  of  your  B.  9.  Blower  Ensilage  Cutters 
last  Fall  with  my  14  H.P.  Engine  and  found  the 
machine  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  I  filled 
a  silo  thirty-three  feet  high  at  a  rate  of  twelve  to  fourteen  tons  per  hour  and  cut  and 
elevated  this  with  ease.  I  have  had  experience  with  other  Cutters,  but  must  say  this  is  the 
easiest  and  lightest  running  machine  I  have  seen  or  used."  WALTER  WOOD 

Mr.  F.  A  STAPLES  writes  as  follows: 

"The  Fleury  B.9.  Blower  Ensilage  Cutter  was  operated  on  my  farm  last  Fall  in  filling 
my  silo,  This  machine  worked  perfectly.  It  did  its  work  well  and  very  fast — handling 
the  corn  and  blowing  it  into  a  thirty  foot  silo  with  a  very  light  engine.  It  is  a  machine  I 
can  recommend  to  any  one." 


OAT  FLAKER,  NO.  1 


This  Machine  has  two  rollers,  9J  in., 
diameter  x  18  in.  in  length,  with  corruga- 
tions cut  for  "  crimping"  or  "  flaking"  oats. 
It  is  also  provided  with  screens  for  remov- 
ing straw,  stones,  sand,  dirt  and  other 
foreign  matter.  Designed  for  custom  work. 
ASK  FOR  CIRCULAR  OR  LETTER  GIVING 
FULLER  INFORMATION 


HAMILTON,  ONT.,  May  1st,  1912 
"  I  enclose  check  covering  cash  payment  on  Oak 
Flaker.  I  must  say  I  am  very  highly  pleased  with  l> 
this  machine,  and  have  had  no  trouble  with  it  what- 
ever. It  cleans  the  oats  and  does  its  work  very 
satisfactorily.  In  fact  I  consider  it  superior  to  any 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  all  and  more  than  you  re- 
presented it  to  be.  WILLIAM  BARNES. 


J.  FLEURY'S  SONS     -     Aurora,  Ont. 

Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs — Chicago  and  Paris 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO:,  LTD: 

WINNIPEG  REGINA  SASKATOON 


Western  Agents 

CALGARY  EDMONTON 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Clay 


Wood  or  Steel — which? 

VOU  know  what  it  means  to  swing  a  heavy, 

sagged,  board  gate;    to  shovel  the  snow 

away  from  it  in  winter,  to  get  it  open,  for  a 

woman  or  child  to  have  to  lift  it.  You  know  how  bad  it 
looks  on  your  neighbour's  farm.  It  looks'just  as  bad  on 
yours.     You  should  know  all  about 

farm  Gates — the  best  Gates  made 


— steel,    mark  you;    not  second-hand   gas  pipe,    or  tee  or  angle  iron;    but  gates  made    of    high- 
carbon    steel   tubing    of    large    diameter — gates   which    cannot    bend, 
Have  a  gate  which  is 

— strong  enough  to  hold  back  breachy  bulls. 

— that  your  hogs  can't  shove  under. 

— that  you  can  raise  to  swing  over  snow  drifts: 


break,    rot,  sag    or    burn, 
arbon   steel   tubing  and 


or  to  pass  hogs  and  sheep  under  while  it  holds 
back  your  other  stock. 
— that  will  outlast  a  dozen  wooden  gates. 


that  is  made  of   high 

heavy  wire  fabric, 
that  is   positively  guaranteed, 
-that  you  can  try  free  for  60  days— proving  them 

before  buying  them, 
-that  a  woman  or  child  can  open  with  ease. 


60  Days  Free  Trial  l?mTn*\71 

dozen  Clay  Gates  shipped  you  free  of  expense 

to  you  for  60  days  free  trial.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  for  them,  giving  size  of  opening.  Keep  them  if 
they  satisfy  you;  if  they  don't,  send  them  back.  20,000 
Clay  Gates  sold  last  year  on  these  terms. 

Send  for  illustrated  price  list — today  — 
before   you   get   busy  with   the   haying 


T  GUARANTEE  every 
X  Clay  Gate  to  be  free 
from  defects  in  material 
or  workmanship.  I  will 
replace  any  parts  or  the 
entire  gate  giving  out 
for  such  reasons. 
H.  BALPB  STEELE, 

Manaier 


Canadian  Gate  Company,  Limited  39  Morris  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


YOUR  POTATO  PROFITS  INCREASED 


WITHOUT  EXTRA    HELP 


Increase  your  crop  of  potatoes — you  can  handle  them  with  the  Digger   without  extra  labor 

time  and  energy  by  digging  potatoes  in  the  old  way. 

Get  the  "Best"  Potato  Digger  and  spend  your  extra  time  and  energy  on  some 

The  old  process  injures  a  certain  amount  of  the  crop,   no  matter  how  careful 

The  "Best"  is  so  constructed  as  to  get  every  potato  within  twenty-two  inches, 

and  no  creeping  off  the  sides. 


Don't  waste 


other  profitable  work 
you  may  be. 


Agents  wanted  where  we  are  not  represented. 


Wabers   Manufacturing    Company, 


RACINE. 

Wisconsin 


Saskatoon    Realty 

Offers  the  best  field  for  investments  in  Canada. 
Exceptionally  good  security,  and  yielding  good 
returns.  Have  special  propositions  to  offer  in  resi- 
dential, business,  trackage  and  warehouse  properly; 
also  acreage  and  farm  lands  in  Saskatoon  vicinity. 
Trust  Funds  judiciously  invested  for  clients.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Owners  of  Saskatoon 
property  who  wish  to  sell  write  or  call, 

W.  A.  RONALD 

214  E.  20th  St.,  Saskatoon,  Western  Can. 

Reference :— Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


Make  Your  Own  Tile 


Cost  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1,000,  Hand  or 
Power  Machines. 

Write  tor 

Catalog  "  F" 

which  explain* 

operation,  etc. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

WalkerriUe,  Ont. 
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Saves  Crop 
Saves  Horses 
Saves  Wages 
Saves  Twine 
Saves 
Time 


IROSTSWOOD 

SNDEH 


... 


USE     this     Billd6r     and     ^bBl       All-steel  frame.     Ball  and  roller  bear- 
,  ,     „  .         t«^       ings.     Sizes  up  to  8  feet  cut.     Any 

harvest  all  your  grain     "^k        iength  straw  handled,    no 

With  the  least  Waste  Of  time    ^%^  threshing    Easy  Le- 

and  energy.    Frost  &  Wood 

Binders   cut  rapidly,   elevate 

thoroughly,  and  tie  each  sheaf 

securely.    Ample  power  is  generated  by  the  main  drive  wheel  to 

cut  under  all  conditions.    Every  shaft,  axle  and  working  part  is 

fitted  with  a  large  size  Roller  Bearing,  making  this  the  easiest 

running  Binder  on  the  market.  There  is  no  friction,  no  binding  of  gears,  no  chance 
of  driving  shafts  getting  out  of  alignment.  A  Frost  &  Wood  Binder  has  permanent 
light  draft. 

See  the  third  Roller  on  Upper  Elevator,  also  the  Relief  Roller  between  the  lower  Can- 
vas and  the  deck.  These  two  assure  you  that  the  heaviest  or  the  lightest  grain  will 
be  brought  up  by  the  canvases  and  passed  on  to  the  Packers  without  any  choking  of 
Elevators  or  crowding  on  the  deck.  Reel  and  Table  are  controlled  by  conveniently 
located  hand  and  foot  levers ;  so  light,  The  L  kes  of  tne   Eccentric 

heavy,  tangled  or  down  grain  can  be    ^g~.  Sprocket    used    on    Frost    &    Wood 

brought  to  the  Cutter  Bar  and  noth-  ^^Q^  Binders  give  the  necessary  power  to 
ing  wasted.  lUSrSr^K      compress  and  tie  each  bundle  thor- 

oughly,— then    the    short    spokes 
A  make    the    discharge 

Post  Card  brings  you 

the  F.  &  W.  Binder 
Book.  Write  our  near- 
est office. 


THE  FROST  &  WOOD  COMPANY,  Limited 

SMITH'S  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

87Ma  j  'For  Sale  in  Western  Ontario  and  Western  Canada  by 

THE  eOCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Winnipeg 


arms  act 
quickly  and  get  that 
sheaf  out  of  the  way 
of  the  next.  This  fea- 
ture is  worth  any 
man's  while  to  in- 
vestigate. It  and  the 
numerous  other  dis- 
tinctive advantages 
of  this  machine  are 
described  in  our  Bin- 
der Booklet.  It  will 
pay  you  to  get  post- 
ed. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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EasuLOUDEN  Wan 


g^gS^v\x> 


THE  EASY  LOUDEN  WAY  IS 
the  result  of  45  years  concentra- 
ed    thought    and    effort,    and    the 

way    to    less   labor,    less  waste  and  more  profits. 
Why  not  adopt  it  for  handling  this  year's  crop? 

The  LOUDEN  Line  of  Hay  Tools 


vss> 


y% 


enables  you  to  unload  hay  rapidly,  easily,  and  safely.  OUR  LOUDEN  JUNIOR  SLING 
CARRIER,  with  its  triple  draft,  enables  one  horse  to  do  the  work  of  two;  its  extended  engine 
trucks  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  track,  and  give  a  steady,  easy-running  carrier.  Used 
with  centre  trip,  or  long  rope  slings,  this  carrier  is  unequalled.  THE  LOUDEN  BALANCE 
GRAPPLE  FORK,  or  DOUBLE  HARPOON  FORK  can  be  used  with  a  Louden  Sling  Carrier. 
Our  Fork  Clevis  makes  this  possible.  A  Post  Card  will  secure  special  circular  on  our  Sling 
Carrier.    You  should  have  it. 


LOUDEN'S 
Junior  Carrier 

has  positive  never  failing  lock, 
which  cannot  wedge  fast,  a 
wide  flaring  mouth,  and  large 
swivel.  If  you  favor  using 
short  rope  slings  and  fork,  se- 
cure a  LOUDEN  JUNIOR.  It 
will  prove  its  merit. 


LOUDEN'S 
Balance  Grapple  Fork 

is  the  only  one  that  can 
handle  clover,  alfalfa,  and 
threshed  straw  as  successfully 
as  timothy.— No  diibbling  or 
scattering.  Has  patented  arch 
that  gives  perfect  balance. 
Will  lift  half  a  ton  without 
bend  or  break. 


LOUDEN'S 
Double  Harpoon  Fork 

Is  simple,  powerful,  positive 
in  action  aili  will  lift  a  bigger 
load  than  any  other  double 
harpoon  fork  on  the  market. 
Used  with  our  Junior  Hay 
Carrier  it  does  the  work  of 
4-6  men.  Can't  be  beat  for 
speed. 


The  LOUDEN  Line  of  Barn  Equipments 

includes  FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS,  COW  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS  and 
LOUDEN'S  FAMOUS  BIRD-PROOF  BARN  DOOR  HANGER.  ALL  THESE  EQUIP- 
MENTS HAVE  NO  EQUALS.  Our  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  are  among  the  greatest  labor- 
savers  ever  devised.  Our  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  by  increasing  the  comfort  and  contentment  of 
cows,   positively  increase  their  milk-yield,   and  soon  PAY   FOR  THEMSELVES. 

Send  for  our  catalogue.     "Everything  for  the  Barn." 
Send  now,  before  haying  begins. 

Louden  Machinery**** 
Company  | 

Guelph,  Ont. 


NOW 

IS    THE    TIME 


Kill  the  garden  weeds  while  they  are  still  young 
and   tender.     A  touch   will   do   it. 

If  you  let  them  go,  it  only  means  more  work 
later. 

Get  a  "Norcross"  weeding  tool.  It  is  made  like 
a  hand.  The  fingers  work  among  the  garden 
plants    without    touching    them. 

It  breaks  up  the  top  layer  of  soil,  thus  break- 
ing the  capillary  rise  of  soil  moisture  so  necessary 
to   plant  life. 

There  is  only  one  tool  that  will  do  it  properly. 
If  you  use  any  but  the  "Norcross,"  you  will  be 
disappointed. 

You    can    see    the    "Norcross    Weeding-    Tool"    at 
your  dealers,  or   write  to  us. 

C.  S.  NORCROSS  &  SONS 

BUSHNELL,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Hyslop  Bicycles,  $25 


$50  Value  for  $25 

Reliable  in  quality,  moderate  in  price,  and  up-to-date  in  every  par- 
ticular. Hyslop  Wheels  are  known  all  over  Canada,  with  thousands 
in  daily  use.  For  22  years  we  have  been  identified  with  the  best 
to  be  had  in  bicycles,  and  the  machines  we're  selling  this  season 
at  $25  have  never  been  equalled  in  our  experience 
All  sizes  for  men,  women  and  children.     Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 

Hyslop  Brothers,  Limited 

Shuter  and  Victoria  Sts.  -         Toronto 

Say  you  saw   the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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4  New  Century' 


Washer 


& 


LettheNewCentaryDoYonrClothesWashing 

It  goes  right  after  the  dirt  and  removes  every 
trace  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  most  delicate 
fabric— and  "SO  EASY". 

Ask  any  good  dealer  to  demonstrate  how  the  New 
Century  saves  time  and  strength.  Look  at  the  springs 
that  do  half  the  work  and  the  ball-bearings  that  make 
it  run  "SO  EASY." 

Notice  the  Rust  Proof  shaft  that  makes 
the  machine  rigid  and  lasting,  and  also 
the  Anti-Warp  rust-proof  steel  ring 
sprung  into  groove  inside  tub. 
These  are  unique  features. 
This  machine  pays  for  itself  in  the 
clothes  it  saves.  Ask  for  "Aunt  Salina's 
Wash  day  philosophy" — an  interesting 
booklet  showing  many  ways  of  lightening 
work  on  wash  day.  A-i-12 

hmer-Dqwswell 


HAMILTON,  CANADA. 


LIMITED. 


^^J^^J^^l^^J^^l 

w 

|            PURITAN            j 

ECLIPSE                     SHAMROCK                    VIGILANT                       AMERICA 

ATALANTA 

m 

Challenge  Collars 

|            AURORA 
{          COLUMBIA 

(WATER-PROOF) 

Look  like  linen,  fit  like  linen,  wear  as 
long,  and  are  more  economical.      All 
styles. 

Just  the  collar  for'wearingito  mar- 
ket,  or  whenever  you  have  work    to 
do  that  may  soil  your  collars  or  cuffs. 

WINSOME 

|           PILGRIM 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us. 

|       '       ROMAN              | 

Kt-& 

Arlington  Collar  Co.,   Toronto,   Ont. 

B            6 

MAYFLOWER 

SAPPHO 

m 

1  m  &  4 

w 

MERIT 

MAGIC                        DEFENDER                       BUSTER                       PRISCILLA 

LIVONIA 
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Fill  Your  Silo  Cheaply 

Many  things  enter  into  the  cost  of  filling  your  Silo,  but 
the  most  important  one  is  your  Silo  Filler.  A  poor 
machine  means  a  high  cost,  and  an 

Appleton  Quality  Silo  Filler 

means  the  lowest  cost.  The  positive  feed  table,  the  large 
throat,  big  feed  rolls,  the  four  spiral  tool  steel  knives 
and  the  powerful  blower  mean  great  capacity.  The 
solid  Oak  frame  means  strength.  The  single  lever 
control,  the  handy  side  table,  the  flexible  top  dis- 
tributer mean  convenience.  In  fact,  the  whole 
•  machine  means  satisfaction,  while  our  guarantee 


that  our  Silo  Filler  will,  under  equal  conditions,  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power 
and  will  last  longer,  means  absolute  safety  for  you.  More  Silos  will  be  built  and  more  en- 
silage fed  this  year  than  ever  before.  We  have  already  sold  more  Silo  Fillers  this  year 
than  we  d'd  in  all  of  1911.  To  insure  prompt  delivery  you  should  arrange  for  a  machine 
at  once.  Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
APPLETON   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,    406    Fargo  Street,  Batavia.  111., 


THIS    RIFLE    SHOULD    BE    IN    EVERY    FARMERS!  HOME 

THE  "  BAYARD  "  AUTO-COCKING  AND  EJECTING  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  RIFLE,  22  CAL. 
YOU  PULL  THE  TRIGGER.  THE  BAYARD  DOES  THE  REST 


Weight  3K  lbs.     Price  $8.00  Each. 

The  Bayard  is  positively  the  best  22  calibre  rifle  for  your  home;  safe,  sure  and  accurate.  When  you  shoot  the  cartridge  the 
recoil  cocks  the  gun  and  throws  out  the  empty  shell,  leaving  it  ready  for  the  next  shot.  The  rifle  can  be  taken  apart  in  less 
than  two  minutes  for  cleaning,  oiling,  etc.  All  parts  are  interchangeable.  An  easily  adjusted  Safety  Catch  permits  the 
rifle  to  be  locked  when  loaded.  The  Barrel  is  fitted  with  an  adjustable  target  rear  sight.  Owing  to  its  long  range  and  its 
great  accuracy,  the  Bayard  Rifle  recommends  itself  for  target  practice  and  small  game  shooting.  Length  over  all,  38V2 
inches.  Length  of  Barrel,  19  inches.  Weight,  3%  lbs.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  Sent,  express  charges  paid,  to  your 
nearest  express  office  on  receipt  of  price. 

McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,  RegU,  P.O.  Box  580,  Montreal,  Can. 


The  Small  Game 
Rifle  That's  Big 
Enough  For  Deer 


Price  $15 


New  Model  27 

.25—20  or  .32—20  calibres 

THartin 

mmm  REPEATER 

RABBIT,  woodchuck,  hawk,  fox,  wolf  and 
deer  fall  ready  prey  to  its  high  velocity 
smokeless  or  black  and  low  pressure  smokeless 
loads.     For  target  work  it  is  unexcelled,, 

Built  with  the  famous  Trombone  Action  and  Smokeless 
Steel  Barrel,  unobtainable  in  any  other  rifle  of  its  calibre. 

Its  solid  top  and  side-ejection  protect  shooter's  face  and 
eyes,  and  prevent  dirt  from  entering  action. 

The  desirable  take-down  construction  and  Ivory  Bead 
sight  cost  extra  in  other  .25  —  20  and  .32—20  rifles.  You 
pay  nothing  additional  for  these  in  the  fflar/i/1. 

See  this  hard-hitting,  accurate  shooting,  perfe  tly- 
balanced  rifle  at  your  dealer's  today. 

Send  3c  in  postage  for  new  catalog  showing  the  com- 
plete line  of  Z7Zac/£n  repeaters,  rifles  and  shotguns. 
rw-9        -m         j.         r\  ~  150    Willow  Street, 

/Ae  //lar/w  firear/ns  Co.  New  Haven,  Com 


Butter-makers  Demand 

MAXWELL'S 

Favourite  Churn 

because  they  KNOW 
it  is  the  best.  More 
"Favorites"  are  sold 
in  Canada  than  all 
other  churns  combined. 
Ask  your  dealer. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Stumps 


•     •       • 


HOW  much  of  your  most  fer- 
tile land  is  occupied  and 
wasted  by  Stumps?  These  Stumps 
take  up  three  times  the  space  they 
actually  occupy  because  your  plow 
cannot  work  up  close  to  them. 


*  V->"F 


THE  BLAST. 

Cut,   pagei53,  Book. 


AFTER  BLAST. 
Cut,  page  55,  Book. 


Your  Profits 


REDWOOD  STUMP. 
Cut,  page  52,  book. 


You  can  remove  all  those  Stumps 
in  a  short  time  without  much 
trouble  and  reap  a  large  profit 
from  the  land  they  occupy.  Let 
us  send  you  our  booklet  on  "  The 
Use  of  Explosives  for  Farmers." 
Many  have  benefited  by  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  book. 
One  man  removed  eleven  stumps 
in  one  hour  with  C.X.L.  Powder. 


You  can  do  equally  well.  Our 
Stumping  Powder  is  absolutely 
safe  and  sure.  When  properly 
handled  you  take  no  risk  in  using 
it,  if  directions  are  followed. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET  TODAY, 
BEFORE  YOU  FORGET.  IT  IS  FULL 
OF  VALUABLE  INFORMATION. 


CANADIAN  EXPLOSIVES,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Long  Life 

Added  to 

Fire  Protection 

This  roofing  resists  the  attack  of 
fire — will  not  catch  from  flying  embers 
or  sparks.     Saved  a  barn  when  a  house 
burned  within  30  feet.     It  wears  as  long  as  old- 
fashioned  wooden  shingles.     The  name  is 

NEPonsET 

PARDID  ROOFING 

No  Metal  to  Attract  Lightning  or  to  Rust  Out 

You  make  a  direct  saving  when  you  buy  it.  Every  seam 
is  cemented  water  tight  —  no  leaks,  nor  repair  bills,  nor 
damaged  crops.  Poor  stock  and  poor  machinery  are  bad 
investments.     Roofing  of  short  life  is  also  a  bad  investment. 

When  you  buy  NEP°nsET  Paroid  you  are  backed  by 
the  good  judgment  of  Governments,  of  leading  Railways, 
as  well  as  that  of  good  farmers.  Backed  by  years  of  hardest 
wear  in  every  climate.    Write  today  for  dealer's  name  and  new 

Blue  Print  Barn  Plans— FREE 

Plans  of  barns  that  appeal  to  the  pride  of  every  Canadian  farmer. 

IMEP ONSET  Roofings  are  made  in  Canada. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  362  Heintzman  Building,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

{Establish**  1795) 
Winnipeg  St.  John    N.B.  Vancouver  B.  C. 


Reading  advertisements    is  profitable  to  you. 
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DR.  THOMAS'  ECLECTRIC  OIL 

The  great  struggle  in  the  Old  Country  for 
and  against  Home  Rule  has  again  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  revival  of  all  kinds 
of  stories  about  them. 

Of  these  stories,  now  appearing  in  the 
important  magazines,  none  is  more  interest- 
ing than  those  centred  about  the  folk  lore 
legends  of  olden  times,  when  the  people  of 
this  romantic  land  are  reputed  to  have  had 
amazing  blessings  bestowed  upon  them  at 
times  by  the  fairy  folk  who,  disguised  in 
one  form  or  another,  or  invisible  altogether, 
visited  the  sick  and  performed  marvellous 
cures. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  these  stories  to 
their  source,  so  far  as  possible,  and  when 
this  is  done  it  usually  is  discovered  that 
the  legend  had  its  origin  in  some  perfectly 
natural  cure  which  became  widely  talked 
about  and  the  facts  distorted. 

From  time  immemorial  natural  cures  have 
been  going  on  in  every  country,  not  less  in 
our  own  than  in  others,  through  the  efficacy 
of  natural  remedies.  It  is  the  result  which 
sometimes  seems  miraculous  to  one  who  has 
suffered  long  without  relief.  For  example, 
Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  above  all 
things  a  natural  remedy,  composed  of  pene- 
trating and  soothing  ingredients  that  have 
caused  cures  seemingly  impossible  through 
ordinary  means. 

It  takes  the  fire  out  of  burns  and  scalds 
and  immediately  starts  to  restore  the  in- 
jured surface,  keeping  the  cuticle  soft  and 
pliable  as  it  heals,  and  not  only  hastening 
full  recovery,  but  preventing  scars.  Noth- 
ing miraculous  about  it,  though  it  almost 
seems  so. 

It  is  even  more  wonderful,  however,  in 
its  power  of  reaching  to  deep  seated 
troubles  like  rheumatism,  stiff  joints,  lame 
back,  lumbago,  sciatica,  stiffened  muscles 
(as  in  the  neck),  lame  cords  and  tendons. 
Rubbed  in  persistently,  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil  accomplishes  wonders. 

That  its  use  is  not  confined,  however  to 
external  application  is  seen  in  its  efficacy  in 
dealing  with  croup,  colds,  sore  throat,  etc., 
checking  serious  trouble  which  promises 
rapidly  to  become  worse. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  a  natural 
remedy,  but  its  accomplishments  are  house- 
hold stories. 


HOTEL   PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank   S.   Murphy,   Mf>.—  Clark  and  Madison  Sta. 

A  new  and  strictly  modem  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.    Rates  reasonable. 

One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  orices. 

In   the  Heart  of    the   City's  Activities. 


■fcFsir^-Afe 


ffil.Tli 


RATES 


Rooms,  one    person 

bath    detached 

$1.50  to  $2.00 


Rooms,  one    person 

with  private  bath 

$2.00  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 

bath   detached 

$2.50  to  $3  50 


Rooms,  two  persons 

with  private  bath 

$3.00  to  $4.50 


RU-BER-Ofl) 

^    ^       TRADE    MARK     REGISTERED.  ^^W 


APPEARS  OH  WRAPPER 


ROOFING 

is  strongly  fire-resisting — 
rated  first-class  by  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies.  It  will  not 
ignite  from  sparks  or  burn- 
ing brands,  and  has  saved 
many  a  building.  Made  in 
3  Permanent  Colors  —  Red, 
Brown,  Green— and  in  natural 

Slate. 

78 

Sole  Canadian  Mfrs. 

THE     STANDARD    PAINT     CO. 

o(  Csnsds,  Limited,  Montreal 


YOU   CAN 


become  a  first-class  Ad.  Writer  in  three  months  by  study- 
ing our  lessons  at  home  during  your  spare  time, 
The  entire  cost  is  only  $30,  payable  monthly.    Shall  we 
Mend  you  full  particulars? 

Box  223  MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE,  TORONTO 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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BUILD  YOUR  BARN  LIKE  THIS 

STEEL  STALLS  ARE  SANITARY 

They  do  not  soak  up  manure.  The 
main  cause  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  is  through  urine  and  manure.  No 
danger  with  steel  stalls. 

DON'T  OB  >TRUCT  THE    SUNLIGHT 

Sunlight  is  the  best  disinfectant  in  the 
world,  with  steel  stalls  there  are  no  dark 
corners.  They  allow  a  free  movement  of 
light  and  air.     That  means  healthy  cows. 

COW  COMFORT  MEANS  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

Cows  tied  in  BT  Stalls  have  all  the  freedom  necessary  for  their  comfort.  They  can  freely  get 
up  or  down,  they  can  lie  on  either  side  and  card  themselves  on  almost  any  part  of  their  body,  yet 
they  cannot  move  backward  or  forward.  By  the  use  of  our  aligning  device  they  can  be  lined  up 
to  the  gutter  and  all  droppings  fall  in  the  gutter  and  the  cattle  stand  remains  clean. 

STEEL  STALLS  ARE  DURABLE 

When  you  put  in  BT  Stalls  you  have  a  permanent  job,  no  posts  rotting  off — no  partitions 
breaking — no  repairs  to  make.  Isn't  that  worth  something?  Let  us  send  you  our  free  book. 
It  gives  all  the  latest  and  best  designs,  recommended  by  our  best  Agricultural  Authorities  and 
all  the  big  Dairymen.     Send  for  it  to-day. 

BEATTY  BROS.,  Box  287,  FERGUS,  ONT. 
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Write 
Now   for 
Figures  and 
Facts  About 

Canadian 
Air  Motors 

Power  that  is  free 
as  the  wind  that 
blows.  So  easy- 
running  as  to  oper- 
ate  with  gentlest 
breezes  —  strong 
enough  to  with- 
stand fierce  gales. 
Get  posted  by  writ- 
ing our  office  near- 
est you  for  FREE 
catalogue . 

ONTARIO   WIND 

ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO..  Ltd. 

Toronto 

Winnipeg,  Calgary 


Get  the  Engine 
That  is  Easiest 
To  Keep  Running 


SIMPLEST  engines  to  op- 
erate—  that's    the    reason 
most  farmers  choose   and  recom- 
mend 

Chapman  &  Stickney 

Gasoline  Engines 

No   expert   engineering  knowledge 
needed  to  run    them,  no    intricate    parts 
that  easily  get  out  of  order.     If  you  want 
most  service,  write  for  our  FREE  books 
of  "  Engine  Facts  and  Experiences." 

ONTARIO   WIND   ENGINE  &   PUMP 
CO..  Limited 

TORONTO 

Winnioe.^ 

Calgary 

104 
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ENDURANCE ! 


t|  In  small  towns  and  rural  tele- 
phone exchanges,  but  few 
operators  are  really  careless  in 
their  cord  handling,  but  the 
constant  service  that  goes 
through  the  average  board 
requires  cord  equipment  of  a 
durable  quality. 

€J  During  the  rush  hours,  the 
ceaseless  pulling,  twisting  and 
bending  of  the  cords  produces 
uneven  places  and  quick  fray- 
ing in  ordinary  cords. 

1§  Tests  made  by  many  tele- 
phone men  throughout  the 
country  have  proven  "Kellogg" 
the  most  durable — the  most 
satisfactory  for  strenous  ser- 
vice conditions. 

*§  Recent  tests  of  the  insulation 
of  "  Kellogg  "  switchboard 
cords,  showed  that  1500  volts 
were  necessary  to  break  down 
the  insulation — competitors' 
cords  failed  at  800  or  less. 

^  The  cords  have  the  "quality" 
in  them  to  make  them  give 
ideal  service  anywhere. 

Write  for  our   prices  and   bulletins, 

covering  rural  line  telephones 

and  switchboards. 


Kindly  mention  Farmers  Magazine 
when  writing. 


Kellogg    Switchboard 
and  Supply  Co. 

Main  Office-CHICAGO 

KANSAS    CITY  SAN    FRANCISCO 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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LET   us   send   you 
this  book.  It  tells 

how  to  heat  your  home  comfortably — and  save 
one-seventh  of  your  Coal  Bill.  <I  The  Hecla 
steel-ribbed  fire-pot  makes  this  saving.  With 
three  times  the  radiating  surface  of  any  other 
furnace,  it  sends  more  heat  to  the  living  rooms 

and  less  to  the  chimney,  tj  Everyone  who  is  building  a  home,  everyone  who  has  a 
worn-out  furnace  or  one  that  is  wasting  coal,  will  value  the  suggestions  and  infor- 
mation contained  in  "Comfort  and  Health  " 

Hecla   Furnace 

FOR  COAL  AND  WOOD 

Healthful  heating  is  not  possible    with    a  leaky  furnace.     Coal   Gas  is  not  only  un- 
pleasant— it  is  a  menace  to  health.     The  Hecla  will  supply  your   whole  house  with 
pure  warm  air  because  it    cannot   leak  gas    or   dust.     Every 
point   where    a   leak    may    otherwise  occur  is  fused  by  our 
,  -  'patent  process  absolutely  tight. 

Time   and   use   cannot  loosen]  the 

Hecla  Fused  Joint. 


170 
Steel-ribbed  Fire-pot 


loGas 
No  Dust 

fused  joints 
cannot  leak 


Is  1/7  of  your  Coal  Bill  worth 

saving  ?     Do  you  want  more 

healthful  heat  ? 

Write  for 

"Comfort  and  Health," 

a  book  on  thelsanelheating  of 

homes. 

Address  Dept.  "  F.M." 


a 


Clare  Bros.  &  Lo.,  Limited,  Preston,  Ontario 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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BEADY 
MIX 


HINTS 


THE  BEST  PAINT 


is  Bone  too  good  for  your  house— it  is  always  the 
most  satisfactory  and  economical.  "  RAMSAY'S 
PAINTS  '•  are  paints  in  perfection.  Every  can  sold 
—is  sold  with  ^©years  experience  behind  it.  RAM- 
SAY'S PAINTS  are  made  to  cover  a  larger  surface 
—to  withstand  the  action  of  the  hottest  sun  and 
most  severe  frost  and  to  retain  their  bright  lustre 
and  good  appearance  throughout  the  life  of  Pure 
Paint.    Ask  your  dealer  in  your  town. 

A.  RAMSAY  &  SON  COMPANY,  MONTREAL. 


YOUNG  MAN 


Before  deciding  to  leave  Ontario  consider 
well  the  opportunities  which  she  offers  on 
every  hand.  Consider  the  various  types  of 
soils  capable  of  producing  all  the  products 
between  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat  and  the 
tender  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 
also  early  vegetables  and  melons.  Consider 
the  equable  climate  possessed  by  the  more 
southerly  portions,  while  that  of  the  north- 
erly parts  is  to  be  preferred  before  many 
others  in  Canada.  Consider  carefully  the 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark- 
eting of  these  various  products  both  by  rail 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  Is 
centrally  situated  in  North  America  practical- 
ly surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis- 
tricts and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com- 
petition between  various  transportation  com- 
panies is  keener  here  than  in  some  other 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  in  Canada 
is  in  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the 
border.  New  Ontario  offers  one  of  the  best 
growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the 
upbuilding  of  large   centres — cheap   power. 

She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov- 
ince.     The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the 

For   further   in 

DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION, 


tender  products  in  abundance;  the  more 
northerly  districts  can  furnish  the  grains, 
meats,  dairy  products,  horses  and  the  rough 
fodders.  Internal  trade  is  bound  to  be  the 
outcome — the  north  will  be  bound  to  the 
south  by  an  interdependence  impossible  In 
other  parts  of  our  Dominion.  The  south  will 
also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 
claiming  a  share  In  the  development  of  the 
rich  mineral  lands. 

Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
where in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Production  per  acre  is  higher  In  On- 
tario than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ture is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
than  do  the  majority  of  the  far  away  lands. 

Agricultural  organization  is  finding  Its 
greatest  development  in  Ontario.  Remember 
this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
tion. Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
member you  count  one  in  the  development  of 
these  untold    resources. 

Remember  that  wealth  is  only  part— On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  social  advantages: 
telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibil- 
ities— do  not  procrastinate  but  consider  and 
formation   write 

PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 


HON.  JAS.  S.  DUFF,  Minister  of  Agriculture 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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POWER  FOR  THE  FARM 


GET  BIG 
ENGINE  i 
BOOK- 
FREEI  i 


Complete 
Ready  to  Run. 


GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY.        6363  U. 


No  extras  to  Imy  with  the  Gray  engine    —    Starts 
easy  and  delivers  big  power.     Water  cooled  —  fuel 
tank  in  base  —  comes  wired  up  ready  to  run  in  3 
minutes  after  unloading.   A  compact  outfit — no  complications 
Use  Kerosene       Will  run  all    day  and   do   a   remarkable 
or  Gasoline.  amount  of    work   for    only   a   few   cents 

worth  of   fuel — Uses   gasolene,    alcohol, 
distillate,  kerosene,  (coal  oil.)       Wonderful  fuel  economy. 
1  2  Sizes  to        Our  line  of  engines  is  most  complete.      It 
Select  From,      includes    the  small    engine   for  pumping 
and  light  work  —  the  medium  weight  and 
medium  powered  engine  and  the  big  husky  engines  for  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  and  we  can  quote  interes'.  '■->(*  prices. 
Write  for  big  Engine  Book.     Ask  about  com- 
plete Electric  Light  Outfits  for  country  homes, 
We  have  some  valuable  open  territory 
that  is  being  rapidly  closed  up.     Write 
for  special  dealers  proposition. 

S.  Motors  Building.,   DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Record  Breaking 
Pumping  Outfit 

Here's  a  compact 
pumping  outfit.  Runs 
in  any  kind  of  weath- 
er. Engine  is  portal 
can  be  used  for  many 
other  jobs  on  the  farm 
Will  pump  3000  gallnns 
of  Water  lor  5  Cents. 


DEALERS 


WRITE  FOR 
PRICES 


30  T>e\ys  Trial.  §  Year  Guarantee 


Shipped  complete,  ready  to  run,  a  woman  or  boy  can  operate 
it.     Figure  time  spent  pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  cutting 

\feed,  turning  cream  separator,  churning  or  washing,  any- 
thing, you  will  be  surprised  how  soon  this  engine  will  pay 
for  itself.     All  sizes  up  to  10  H.P.  at  proportionate  prices. 
Write  today  for  Catalog,  it  is  free 
i 


From  Fac-tory-  +o  Farm. 

■CS.JUDSONCQ 

wiNrrsriREO,  man 


^^^   HAWK  BICYCLES 

P)J^tkL         An  up-to-date  High  Grade 
_JqL      |f|9>     Bicycle  fitted  with  RollerChain, 
FffiR      llltm    New  Departure  Coaster  Btake 
vfvlft     r!wi%    °"^   Hubs,    Detachable    Tires, 
mwm   if/WI  ni&n  grade  equipment,  includ- 
\flfuiiB  lIliJ'M  i"g  Mudguard,     d»OQ  Cf| 
tf/|Jil\wMf»l  P«mp,  and  Tools    «P^^.OV 

Mmm*?.'!  FREE  1912  Catalogue, 

MlBWWl  ""'"  Pa&es  of  Bicycles,  Sundries 
NlmlWWMi  and -Repair  Material.     You  can 
uKE       WES  1)U-V  y°ur  supplies  from  us  at 
mm       my    Wholesale  Prices. 

J M                      T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 
W                  27  Notre  Dame  St.  West.  Montreal. 

mm 


An  Account  for  Two  or] 
More  Persons 

A  joint  account  may  be  opened  by  two 
or  more  persons,  and  it  may  be  agreed 
that  any  one  of  the  depositors  may  draw 
on  the  account.  This  privilege  is  a  boon 
to  travellers  or  people  away  from  home 
frequently.  Should  any  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  die,  the  survivor  may  ob- 
tain all  monies  in  the  account  on  their  own 
cheques  without  any  expense  or  delay.ftjB 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Total  Assets   - 


$.6,850,000  rj 
$52,000,000j 


i 


Reading   advertisements     is  profitable  to  you. 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

OFFERS   TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and   conducted   by   mail   and   will   receive    the   same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is   open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is   allowed   on  deposits  of   $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.     Accounts  may  be        ^ 
opened  in  the    names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.     This  method  avoids   much   trouble  in   deciding   the 
ownership   of   money  after   death. 


Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000 


Rest,  $12,500,000 


DO  YOU  USE  A  BARREL  BRAND  RAZOR? 

IF  NOT,  IT'S  TIME  TO  BUY  A 

™"eYwe  mark       ^i^  D.  PERES'  "  BARBERS'  KING."  Price  $1.75 

stamped^on  Blade 


Extra  fine  dou- 
ble concaved 
fine  polished; 
tempered  b  y 
special  process 


Absolutely 
guaranteed 
to  give  sat- 
isfaction. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  And  Insist  On  Getting  It 
Canadian  Agents  :     GREEFF-BREDT  &  CO.,  TORONTO 


WHAT  IS  KILLING  YOUR  LAWN  ? 


that    destroy    your    lawns;    Dandelions,    Buck 


There    are    three    things 
Plantain  and  Crab  Grass. 

The  Clipper  Mower  is  the  only  mower  that  will  cut  the  above  and  drive 
them  from  your  lawn.  In  addition  to  destroying  these  plants  It  will  give 
a  good,  strong  sod. 

Old  style  mowers  catch  the  top  of  the  grass  first  and  break  the 
feeders  at  the  root  thus  killing  it.  The  Clipper  does  not  touch  the  grass 
till  it  cuts  it.  The  feeder  of  the  roots  are  not  injured  and  the  grass 
becomes  thick,  producing  a  beautiful  uniform  lawn. 

Once  you  use  a  Clipper  you  would  not  be  without  it. 


CLIPPER 

DIXON 


Send 

LAWN 


for  Catalog 
MOWER 


COMPANY 

ILLINOIS 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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A  Power  House  oitWheels! 


W  An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 
Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 
Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.      Agents    wanted 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 

306  York  Street, 
k.  UUtLPH,  ONTARIO 


ii 


60  Speed '  Engine 


Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
leys capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 


The  Help  the  Farmer  Longs  for  is  Supplied  by 

The  Genuine  Tolton  Pea  Harvester 


With  New  Patent  Buncher  at  Work 

1.  Harvesting  in  the  most  complete  manner  from  ten  to  twelve  acres  per  day. 

2.  Harvesters  to  suit  all  kinds  of  mowers.     Many  thousands  sold. 

EVERY  MACHINE  WARRANTED.  OUR  MOTTO:  "NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT  HOW  GOOD." 

No  drilling  holes  in  Mower  Bar  or  Inside  Shoe.     A  wrench  is  all  that  is  required  to  attach  it  to  any  mower. 

your  orders  to  any  of  our  local  agents,  or  send  direct  to 

TOLTON  BROS.,  LIMITED,  GUELPH,  ONTARIO 
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Save  The  Dollars 

Flies  On  Your 

Cattle  Cost  You 

Animals  of  all  kinds  sprayed   with 

COW   COMFORT 

are  rendered  absolutely  immune  from  the  fly  pest. 
POSITIVELY   GUARANTEED 

DISTRIBUTORS   FOR   ONTARIO 

MACLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO  -:-  WOODSTOCK 

Write  to  them  or  to 

Sapho  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 

FOR  INTERESTING   DETAILS 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Here  is  shown  the  assembly  of  crank- 
shaft and  connecting  rods;  and  the 
careful  adjustment  of  the  connect- 
ing rod  bearings. 

Please  note  the  center  main  bearing 
and  the  extra  generous  length  of  the 
two  end  bearings.  A  third  crank- 
shaft bearing  is  unusual  in  a  motor 
cast  en  bloc,  except  in  cars  of  $2500 
or  higher. 

So,  in  the  $1000   Hupmobile,  the  crank- 
"  shaft  has  three  instead  of  two  supports 
to    help   it    withstand    the    strains    to 
which    this    part    necessarily    is    sub- 
jected. 


$1000 


its 


We  believe  the  Hupmobile,  to  be  in 
class,  the  best  car  in  the  world. 

That  this  belief  is  justified,  is  proven  by  the 
large  proportion  of  Hupmobile  sales 
that  come  through  Hupmobile  owners 
and  their  recommendations  to  others. 

Evidently,  no  one  has  shown  them  a 
car  as  good  or  better  in  its  class. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co. 

Desk  D.  Windsor,  Ont. 


Standard  20  H.  P.  Runabout.   $850 

F.O.B.  Windsor— 4  cylinders.  20  H.  P.,  sliding 
gears,  Bosch  magneto.  Top  windshield,  gas 
lamps,  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and 
horn.     Roadster,  110-inch  wheelbase,  $950. 


Long-Stroke  "32"  Touring  Car.   $1000 

F.  O.  B.  Windsor,  including  windshield,  gas 
lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 
Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse;slidinggears. 
Four  cylinder  motor,  3  1-4-in.  bore  and  5  1-2-in. 
stroke.  Bosch  magneto.  106-in.  wheelbase, 
32  x  3  1-2-in.  tires.     Standard  Hupmobile  blue. 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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There 

is    nothing 

more     profitable 

than    the    free    use  of 

Paint  and  Varnish. 

They  preserve  your  property  and 
your  self-respect. 

We  make  them  for  every  imaginable  purpose, 
and  our   experience    of    over  half  a  century  enables 
us  to  give  you  the  best  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Brands:    Crown    and   Anchor,    Island    City    and    Rainbow. 
.PT"  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

R.  G.  Jamieson  &  Co.,  Limited,    Est^jshed    Montreal  andUVancouver 


ABSOLUTELY    SAFE 
AND  MOST 
*"e  £k  CV  CONVENIENT 

Proper  Way 

to 

Remit  Money 

to  any  part  of  the  world  is 
by  the 

MONEY   ORDERS  and 
FOREIGN  DRAFTS 

of  the 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

They  may  be  sent  in  payment  of  produce,  tax,  gas  and  electric  light  bills,  interest  on  L^ 
notes  and  mortgages,  insurance  premiums,  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
fact,  in  payment  of  all  kinds  of  accounts,  in  or  out  of  town. 

TRAVELLERS  MONEY  TRANSFERRED 

CHEQUES   ISSUED  BY  TELEGRAPH  AND  CABLE 

Agencies  throughout  Canada 
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Am  Get  MyNew 


SEE  how  handy  my  new  granary  is. 
You  place  four  or  five  of  them  around 
your  quarter  section.  This  saves  time  in 
harvest  hauling  to  stacks." 

"Then  my  granaries  come  in  to  hold  your  grain  from  each 
stack.  My  granary  keeps  grain  clean,  dry  and  unheated. 
No  musty  grain,  no  losses  from  rats  or  vermin.  When 
ready  haul  direct  to  the  elevator  from  the  granaries." 
"I  make  several  sizes  of  this  handy  granary.  You  ~an 
get  150,  200,  300,  400,  500,  600  and  1000,  full  meas- 
ure guaranteed  Imperial  Bushel  sizes  (not 
small  U.S.  bushels)  and  you  set  up  any 
Pedlar  Granary  in  half  a  day.  Remember 
you  can  move  it  easily  any  time.  My 
Granary  saves  big  money  by  cutting  down 
teaming  and  keeping  the  grain  right." 

"See  how  the  man  at  the  left  can  shovel 
grain  in  from  the  threshing  machine, 
if  it  has  no  leg-spout  to  deliver  grain 
direct  through  the  manhole  on  the  roof. 
The  other  man  is  bagging  grain.  Granaries  are  had 
with  door-section  or  plain,  as  desired.  My  new  Granary 
is  just  right  for  saving  cost.  It  pays  for  itself  in  a  year. 
It  comes  in  sections — low  freight  cost.  A  boy  can  set 
up.    Write  for  my  descriptive  booklet  No.   67. ' '        ?oo 


Write  for  Booklet  No  67 

The  Pedlar  People  Limited, Oshawa,Ont7 

CALQAEY    EDMONTON         REOINA 

Crown  Block    563  3rdSt.W.    1901  Railway  St.S. 
MOOSE  JAW  LETHBRIDGE 

care  Whitlock  &  Marlatt  323  Fifth  St.  S 


WINNIPEG 
76  Lombard  St 
SASKATOON 
Drawer  1645 


Address    our    place    nearest    you.      They    will 
promptly  and  save  you  time. 


answer    you 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  In  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Mower  that  is  Always 
Ready  for  any  kind  of  Cutting  is  the 

MASSEY- HARRIS 


■  _ :::/  i 


uw 


■T.  ;  AS  ample  power  for  cutting  the  heaviest  hay  and  is  just 
as  satisfactory  in  a  light  crop — cutting  close  and  getting 
all  the  hay. 

The  Cutter  Bar  is  free  to  follow  uneven  ground. 
The  Lift  Spring  may  be  adjusted  to  carry  as  much  or  as 
little     of    the    weight  of    the    cutter    bar    as    conditions 
demand. 
The  Raised  Ledger  Plates  give  extra  long   cutting  edges 

i  '*■  '■'<  ■■-':.';■■■'■■:':' ■'■'■■■■ i  ,11  i 

and  the  edges  are  serrated. 
The  Cutter  bar  has  great  range  of  tilt. 

No  "  flying  start"  required — the  knife  begins  to  cut  the  instant   the  horses 
start. 

The  easily-operated   Foot   Lift   enables  the  driver  to  quickly  raise  the  bar 
for  passing  obstructions. 


r* 


The  Massey-Harris  Company,  Limited 

HeacTOff ices,  Toronto,  Canada 

Branches  at  Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon 
Calgary,  Edmonton 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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A  Money  Saving 

Combination 


WHEN  Buying  two  separate  machines — Tedder  and  Side  Rake — has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you  what  a  saving  in  money,  time  and  labor  would 
be  effected  if  these  two  could  be  combined  into  one? 

THIS  Is  just  the  result  we  have  achieved  in  our  MASSEY-HARRIS 
No.  3  SIDE  RAKE  AND  TEDDER— two  machines  in  one  for  practically 
the  price  of  one. 

APART  From  the  saving  in  purchase  price,  there  is  also  the  saving 
in  time  and  labor.  The  machine  can  be  converted  into  a  Tedder  or  Side 
Rake  in  an  instant.  Thus  there  is  no  time  lost  unhitching  and  rehitching 
as  when  using  separate  machines,  and  the  work  is  done  just  as  effectively. 

THE  Frame  is  built  largely  from  angle  steel  well  trussed  and  braced, 
making  a  frame  which  is  light  and  neat  in  appearance  but  which  has 
ample  strength  to  handle  the  heaviest  crop. 

WHEELS  Are  very  strong,  have  wide  tires,  heavy  oval  spokes  and 
substantial  malleable  hubs. 

GEARS  Are  strong  and  protected  from  dirt  and  trash  by  shields 
which  also  prevent  hay  wrapping  at  this  point  and  stopping  or  breaking 
the  machine. 


Massey-Harris  Co. 

Limited 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Moncton, 

Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon, 

Calgary,  Edmonton 


Say  you  saw  tlio  ad.   In   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  James 
Stewart 
Manufacturing 
Company,  Li mi+ed 

WOODSTOCK     ONT 
WINNIPEG       MAN 


FURNACE  CATALOGU 
MAfLED  ON  REQUES 


£8tt 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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2^v  *  Field-Proved 
I H  C  Tractors 
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THE  men  who  designed  I  H  C  tractors  were  practical  farmers,  as 
well  as  engine  builders.  Knowing  field  difficulties,  they  de- 
signed their  tractors  to  overcome  those  difficulties.  They  pro- 
tected the  mechanism  from  dust,  dirt  and  grit.  They  made  their  en- 
gines simple,  easy  to  understand  and  manage.  They  cut  out  rapidly 
moving  parts  to  increase  durability.  They  planned  for  strength,  but 
avoided  all  unnecessary  weight.  They  placed  dependability  above 
appearance  and  draw-bar  pull  above  theories  of  construction.  They 
worked  for  fuel  economy.    The  result  is  the 

IHC 

Kerosene-Gasoline 
Tractor 

— a  field-proved  machine  which  does  its  work  at  the  right  time  and  with 
the  least  expense,  a  machine  upon  which  a  farmer  can  depend  for 
plowing,  disking,  seeding,  harrowing,  harvesting,  threshing,  baling  hay, 
ditching,  road  making,  pumping,  sawing  —  a  many-sided  machine 
which  saves  money  wherever  it  is  used. 

I  H  C'tractors  are  made  in  styles  and  sizes  (12  to  4S-H.  P.)  to  meet 
the  needs  of  large  and  small  farms.  IHC  general  pur- 
pose engines  for  farm,  shop  and  mill  are  made  in  every 
style  and  in  all  sizes  from  1  to  50-  H.  P.  The  IHC  local 
agent  will  show  you  why  IHC  tractors  and  engines  are  the 
best  you  can  buy.  See  him  or  write  nearest  branch  house. 
CANADIAN  BRANCH  HOUSES 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
At    Brandon,    Calgary,    Edmonton,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge, 
London,     Montreal,    North    Battleford,    Ottawa,     Quebec, 
Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Weyburn,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton. 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all, 
the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any 
worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to 
IHC  Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building.  Chicago,  USA 


© 
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Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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How  about  your  entry? 


T7ULL  details  of  the  1912 
*  -  prize  contest  for  Cana- 
dian farmers  were  given 
in  the  March  number  of 
"  Farm  Improvements,"  the 
quarterly  magazine  that  we 
send  free  to  all  farmers  in- 
terested in  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury farming  methods. 

If  your  name  is  not  on 
our  list,  write  at  once,  and 
we  will  send  you  complete 
information  about  the  1912 
prize  contest. 

One  hundred  and  eight  cash 
prizes  are  offered. 

(Twelve  in  each  province). 

In  this  contest,  as  in  the 
one  held  last  year,  there  is 
no  entry  fee,  nor  are  you 
required  to  buy  any  speci- 
fied quantity  of  cement  to 
be  eligible.  Every  farmer 
in  Canada  is  invited  to 
enter.  Full  particulars  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 


The  above  illustration  shows  the  vestibule  built  by 
Herbert  Bowles  of  Randolph,  Ontario,  who  won  a 
cash  prize  of  $100  in  the  1911  Prize  Contest.  It 
is  a  good  example  of  the  artistic  effects  that  can 
be  obtained  by  proper  combination  of  solid  concrete 
with  concrete  bricks.  The  book,  offered  free  on  this 
page,  tells  how  to  use  concrete  to  the  best  advantage. 


Have  you  received  your  copy  of  the  book 

"WHAT  THE  FARMER  CAN    DO  WITH  CONCRETE" 

If  not,  you  should  write  for  it  at  once.     It  is  free  to  every  farmer. 


Canada  Cement  Company,  Limited 

National  Bank  Building,  Montreal 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  wlien  writing  advertiser! 
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Your  Locality 

A  Telephone 
System  ? 

DO  your  neighbors  and  yourself  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  benefits  of  an  up- 
to-date  telephone  system? 

It's  more  enjoyable,  more  sociable, 
more  business-like,  and  safer,  living  in  a 
telephone-served  locality. 

You  are  always  in  touch  with  your 
neighbors.  You  can  talk  business  with 
the  creamery,  the  implement  agents,  the 
stores,  the  bank  and  your  lawyer.  You 
can  call  the  railway  station  and  learn  if 
an  expected  shipment  has  arrived.  In 
time  of  sickness  you  can  summon  the 
doctor  immediately.  You  can  call  your 
neighbors  to  assist  you  in  case  of  a  fire,  an 
accident,  or  an  unwelcome  visit  by  tramps. 

If  there  is  no  telephone  system  in  your 
locality  send  for  our  famous  book  en- 
titled 


44 


Canada  and  The  Telephone 


*> 


With  this  book,  which  shows  by  means 
of  vivid  pictures  the  necessity  of  rural 
telephones,  you  can  quickly  promote  a  local 
company,  and  enjoy  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing known  as  the  most  progressive  man  in 
your  locality. 

Our  Engineers  will  assist  your  com- 
pany or  any  municipality  requiring  ex- 
pert   advice    in    planning    construction    or 


solving  operation  problems.     This  service 
is  free. 

No.   3  BULLETIN 

Our  new  No.  3  Bulletin  gives  a  complete 
description  of  our  telephones,  which  are 
the  highest-class  on  the  market  to-day.  it 
also  tells  how  rural  telephone  lines  are 
built,  how  equipped  and  how  maintained. 
Write   for   this   bulletin. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Inquire  about  our  Free  Trial  Offer,  whereby  the  quality  of  our  telephones  can  be 
judged  by  your  company  without  spending  a  dollar. 

Canadian  Independent  Telephone   Co.,   Limited 

1832  Duncan  Street,  Toronto 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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COMFORT  SOAP 

Much    talk    is    made    in    these    days    about    the    quality    of 
Laundry    Soap.  ITfC 

the  people  who  use  Soap  who  are  the  supreme  judges  of  which 
Soap  is  best.     The  fact  that  there  is  more  " Comfort"  sold  in 

ALL 

Canada  than  any  other   Soap  shows  their  preference.     The 

people  are  ._    w  ^^  w  -*+-* 

RIGHT 

They  have  rendered  their  verdict — 

'•COMFORT    SOAP— IT'S    ALL    RIGHT" 

Write  to-day  for  Premium  Catalogue 

PUGSLEY,  DINGMAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED       -       TORONTO 


You  are  going  to  Buy  Get  a  Copy 

^™"^~"  Learn    the    facts 

a  Cream  Separator  this  year.  You  have  your  choice     about  Empire  sepa- 
of  a  number  of  standard  makes,  including  the  famous     JJrest '  you  deeply" 

as  we  believe  such 
facts  will,  go  to  our 
agent  in  your  loca- 
lity (we  will  fur- 
nish you  his  name) 
and  tell  him  to  de- 
liver an  Empire  to 
you  for  Free  Trial, 
without  obligation 
on  your  part  to 
buy,  unless  it  is 
proven  to.  you  that 
the  Empire  fulfills 
our  claims.  We 
are  willing  to  let 
the  Empire  demon- 
strate its  efficiency 
to  you.  It's  your 
ultimate  choice  — 
the  machine  you'll 
buy  sooner  or  later. 
Just  hasten  that  day 
by  writing  to  us  by 
first  mail.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.  12. 


Cream  Separators 

which  will  do  some  things  others  won't  do — because  Empires 
have  some  patented  features  that  have  never  been  successfully 
imitated,  although  competitors  would  gladly  copy  them  if  it 
were  not  for  Empire  Patents.  Just  what  these  features'  are, 
is  fully  explained  in  the  Empire  booklet. 

THE  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARARATOR  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Makers  of  Cone  and  Disc  Separators 
WINNIPEG  TORONTO  MONTREAL  SUSSEX 

Agent*  Everywhere  in  Canada— Look  for  the  Empire  Sign 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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An  I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 
a  Necessity  on  Every  Farm 

IF  you  expect  to  continue  farming  and  raise  a  paying  crop  every 
good  year,  you  must  arrange  to  return  to  the  soil  the  plant  food 
taken  from  it  by  growing  crops.     Neglect  is  bound  to  decrease 
the  productivity  of  your  farm,  and,  in  the  end,  to  ruin  it.     When  a 
farm  is  once  run  down  it  takes  years  of  slow,  careful  upbuilding  to 
bring  it  back  to  its  original  fertility. 

If  you  attempt  to  fertilize  bv  spreading  manure  with  a  fork,  you 
fertilize  unevenly  and  waste  fully  half  the  manure.  When  you  use 
an  I  H  C  manure  spreader  properly,  the  fertility  of  your  soil 
remains  at  a  constant  standard,  while  its  physical  condition  im- 
proves from  year  to  year,  assuring  bumper  crops  in  good  years, 
and  the  best  possible  stand  when  weather  conditions  are  unfavorable. 

I  H  C   Manure  Spreaders 
Corn  King  and  Cloverleaf 

will  spread  manure  as  it  should  be  spread :  in  an  even  coat  all  over 
the  field,  light  or  heavy  as  may  be  needed,  and  pulverized  so  that 
the  plant  food  elements  in  it  combine  with  the  soil. 

An  I  H  C  spreader  has  manv  mechanical  advantages.  The 
apron  moves  on  steel  rollers  running  on  steel  tracks.  This  con- 
struction reduces  draft  and  prevents  the  apron  from  slipping  under 
the  load.  The  apron  feed  mechanism  and  beater  gears  are  pro- 
vided with  shields  which  protectthem  from  sleet,  snow,  and  manure. 
A  strong,  durable  feed  moves  the  apron  steadily  toward  the  beater 
at  any  desired  rate  of  speed.  This  steady  movement  insures  even 
manure  spreading  whether  the  spreader  is  going  up  hill  or  down. 

Compare  the  I  H  C  apron  feed  mechanism  with  that  of 
any  other  manure  spreader  and  see  how  much  stronger 
and  more  positive  it  is.  I  H  C  spreaders  are  so  con- 
structed in  every  detail  that  they  do  their  work  positively, 
with  the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  driver  or  horses. 

I  H  C  spreaders  are  made  in  different  styles  and  sizes, 
for  use  in  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens,  on  small  and 
large  farms.  The  I  H  C  local  agent  will  show  you  the 
machine  best  adapted  to  your  needs.  See  him  for  cata- 
logues and  full  information,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house 
CANADIAN  BRANCHES 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
(Incorporated) 

At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal,  N.  Battle- 
ford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Weyburn,  Winnipeg.  Yorkton. 

I  H  C  Service   Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  >>f  <  h.irvre  to  alt.  the  best  information  obtain 
able  on  better  farming  It  you  have  any  worthy  ouestions  concerning1  soils,  crops  land 
drainage  irrigation,  fertilizer  et«  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  I  H  C 
Service  bureau,  Harvester  Building   Chitayo,  U    S    A. 
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Send 

For  Our 

Free  Book  On  How 

To  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines' 

OU  do  not  need  to  know  anything  about  company  organization  or  telephone  line  con- 
struction to  start  a  telephone  company  in  your  own  community.    "How  to  Build  Rural 


Y 


Telephone  Lines"  will  tell  you  absolutely  everything  you 
need  to  know.  When  you  have  read  this  book  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  proposition  and  wonder  why  you 
and  your  neighbors  have  not  had  a  telephone  system  of  your  own  long  ago 
Sooner  or  later  someone  is  going  to  start  a  telephone  system  in  your 
neighborhood.  Whether  you  or  one  of  your  neighbors  chances  to  be  that 
"someone,"  you  owe  it   to   yourself  to  be  fully  informed  on  the  subject. 


We  Send  This  100- Page  Illus- 
trated Book  Only  on  Request 

THIS  book  contains  seven  chapters  of 
detailed  information  on  the  construc- 
tion of  rural  telephone  lines,  abounds 
in  photographic  illustrations  and  diagrams 
and  deals  with  every  vitally  essential  fact 
as  does  no  other  book  in  existence.  Re- 
member this  book  has  cost  too  much  money 
to  prepare  to  send  it  out  haphazard.    While 


The 

Northern 
Electric  and 
Manufacturing 
Company  Li»iu« 

Gentlemen. 

Please  send  me  FREE,  one  copy 
of  your  100  pate,  bound  and  illustrat- 
ed book  on  "How  To  Build  Rural  Tele- 


we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy,  we  will 
not  do  so  until  you  ask  for  it  If  you  are 
interested  in  the  subject  send  us  the  coupon 
and  we  will  send  you  one  copy  of  this 
volume  free  by  return  of  mail 

Let  Us  Teach  You  How  To 
Start  Your  Own  Telephone 
Company 

TH  E  full  details  of  company  organization 
are  described  in  this  book.      Mutual 
and    stock    companies    are   explained 
fully  so  that  you  can  go  out  among  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  show  them  just 
exactly  what  has  to  be  done 


Let  Us  Show  You 
How  To  Build  The 
Line  and  Put  In  The 
'Phone 

THE  expert  advice  of  high 
salaried  telephone  engineers  is 
back  of  you  in  every  detail  of 
your  line  construction.  With  the 
help  we  give,  you  do  not  need  to 
employ  expert  linemen  but  can  keep 
down  the  cost  by  doing  your  own 
construction  work.    One  chapter  of 


our  book  alone  shows  thirty  seven  diagrams  and 
illustrations  dealing  vuth  tins  branch  of  the  work 
On  request  we  will  :ils<>  tell  v.->u  of  your  pre  \-incia) 
regulations,  what  your  government  demands  and 
what  it  will  do  to  Help  you 

Take    Free    All   Our 
Experience  and  Knowledge 

LET  us  show  you  how  to  get  the  movement  started 
so  that  your  community  can  have  a  rural  tele- 
phone system  and  you  a  telephone  '»n  vuul  <-wn 
wall  We  offer  you  freely  all  the  necessary  in 
formation  and  our  entire  experience  is  at  your  dis- 
posal for  the  asking  Send  us  the  coupon  now  and 
get  your  copy  of  "How  To  Uuild  kural  Telephone 
Lines  " 


The  Northern  Electric  is  the  instru- 
ment on  the  wall  of  nine  out  of  every 
ten  telephone    user*  in  Canada. 


TH 


Poit  Office 


Montreal 


and  MANUFACTURING  COum.™ 

Manufacturer  aed  aupplier  of  all  apparetu*  and  equpmant  uaad  ir» 
the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  Telephone,  Fire 
Alarm  and  Electric  Railway  Plant*.     Addreae  our  nearoet  hour*. 

Toronto      Winnipeg     Regina      Calgary     Vancouver 
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Don't  Wait  Till  Your 
Barn  is  Struck ! 


Put   a   roof   NOW  on   every 
building  on  your  place — a  roof 
that  will  absolutely  protect  that 
building  against  lightning, 
wind,   snow  and   rain 
the  ONLY  roof  guar- 
anteed by  a  bond  to 
be  lightning  proof.     Don't  buy  any 
roofing,  at  any  price  nor  on  any 
body's  sayso,  until  you  know 
all  about  the  roofing  that  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  long  run, 
and  safest  as  well — don't  roof 
until  you  get  acquainted  with 

Preston 


copy 


AFE-LOCK 

HINGLES 


S 


Manager 

Metal  Shingle 
&  Siding  Co., 
Limited 
Preston,        105 
Ontario 


Fill  in  coupon 
shown    below — 
mail    to    us,    and 
immediately     upon 
receipt  of  same,  we  will 
send    you — (postpaid)    a 
o  f    "  Truth  About 
Roofing.''     It's 
J  a   FREE   book 
that  is   worth   a 
lot   of   money    to 
you  if  you  ever  in- 
tend   to   put  a    new 
roof   on    any  building. 
It    tells    you    FACTS 
about  every  fand  of  roofing, 
and  makes  it  plain  why 

Preston 

SAFE   LOCK 
HINGLES 

make  the  roofing  you  can 
best  afford  if  you  want  to 
be  sure  of  safety  for  your 
life  and  property  against 
roof   fires,    roof    leaks 
and  roof  woes  of  every 
kind.       Write    for 
.  the    FREE     book 
to-day.     Address 


Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  "  Truth  About  Roof- 
ing," and  tell  me  how  to  protect  my  buildings  against  lightning. 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  you  our  portfolio  of  barn  plans  free  ? 

(Yes  or  no) Name 


P.  O.  Address 


Province 


County 
Paper,  Farmers  Magazine 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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GET  VALUE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


Our  Hopper  Cooled  Design. 


WHEN  you  buy  a  gasoline  engine  be  sure  that  you  get  your  money  value 
by  seeing  that  "Brantford"  is  the  name  on  the  engine. 
It  means  strength,  economy  and  reliability  to  the  buyer.      It  means  absolute 
satisfaction  and  you  can  get  them  in  any  size  to  suit  your  requirements. 
We  have  Stationary,  Portable  and  Traction  engines  from  1  \  to  50  H.P. 
We   manufacture   the   most   complete  line  of  gasoline  engines   in    Canada. 
Brantford  Windmills  are  as  reliable  as  all  other  Brantford  goods  and 
the   farmer  who  buys  the  Brantford  Windmill  cannot  make  any  mistake. 
Our  grain  grinders  are  genuine  money  savers.      They  chop  and  grind 
feed  so  that  you  may  get  the  best  results  from  the  feed 
youfgive  your  animals       It   is   a   simple   machine,   easily 
operated  and  reliable. 

When  you  want  anythingffor  your  farm  outfit,  think 
of  the  name — Goold,  Shapley 
&  Muir  Company,  Brantford. 
It  is  a  safe  guide  in  buying. 
Send  for  our  illustrated 
catalogue.  We  can  show  you 
how  to  make  money  on  your 
farm. 


WRITE    TO-DAY 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 


Brantford 


Winnipeg 


Calgary 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Tfie  General  Says: 

"If  I  could  show  you  through  my  three  enormous 
mills^you  would  then  readily  see  why  I  can  manu- 
facture highest  grade,  durable  Roofing  at  a  low 
cost  and  do  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  it  to  you 
for  15  years.  That's  why  I  call  it  Certain- teed 
Roofing,  Quality  Certified,  Durability  Guaranteed." 

The  quality  of  the  asphalt  used  in  roof 
coverings  is  important  because  roofs 
don't  wear  out,  they  dry  out.  The  real 
life  of  the  roofing  is  in  the  saturating  and 
waterproofing  compound  used.  Only  the 
best  grades  of  raw  materials  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  Certain-teed  Roof- 
ing.    These  are  selected  as  the  result  of 

a  (quarter  of  a  century's  experience  and  kept  up-to- 
datetoy  the  General's  Board  of  Expert  Chemists. 


Look 
when 


for    the  Certain-teed  label 
you    buy 


Roofing — quality 
and  durability  guaranteed. 

On  each  and  every  roll  of  Certain- teed  Rubber  Roofing  or 
bundle  of  Certain- teed  Rubber  Shingles  you  buy  from  your 
local  dealer  you;will  find  a  Certain- teed  label  of  quality— 
a  15  year  guarantee.  Insist  on  thi^Cerfain.feej  label  ~m 
it   is  for  your  protection.  Certain-teed  Roofing 
is  sold  throughout   the   provinces    of  Canada 
by  local  dealers,  and  is  distributed  by    whole- 
sale jobbersin  St. Johns, Halifax,  Quebec, Mon- 
treal  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Vic- 
toria etc. Write  to-day  for  our   valuable  free 
book  B.H.  3.  "HOW  TO  BUILD  FOR  LESS  HONEY." 

GENERAL  ROOFING  MFG.  CO. 

_        World's  Largest  Roofing  and  Building, Paper  Manufacturer 
BWINNIPEG.  MANITOBA 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly   mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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ERE  are  two 
you  should 


the  Beaver  Gang  and  Beaver 
They  have  a  reputation  for  giving 
satisfaction  that  is  most  enviable. 
Many  good  reasons  are  behind  that 
reputation.  Hitch  three  horses 
to  a  Beaver  Gang;  you  can  then 
do  as  good  work  as  any  man  can 
do  with  a  single  furrow  walking 
plow  and  do  it  twice  as  fast.  See 
the  position  of  the  front  wheels  on  these  plows,  they  are  not 
opposite  each  other,  so  the  plow  can  adapt  itself  to  uneven  land 
and  still  plow  an  even  depth  of  furrow. 

A  PLEASURE  TO  HANDLE 

It's  a  pleasure  to  handle  the  Beaver  Gang  or  Sulky—Levers  are  so  con- 
veniently placed,  and  so  readily  operated.  That  strong  Lifting  Spring  on  the 
Raising  Lever  makes  the  lifting  of  the  bottoms  an  easy  matter.  Straightener 
device  on  each  plow  enables  operator  to  keep  his  furrows  perfectly  straight, 
making  neat  as  well  as  thorough  work.  Dust-proof  bearings  in  the  wheel 
hubs  save  wear  and  make  the  plow  a  light  draft  one,  a  big  consideration  at 
plowing  time.  High  Beam  keeps  the  Beaver  clear  of  trash  when  working  in 
dirty  land— also  gives  the  Rolling  Colter  the  best  possible  chance  to  do 
thorough  work.  Beams  on  the  Gang  Plow  are  adjustable  so  the  plow  can  be 
set  to  do  work  from  9  inches  to  1 1  inches.  Our  famous  Judy,  Kid  or  Nip 
bottoms   fit   this  plow. 

THE  Beaver  Sulky  is  the  lightest  draft  Sulky  made. 
For  use  on  hard  land  you  can't  beat  it.  Has  all 
the  good  features  of  the  Gang 
—in  fact,  is  almost  identical  in 
construction.  Either  Plow  can 
be  fitted  with  Knife  or  Rolling 
Colters— whichever  you    desire. 


Send  to-day  for  Pamphlet 
describing  these  Plows.  We  are 
always  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  want  to  ask. 


COCKSHUTT   plowliS,?emdpany    BRANTFORD 

For  Sale  in  Eastern  Ontario.  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  by 

The  Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Limited         Smith's  Falls,  Montreal  and  St.  John 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Now  Is  the  Time. — Soon  you'll  begin  to  summer  fallow  your  idle  acreage  and  prepare  a  fertile 
seed  bed  for  next  season.  If  you  use  the  right  methods,  this  operation  means  bigger  crops,  a 
better  yield  and  larger  profits.  How  are  you  going  to  summer  fallow?  There  is  only  one  way 
to  do  it,  with  maximum   benefits. 

Plow  Deep — Then  Cultivate. — First  you  must  plow  deep — turn  up  new,  vigorous  soil — and 
then  cultivate  quickly,  to  kill  weed  growth  and  conserve  moisture.  Weeds  grow  fast  and  are 
hard  to  overcome.  Horses  can't  cope  successfully  with  these  conditions.  With  them,  thorough 
summer  fallow  is  practically  a  hopeless  task.     Instead,  use  the  mechanical  power  of  » 

Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor 

and  plow  deep  and  cultivate  at  just  the  right  time.  While  you  struggle  with  animal  power  to 
overcome  only  the  first  growth  of  weeds,  the  tractor  cultivates  a  large  tract,  3  or  4  times,  in 
quick  succession.  Thus  you  kill  all  weeds  as  soon  as  they  spring  up,  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  pulverize  the  surface  oil.  That  gives  your  land  a  needed  rest,  provides  excellent 
subsoil  drainage,  prevents  evaporation,  and  insures  a  fertile  seed  bed. 

Harvest  and  Thresh  with  "KThe  Modern  Farm  Horse" 

Harvest  easily  60  to  100  acres  per  day.  Then  thresh  your  crop  and  secure  your  grain  in  fine 
condition.  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors  are  a  paying  investment  for  the  Canadian  Farmer.  They 
largely  take  the  place  of  the  horse  for  farm  work  and  do  better,  quicker  work.  A  man  of  aver- 
age ability  can  operate  them  successfully  both  in  field  and  belt  work.  Fuel  used,  cheapest  kero- 
sene. When  the  engine  stops,  so  does  the  fuel  expense.  No  feed  bill  when  idle.  No  costly  up- 
keep expense.  Always  ready.  Built  in  30,  40  and  60  B.H.P.  sizes.  Get  our  fine  52  page  catalog 
and  other  convincing  literature. 
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Summer 


Fallow 


!  With  jv  HART-PARR  OIL  TRACTOR? 


HART-PARR  COMPANY 

42  MAIN  ST,  PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  MAN 

Regina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

THE  CHAPIN  CO.,  Calgary,  Agents  for  Alberta 


& 
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The  Story  of  Two  Bundles  of  Flax 

Demonstrating  the  superiority  of  THE  SPALDING  DEEP  TILLING  MACHINE 


"On  the  9th  and  10th 
of  June,  1911,  I  sowed  30 
acres  of  flax,  just  out- 
side of  the  city  limits, 
south  of  this  town.  25 
acres  of  the  above  land 
was  plowed  from  five 
to  six  inches  deep,  and 
five  acres  of  this  land 
was  plowed  about  six- 
teen inches  deep,  by  a 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine.  All  of  this 
land  was  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner,  by 
the  same  farm  tools, 
and  sowed  with  the 
same  kind  of  flax  seed 
on  the  9th  and  10th  day 
of   June. 

The  flax  on  rall  the 
land  grew  fine  for  a 
short  time.  Dry  hot 
weather  set  in  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and 
lasted  about  six  weeks. 
During  that  period  the 
flax  on  the  land  plowed 
an  ordinary  depth 
stopped  growing,  and 
showed  the  dry  hot 
weather  had  hurt  it 
materially,  and  the  flax 
on  the  deep  tilled  lancl 
continued  to  grow  dur- 
ing the  dry  period,  and 
was  fully  eight  inches 
higher  when  harvested. 

The  flax  on  the  deep 
tilled  land  yielded  2ZX 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  flax  on  the  other 
land  yielded  14% 
bushels  to  the  acre,  be- 
sides the  quality  of  the 
flax  on  the  deep  tilled 
land  was  much  better 
than  the  flax  on  the 
land  plowed  an  ordin- 
ary depth," 
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That  is  the  story,  as 
told  by  the  man  on 
whose  farm  this  flax 
was  grown.  It  is  a 
story  of  50%  increase 
in  yield.  With  flax  at 
$2.00  per  bushel,  the 
increase  is  worth 
$15.00  per  acre. 

There  was  no  differ- 
ence in  seed,  no  differ- 
ence in  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  no  difference 
in  the  cultivation;  but 
there  was  a  difference 
in  the  seedbed.  The 
flax  growing  on  the 
land  plowed  only  five 
to  six  inches  deep  had 
no  chance  to  develop — 
the  roots  could  not  go 
down  far  enough,  but 
the  Spalding  Deep  Til- 
ling Machine  made  the 
other  seed  bed  like  a 
garden,  16  inches  deep 
and  finely  pulverized. 
Nature  did  the  rest. 


Farmers  who  use  the 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine  get  similar 
results  on  every  crop 
they  grow. 


Our  free  books 
will  tell  you  all 
about  how  you 
can  more  than 
double  your  net 
profit  and  in' 
c rease  the 
value  of  your 
farm. 


WRITE    US     TO-DAY    FOR    FULL    INFORMATION 

address  THE  SPALDING  PLOW  CO.,  Unioo^?  bcs,.T,and- 

(ALL   SHIPMENTS   MADE   FROM   CANADIAN   FACTORY.) 
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People  once  used  to  think  that  it 
was  cheaper  to  heat  a  house  by  a  hot 
air  furnace  than  by  the  hot  water 
heating  system. 

So  it  is  cheaper — in  the  same  way 
that  a  thirty  dollar  horse  is  cheaper 
than  a  horse  worth  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  But  while  the  cheap 
horse  cost  less  to  begin  with,  it  will 
do  less  work  and  eat  just  as  much, 
perhaps  more  than  the  dearer  horse — 
and  it  won't  last  as  long. 


It  is  the  same  with  the  house-heating  systems.  The  first  cost  °f  a 
"Sovereign"  Hot  Water  Boiler  is  more  than  the  first  cost  of  a  hot  air 
furnace,  but  the  "Sovereign"  gives  out  more  heat  from  each  shovelful  of 
coal  fed  into  it — works  better  on  a  small  cost  for  up-keep,  and  a 
'Sovereign"  is  good  for  years  and  years  of  steady  work  without  even  the 
smallest  outlay  for  repairs. 

The  only  point  of  comparison  that  does  not  carry  out,  in  figuring  the 
advantage  of  owning  a  cheap  horse  or  a  hot  air  furnace,  as  against  a 
higher  priced  horse  or  a  hot  water  boiler,  is  in  the  matter  of  safety. 

A  cheap  horse  is  a  safe  animal.  Net  likely  he  will  be  high  spirited. 
He  may  go  slowly  and  wear  out  quickly.  But  he  is  safe.  Now  a  hot  air 
furnace  is  not  as  safe  as  a  hot  water  heating  system.  The  great  propor- 
tion of  fires  in  dwelling  houses  are  caused  by  defective  hot  air  furnaces. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  "  The  Dictionary  of  Heating." 

It   contains   some    useful  general   knowledge  on 

the  subject  of  house  heating. 

TAYLOR-FORBES  {Sffftffi 

TORONTO— 1088  King  St.  West.        MONTREAL-246  Craig  St.  West. 
VANCOUVER,  B.C.— 1070  Homer  Street. 


"It  Took  Me  Fif  tyYears  to  Know 
How  to  GiveTfbu  Better  Roofs 
than  any  other  Man 


1 '  You  ask  me  why  a  barn  roof  is  so  important.  I  will  tell 
you.  You  build  a  barn  and  expect  the  roof  to  protect  it 
many  years.  You  put  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  pro- 
duce under  that  roof  while  it  lasts.  Every  pound  of  this 
produce  costs  you  hard  work.  If  a  poor  roof  lets  it  get 
spoiled  by  wet,  you  lose  money  year  after  year.  This  lost 
money  is  many  times  the  roof  cost.  Some  roofs  will  last 
for  several  years.  Some  roofs  will  last  if  they  are  kept 
painted.  But  a  roof  is 
mighty  hard  to  get  at. 
It  is  not  too  safe  to 
work  on  anyhow.  Once 
a  roof  starts  to  leak,  it 
is  often  left  as  it  is. 
The  result  is  the 
things  you  have  in 
your  barn  spoil.  This 
is  lost  money,  and  soon 
amounts  to  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  good 
roof. ' ' 


A  ROOF  FOR  ANY 
MAN 

See  What  a  Good 
Roof  Can  Do ! 

"I  have  spent  my  life  mak- 
ing a  luw-cost  roof  that  any 
man  or  his  tinsmith  could 
lay  right.  This  roof  of  mine 
saves  the  stuff  stored  under 
it.  It  saves  the  barn  fram- 
ing anri  beams.  Tt  saves  the 
foundation.  This  roof  of 
mine  doesn't  need  special 
roof     timbering    at     all." 

"That  is  why  I  say,  'I 
have  helped  the  farmer  more 
than  any  man  ever  did.'  My 
roof  will  protect  a  good  $100,- 
000  of  produce  in  your  barn 
in  100  years.  A  roof  that 
will  do  that  is  worth  going 
after   a   good   long   ways." 

MEETS  THE 
WORLD'S     NEEDS 

"This  roof  is  so  good  that 
the  Canadian  Government 
Bernier  Arctic  Expedition  used 
it  for  the  Arctic  regions.  The 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  use 
it.  The  Canadian  Government 
has  found  no  better  roof  for 
them." 

"But  this  is  not  all.  My 
roof   is   used   in    the   West    In- 


dies. Here  is  a  temperature 
of  135  degrees  at  Porus,  Ja- 
maica. My  roof  stands  it.  In 
Jamaica  during  rainy  season 
at  Montego  Bay,  rain  falls  10 
inches  in  a  single  day.  My 
roof  stands  it.  In  Ontario 
vain  falls  30  inches  in  a  whole 
year.  My  roof  in  Jamaica 
stands  in  24  hours  the  rain- 
fall it  has  easily  4  months  for 
in    Ontario. "- 

"Not  only  that,  go  down  to 
South  Africa,  around  Port 
Elizabeth,  or  Durban,  or  up 
in  the  Transvaal.  You'll  see 
my  roof  there.  People  will  go 
around  the  world  for  my  roof, 
because  it  is  the  best  roof  in 
the  world.  People  use  my 
roof  in  Japan— an  earthquake 
country.  They  searched  the 
world  for  a  roof  that  would 
stand     earthquake     straining." 

This   Took  50  Years 

"You  are  beginning  to  see 
something  of  the  big  work  I 
have  done.  In  fifty  years,  I 
have  made  Pedlar  roof  better 
and  better  every  year.  It  has 
world  sales  to-day,  just  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  roof  in 
the  world  at  its  very  moder- 
ate   price." 


T 


MY  LATEST 
TRIUMPH 

"Then,  a  few  years  ago, 
I  put  my  finishing  touch 
that  made  my  roof  won- 
derful. I  had  been  trou- 
bled, not  by  my  roof  de- 
sign, but  by  the  metal  in 
it.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  get  a  metal  which 
had  absolutely  no  ten- 
dency to  rust,  I  had  to 
take  the  best  metal  I 
could  get.  The  design  was 
all  right.  I  had  been 
making  that  design  better 
for  fifty  years.  At  last 
I  struck  a  clew  in  Eur- 
ope." 


HEY  have  cathedrals  in  Europe  with  the 
iron  hinges  on  the  doors  as  good  as  ever 
to-day,  though  they  were  hammered  out 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  I  said  to  myself,  'Why 
not  make  up  my  roof  in  this  peculiar  kind  of 
iron,  so  my  roof  will  last  like  those  door 
hinges?"  Well,  sir,  that  was  a  hard  job.  It 
was  hard  to  get  that  iron  duplicated.  I  worked 
for  a  long  time.  And  I  got  it  at  last.  That  1 
the  metal  I  use  to-day. ' ' 

"My  roof  will  not  rust  to  the  leaking  point  within  100  years. 
It  saves  the  barn  and  its  products  from  the  weather.  It  saves 
the  bam  from  thaw-water  and  lodged  ice,  because  the  seams 
cannot  be  gouged  apart.  It  saves  the  barn  from  fire,  because 
sparks  cannot  burn  it.  A  burning  stick  on  the  roof  will  not 
harm  it,  or  harm  the  bam  under  it.  Lightning  cannot  burn 
barn  with"  my  roof  on  it.  My  roof  is  a  perfect  conductor  ol 
electricity.  My  roof  has  'give'  in  it  to  defy  heat  and  frost,  and 
protects  in  winter  and  summer.  It  protects  even  though  the 
rafters  sag.  Wind  cannot  blow  my  roof  off  a  barn.  This  is  be- 
cause it  is  a  ventilated  roof.  It  keeps  your  bam  ventilated  anc 
stands   the  heaviest   winds   safely." 


GET  MY  BARN  BOOK 

"I  want  to  send  you  my  book,  'ROOFING  RIGHT.'  This 
lets  you  dig  into  more  facts  about  the  Pedlar  roof.  You 
will  see  how  clean  it  is.  It  gives  the  best  cistern  water  you 
can  gather,  as  it  is  self -cleaning.  This  book  shows  scores  of 
good  barn  designs— the  best  barns  in  Canada.  Every  one  has 
my  roof  on  it.  You  will  get  big  help  from  my  book,  and  I 
will  send  it  free  for  a  post  card,  because  you  can  plan  your 
barn  from  it,  whether  you  use  my  100-year  roof  or  not." 
Write  to-day,  GEO.  H.  PEDLAR. 
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